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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

T he first English translation of Montaigne’s Essays 
appeared in 1603, the work of John Florio, a contem- 
porary and perhaps a friend of Shakespeare. His father was 
Italian, he had been partially brought up in France, and he 
was a teacher of languages at Oxford ; he appears therefore 
to have been well equipped for his formidable task. A third 
edition of this translation was published in 1632, and no 
other appeared for two hundred and fifty years. In 1685 
a much more accurate translation was made by Charles 
Cotton. By that time Florio seems to have so fallen into 
oblivion that Pierre Coste, who in 1724 published an edition 
of the Essays in French, with many notes and comments, 
apparently had no knowledge of him. Coste was a Huguenot 
refugee who passed most of his life in England, and is the 
most eminent of the earher editors and commentators of 
Montaigne. He makes frequent and appreciative mention 
of Cotton as the English translator, whose version was many 
times republished during the eighteenth century, and no 
doubt became the favourite reading of many a Squire 
Thorne of UUathorne. 

Some fifty years ago Florio was discovered or rediscovered 
by the late Professor Henry Morley, who issued a one- 
volume edition of him in 1885. It was like the finding of a 
valuable piece of old furniture. The lively style and the 
racy EUzabethan flavour made an immediate appeal, and 
Florio has since held the field as first favourite with dis- 
criminating readers. But style and flavour are not every- 
thing. In his laudatory preface Morley concludes with 
these words : ‘ This book that was enjoyed by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson will always bring us nearer to Montaigne 
than the best possible translation by a later hand.’ If this 
means anything, it is sheer nonsense. Montaigne is trans- 
latable into any language, whether Ehzabethan or Georgian, 
and that of the twentieth century will obviously bring him 
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nearer to the modern reader, in the sense of making him 
better understood, than that of a century so far back as 
the sixteenth. That language has many qualities, but 
that of the present day need not necessarily be despised. 

In any case it seems a pity that Florio has never been 
subjected to a little ‘ editing ’. His numerous elementary 
blunders (e. g. poissoTh ! poison), inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations (he makes Montaigne say that he was ‘ altogether 
ignorant in the holy Scripture ’, whereas Montaigne in the 
game essay quotes the Bible at least sixteen times) must be 
very perplexing to the reader. He is besides generally 
published in a very unattractive form. Like the earliest 
edition of the French original, Florio’s work, as it is still 
repeatedly issued, flows on in one continuous stream, with 
no breaks except where the poetical quotations occur. 
Every chapter is a paragraph. In an author like Montaigne, 
who digresses on every page, this is a great disadvantage, 
and leaves the reader very much at sea. 

Cotton, on the other hand, whose mistakes are legion, 
though greatly outnumbered by Florio’s. has been two or 
three times very well revised. In 1842 WiUiam Hazlitt 
published a very fine and complete, though rather unwieldy, 
edition in one volume of Montaigne’s Works, including his 
most interesting Travel diary. Hazlitt concludes his pre- 
face with these words : ‘ I have no hesitation in express- 
ing the opinion that the present edition of the Essays of 
Montaigne fully comes up to the definition of a good trans- 
lation suggested by Lord Woodhouselea, viz. : “ That in 
which the merit of the original work is so completely trans- 
fused into another language as to be as distinctly appre- 
hended, and as strongly felt, by a native of the country to 
which that language belongs, as it is to those who speak 
the language of the original work.” Here indeed, as in the 
ease of OzeU’s Rabdais, the position might even be more 
strongly put.’ A bold opinion ! It would perhaps have 
been more beoommg in Hazlitt if he had substituted the 
word hope for opinion. It may be safely said that a transla- 
tion of Montaigne in which the errors are to be numbered 
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only by hundreds is a good translation, and Hazlitt’s revised 
version of Cotton, to which we may still allow that claim, 
greatly exceeds that estimate. 

The same may be said of the younger Hazlitt’s revision, 
which was issued in three volumes. W. C. Hazlitt besides 
introduced an innovation which is anything but an improve- 
ment. Instead of following up the numerous Latin and 
other poetical quotations with metrical translations, as his 
predecessors had done, he followed the example of the 
French editors in relegating his renderings, and that in bald 
prose, to the foot-notes. To some people there is nothing 
more detestable than a prose version of poetry. 

I may remark parenthetically that in my search for 
poetical translations of the Latin poets I have found them 
sadly wanting. With the exception of Horace, Virgil, 
Lucretius and perhaps Martial, none appear to have been 
translated in full by modern hands. Those of the seven- 
teenth century are too free, too inaccurate, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. Even J uvenal and Persius suSer from this 
lack. 

The first edition of the original Essays, comprising two 
books only, appeared in two small volumes in 1580 at 
Bordeaux, probably published at Montaigne’s own expense 

in Guienne I buy the printers, elsewhere they buy me ’), 
with the title ‘ Essais de Messire Michel Seigneur de Mon- 
taigne Chevaher de FOrdre du Boy & Gentilhomme Ordi- 
naire de sa Chambre ’. A single copy is in existence which 
bears the simple title ' Essais de Michel de Montaigne In 
order to account for this single copy, it is assumed that this 
was the copy sent to the author for correction, according to 
the custom of the day, the errata being all printed on a 
separate sheet ; and that by Montaigne’s directions a new 
title-page was printed with the full titles. A second, revised 
and slightly augmented, edition appeared in 1582, with the 
addition on the title-page of ‘ Maire & Gouverneur de 
Bordeaux In 1588, a new edition, with the addition of a 
third book and many other additions (600, according to the 
title-page), was published in Paris. The title was now 
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simplified to ‘ Essais de Michel Seigneur de Montaigne 
No need to flaunt his titles now that he was so well known ! 
His view with regard to good taste had besides undergone 
a change. He had come to see the vanity of ‘ covering with 
these (titles of honour) the title-page and inscription of the 
books we print It would be tmcharitable to suggest that 
it was a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc, since he admittedly 
very often changes his opinions. 

When he died in 1592, Montaigne left a copy of this 
edition with numerous corrections, and additions written 
on the margins, which when printed made the book half 
as long again as the preceding edition. This copy, which 
is now in the Municipal Library at Bordeaux, is known as 
the Bordeaux copy {Exemplaire de Bordeaux), or the ' Bor- 
deaux Manuscript and from it was published, by the care 
of Mademoiselle de Gournay, assisted by the poet Pierre de 
Brach, the posthumous edition of 1595. (A facsimile page 
of the ^ Bordeaux MS.’ will be found in the second volume 
of this work.) Marie de Gournay was a ‘ jeune fille ’ who 
had enjoyed a thorough classical education, and was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the essayist. When he was in Paris 
in 1588, for the purpose of seeing his book through the press, 
she called upon her idol, and a close friendship sprang up 
between the two. She became henceforth his ' daughter ’ 
(fille d' alliance), and she referred to him as her ' father 

The 1595 edition does not strictly follow the Bordeaux 
copy throughout, the editor having made many slight and 
not very important alterations, chiefly in the wording, and a 
few additions, with regard to which it is impossible to decide 
whether they were written by Montaigne or not. These 
additions are in the present translation enclosed in square 
brackets. Among the alterations is one very significant 
omission, that of the word " miracles ’ in the chapter on the 
' Power of the Imagination Montaigne wrote : ‘ It is 
likely that miracles, visions, enchantments, and the like 
extraordinary phenomena, derive their credit chiefly from 
the power of the imagination, acting principally on the 
more impressionable minds of the common people. Their 
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credulity is so easily imposed upon that the}' think they 
see what they do not see.' 

Among the additions is the eulogy of Mile de Goumay at 
the end of the seventeenth chapter of the second book. It 
has been suggested that this passage was crowded out and 
written by Montaigne on a separate sheet, but, since there 
was more than enough margin on the page where it should 
have appeared, that explanation is not convincing. It has 
also been rather ungallantly hinted that it might have been 
written by the lady herself ; that, however, is hard to 
believe. In the folio edition of 1635, which was also 
prepared by Mile de Gournay, the passage appears in an 
altered and abridged form. This also needs explanation. 
We are thus reduced to leaving the question of authenticity 
in doubt. 

The present translation (apart from the few additions 
above mentioned) is entirely based upon the Bordeaux 
copy, which should obviously be accepted as the only 
authoritative text. 

Whilst engaged on the pleasant task, begun four years 
ago, of turning this author into English, the present trans- 
lator was flattering himself on being the first in the field, 
after a lapse of some two hundred and forty years, with a 
new version, when the startling announcement reached him 
of a new American translation of the complete Essays. On 
examination, however, he discovered that it was not, strictly 
speaking, complete, since many passages have been left in 
the original French, including the greater part of the long fifth 
chapter of Book III, which treats mostly of sex matters, 
and which neither Florio nor Cotton had shirked. 

The question of bowdlerization is one on which opinions 
differ. For entire suppression something might be said ; 
but to publish the outspoken passages in their original is 
like hiding a thing behind a curtain that may be easily 
drawn aside. The curiosity aroused by this mystification is 
the greater, and one expects something worse than the 
reality. Montaigne did not, like Rabelais (and especially 
his English translators), revel in coarseness. Although he 
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does not agree with the convention which forbids speaking 

of actions which are ‘natural, necessary and legitimate , he 

always does so guardedly and apologetically. In these days 

of outspokenness prudery appears to be particularly out of 

season. 

As a fellow-labourer in the same vineyard who knows 
perhaps better than anybody the difficulty of the task of 
doing into English an author like Montaigne, it is not for 
me to criticize Mr. Ives’ achievement. I can only remark 
that we differ in very many interpretings. 

A characteristic of our author which is neglected generally 
by his editors and translators is his keen sense of humour. 
They all sin in treating him too seriously. He tells us him- 
self, ^ j’ai naturellement un style comi<iue {humorous, piety- 
ful, facetious) et prive {familiar, conversational).^ He admits 
besides, in reply to his critics, ‘ that he often jests ; that 
people think him serious when he is pretending ; that he 
uses words of Gascon growth, and risky expressions, and 
that he avoids no words that are used in the streets of 
Paris ’ (the word argot was not in his day used in the modern 
sense, or he would probably have admitted using argot). It 
is sometimes difficult to know whether he is serious or 
jesting, as when in his last chapter he becomes eloquent on 
the many privileges enjoyed by a sufferer from that most 
painful disease, stone in the bladder, when compared with 
those who suffer from other maladies. He is rather fond of 
‘ pulling his reader’s leg ’, as when, after relating how a 
swarm of bees routed a hostile army, he adds that when the 
swarm returned to its hive not a single bee was missing. 
He enjoys a joke at his doctor’s expense, and is not above 
making a bad pun. In fact he seldom dismisses a subject 
without finishing on a humorous or naughty note. 

Another point that cannot be too much emphasized is 
Montaigne’s modernness. Every fresh reading of the Essays 
reveals some detail which shows how much he was in 
advance of his time ; he is indeed often in advance of the 
present time. When all the world believed in witchcraft, 
and when Jean Bodin threatened the disbeliever in the 
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witch with the fate of the witch, Montaigne alone raised his 
voice in defence of those unfortunate victims of popular 
superstition ; after examining some of them he came to the 
conclusion that they ' needed a dose of hellebore rather than 
of hemlock His attitude towards torture, especially 
judicial torture, is the same ; everything that is over and 
above simple death he regarded as cruel : a sentiment that 
was censured by the Holy See. Even a criminal should not 
be vivisected to satisfy the medical thirst for knowledge. 
He took the common-sense view of natural infirmities and 
monstrosities, which were commonly regarded as ^ judge- 
ments of God ’ and punishment for sin. The gloom of 
mourning was an abomination to him, and he would prefer 
to see white instead of black funerals, as was the usage in 
ancient Rome. And did he not declare that ' male and 
female are cast in the same mould ’ ? 

In these days he would be among the Simplified Spellers. 
Orthography in his day was not so cut and dried a thing as 
it is now, but there were many conventions, one of which 
consisted in writing words with letters which had been re- 
introduced from their Latin origiaals, and that were not 
intended to be pronounced. He spelled simply and more or 
less phonetically, and his spelling was retained in the 
earliest editions ; he is not responsible for all the ‘ quaint ’ 
spellings of the later editions, in which his avec is lengthened 
into avecques, and his conu appears as cogneu. It was for 
this reason no doubt that the late Bayle St. John declared 
that he ^ generally spelt like an ignorant soldier 

I have to acknowledge with thanks the permission of 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons to use extracts from the transla- 
tions, published by them, of Mr. W. E. Leonard’s Lucretius, 
of the late E. Fairfax Taylor’s Aeneid, and Mr. T. P. 
Eoyds’ Georgies ; and I cannot sufficiently express my 
obligation and thanks to Mr. J. M. Robertson, not only for 
his admirable introduction, but also for his valuable 
suggestions after most carefully going through the proofs 
with the original. 


E. J. T. 




INTRODUCTION 

I 

TT is a singular fact that an author who, after nearly three 
^ and a half centuries, is seen to have an ever-widening 
audience alike in his own country and in others, began to 
write only in middle age, after having long counted on a life 
of action which came to nothing ; and, even then, only after 
years of desultory note-taking by way of pastime proceeded 
to find himself and to express himself. Montaigne has won 
and kept the ear of the world by reason, largely, of having 
never planned to gain it. Having as little vocation for 
systematic thinking or teaching as for the arts of poetry 
and drama and fiction, he sought none of those fields. He 
never even strove to cultivate the " literary ’ style of his 
time. Happily nourished on the Latin classics, he fotmd in 
them practically all the artistic literature he wanted, though 
he read Italian poetry for his pleasure. What he began to 
write was not literature. What he came to write was litera- 
ture of a new and enduring kind. 

This development can be seen to take place by the quite 
spontaneous reaction of a strongly marked intellectual bias 
under pressure of a series of political events. More than 
most writers, Montaigne is to be understood in the light of 
the public life of his time. An outline of his life is thus a first 
step to the general comprehension and valuation of the 
famous Essays. 

Michel Ey quern de Montaigne was born in 1533, the third 
child of a successful and esteemed country gentleman of the 
district of Perigord in Gascony, a good Catholic, who came 
of a stock of traders raised to modest-affluence by diligence 
in business. The aristocratic Joseph Scaliger was not inac- 
curate in affirming that the ancestors of the essayist had sold 
salted herrings ; but they were not limited to that import- 
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ant ‘ line \ Mcliers great-grandfather, Ramon Eyquem, 
bought the estate of Montaigne in 1477, which brought the 
right to the name ^ de Montaigne ’ j and the family acquired 
other estates, which were distributed among the uncles and 
brothers of Michel. His father, Pierre Eyquem, though also 
a trader and always closely connected with the business life 
of Bordeaux, of which he became Mayor, played the part of 
a French squire, and served as a young man in the wars of 
Francis the First in Italy. Thereafter he married Antoinette 
de Lopez or Louppe, a young woman of J ewish birth, whose 
family, as was not uncommon among educated Jews in that 
period and region, had become Protestants. Of the marriage 
were born eight or nine (some say eleven) children, of whom 
two, his brother Beauregard, sieur de St. Martin, and his 
youngest sister Jeanne (who became Madame Lestonnat), 
adopted the Protestantism of their mother. 

Pierre, it is clear, cannot have been a fanatic. Michel, in 
his youth, had some small leaning of that kind ; and it may 
be (though there is another possible explanation) that a 
certain early domestic dissidence on that score is the reason 
why, in the Essays, although he gives many admiring 
accounts of his father, there is only one passing mention 
of his mother. On the other hand, the circumstance that 
there were three Protestants in his home circle may account 
for the fact that his early Catholic zeal led him but a little 
way, and was soon recoiled from, though he always stood 
by the old forms, on a principle of practical conservatism. 

Hfq upbringing was remarkable. Pierre Eyquem had a 
notably original cast of mind, and is recorded by his son to 
have schemed for town-dwellers a kind of labour exchange, 
making known the needs of buyers and sellers, travellers, 
employers and men out of work. Himself unlearned, though 
not uninterested in books, Pierre had inquired much con- 
cerning methods of education, and reached the happy idea 
of making Michel learn Latin as his mother tongue. The 
child accordingly had a German tutor, a cultured physician 
who knew noJB^tenoh ; and the servants who looked after 
him had tptimd Latin words enough for any talk they had 
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with him. Father and mother alike learned to talk Latin 
when necessary ; and the fashion partly spread to the 
neighbourhood. Another of Pierre’s original notions was to 
have the child awakened every morning, after the cradle 
stage, by music, thus giving his infancy a certain aspect of 
luxury, though, in accordance with an old French custom, 
which is found recurring long afterwards in the case of 
Montesquieu, the father gave his boy a peasant godfather 
and godmother, and had him suckled by a peasant woman 
in her home, by way of keeping him in kindly touch with 
the people. Pierre’s educational ideas were thus all of an 
attractive kind ; and perhaps all were fruitful. The child 
learned Latin without tears, hearing no French until he was 
six ; and he never lost his friendly feeling for the peasantry. 
It is not unlikely, too, that his morning harmony developed 
his imaginative hfe ; though he does not seem ever to have 
cultivated music. But it is not impossible, on the other 
hand, that those six years of childhood in which the mother 
was substantially excluded from her child’s life may have 
developed on her part a certain aloofness .from the boy who 
had thus been taken out of her hands. It may be suspected, 
too, that she knew Pierre to have taken the course he did 
in order to prevent MchePs being made a Protestant. 

Speaking Latin ‘ as a native Michel was sent, at the age 
of six, to the then famous college of Guienne at Bordeaux, 
where he made friends of ' noble ’ status. His exceptional 
preparation, though it placed him in an upper form, 
naturally did not admit of his being dealt with in a class by 
himself, ahead of all the other pupils. But though he was 
put through an established drudgery of which he has no 
good to say, he was conducted by a wise tutor through 
Latin literature with an uncommon facility, and always 
retained an easy hold of it, avowing as he does in his latter 
years that he knew it better than French, though he pro- 
fessed to have lost all facility in speaking and writing it. 
Among the little we learn of his college life is his account 
of how he figured brilliantly in Latin plays, including some 
by George Buchanan and Muret and others of his learned 
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masters. Buchanan, he tells us, was much impressed by 

his upbringing, and proposed to advocate the method - 

Destined by his father for the law, he probably studied 
it to some extent after leaving school at thirteen ; and 
Toulouse is considered the likeliest place. In those days 
^ magistracies ’ were bought offices i and in that fashion he 
was entered by his father in 1554 at the new and short-lived 
Cour des Aides of Perigueux, founded by Henry II to raise 
funds by the sale of new offices ; but, that institution bemg 
speedUy suppressed, in the following year he accompanied 
his father, then Mayor of Bordeaux, to Paris, where Pierre 
was skiKully advocating the restoration of the privileges of 
his municipality, which had been lost by popular rioting 
against the salt- tax some years before. Michel acquired a 
love for Paris which never left him \ but in 1557 he took 
up his law work at the Parlement of Bordeaux, in which 
the Cour of Perigueux was embodied ; winning, however, 
no distinction, and apparently small practice, in that 
capacity, though he acted for his Perigueux colleagues in 
claiming their rights. Much more important to his mental 
life was the instantaneous and intense friendship he formed 
with another young lawyer, ^Stieime de la Boetie, a person- 
ality in some ways as remarkable, perhaps, as Montaigne's 
own, and still remembered in respect of some of his political 
writings, as well as of that singularly ardent friendship. It 
lasted till the death of La Boetie, which occurred in 1563, 
under circumstances movingly described in a long letter by 
Montaigne to his father. 

La Boetie 's estimate of his young friend helps us to realize 
Michel’s temperament. The essayist in later years tells us 
that in youth he was in large measure dull and inert, or, as 
we should say, incorrigibly lazy. Also, however, he de- 
scribes his adult self as vehement, though not quarrelsome, 
in debate. La Boetie, describing him as somewhat prone 
to the gratification of his passions, counsels him in a Latin 
poem against that proclivity. 

At this stage Michel's ambitions were towards a more 
distinguished career than that of the provincial magistracy. 
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It is ciear tliat he readily attracted and impressed men in 
high place ; and in 1559 we find him, by his own account, at 
Bar-le-Duc with the court of Francis II, and again at Rouen 
in 1560 at the celebration of the majority of Charles IX. 
There it was that he saw the ' cannibals ’ brought from 
Brazil, who moved him to some of the reflections which 
constitute his essay under that title, though it was not penned 
till nineteen years later, when he had read an account of the 
conquest of the New W orld . But wdiat exactly he was doing, 
or hoped to do, about 1560, we cannot tell. He, who has 
professed to reveal himseK to the fuU in his Essays, and has 
indeed done it to an exceptional degree in respect of his 
tastes, habits, ideals, opinions, affections, follies, and prefer- 
ences, tells us nothing of his life at Court, or of his hopes 
and frustrations. All that we know in that coimexion is 
that he won the special esteem of both Charles IX and 
Henry III, as well as of Henry of Navarre ; that he had 
done (as we gather from several passages in the Essays) 
some campaigning, but apparently no fighting ; that in 
1561 he carried to the Court at Paris a report from the 
authorities at Bordeaux of religious rioting there ; that so 
late as 1574 he was emplo 3 ’^ed to negotiate an agreement 
betvreen the Due de Guise and Henry of Navarre ; that in 
that year he carried an official message from the royalist 
commander at the camp of St. Hermine to the Parlement of 
Bordeaux ; that he further mediated between the two 
Henries ; and that he grew more and more in the estimation 
of the King of Navarre, whom he in turn valued above all 
his predecessors. 

At an early stage of his connexion with court affairs, it 
would seem, he began to feel that it would prove for him 
a blind alley. His friend La Boetie died at the age of thirty- 
two, leaving him his library and papers ; and after mourn- 
ing for his dead friend as intensely as he had loved him, he 
married in his own thirty-third year Frangoise de la Chas- 
saigne, daughter of one of his colleagues at the Parlement of 
Bordeaux. At this stage, though the marriage proved a 
substantially happy one, he had not renounced the hope of 
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a public career, but the fates disposed otherwise. In 1568 
his father died, aged 72, leaving him a well-found estate and 
chateau, Pierre having been as careful an administrator as 
his son was confessedly lax. It appears to be now agreed 
among the biographers that Michel was the eldest son ; 
though it was long taken for granted that he had two elder 
brothers who predeceased him. What is certain is that, 
desolated alike by the loss of his friend and the desperate 
aspect of the affairs of the nation, and failing to obtain a 
high employment which he seems to have hoped for in 1570, 
when he spent some time at Paris, he retired to country life, 
resigning or selling his function as magistrate at Bordeaux. 
The surviving brothers were provided for by other family 
estates, but Mchel had a sufficiency in that of Montaigne. 

We can partly guess at his thwarted ambitions from the 
fact that he has set up a mystification by calling himself, 
first in his line, simply ‘ de Montaigne ’, dropping from his 
signature the ^ Eyquem which his father had always used. 
He further provoked the gibe of Scaliger by alleging 
(Essays, III, ix, and elsewhere) that ' most of his ancestors ’ 
had been ‘ de Montaigne and had there been buried ; 
which was not the fact. There is thus a certain touch of 
worldly self-importance in the famous Latin declaration 
which he caused to be incribed, in 1571, on the walls of his 
little study, opening on the library in the tower of his 
chateau : 

‘ In the year of Christ 1571, at the age of 38, the eve of the Calends 
of March, his birthday, Michel de Montaigne [Mich. Montanus\, long 
wearied of the slavery of the courts and of public functions, while 
still in health \dum se integer] retires to the bosom of the learned 
Virgins, where in quiet and security he hopes, if the fates allow, to 
pass what may be left him of a life already more than half spent, 
consecrating this ancestral dwelling and sweet retreat to his liberty 
and tranquillity and leisure.’ 

Even at that stage, probably, he would have taken a 
post at Court had it been offered him on tolerable terms. 
The Order of St. Michael, conferred on him by Charles IX 
with a highly flattering letter, in October 1571, had been 
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greatly coveted by him in his youth ; he has warmly avowed 
his love for Paris ; he had confessedly no vocation for a 
rural life ; and his profession of weariness, though it seems 
to refer mainly to his duties as magistrate, tells of some 
considerable past share in public affairs. The inference has 
been drawn that he found it impossible to lend himself to the 
pohtical methods of Catherine de Medicis, who habitually 
sought to overrule the measures of her sons, always in- 
triguing and always playiug false. One student has summed 
up that in the Queen’s and her sons’ counsels at that time 
there was ' perhaps not one honest man ’. Montaigne’s own 
love of straight dealing, which was never affected by any 
of his rules of w^orldly wisdom, is shown by his dedication, 
in 1570, of the small volume of La Beetle’s Latin verses to 
Michel de L’Hopital, who had been ‘ disgraced ’ from his 
Chancellorship in 1568. But, when all is said, it has to be 
recognized that Montaigne had not the cast of mind and 
temperament needed to fit a man for the tasks of political 
life in his period. In one of his most intimate Essays (III, 
ix) he suggests that he might have developed that way if he 
would, but comes down heavily on the side of avowal of his 
repugnances. 

Doubtless he knew that men like Brantome mocked him, 
regarding him as a dabbler in State affairs, thinking to play 
that tremendous game, with its countless crises and appalling 
surprises, its desperate cross currents and its incalculable 
risks, by way of common sense and good feeling. Mon- 
taigne was a hater of cruelty in a cruel age, sickened by the 
sight of executions when executions were of daily occur- 
rence, loathing massacres, yearning for order and legality 
among men vowed to illegality and deadly feud. His 
desultory work even as a magistrate irked and burdened 
him. He saw a vast mass of complicated laws, uncompre- 
hended by the people and administered by magistrates who 
made their incomes by their fees, doing justice or injustice 
as their skill or their ignorance prevailed. Loathing the 
stupidity of judicial torture, he had to face it as part of the 
received jurisprudence. For such a spirit, impatient of 
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drudgery, incapable of systematic toil, chronically sunk 
in reveries on the follies and madnesses of men, statecraft 
was even less practicable than the taskwork of law ; and he 
inevitably gravitated to another way of life. 

The issue, in separate volumes, of the writings and trans- 
lations of La Boetie, in commemoration of the dead friend, 
had followed on the publication in 1569 of Montaigne’s 
translation of the Latin Theologia Naturalis of Raymond 
Sebond or Sebon, a task laid upon him by his father some 
time before the latter’s death. So far there was no sign of 
any craving for authorship on Montaigne’s own part, save 
for a hint in one of his dedications of the writings of La 
Boetie. It was not till 1572, the year of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, after wMch de L’Hopital died 
broken-hearted, that he began to jot down small essays of 
commentary on matters that had struck him in his reading ; 
and it was after the Massacre that his thoughts began to 
take a written shape determined by that frightful episode 
and the new harvest of national evil which followed. 

In such early essays as those on Goods and Evils, on 
Learning to Die, on Custom, and on The Cannibals, in 
Book I, we see him already at that standpoint of agnostic 
and anti-dogmatic sanity which is the essential note of his 
message to his time. He had been forced back on his own 
soul for a philosophy of life in an age which was visibly 
going from bad to worse in a series of murderous strifes over 
matters of church government ; and he was feeling his way 
towards ruling conceptions by which men and States could 
maintain a better life. In the years 1573-6 men of his 
general way of political thinking, who can be classed as 
Liberal Catholics, planned for a new settlement ; and in 
1574, as we learn from the historian De Thou, who highly 
esteemed him, he personally mediated between the two 
outstanding leaders of the great factions, the Due de Guise 
and Henry of Navarre. But in 1576 Henry escaped from 
the Louvre, where he had been in informal detention since 
the Massacre ; and in that year was formed the new Catholic 
League against the party of Protestant Reform, initiating 
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a new period of furious warfare. The publication in 1574 of 
the Discours sur la Servitude Volontaire of La Boetie, which 
greatly fomented the new Protestant movement, has been 
held to be a result of the commiinication of the manuscript 
by Montaigne, who had abstained thus far from publishing 
it. It is indeed, despite its lame conclusion, a singularly 
bold performance, setting forth, in a fashion that savours 
much of Montaigne’s own forthright dialectic, how the 
power of the autocrat is given him by those who obey and 
abet him — a classic truth more calmly formulated by Hume 
two hundred years later. 

In his own person, however, Montaigne was no advocate 
of either innovation or insurrection. He simply desired 
peace and quietness on conservative lines ; and he early 
saw that the hope of France lay in the unfanatical Henry 
of Navarre, from whom in 1577 he accepted the honour of 
the post of Gentleman Ordinary of the King’s Chamber — 
this though he already held the same status with Charles IX. 
But henceforth he took no share either in the fighting or in 
diplomacy, keeping in touch both with Navarre and the 
Court, but also keeping as far as possible free from all 
embroilments with his neighbours, some of whom made the 
task hard for him. 

His house, being undefended, was once entered ; but bis 
tranquil self-possession discountenanced the intruders. 
Once, in a time of truce, he was captured and pillaged ; but 
in that case also he extricated himself by his cool courage. 
In a time of plague he had to leave his chateau for six 
months and harbour his household as best he could else- 
where ; but he weathered the storm. 

His life’s leisurely task was now the writing of the Essays, 
in the light of varying but ever maturing thought. A large 
part was evidently played in his intellectual life by the new 
French translation, by Jacques Amyot (1559-72), of the 
Lives and the Moralia of Plutarch, in which the strifes and 
the meditations of antiquity yield so much light and leading 
for the modern world. It is chiefly through Plutarch that 
he intellectually relates to Greek life and thought. We see 
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him at times reacting strongly against both. Plato and 
Aristotle ; and he is not always firm in his homage to 
Socrates. But Plutarch always holds him, as a treasury of 
the lore of life and action and ethical feeling. 

We can picture him doing his thinking, as he tells us, 
chiefly on his rides, or over his books in his secluded study 
life, so vividly set forth in a late Essay (III, ui), alone 
among his books and his papers, looking up occasionally 
at his pictures and his Latin mottoes — a very character- 
istic miscellany from Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Sextus 
Empiricus, Stobaeus, Solomon’s Proverbs, the Psalms, St. 
Paul’s Epistles, Isaiah, Homer, Plato, Epictetus, Herodotus, 
Horace, Terence, Lucretius, and other ancient stores of 
visdom. Eifty-four sentences, thus extracted, have been 
deciphered from forty-six joists and two transverse beams 
of the library. They are the gnomic forms of the conception 
of human fife expounded throughout the Essays. ' There is 
no reason which is not opposed b}^ an equal reason ’ ; ' Re- 
joice in the present life : all else is beyond thee ’ ; ‘I 
determine nothing ; I do not comprehend things ; I suspend 
judgement ; I examine ’ ; ‘ Guiding ourselves by custom 
and the senses ’ ; ‘ All is vanity ’ ,* ‘ God made men like to 
a shadow, of which who, after sunset, shall judge ? ’ ; ' All : 
the heavens and the earth and the waters, are as nothing 
beside the immensity of the universe ’ ; ' Man, a fragile 
vase ’ ; 'No man hath known, and none shall know, aught 
with certitude ’ ; ' The human race is too greedy of fables ’ ; 
'Woe to you who are wise in your own eyes ’ ; ' Men are 
tormented by their opinions of things, not by the things 
themselves ’ ; ' The beautiful is worthy of admiration 

And inasmuch as his library of a thousand volumes was 
gathered on the nucleus of that left him by La Boetie, he 
caused to be inscribed on the frieze, in Latin, this tribute to 
the never-forgotten friend : 

‘ Unhappily deprived of the sweetest, the kindest, and the closest 
comrade, than whom our age has seen nothing better, nothing more 
learned, nothing mdre lovable, nothing more perfect, Michel Mon- 
taigne [Montanus] mindful of that mutual love which conjoined 
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them, greatly desiring to erect a momiment thereof than -which 
nothing could be more significant, set up this special furniture of 
learning, in which is his joy.’ 

Thus surrounded, and thus inspired by emotion and dis- 
cursive reading, he gradually passed from unpretending 
comments on historic episodes to an unfolding of his 
thoughts and feelings on the whole panorama of human 
experience, past and present, collective and individual, con- 
necting it all by the living thread of his personahty, till he 
could claim that always he was but revealing and propound- 
ing himself, his ' Me seeing himself in mankind and man- 
kind in himseK. Writing as the mood took him, through 
years of apparently insuperable strife, living in one of the 
most violently troubled regions of a France perpetually 
convulsed, yet contriving to pass unscathed through the 
whole evil time, he could not but keep his thoughts adjusted 
to that tempest outside, however peacefully he passed his 
days with his books and his pen. Thus it came about that 
he penned a singularly vital book, a livre de bonne foi, coming 
home, in Bacon’s phrase, to the business and bosoms of men 
with a curiously discursive directness. 

It first appeared in 1580, in two small volumes, represent- 
ing only about a third part of what it was to become. Then, 
having had it carefully prmted at Bordeaux, he rested for 
a time from his labours. In 1579 he had had his first attack 
of the malady of the stone, which he had inherited from his 
father, who died of it ; and, with his book off his hands, he 
bethought himself of seeing the world outside France, 
doubting whether he had many years of life before him. 
Accordingly he set out upon his travels, which lasted for 
seventeen months, and of which he preserved an exact 
itinerary, in large part dictated to his valet. At Paris he 
presented himself to Henry III, to whom he had previously 
sent a copy of the Essais ; and the King, who always 
regarded him amicably, bestowed due compliments. 

Leaving Paris in June 1580, he went to the siege of La 
P^re, whence he transported to Soissons the body of his 
friend, the intimate companion of Henry of Navarre, 
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Philibert de Grammont, who had been killed in that siege. 
Thence he passed through Switzerland and Germany to 
Pome, where he was courteously received, though his 
Essais had been subjected to the ecclesiastical censure, and 
he was politely invited to make certain changes. Some 
changes (not all of those promised) he did make in the 
second edition, but they were of such a kind as appear to 
posterity to deepen the heresy imputed. Long afterwards, 
this was recognized by the Papal authorities ; and in 1676 
the Essais were placed on the Papal Index of Prohibited 
Books.^ But in Italy his behaviour was carefully correct ; 
and at Loretto he installed a silver ex-voto group of figures, 
representing himself, his wife and his daughter, kneeling 
before the Virgin. At Lucca the essayist learned that he was 
to be elected Mayor of Bordeaux, as his father had been 
before him, an honour probably resulting from the inter- 
vention of both Henry III and Henry of Havarre . Returning 
to Bordeaux, he received there a letter from Henry III which 
left him no choice hut to accept the mayoralty. 

However remiss he may have been as a magistrate, he 
seems to have been an efficient Mayor. He took action 
against the Jesuits, who had been fanatically mismanaging 
matters in the town, and also took steps to create a munici- 
pal service to look after destitute children. In 1583 he was 
re-elected Mayor for two more years, continuing to be active 
against the seditious Leaguers, and mediating, not without 
good effect, between Henry of Prance and Henry of 
JNavarre. 

In 1584, by the death of the Due d'Alengon, last surviving 
brother of Henry III, Henry of Navarre became legitimate 
heir to the throne ; and one of his journeys was to the 
chateau of Montaigne, where, with his retinue, he stayed 
two days, paying his host the compliment of eating without 
the ‘ examen of aliments ’ which was still customary in the 

^ It has been inferred that the special cause was his insistence oji 
crediting animals with reason, whereas the Cartesian philosophy, which 
in 1676 was dominant, represented them as automata. Montaigne’s 
doctrine was held to imperil that of human immortality. 
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life of kings in that age. In the following year Montaigne 
incurred a modem charge of neglect of public duty by not 
residing at Bordeaux during a visitation of the plague. No 
contemporary, however, expected him to do so. Two years 
later, in 1587, the King of Navarre, now victor of Contras, 
again passed two days at Montaigne’s chateau. 

By this time Montaigne had put together the greatly 
expanded fourth edition of his Essais, the solid foundation 
of his fame. The two ‘ books ’ had become three, and the 
two earlier had undergone much enlargement. Going to 
Paris to have the new edition published there, he had the 
memorable experience of being cast into prison, on grounds 
of private mahce, by the Catholic League, a durance from 
which he was released after eight hours by the intervention 
of Catherine de Medicis. Returning from Paris, he attended 
the fateful ' ifitats Generaux ’ at Blois, and had the luck to 
leave before the assassination of the Due de Guise, which 
was to be avenged in the following year by the assassination 
of Henry III ; an event which left Henry of Navarre the 
legitimate king. 

But Montaigne was not fated to live to see the triumph 
of his chosen hero. In two letters, written in 1590, he 
declares his joyful adherence, and vows to go to Henry at 
Paris, if his strength permits, as soon as the king enters 
his capital ; refusing incidentally to accept ofiers of money 
which Henry had made him. Not* till 1594 did Henry, 
turned Catholic, enter Paris. On the 13th of September, 
1592, with France stiU agonizing in a religious war, the 
essayist had passed away, after a brief iUness, in the course 
of which he quietly took leave of his friends. True to his 
practice, he received the sacrament, dying immediately 
afterwards. 

In the last two years of his life he had made two new 
friends, one the ecclesiastic Pierre Charron, who became his 
devoted disciple, the other Mademoiselle Marie de Gournay, 
no less devoted, of whom the essayist affectionately spoke 
as his adopted daughter. Dying, he left behind him a 
revised copy of the 1588 edition of the Essays, with many 

I b 
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additions and corrections ; and in 1595 there resulted the 
publication of the definitive edition, which Mile de Gournay 
supervised. To this day, disputes continue as to the faith- 
fulness of her editing at certain points ; though at the hands 
of vigilant editors there has latterly emerged an authorita- 
tive text. But the posthumous edition found reception as 
a classic. Montaigne, writing saTis fctQOfi, with no thought 
of immortality, had at once created for himself a monument 
^ more enduring than brass ’, and wrought for his country a 
service which even then thoughtful men could see to be 
inestimable. 


II 

Pascal and the other recluses of Port-Royal, who in the 
seventeenth century censured Montaigne for * putting all 
things in doubt do not seem ever to have asked themselves 
w^hat parts they themselves would or could have played in 
the world of furious strife in which Montaigne's lot was laid. 
It is well said that we should be cautious as to how we 
condemn a past age in relation to our own ; but even those 
who give the warning confess that the age of the religious 
wars in Prance was one of the very worst in modern history. 
Montaigne is the witness, as he is the monitor. Por a full 
generation, after a hideous epidemic of heretic -burning, 
there went on an almost continuous war of religions, pro- 
ducing an immense dissolution of all the normal moralities 
between man and man, their place being taken by the law- 
less impulses of fanaticism, faction, and hate. Religious 
passions wrought, as do race hatreds, to make men abnorm- 
ally cruel and unscrupulous. Again and again does Mon- 
taigne indicate how perjury and treachery and massacre 
and savage cruelty came to be regarded as fitting expedients 
in such a protracted struggle. Everything that Thucydides 
has said of the corruption of Greek character in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war is true for the Prance of Montaigne’s life- 
time in a far higher degree. 

In one grave paragraph (vol. II, p. 421) he presents a 
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picture wliich impresses more than any statistical record 
of crime and slaughter : 

‘ I see not one action, or three, or a hundred, but a commonly 
accepted state of morality so unnatural, especially as regards in- 
humanity and treachery, which are to me the worst of aU sins, that 
I have not the heart to think of them without horror ; and they 
excite my wonder almost as much as my detestation. The practice 
of these egregious villanies bears as much the mark of strength and 
vigour of soul as of error and disorder.’ 

It was a world in which men had come to make evil their 
good ; and it was for that age of anarchy that Montaigne 
shaped his curiously skilful counsels of doubt. Any one 
who should have sought to do the work by a frontal attack, 
directly antagonizing the estabhshed faith as such, would 
but have put himself in mortal danger. Rabelais, in a pre- 
vious generation, had need to cover his assaults on bigotry 
by an exuberant parade of buffoonery ; and when Montaigne 
doubtfully spoke of Rabelais's books as merely amusing 
— a term which has dissatisfied many good Rabelaisians 
— he was probably not blind to Rabelais's real service, 
but simply careful not to lay significant stress on it. It 
suited at once Montaigne's ultimate purpose and his cast of 
mind to set out by challenging in particular the Protestant 
innovators in religion and the unbelievers. The Apology 
for Raymond Sebond ’ begins by professing to vindicate 
that respectable theologian, who had methodically vindi- 
cated theism, providence, and revelation, against all who 
called them in question. Montaigne naturally leant to the 
side of his father, who had enjoined upon him the trans- 
lation of Sebond's Latin treatise into French ; and he 
professes to have retained his own orthodoxy intact in the 
face of all assaults upon it. But his charge against heretics 
and unbelievers is not that they lack faith and orthodoxy ; 
it is that they are unwarrantably confident in the inerranc^^ 
of reason. 

This again was a strictly orthodox line of attack : 
‘ philosophic ’ scepticism was already an established weapon 
against rationalism and in the defence of the Catholic 

b 2 
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faith ; as it was later in the hands of Huet and others. But 
no one, perhaps, ever employed it so vigorously against 
any form of reasoned religious or irreligious conviction 
as does Montaigne. Sebond. writing about a century and 
a half earlier, had placed man high in the scheme of things, 
extolling reason as a divine gift. Montaigne, at this stage 
full of the Pyrrhonism he had drawn from Sextus Empiricus, 
vdll allow no virtue to reason save as a means of discrediting 
reason. Having scouted its constructive pretensions, he 
proceeds, under the flag of faith, to turn his battery on the 
very convictions which ostensibly underlie faith, putting 
every species of a 'priori belief on one footing. Thus all 
forms of dogmatism are alike discredited as phases of the 
same folly of certitude on matters essentially uncertain. 

And there was no counsel that the age more needed. For 
a whole generation, men had grown more and more indu- 
rated in enmity over issues of creed and formula, church 
government, ritual and doctrine, till it seemed as if France 
were realizing Armageddon. As early as 1580, it was 
estimated that 800,000 lives had been destroyed in battle 
and massacre, nine towns razed, 250 villages burned, and 
128,000 houses ruined, with brigandage everywhere on 
foot. After 1580 there was much further fighting, blood- 
shed, and destruction. And stiU nothing was settled. The 
Protestants had set out to challenge the established system 
with all the asperity of earnest theologians, utterly con- 
vinced of their own rightness and of the wrongness of what 
they attacked. In the Sacred Books they felt they had at 
once a basis that could not be shaken and a guidance which 
could not mislead ; and the resistance they encountered 
was for them that of men clinging to temporalities and blind 
to any other consideration. Broadly speaking, perhaps, 
this was true. The most resented heresies were always 
those which endangered church revenues and churchmen’s 
power. But in the nature of things the Protestant divines 
also sought, and needed, power and revenue ; and the trans- 
ference to them of the Catholic endowments in a large part 
of Switzerland, to say nothing of the secularization of 
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Church property in England, precluded any great pretence 
of unworldlhiess on the side of the new opinion. 

Montaigne had quite sincerely resented the unending tur- 
moil created by the Eeform doctrines. For him they were 
but reckless enforcements of new dogmas against old, by 
men no better qualified to dogmatize than their fathers had 
been, and culpably heedless of the frightful social conse- 
quences of their demands. In this mood, he was little con- 
cerned to plead for toleration for their forms of worship, 
which, indeed, with the accompan 3 dng system of new 
Church government, promised an ultimate state of things 
wherein, as in Geneva and England and Scotland, scanty 
tolerance would be shown to Catholics. That Montaigne 
should have taken the oath of the fanatical Paris Parlement 
in 1562 speaks rather ill for his judgement at that stage — if 
indeed it was not practically dictated to him ; but many 
men not lacking in judgement have pronounced that the 
dream of mutual toleration then cherished by the great 
Chancellor de L’Hopital was that of a man who simply could 
not realize the nature of the forces facing him. Montaigne, 
nevertheless, came to respect him deeply as a great man and 
a true patriot. 

Whether or not Montaigne had any painful searchings of 
heart after taking the oath of 1562, he has not told us. But 
he has abundantly revealed how he recoiled from the ever- 
intensifying fury of the later Leaguers, and that the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day was for him a pro- 
foundly shattering and revolting experience, fixing his de- 
termination to keep aloof to the utmost of his power from 
the party principles which led to such practice. Some of 
the burning phrases in the ' Apology ’ (Book II, xii) are 
evidently struck from him by that frightful memory. 
Thenceforth it was clear to him that the one thing he could 
do for his country was to undermine as he best might the 
deadly certitudes that had turned France into a scene of 
savagery and desolation. Though he repeats, and never 
retracts, his keen indictment of the Huguenots for having 
plunged their country into the whirlpool of civil war, he so 
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bore himself latterly that he was by many reckoned one 
of their party. As he tells us, he met such charges with 
mockery, disdaining to exculpate himself. In his book, his 
vehement censure of the Reformers could best gain him the 
ear of the Cathohcs ; and so he compassed his end. 

NTo line of policy that might have been proposed to kings 
and chiefs of faction could avail. The kings and the 
Protestant faction-leaders were not the main determining 
forces. It is clear that Charles IX and Henry III, and 
Catherine de Medicis before them, were alike willing to 
come to terms with the Protestants, seeing in the Catholic 
faction headed by the Guises a more dangerous enemy to 
their dynasty. By the zealots behind them they were 
baffled and driven to worse courses, till finally Henry III 
was assassinated. On the other hand, as Montaigne knew, 
Henry of Navarre was no fanatical Protestant, but one who 
had to go warily lest he should alienate his more zealous 
foUow^ers. It was the general spirit of fierce fanatical certi- 
tude, on both sides, that maintained the state of chronic 
civil war, the continuous demoralization of civil life, the 
anarchy and the deepening impoverishment of the whole 
realm. Montaigne early learned to see in Henry of Navarre 
the hope of the future ; but Henry would be powerless in 
a Prance of unimpaired fanaticism. It was for Montaigne, 
then, to play the sapper and miner of the old order of things ; 
and this purpose, once fortuitously formed, can be seen to 
underlie at length the bulk of his writing. 

In the ' Apology for Raymond Sebond ’ he can be seen as 
it were giving out, under cover of orthodoxy, his own re- 
action, in his first years of retreat, against aU the dogmatism 
of his age. It appears to have been written at intervals 
round 1576, when he had a medal struck with his effigy and 
the inscription Que sQay je? ' What know I ? * Portions 
cannot be of earlier date than 1578. The result is a treatise 
in which credulity and incredulity, faith in tradition and 
derision of common belief, insistence on scientific doubt and 
disparagement of all science, oddly alternate. But the total 
efiect is a discrediting of the normal religious certitudes. 
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That ethics are matters of custom ; that creeds are matters 
of place of birth ; that Moslem faith is the twin of Christian 
faith ; that religious zeal turns men into savages ; that wars 
are matters of mere nationality or of mere partisanship ; 
that men in the mass are for ever ignorantly sure of what 
they know nothing about, and childishly heedless of how 
they risk life and well-being for vain causes — such is the 
burden of Montaigne’s " sceptical ’ polemic, addressed to 
a generation that had brought France nigh to both moral 
and material ruin by stress of the certitudes in question. 

It is forcing an open door to retort that Montaigne, 
parading universal ‘ doubt was no consistent sceptic. Of 
course he was not, as he expressly avows ; though for a time 
he sought to be, sawing at the bough on which he sat. For 
a time, perhaps, he had httle confidence in any abstract 
moral proposition ; and, living in an age whose ' science ’ 
had its hinder parts embedded in delusion, he was always 
dubious about science, new and old. When certitude spelt 
havoc, such a rebounding spirit as his might touch the state 
of universal uncertainty which some of his earlier essays 
profess. But his large and sane understanding and his 
searching thought soon brought him to steady moral bear- 
ings. When he had re-made his philosophy of life for him- 
self, he was full of hearty certitudes, moral, educational, 
political, and literary. The certitudes he distrusted and 
deprecated were mainly those wMch made men anti-moral, 
disloyal, internecine, barbarian, decivihzed. That these 
things were bad, he never doubted. A sceptic in the strict 
theoretic sense, indeed, a doubter of all things, a consistent 
‘ Pyrrhonist never existed, as Montaigne himself observes. 
Pyrrho at his start evoked the challenging and unanswerable 
question whether he doubted that he doubted ; and Mon- 
taigne’s polemic was but a shrewd yet artless strategy to 
turn fierce believers into sobered doubters on one side, by 
showing them that the enduring certitudes lay with the 
vital pieties of human relationship, which were being utterly 
lost in the desperate maintenance of the other sort. 

It is not to be pretended that he was all along clear and 
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consistent in his thought. His dialectic often outgoes his 
own conviction, and clashes flatly with his profession of 
faith. And though it may be argued, as by his latest and 
most accomplished editor, the veteran Dr. Armaingaud, 
that some of his self-contradictions are deliberate and 
strategic, some are not so describable. Just as he at times 
contradicts himself, within a page, on concrete matters, 
through sheer change of mood or stress of argument, he 
varies in his philosophic positions. Few men of his day, 
indeed, passed their intuitions and their prepossessions so 
energetically through the alembic of thought ; but to the 
last he exhibits some that have not imdergone the process. 
He shaped his philosophy as he went along, expressing him- 
self differently at different times, constantly avowing, even 
in excess of the fact, that he was ^ undulating and diverse 
in his thinking. This was at once his security and half the 
secret of his influence. Had he been the oonfident framer 
of a new system of precise doctrine, he would have aroused 
hot hostility where in his own way he disarmed it. His con- 
genital conservatism, making him dubious about Coper- 
nicanism and many other ^ upsetting ’ notions, gave him 
a footing with many who might easily have been alienated 
by any large show of faith in ' new-fangled ’ doctrines. His 
flouting of innovation won him their ear for his counsels 
against dogmatism. Th^ outcome was that on the wasting 
fever of French fanaticism Montaigne sprinkled cool reason, 
and thus wrought incalculably to prepare for the better life 
that was to come with the advent of Henry of Navarre, the 
king who thought that ' Paris was well worth a Mass 
entered it without a siege, and made peace by declaring 
himseff a Catholic while securing for Protestants complete 
liberty of worship. That was the king for Montaigne, who 
would have given him a delighted acclamation had he lived 
to see his crowning. 

To note the evolution is to realize at once the sagacity and 
the efficacy of Montaigne’s literary course. He has been on 
the one hand censured for circuitous tactics, and on the 
other praised for pioneering hardihood. Both views have 
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tiieir measui’e of justification. Montaigne's tactic was the 
only one that in his day could have to any important extent 
carried his point. He was, in fact, playing wdth fire, and 
could succeed only by protesting that he was but playing. 
Yet he writes at times with an astonishing temerity ; and 
not least audaciously when he humorously hints that he 
means more than he says. It is to be suspected, on the 
other hand, that the tissue of trivialities which he spins in 
the closing essay "was inserted by way of giving an air of 
slightness to the whole, as well as of covering the mordancy 
of some sayings in that very essay. How dangerous it was 
to do the same work in a systematic and dead-serious 
fashion was seen in the decade after his death, when his 
friend and disciple, the churchman Charron, put into his 
treatise Of Wisdom, in close order, the gist of Montaigne’s 
teaching, unwittingly bringing out the contradictions in 
startling rehef . The disciple was execrated and persecuted 
where the master had gone scot-free. The famous Satyrs 
IlSnippee, a witty composition which in 1593 brought to 
the work of pacification the powerful weapon of ridicule, 
wielded by politiques — Catholics who were tired of Spanish 
fomenting of French strifes — has been disparaged as 
' belated ’ in relation to Montaigne’s pioneering. But before 
Montaigne had cooled the old fervours, direct ridicule of 
Catholic fanaticism would have been as impracticable, in 
orthodox circles, as direct impeachment of CathoKc beliefs. 
The Satyrs, which ran through three editions in three weeks, 
was the practical coroUary of Montaigne’s subtle permea- 
tion ; and the whole movement culminated in Henry’s 
coronation and in the establishment of toleration by the 
Edict of Nantes. 

If we turn aside from the course of State hfe to that of 
philosophic thought, we see the influence of Montaigne 
at work in another fashion. The reconsideration of faith 
and dogma had of course begun long before him : the very 
treatise of Raymond Sebond was a reaction against it in 
the previous century ; and such writings as those of Bona- 
venture des Periers were partly co-operant with those of 
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Montaigne in his own day. But the ‘ Apology for Raymond 
Sebond and the recurrent pressure of the same course of 
thought in Montaigne’s later essays, constituted the most 
eSective impulse of the kind that had yet arisen. The 
covert humour of Montaigne outdid the hmnorism of Des 
Periers. The once famous treatise of Sanchez (1581) Quod 
Nihil Scitur, ' That Nothing is to be Known,’ is thoroughly 
sceptical *, but to read it is to listen to the click of logical 
castanets, and to turn away unmoved. Montaigne’s impact 
is vital. It is accordingly a warrantable statement that 
Montaigne is the spiritual father of Descartes, as Descartes 
in turn was the spiritual father of Spinoza. This does not 
seem to have been fully realized in Descartes’ own day, by 
reason of the complete contrast between his grave methodic 
ways and the gaily unmethodic fashion of Montai^e, as 
well as of the conflict of their views on reason in animals ; 
but in retrospect it seems clear enough. And the fact that 
Montaigne was not soon recognized as a philosophic force 
is the decisive proof of the completeness with which he had 
achieved his practical end, the undermining of active 
fanaticism, the lowering of men’s blood pressures, the 
change of mood which put peace and progress in place of 
wholly destructive strife. 

He had at once reached the audience that he required. 
From the first he was the favourite author of country 
squires ; and he professed to grumble over the fact that 
ladies read him for pastime. It was thus that he was civiliz- 
ing his nation. Not all at once, of course, and not at all 
completely. In the next century, Madame de Sevigno pro- 
fessed to adore him ; and she doubtless enjoyed the Essais 
greatly, being herself a woman of genius, with the gift of 
putting things adhesively. Yet, with the ruck of her genera- 
tion, she acclaimed the Revocation, by Louis XIV, of the 
Edict of Nantes, the enactment of which by Henry IV in 
1598 had been the benign solution of the Wars of Religion, 
and would as such have been hailed by Montaigne had he 
been then alive. Madame de S^vign6 hailed its undoing. 
That is the way of women, as of men. But nevertheless the 
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humane wisdom of Montaigne had entered into the life- 
blood of France, and of the world. In his essay on the 
upbringing of boys there is a picture of a mother rejoicing in 
the spectacle of her boy T^Tinging, in manly fashion, the 
neck of a chicken. You will find it subtly reproduced by 
Shakespeare, in Goriolanus, where the victim is a butterfly. 
Montaigne had touched a kindred spirit on that issue. 

Ill 

His quiet success was the outcome of three factors, his 
manifold matter, his unmethodical method, and his un- 
mannered manner. His serious counsel was the febrifuge 
that most men needed. But it was blended with a vast 
variety of expatiation on a hundred topics of human 
interest, the talk of a widely read and widely interested man, 
chatting with his fellows as having no axe to grind, but 
merely delivering himself of most of the thoughts and com- 
ments on life that came to him in the chances of his discur- 
sive reading and his daily experience. No such mass of 
diversely interesting discourse had been put forth by any 
modern before the appearance of the expanded edition of 
the Essays in 1588. 

It was indeed no small range of fascinating talk that won 
for Montaigne the ear of his countr 5 mien in an age in which 
such serious counsels as his were by so many viewed askance. 
They were won by a quite novel vivacity of discussion of 
life in aU its aspects, in which the perilous thoughts passed 
in the crowd of others. And he whose main service to his age 
was to calm passions that are now obsolescent is just as 
readable in ours by force of his vividness, his variety, his 
reality. In the age of Sidney he spontaneously acted on 
Sidney’s counsel to the English rhymers. He looked in his 
heart and wrote. 

Hence the Essays differed vitally from the most famous 
work of previous publicists, such as Petrarch and Erasmus 
and Lipsius, in respect of a new simplicity and spontaneity, 
a disregard of aU academic artifice, alike in style and in 
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structure. And this course was not taken for lack of literary 
instinct, but because of an instinct freshly alive. No man 
knew better than Montaigne the force of style at its best. 
In one essay, of equivocal inspiration, he breaks away in 
a truly w^ell-inspired excursus on the potency of the right 
choice of words as made by the old masters of the art — the 
cry of a reader w^ho from youth up had been progressively 
bored by the arts of the schooled virtuosi in prose and 
verse. 

Montaigne’s main literary secret is the resort to the mood 
of animated conversation for his driving force ; the fit 
method of one who never planned an essay as it came to be 
finished, and who to the last was capable of inserting new 
blocks of matter in old discourses, with small concern for 
the sequence of the paragraphs. As against the essayists 
of the desk, he is the essayist of the armchair. He does not 
conceal his secret. ' The style I like he writes (I, xxvi), ‘ is 
one that is simple and unaffected, the same in writing as on 
the tongue ; a succulent and nervous style, terse and 
packed ; not so much elegant and trimmed as vehement and 
brusque.’ In his case, the style was truly the man. In 
reading many serious authors of that and previous centuries 
we have a sense as of listening to falsetto, or to the ' in- 
toning ’ of the pulpit. In Montaigne we get always the 
living voice. And thus he adds to the effect of his utterance 
that of urgent personality, which is one of the vitalizing 
forces of literature. \^en matter and manner thus 
coalesce, as for instance in the essay just cited, there 
results an impact on the reader’s whole perceptive faculties 
such as no writer on education before or since has surpassed, 
even though the doctrine be classic. 

Launched at last on the enterprise of expressing his " me ’ 
in as many of its facets as he was concerned to expose — and 
they were many, though not all — he utters himself with 
the stress and vivacity which, as he tells us, belonged to his 
conversation. He confesses to a vehement exuberance of 
asseveration in his talk, a characteristic still notable in 
Frenchmen of the south, whether gifted or ungifted as 
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writers. To be direct, straightforward, keeping insistently 
to the point, he tells us, was his habit in talking to the great. 
He has paid his readers the compliment of talking to them 
in the same fashion ; though with a breadth and range of 
discourse, and at times of impropriety, beyond the normal 
limits of spoken converse. 

That conforms spontaneously to his character. Rhetoric 
he recognizes as the stock-in-trade of the conventional 
thinker and the professional demagogue. At the outset, 
despite his appreciation of skilled style, he places Cicero, 
the master of rhetoric, lower than Seneca, the man specially 
concerned for conduct ; and Seneca, finally, he ranks below 
Plutarch (so pleasantly translated for him by Amyot), the 
writer who is so sure of his principles that he is content to 
let them be carried on the stream either of biography or 
essay, with a minimum of scholastic argumentation. 
Plutarch’s essays, if any, are Montaigne’s models after he 
has settled down to his work as an essayist. 

But no essayist of any age has talked about himself and 
everything else with such radiant energy as fills his page 
after he has got into his stride. Of all his classics he makes 
literary booty ; but no collector of quotations — unless it 
be, on a more dusty pilgrimage, our own Robert Burton 
(who seems to have invented many of his citations) — ^has 
ever so assimilated his learning to his purpose, so impressed 
his own spirit on all his gathered material. Perhaps he is 
less than fair (Book III, viii) to Commines and others when 
he taxes them with putting as their own the sententious 
sa3dngs of classic writers. That he has himself done many 
a time. But, influenced by others, as he confessedly had 
been, to multiply quotations in his later editions, he could 
defend himself by saying that his own habit and intention 
is to give his quotation rather than to conceal his source, 
while claiming that the old thoughts are his thoughts also. 
‘ It is no more according to Plato than according to me,’ as 
he himself puts it : the wisdom of the ancients has become 
his wisdom, and it reaches us with a new life in his distilla- 
tion. If the classics served him well, he no less well served 
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the classics. More readers, probably, have through him 
come to relish the wisdom of antiquity than through any 
competing form of instruction. In Montaigne, the men of 
the past and those of the present are of one family and of 
one speech ; the men of Plutarch are his friends and inti- 
mates as nearly as his neighbours and his readers. 

It is this living utterance, and this unlimited interest in 
everything human, that gives him his hold on all the 
generations since his time. In his quite diherent way, he 
conveys that sense of universality of outlook that we find 
in Shakespeare, and call Shakespearian. The two minds are 
alike cosmopolitan, open-eyed on aU sides, responsive to all 
human concerns, cognizant of the sins of the great and the 
virtues of the poor, and of the littlenesses and the absurdities 
of all. 

It was the most natural thing in the world that the 
Essays, as translated by his acquaiatance, ' resolute J ohn 
Florio,’ should be conned by Shakespeare even before the 
folio of them was printed off in 1603 ; and that we should 
find in his plays of that period a multitude of echoes of their 
thought and phrase. All the alert spirits of the time must 
have responded to Montaigne in England as in France. 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Chapman, Daniel, Webster, aU paid 
bim heed. The lax use of the word ‘ debt ’ in this con- 
nexion, seeming to overlook the fact that Montaigne’s own 
' debts ’ were overwhelming, has aroused a needless resent- 
ment among some Shakespearians, who superfluously argue 
that Shakespeare could think his own thoughts, and had his 
genius in his own right. They had better have employed 
Montaigne’s own retort and said, " It is no more according 
to Montaigne than according to Shakespeare ’. But it was 
not for nothing that Montaigne was steeped in the didactic 
classics from childhood to age. Half the time the com- 
municated thought is according to the ancients, new minted 
by Montaigne, and newly relished through him by Shake- 
speare as by more learned readers. The genius of rhythmic 
utterance, by which the poet turned all thought at once to 
bcaut}^ and to dramatic illustration, is a new enhancement 
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of the Frenchman’s vibrating prose. But the highest ‘ debt ’ 
we can owe to an author is to be moved by him to think 
better ; and it is no rash guess that Shakespeare was stirred 
by Montaigne’s frequent extoUing of ' Nature ’ above ‘ Art ’ 
to reach the larger truth that the art which is thought to 
outgo Nature ' is an art that Nature makes Montaigne, 
schooled by the Stoics and faced by a society often evilly 
sophisticated, did not steadily see, though he at times 
clearly glimpsed, the scientific truth that ' Nature ’ is just 
everything, and that the new is good and bad as the old was. 

It is assuredly no disparagement to Shakespeare that he 
should have been stirred and stimulated by a writer who so 
afiected many of his best contemporaries in his own land, 
and has so influenced ten generations of French and 
English men of letters since. If only he could have been 
effectually assimilated in time, Montaigne might have done 
for England as a whole, in the next generation, some such 
service as he had done to Prance. But the dread fever of 
fanatical strife was to break out first in Germany, and soon 
afterwards in the island realm ; and not till that age was 
over did the essayist effectively come into his own with 
Englishmen. When he did, he served to prelude and intro- 
duce a new era of tolerance. 

As early as 1685, Charles Cotton, the friend of Izaak 
Walton, translating the Essays anew with much more nearly 
exact scholarship and vigilance than had been bestowed on 
the work by the brave Plorio, championed Montaigne 
against French dissentient criticism with a cordial force 
which won for him in England a new and enduring vogue, 
and this before the message of the Essays had created a new_ 
school of Montaignists in eighteenth-century France. In 
the nineteenth century, Montaigne came more and more 
fully into his own, Emerson being for the English-reading 
world his most effective herald ; till latterly the propaganda 
has been swelled by four competent English monographs, 
two of them by women students. Between such expositions 
and those of the eminent French scholars who have in the 
last half-century newly elucidated and edited the Essays, 
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Montaigne is to-day better understood and more widely 

read than ever before. 

Hence the need for a new English translation. Elorio’s 
will always be a pleasant field for the lovers of Elizabethan 
English, with its rich ‘ crusted ’ vocabulary and its large 
prosody ; but Florio makes mistakes past counting, and 
hardly in any Essay does he fail to make a little nonsense 
somewhere. It is no shame to him. Professor Dowden has 
declared that Montaigne is at once the most translatable 
and the most untranslatable of writers ; but if the first 
clause is to suggest that his meaning is always apparent, it 
must be challenged, Charles Cotton modestly wrote : 

‘ In truth, both lilr, Florio and I are to be excused, where we miss 
the sense of the author, whose language is such in many places as 
grammar cannot reconcile, which renders it the hardest book to 
make a justifiable version of that I yet ever saw in that or any other 
language I understand ; insomuch that though I do think, and am 
pretty confident, I understand French as well as many men, I have 
yet sometimes been forced to grope at his meaning. Peradventure 
the greatest critick would in some places have found my author 
abstruse enough.’ 

It is indeed no shame to the modest Cotton to have mis- 
carried oftener than he suspected, or to his emendators to 
have left some of his errors standing, when we have the 
expert French testimony of Professor Pierre Villey that 
‘ Our experience of university lectures has taught us that 
the language of Montaigne, even for instructed readers, 
lends itself to constant and serious contradictions of 
meaning.' 

To be often obscure is a characteristic of Montaigne as of 
Shakespeare ; the difference here being that the text is 
rarely to be suspected of mere press corruption — though he 
teUs us that that did happen— and that the difficulties are 
mainly of Montaigne's own making. He is not only highly 
idiomatic but Gascon, and old Gascon at that ; his hurrying 
thought at times entangles itself in the most perplexing 
way ; and now and then by an unrevised alteration he 
contrives to say the opposite of what can be seen to have 
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been bis meaning. A test, m fine, the interpretation of 
which frequently gives trouble to accomplished Erench 
specialists, must be often hard to render aright in English. 
It is safe to say of the translation of Mr. Trechmann, revised 
in the light of the preceding ones and of the best Erench 
editions and interpretations of recent years, that none has 
been more patiently and more watchfully made, and none 
brought nearer to all-round accuracy. 

The result is that, as regards Montaigne’s meaning, the 
English reader is now abreast of the French student, aided 
by the latest expert scholarship. And if it be argued, in 
the sense of Professor Dowden’s second clause, that the 
savour and fiavour of Montaigne cannot really be conveyed 
in another tongue, the answer is that his prose at least loses 
much less by translation than does most great poetry ; and 
that in point of meaning he is here made more continuously 
clear than he is in the original for any one but a close 
student. And that is much. Montaigne, once more be it 
said, is not a consistent or systematic thinker. His very 
vivacity involved exaggeration, so that we find him on one 
leaf accusing his countrymen of a dissembling avoidance of 
argument because they cannot endure it, and on the next 
scolding them for the habitual violence of their disputes. 
And this is not a solitary sample. When his devoted 
exponent. Dr. Armaingaud, is fain to argue that his vindi- 
cation of ignorance is not sincere, we must indeed avow that 
at times he writes, as aforesaid, with strategy. But we are 
on safer ground when we say that he is a man of shifting 
moods, sometimes setting up what he has deposed. And 
still he remains one of the most acute of all writers on life 
and opinion, action and impulse, the folly, the wisdom, and 
the potentialities for good inherent in erring humanity of 
all grades ; and to realize exactly what he means is eminently 
worth the while of all who read him at all. A * bedside 
book ’ for many, as he was for Thackeray, he is also fitly 
to be read with the most alert attention. 

Hanging from the frankest coarseness (outdone only by 
our own Chaucer and some of our later clerical classics, as 
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Donne, Herrick, and Swift), to the most earnest brooding 
on life and death, the most heart-searching study of the 
human soul, he is one of the living voices of the past for 
all to whom the past is voiceful. If he offends at one time, 
he makes good at another. At times disrespectful to 
women, he can treat them at others with the true respect 
which counts them equally interested with men in the main 
concerns of life ; and he has had as many appreciative 
women students as any bookman of his age. And if it is his 
special distinction to be intellectually more akin to later 
ages than to his ow^i, in respect of his agnostic outlook on 
ultimate problems, he is none the less acceptable to multi- 
tudes who adhere to the old ways. More than one student 
has undertaken, with what success it is needless to inquire, 
the vindication of his orthodoxy, in defiance of the ban of 
Pascal. The moral would seem to be that nothing human 
was to him alien ; and that the recluse who professed to 
turn his back on the world remained one of its most intimate 
correspondents, as he is one of its most universally laurelled 
names. 

He certainly lends himself to gainsaying. No man of his 
power ever dilated so largely in small talk. Some readers 
never get over the shock of his incidental remark that he 
had lost two or three children (there were really five who so 
died !) at nurse ; and that though he sorrowed he did not 
lastingly grieve. Others find his insouciant attitude towards 
his wife and daughter a matter for charges of egoism, and 
indeed it would not be surprising if they did not warmly 
cherish his memory. But, though his latest editor is 
probably right in deciding that the essayist is concealing 
much family affection under airs of carelessness, charges of 
egoism would not in the least have discomposed Montaigne. 
Was he not making a frank parade of it ? All those avowals 
are made with the ever-implicit comment : ' See what J 
am; see what men are: let us have no concealments’. 
When the personal details are most egoistic he is perfectly 
aware of the part he is playing, even if there be a latent) 
concern for the friendly interest of the reader. One thing 
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he will not have : he will not cater for esteem on false 
pretences. And it is not ultimately esteem on any grounds 
that he is seeking : it is the unfaltering presentment of the 
truth about all things, so far as a man may speak in the 
days of the wars of religion, and preserve (save in Latin) 
the irreducible proprieties — ^none other being recognized. 

And the result is that, as Miss Sichel has put it, " he who 
has read Montaigne is, if he be candid, never quite the same 
man again : while he thinks he has only been gossiped with, 
he has had his outlook changed And this involves the 
just judgement, first put by Miss Lowndes, that Montaigne 
is not to be called a ' Representative Man ’ — the label under 
which Emerson laxly classed him in his otherwise vivid 
presentment. The great essayist is not a representative 
man at all, in any practical sense — if there be any — of that 
phrase. Yet he is a man of many affinities ; and Emerson, 
who hkes him even to the point of condoning his grossnesses, 
a thing he would not do for Gibbon, had with him many 
mental features in common, down to that of chronic loss of 
hold on syntax. By simply being himself, and revealing 
himself, Montaigne has made a unique contribution to the 
literature of the world. 

But it would be an injustice to him, and a disservice to 
literature, to convey the notion that he has made his effect 
by disregarding the art of waiting. When all is said, it is as an 
admirable writer that he lives for us. And whatever he may 
say in the Essay ‘A Consideration upon Cicero’ (I, xl) 
of his resentment at being praised for his style, which he 
perversely represents as a way of disparaging his matter, he 
took in his own fashion as much pains with his style as he 
well could. The reader of English translations of him should 
know, what is made obvious in the later French editions 
with textual notes, that the Essais were revised and ex- 
panded at a thousand points, the process continuing after 
the main expansion of 1588. Few great books have been so 
abundantly retouched and amended ; and to read it in the 
edition of Villey or of Armaingaud is to see its whole 
growth, from the purposeless and perfunctory beginnings to 
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the ever firmer and more daring deliverance of his thought, 
in so far as it was avowable. In the end he reaches a finesse 
and a humorous mastery of his undertaking that may be 
said to constitute him a modern of the modems. Three 
elements, broadly speaking, go to the making of enduring 
literature, the factors of style (in the widest sense), of 
impact of personality, and of vital purport. In Montaigne 
these are all at work in a high degree ; the second, perhaps, 
in the highest ; but the first in a degree not before attained 
in post-classic prose. And so, whatever we may think of 
him and his doctrine, he is a permanent figure in the world 
of books. 

J. M. Robertson. 
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T his is a sincere book, Header. It forewarns you at the 
outset that in writing it I had no other but a private and 
family end in view> I thought neither of being serviceable 
to you, nor of my own fame. My powers are not equal to 
such a design. ^ I intended it solely for the solace of my 
kinsfolk and friends ; that, when they have lost me (as they 
must do before long), they may recover in it some lines of my 
character and humours, and by this means more fully and 
vividly cherish me in their memory. 

Had my intention been to court the world’s favour, I 
should have trimmed myself more bravely, and. stood before 
it in a studied attitude. I desire to be seen in my simple, 
natural, and everyday dress, without artifice or constraint ; 
for it is myself I portray. My faults may therein be read to 
the life, and my native form, as far as my respect to the 
public has permitted. 

For, if my lot had been cast among those nations who are 
said to be still living in the sweet freedom of Nature’s first 
laws, I assure you that I should have been quite prepared to 
give a full-length, and quite naked, portrait of myseK. 

So, Header, I am myself the subject of my book ; it is not 
reasonable to expect you to waste your leisure on a matter 
so frivolous and empty. 

Farewell then, from MonTAiGKE, this first day of March, 

1580. 
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CHAPTER 1 

BY VARIOUS MEANS WE ARRIVE AT THE SAME END 

T he most common way to soften the hearts of those we 
have offended, when they have us at their mercy and 
are able to take revenge, is to move them to pity and com- 
miseration by submission. Nevertheless, bravery and 
fortitude, quite contrary means, have sometimes wrought 
the same effect. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, the same who was so longEegent 
in our Guienne, a personage who, by nature and fortune, 
had many and noteworthy attributes of greatness, having 
been grievously offended by the Limousins, and having 
taken their city by force, could not be stayed by the cries of 
the inhabitants, including women and cMdren, given over 
to slaughter, throwing themselves at his feet and imploring 
his mercy, until, penetrating further into the town, he 
perceived three French gentlemen who, with incredible 
valour, were alone resisting the onslaught of his victorious 
army. Admiration and respect for this remarkable bravery 
at once blunted the edge of his anger, and, beginning with 
these three, he showed mercy to all the other inhabitants of 
the city.^ 

Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus,^ was pursuing one of his 
soldiers with intent to kill him, and the latter, having tried 
in vain to appease him by humble prayers and supplications, 
determined in his extremity to await him with sword in 
hand. This bold attitude put a sudden end to his master’s 
fury, who received him into grace for his noble bearing. 
This example might be differently interpreted by such as 

^ This incident, which took place in 1370, is told by Froissart, who 
remarks however that the generosity of the Black Prince towards the 
three noblemen did not arrest the sacking of the city. 

“ George Castriot, an Albanian prince surnamed Scanderbeg (1414- 
67), an inveterate adversary of the Turks. 
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have not read of the prodigious strength and bravery of 
that prince. 

The Emperor Conrad the Third having besieged Guelph,^ 
Duke of Bavaria, though offered the most abject submission, 
would condescend to no milder conditions than that the 
gentlewomen who were besieged with the Duke should alone 
be allowed to leave the city on foot, with their honour 
unsullied, and with only so much as they were able to carry 
on their persons. The ladies showed their greatness of 
heart by loading on their backs their husbands, their 
children, and the Duke himself. The Emperor was so 
pleased with their pretty courage that he wept for joy, and 
put away ail the bitterness and mortal enmity which he Jiad 
borne against the Duke, and from that moment he treated 
him and his people with all humanity. 

For my part, I could easily be moved by either of these 
means, for I am weakly and strangely inclined to mercy and 
indulgence ; to such a degree that I imagine I should more 
naturally yield to compassion than to admiration. Yet the 
Stoics look upon pity as a fault : we should succour the 
afflicted, they hold, without being moved so far as to suffer 
with them. 

Now these examples seem the more appropriate as w’’e 
observe these souls, assailed and tried in these two several 
ways, resisting the one without weakening, and bowing to 
the other. It may be said that to break one’s heart in 
commiseration is the mark of an easy, soft, and gentle 
nature, whence it comes that the weaker natures, as those 
of women, children, and the common people, are most 
subject to it ; but that, after disdaining tears and prayers, 
to give way solely to respect for the sacred image of valour, 
is the mark of a strong and unyielding soul, that loves and 
honours a manly and obstinate courage. 

Nevertheless, admiration and astonishment may similarly 
affect less generous natures : witness the people of Thebes 
who, having put their captains, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
on trial for a capital offence, which was that they had 
continued their charge beyond the time prescribed to them, 
were with great difficulty persuaded to absolve Pelopidas 
who, bowing under the weight of his accusations, relied on 

^ At Weinsberg in 1140. The incident forms the subject of a poem by 
Schiller, Die Weiber wn Weinsberg. 
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appeals and supplications to save himself ; whereas Epami- 
nondas magrdloquently recounted the deeds he had per- 
formed in their serrice, flinging them, as it were, in the face 
of the people with a haughty and arrogant mien, with the 
result that they had not the heart even to take the ballot- 
balls in hand, and the assembly broke up with loud praises 
for the lofty courage of that general. 

Dionysius the Elder having, after a long and extremely 
difficult siege, taken the city of Rhegium and with it the 
captain Phyto, a great and worthy man, who had offered so 
stubborn a defence, was resolved to take a tragic and 
exemplary revenge on him. He first told him how he had 
the day before drowned his son and all his kindred, to which 
Phyto merely replied, ‘ that they were a day nearer happi- 
ness than he He then had him seized, stripped, and 
dragged through the town by his executioners, whilst he 
himself mercilessly and ignominiously whipped him, loading 
him at the same time with cruel insults. Phyto did not lose 
heart ; but, on the contrary, with raised voice and unmoved 
countenance, recalled the glorious and honourable cause of 
his death, namely that he would not deliver his country 
into the hands of a tyrant, and threatened him with the 
speedy punishment of the gods. Dionysius, reading in the 
eyes of most of his soldiers that, far from being incensed 
by the bravado of this vanquished enemy and his contempt 
for their chief and his triumph, they were not only moved to 
astonishment by this show of valour, but even half inclined 
to rise in mutmy and on the point of snatching Phyto out 
of the hands of his minions, made an end of his martyrdom 
and sent him secretly to be drowned in the sea. 

Truly man is a marvellously vain, fickle, and unstable 
creature, on whom it is difficult to found a certain and 
uniform judgement. Plere we see Pompey pardoning the 
whole city of the Mamertines, with whom he was greatly 
angered, in consideration of the valour and magnanimity 
of the citizen Sthenon, who took upon himself the whole 
guilt of the people, and demanded no other favour but to 
bear alone the punishment ; yet Sylla's host, who showed 
a like valour in the city of Perusia,^ gained nothing either 
for himself or his fellow-citizens. 


^ Should bo Praoiicste, a city of Latiuin, and not Perusia, This 
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Andj in direct contradiction to my first examples, 
Alexander, the boldest of men and so gracious to the 
vanquished, having, after many and great difficulties, 
forced the city of Gaza, came upon Beltis, who was in 
command there, and of whose valour he had during the 
siege experienced some wonderful proofs, now alone, aban- 
doned by his troops, his arms broken in pieces, covered 
with blood and wounds, stiU fighting in the midst of a 
number of Macedons, who were belabouring him on all 
sides. Provoked by so dearly bought a victory (for among 
other injuries, he had received two fresh wounds on his 
person), Alexander said to him, ‘ You shall not die as you 
have wished, Beltis ; be sure that you shall suffer all the 
torments that may be invented for a captive ’ ; to which 
menace the other returned no other answer but a proud and 
haughty look. Alexander then, observing his fierce and 
stubborn silence, * Has he bent a knee ? has any suppliant 
voice escaped him ? Truly I will conquer this silence, and 
if I caimot wrest a word from him, I will at least wrest a 
groan ’, and, his rage turning to fury, he ordered his heels 
to be pierced and had him dragged alive, torn and dis- 
membered, at a cart’s tail. 

Can it have been that fearlessness was so familiar to him 
that he respected it the less for not being able to admire it ? 
Or that he esteemed it so peculiar to himself that he could 
not suffer to see it in so high a degree in another without 
vexation and envy ? Or was it that the natural impetuo- 
sity of his anger could brook no opposition ? In truth, if he 
had been capable of curbing it, we may believe that he 
would have done so at the capture and desolation of the city 
of Thebes, when he saw so many valiant men, lost and 
totally destitute of common defence, put to the sword. 
For no less than six thousand were killed, not one of whom 
was seen to fly or cry for quarter ; on the contrary, they 
sought, some here, some there, throughout the streets of 
the city, to confront the victorious enemy, provoking them 
to put them to an honourable death. Not one was seen so 
disheartened by wounds but he still tried with his last 
breath to avenge himself, and, with the weapons of despair, 
to find consolation for his own death in the death of an 

error appeared in the first edition of Amyot’s Phitarohf but was after- 
wards rectified. 
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enemy. The distress shown in their valour, however, found 
no pity, and the length of a day was not snfficient to quench 
Alexander’s thii’st for revenge ; the carnage continued until 
there was not a drop of blood left to shed, and was not 
stayed till all were killed except the unarmed, old men, 
women and children, who were enslaved to the number of 
thirty thousand. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF SADKESS 

I AM more free from this feeling than most men/ neither 
loving nor admiring it, although the world has agreed, as 
if by common consent, to honour it with particular favour. 
They clothe therewith wisdom, virtue, and conscience : a 
foolish and unsightly ornament ! The Italians have more 
suitably bestow^ed the name on malignity^ for it is a quality 
ever hurtful, ever foolish. The Stoics will not allow their 
sage to entertain this feeling, as being always degrading and 
cowardly. 

But the story goes that Psammenitus, King of Egypt, 
being defeated and taken prisoner by Cyrus, King of Persia, 
and seeing his captive daughter, dressed as a slave, pass him 
on her way to draw water, and all his friends weeping and 
wailing around him, kept his eyes fixed on the ground 
without uttering a word ; presently seeing his son led to his 
death, he continued in the same attitude, but when he saw 
one of his intimate friends led among the captives, he began 
in an excess of grief to beat his head. 

This incident might be matched with what recently 
happened to one of our princes,® who, being at Trent and 
receiving news of the death of his eldest brother, but a 
brother who was the pride and support of his whole house, 
and soon after of that of a younger brother, the second hope 
of the family, sustained both these blows with an exemplary 
fortitude ; when, however, one of his men died a few days 

^ Montaigne means that he is not of a melancholy disposition. 

“ Italian tristezza means ‘ malignity ’ as well as ‘ sadness 
® The Cardinal de Lorraine who, at the Council of Trent, heard of the 
tragic death of the Duo de Guise on the 24:th l^'ehruary 1563, and that of 
Fran9oi3 de Lorraine, Grand Prior of Franco, on the 6th March following. 
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later, he was driven out of his firm attitude and abandoned 
himself to sorrow and tears. Some have argued that this 
last shock alone had* touched him to the quick ; but the 
truth is that, being already full to overflowing with sorrow, 
the slightest addition broke down the barriers of his 
endurance. The same interpretation, I say, might be put 
on our first story, if it had not been added that, Cambyses 
questioning Psammenitus as to why, though unmoved by 
the fate of his son and daughter, he bore so impatiently that 
of a friend, he replied, ‘ that the last calamity alone could 
find a vent in tears, the two first being quite beyond the 
power of expression 

Perhaps the same idea was in the mind of a certain 
painter^ who, in a picture representing the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, attempted to depict the grief of the onlookers 
according to the degree of concern which each might feel 
over the fate of the beautiful and innocent girl. When he 
came to the maiden’s father, having exhausted the resources 
of his art, he painted him with his face covered, thereby 
indicating that no expression was capable of doing justice 
to a parent’s sorrow. For the same reason the poets, when 
they sing of Niobe, the wretched mother who lost seven sons 
and immediately after as many daughters, imagine her as 
turning to a rock, 

petrified by evils, (Ovin.) 

thereby to express that dull and mute and deaf stupefaction 
which paralyses us when crushed by a calamity that exceeds 
our power of endurance. 

Indeed, the effect of an affliction, when extreme, must of 
necessity be to stun the whole soul and hinder its freedom 
of action ; so it happens that, when alarmed by a piece of 
very bad news, we are seized, paralysed, and as it were 
crippled in all our movements, until the soul, after melting 
into tears and lamentations, appears to disengage and 
unravel itself, and become more at ease and free to act : 

Till speech, half choked with sorrow, finds a way. (Viegil.) 

In the war which King Ferdinand waged, around Buda, 
against the widow of King John of Hungary, Eaisciac, a 

^ According to Quintilian, the painter was Timanthos of Oythnoa, a 
contemporary of Zeuxis and Parrhasios. 
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German captain, seeing the body of a trooper being brought 
in, whose exceeding bravery in the fray had been observed 
by all, joined in the general lament ; moved by the common 
curiosity, he came near to see who it was, and, the armour 
having been removed from the body, recognized his own 
son. Whilst all were moved to tears he alone stood there, 
dry-eyed and without a word, fixedly staring at the corpse 
until the violence of sorrow froze his life’s blood, and he fell 
stark dead to earth. 

He knows not what it is to burn 

IVlio can his flame in words express, (Petearch.) 

say the lovers, to describe an unbearable passion. 

AU-conquering Lesbia, thine eyes 
Have ravished from me all my faculties : 

At the first glance of their victorious ray 
I was so struck I knew not what to say ; 

Nor had a tongue to speak ; a subtle flame 

Crept through my veins ; my tingling ears became 

Deaf without noise, and my poor eyes I found 

With a black veil of double darkness bound. (Catullus.) 

For it is not in the greatest heat of a paroxysm that we 
are fit to express our complaints and persuasions*; the soul 
is then weighted with heavy thoughts and the body struck 
down and languishing with love. Hence there comes 
sometimes that sudden faintness which so unseasonably 
surprises the lover, and that chill which seizes him, by 
force of extreme ardour, even in the very lap of enjoyment. 
A passion which may be relished and digested is but a poor 
thing. 

Light cares find words, but heavy ones are dumb. (Seneca.) 

The surprise of an unexpected joy may have a like 
stunning effect ; 

Distracted with amaze 

She saw me, as the Trojan arms shone plain ; 

Heat leaves her frame ; she stiffens with the gaze. 

She swoons — and scarce at length these faltering words essays. 

(Virgil.) 

Besides the examples of the Roman matron who died with 
joy on her son’s unexpected return from the rout at Cannae, 
of Sophocles and Dionysius the t3?Tant, who were both killed 
by joy, and of Thalna who died in Corsica, reading the news 

B 3 
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of the honours which the Roman Senate had bestowed upon 
him, we hear, in modern times, of Pope Leo the Tenth, who 
fell into such an excess of joy on hearing of the taking of 
Milan, which he had so ardently desired, that he took 
a fever and died. And as a more notable testimony of 
human weakness it is recorded by the ancients that 
Diodorus the dialectician suddenly succumbed to a fit of 
shame for being unable to reply, in his school and before a 
public audience, to his adversary’s arguments. 

I am little subject to these violent passions, being naturally 
slow to apprehend, and this tendency becomes every day 
more crusted over and hardened by reason. 


CHAPTER 3 

OUR FEEHNGS CONTINUE BEYOND THIS LIFE 

T hey who accuse us of ever gaping after future things, 
and teach us to grasp and rest content with the good 
things of the present, as having no hold on what is to come, 
less indeed than we have on what is past, touch upon the 
most common of human errors, if they dare to call that an 
error to which Nature leads us m the service of continuing 
her handiwork. Being more jealous of what we do than of 
what we know, she stamps that wrong idea and many others 
on our minds. 

We are never at home with, but always beyond, ourselves. 
Fear, desire, and hope impel us into the future, and rob us 
of the sense and consideration of that which is, in order to 
keep us musing over that which will be, even when we shall 
cease to be. The mind is unha^ppy that is anxious abotit the 
future (Seneca). 

This great precept is often urged by Plato : ' Do thy 
business and know thyself.’ Each of the two members of 
this precept generally comprises all our duty, and in like 
manner comprises its companion. He who does his own 
work will see that his first lesson is to know what he is, and 
what is proper to himseK, and he wLo know^s himself will 
not regard another’s business as his ; he will love and 
cultivate himseK before anything else, and will eschew 
superfluous occupations as well as unprofitable thoughts 
and purposes. As folly is not satisfied when its tvishes are 
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g'ranted, so wisdom is content^ with that which is present, and 
is never displeased with itself (Cicero). 

Epicurus releases his sage from foresight and anxiety for 
the future. 

Among those laws which relate to the departed, I regard 
that one as very sound which decrees that the doings of 
Princes shall he investigated after their death. They are 
the equals, if not the masters, of the laws, and it is right that 
justice, which had no control over their lives, should have 
control over their reputation and the estates of their 
successors, things which we often value above life. That is 
a practice which brings singular advantages to those 
countries in which it is observed, and is to be desired by all 
good rulers who have reason to complain that the wicked 
and the good are held in like memory. 

We owe submission and obedience to all kings alike, for 
that concerns their office ; but they should not command 
our esteem, any more than our affection, unless they be 
worthy. Let us grant that it is necessary for public order 
that, though unworthy, they be suffered patiently, that 
their vices be concealed, that their indifferent actions be 
assisted by our approval, as long as their authority needs 
our support. But when our relations are ended, there is no 
reason why, in the name of justice and our freedom, we 
should not express our true feelings ; and especially why 
good subjects should be denied the credit of having faith- 
fully and reverently served a master whose imperfections 
were so well known to them ; thus depriving posterity of 
so useful an example. And those who, because of some 
private obligation, wrongly espouse the memory of a prince 
who was undeserving of praise, do a private justice at the 
expense of public justice. Livy says truly ‘ that the 
language of men bred under royalty is always full of vain 
ostentation and false testimony each of them indifferently 
exalting his king to the extreme limit of worth and sovereign 
greatness. 

Some may reprove the high-mindedness of those two 
soldiers who defied Nero to his face, one of whom, asked by 
him why he wished him ill, replied, ‘ I loved you as long as 
you deserved my love ; but since you are become a parri- 
cide, incendiary, mountebank and charioteer, I hate you as 
you deserve.’ The other, asked why he wished to kill him, 
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replied, ' Because I can think of no other remedy against 
your continual misdeeds.’ But what man of sound judge- 
ment can reprove the universal publication of the evidence 
which was given after his death, and which will be given 
for ever against him and all wicked rulers hke him, of his 
abominable and tyrannical conduct ? 

I am sorry that a government as pure as that of Sparta 
should have sanctioned this hypocritical ceremony : at the 
death of a king, aU the confederates and neighbours, all the 
helots, men, women, pell-meU, slit ^ their foreheads in token 
of sorrow, and with cries and lamentations declared him, 
whatever he might have been, as the best of all their kings ; 
thus attributing to rank the praise due to merit, and to the 
lowest and meanest rank that which is due to the highest 
merit. 

Aristotle, who stirs up all questions, wonders, touching 
the saying of Solon, ' that no man can be declared happy 
before his death ’, whether even he who has lived and died 
according to his own desire may be called happy, if he has 
left an evil reputation, and if his posterity is wretched. 
Whilst we have life and motion, we may convey ourselves 
by anticipation whithersoever we please, but when we cease 
to be, we have no communication with that which is. And 
it would have been better said by Solon that a man is never 
since he is not so until after he is no more. 

He plucks himself with all his roots from life, 

And casts that self away, quite unawares, 

Feigning that some remainder’s left behind, 

. . . removing not the self enough 
From the body flung away. (Lucretius. 

Bertrand du Guesclin died at the siege of the castle of 
Eandon, near to Le Puy in Auvergne ; the besieged were, 
after capitulating, ordered to bring the keys of the place on 
the body of the dead man. 

When Bartolomeo d’Alviano, general of the Venetian 
army, died in the service of the Republic in Brescia, and his 
body had to be carried back to Venice through the territory 
of Verona, an enemy country, the majority in the army 
were of opinion that a safe-conduct should be requested of 

^ Apparently a misreading of Herodotus ; Rawlinaon’s translation 
has smote. 
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the Veronese. But Teodor o Trivulcio was against the 
proposal, choosing rather to cross by force of arms, at risk 
pf a battle : " It was not fit, he said, that the man who never 
in his life was afraid of his enemies should appear to fear 
them when dead.’ 

In a kindred matter, in fact, according to the Greek laws . 
he who begged of an enemy a body to be interred renounced 
the victory and forfeited the liberty of erecting a trophy to 
the dead, and he of whom it was requested was entitled to 
claim the victory. In this way it was that Nicias lost the 
advantage which he had clearly won over the Corinthians, 
and that Agesilaus, on the other hand, confirmed that w^hich 
he had very doubtfully acquired over the Boeotians. 

These facts might appear strange, but that there has 
prevailed from time immemorial not only the custom of 
baking care of the dead beyond the grave, but also a belief 
that the favours of heaven very often accompany us to the 
(jomb, and continue to be extended to our remains. Of this 
there are so many examples in ancient history, leaving 
aside those of modern times, that there is no need to dwell 
hn them. 

I Edward the First, Kling of England, having had ex- 
perience, in his long wars with the Scottish King Robert, of 
the great advantage which his presence gave to his cause, 
Since he was always \dctorious in what he undertook in 
person ; when he died, bound his son by solemn oath, that 
being dead he should cause his body to be boiled, until the 
flesh fell from the bones, and carefully keeping the latter, 
after burying the flesh, should always carry them about 
with him and his army, whenever he was at war with the 
Scots, as if his destiny had fatally annexed victory to 
his limbs. 

John Ziska, who disturbed the state of Bohemia in his 
defence of Wyclif’s heresies, left orders that they should 
flay his body after his death, and of his skin make a drum 
to be carried in the war against his enemies, believing that 
ify this means the advantages he had gained over them in 
war would be continued after his death. In like manner 
certain Indians used to carry into battle against the 
Spaniards the bones of one of their chiefs, in consideration 
pf the good fortune which had attended him in life. And 
other tribes in that same hemisphere drag into the war the 
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bodies of the braves who have died in battle, in order to 
hearten them and bring them Inck. 

In the former examples only the reputation gained by 
past actions is reserved from the grave ; in the latter a 
certain active power is attributed to the remains. 

The case of Captain Bayard ^ has a better appearance : 
Feeling himself wounded to death by an arquebus shot, and 
being advised to withdraw from the fray, he replied thal 
he would not begin at the end of his life to turn his bac]^ 
on the enemy ; having then fought to the utmost of his 
strength, and feeling himself faint and slipping from hisf 
saddle, he commanded his steward to lay him down at the 
foot of a tree, but in such a way that he should die with 
his face to the enemy ; which he did. 

I must add yet another example, which is as remarkable 
in this connexion as any of the preceding. The Emperor 
Maximilian, great-grandfather of the King Philip who is 
now ruling, was a prince fully endowed with great qualities 
among others a singular beauty of person. Among his 
humours was one which was not shared by those princes 
who, in the dispatch of important business, are wont to 
make a throne of their close-stool ; this humour was tha$ 
he would not permit even the valet who was most closely 
attached to his person to see him in his closet. He wouM 
retire into privacy to make water, being as scrupulous is 
any maid about showing the parts which are usually kep 
concealed, whether to a physician or any other person. 
Though so shameless in speech, I have by nature a touch of 
this kind of modesty : except w^hen obliged by necessity 
or voluptuousness I exhibit to no eyes the members and 
actions which custom ordains to be covered. I feel more 
constraint in this matter than is befitting a man, especially 
a man who professes my views. But Maximilian’s modesty 
was carried to such a pitch of superstition, that in his will 
he expressly ordered that after death his parts should be 
hidden by drawers. He ought to have added, by codicil 
that the man who put them on should be blindfold. 

The command that Cyrus left to his children, that neithei 
they nor any other person should either look upon or touch 

^ Generally known as the Chevalier Bayard, ‘ le chevalier sans pom* et 
sans reproche whose real name was Pierre de Terrail. Ho was killed 
at the battle of Romagnano in 1524. 
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his body after the soul had left it, I attribute to some sort 
of religious sentiment. For both his historian^ and he, 
among other great qualities, strewed the whole course of 
their lives with a singular care and reverence for religion. 

^ I was displeased with a story told me by a prince about 
a kinsman of mine, a man very well known both in peace 
-and war : when dying at an advanced age in his court, 
though painfully tormented by the stone, he wasted his 
last houi’s in arranging, with anxious care, the pomp and 
ceremony of his interment. He pressed all the nobles who 
visited him to promise that they would be present at his 
funeral, and earnestly entreated even the prince, w^ho was 
with him at his last gasp, to command his household to 
attend, adducing many examples and reasons to show that 
it was a mark of respect due to a man of his rank. Having 
obtained this promise and arranged his obsequies to his 
satisfaction, he seemed to die content. I have seldom heard 
of such persistent vanity. 

The contrary solicitude, of which I could cite an example 
among my own friends, seems germane to the matter, that, 
namely, of restricting one’s funeral anxiously and parsi- 
moniously to a single servant and a lantern. I have seen 
this humour commended in the case of Marcus Emilius 
Lepidus, who gave orders to his heirs forbidding them to 
c^arry out at his death the ceremonies that are customary on 
such occasions. Is it after all moderation and frugality to 
avoid an expense and gratification that we shall neither 
know nor feel ? An easy reform that, and of little cost. 
Assuming the need of ordering these matters, my advice is 
that in this, as in all actions of life, every man should be 
guided by his fortune. And the philosopher Lycon wisely 
left it to his friends to dispose of his body as they might 
think best, so long as his funeral rites were carried out 
without either meanness or superfluity. 

In my own case I shall simply leave it to custom to 
arrange this ceremony, and ^ rely on the discretion of the 
persons, whoever they may be, to whom I shall become a 
burden. This is a matter that we should despise for ourselves, 

^ Xenopkon. 

^ These words, which follow in the 1588 edition, were afterwards 
cancelled ; ‘ saving the things requisite for the service of my religion, if it 
should he in a. i)lace where it is necessary to enjoin them.’ 
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but not neglect for our friends (Cicero). A holy man has said : 
The ordonnance of funerals, the choice of burial, the pomp of 
obsequies, are rather a consolation to the living than a benefit 
to the dead (Saint Angustine). Socrates, accordingly, in 
reply to Crito who asked him at his last moment how ha 
desired to be buried, said, ' As you will.’ If I were to 
trouble myself any further with the matter, I should con- 
sider it more gentlemanlike to imitate those w^ho are 
resolved, whilst they live and breathe, to enjoy the arrange- 
ment and honours of their burial, and are pleased to see 
their dead countenance in marble. Happy are they who 
can rejoice and gratify their senses by insensibility, and live 
in their death ! 

I could almost conceive an implacable hatred against aU 
democratic rule, although it appears to me the most natural 
and equitable, when I call to mind the inhuman injustice 
of the Athenian people in sentencing to death, without 
remission, and without consenting even to hear their 
defence, those brave captains who had just won, against 
the Lacedemonians, the naval battle near the Arginusian 
Isles, the most vigorously contested battle that the Greeks 
had ever fought at sea with their own forces ; for the 
reason that, after the victory, they had pursued the ad- 
vantage that the rules of war ofiered them, instead of 
staying to gather and bury their dead. And this execution 
is rendered more odious % the bearing of Diomedon, one 
of the condemned, a man of notable worth both military 
and political. Coming forward to speak at the first oppor- 
tunity of a calm hearing, which was after he had heard the 
sentence, instead of pleading his cause and exposing the 
evident mahce of such a cruel decision, he only showed a 
concern for the preservation of his judges, praying the Gods 
to turn this judgement to their good, and not to visit their 
anger on them, in consideration of the non-fulfilment of the 
vows which he and his companions had offered up in their 
gratitude for such illustrious good fortune. After stating 
what these vows were, and without any hesitation, he 
walked with a firm step to his punishment. 

Fortune a few years later paid them in their own coin, 
for Chabrias, captain-general of the Athenian naval forces, 
having had the best of the combat against Pollis the Spartan 
admiral at the island of Haxos, lost the net and clear profit 
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of his victory, one of great importance for their affairs, 
through not wishing to incur the penalty of this example. 
In order not to lose the few dead bodies of his friends 
floating on the sea he allowed a host of living enemies to sail 
away in safety, who afterwards made them pay dearly for 
this troublesome superstition. 

Dost ask where thou shalt lie when dead ? 

Where they lie that were never born. (Seneca.) 

This other restores the sense of repose to a body without 
soul : Let him have no sepulchre to receive him, nor a haven 
where, after having shuffL^ off this mortal coil, his body may 
rest from its woes I (Ennius.) 

Thus does Nature let us see that many dead things still 
have occult relations with life. Wine turns sour in the cellar 
according to certain changes in the vintage season, and the 
flesh of venison changes its condition and flavour in the 
salting-tub, according to the laws of the living flesh, as it is 
said. 


CHAPTER 4 

HOW THE SOUL RELIEVES ITS FEELINGS ON THE WRONG 
OBJECTS, WHEN THE REAL ARE WANTING 

A GENTLEMAN of these parts, who w^as uncommonly 
subject to the gout, behig urged by his physicians to 
abstain from all kinds of salt meats, was wont to reply very 
humorously, that in the throes of his affliction he must needs 
have somebody or something to lay the blame upon, and 
that if he could shout and curse the Bologna sausage, or 
the ham, or the ox-tongues, he felt very much better. 

But, in good sooth, when the hand is raised to strike we 
feel hurt if it misses its aim and falls on the empty air ; so 
also, if the sight is to have a pleasant prospect, it must not 
be lost and scattered on vacant space, but have an object 
to sustain it at a reasonable distance, 

As the tempests lose 

Their strength by sturdy forests unopposed, 

Diffused on empty space. (Ltjcan.) 

So it would seem as if the soul, when moved and shaken, 
were lost in itself if it is given no hold ; it must always be 
provided with an object to aim at and work upon. Plutarch 
says, speaking of those who lavish their affection on apes 
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and little dogs, that the amorous part that is in ns, for want 
of a legitimate object, rather than remain unsatisfied, will 
forge a false and frivolous one. And we see that the soul in 
its passions is wont to cheat itself by setting up a false and 
fanciful object, even against its own belief, rather than not 
have something to act upon. So it is that animals in their 
rage attack the stone or weapon that has hurt them, and 
with vicious teeth wreak their vengeance on themselves for 
the pain they feel : 

Not othervdse a bear 

Paimoniaii, fiercer for the wound received, 

Maddened by dart from Libyan thong propelled, 

Turns circling on her wound, and stiU pursues 
The weapon Seeing as she whirls around. (Lucan.) 

What causes do we not invent for the misfortunes that 
befall us ? What will we not blame, rightly or wrongly, 
that we may have something to fight with ? It was not 
those fair tresses that you tear, nor the whiteness of that 
bosom that in your anger you so cruelly beat, that with an 
unlucky bullet killed your beloved brother : wreak your 
vengeance elsewhere. 

Of the Roman army in Spain, after the loss of their two 
great captains, who were brothers,^ Livy says, they all at 
once began to weep and beat their heads. It is a common 
practice. And did not the philosopher Bion say humorously 
of the king who tore his hair in his grief, ^ Does this man think 
that a bald head will assuage his sorrow ? ’ Who has not 
seen a man chew and swallow the cards, or gorge himself 
with a box of dice, to avenge himself on an37’thing for the 
loss of his money ? Xerxes scourged the waters of the 
Hellespont, placed it in chains and heaped insults upon it, 
and wrote a challenge to Mount Athos ; and Cyrus delayed 
a whole army for many days to avenge himself on the river 
Gyndus, for the fright he had had in crossing it ; and 
Caligula demolished a very fine mansion on account of the 
pleasure ^ which his mother had taken in it. 

When I was young the people used to say that one of our 
neighbouring kings, for a cudgelling received from God, 

^ Publius and Cneius Scipio. 

^ Plaisir was evidently a misprint for d^plaiair, for Seneca says that 
CaJigula demolished a mansion in the Hercules quarter, because his 
mother had been detained there as a sort of prisoner. 
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swore to be revenged, and commanded that for ten years 
no man should pray to him, nor speak of him, nor, as far as 
lay in his power, believe in him. This story was intended 
to describe not so much the folly as the vainglory natural 
to the nation to which it referred. 

These two faults always go together, but such actions 
truly partake more of the nature of overweeningness than 
of stupidity. Augustus Caesar, having been tossed about 
in a storm at sea, set about defying the god Neptune, and in 
celebrating the Circensian games commanded his statue to 
be removed from among the other deities, as a token of 
revenge. Wherein he has less excuse than the preceding, 
and less than he had later, when, after losing a battle under 
Quintihus Varus in Germany, he ran about in anger and 
despair, knocking his head against the walls and exclaiming, 
' 0 Varus, give me back my legions ! ’ Tor they are more 
than foolish, since they add impiety to their folly, who 
direct their anger against God himself, or against Fortune, 
as if she had ears to be assailed by our batteries ; such as the 
Thracians, for instance, who, when it thunders or lightens, 
start shooting at heaven with Titanian vengeance, as if they 
could bring God to reason by a flight of arrows. Now, as 
the ancient poet says in Plutarch, 

’Tis vain to be angered with things, 

They care not a rap for our wrath. 

But w^hen our minds are disordered we can never utter 
insults enough. 


CHAPTER 5 

WHETHER THE GOVERNOR OF A PLACE BESIEGED 
SHOULD GO OUT TO PARLEY 

I UCIUS MARCIUS,^ Roman legate in the war against 
-.i Perseus, King of Macedon, wishing to gain the time he 
still needed to complete his preparations, set afoot some 
overtures of accommodation, whereby the King being lulled 
to security, granted a truce of several days, thus giving his 
enemy opportunity and leisure to reinforce his army, and 
preparing his own final ruin. Yet the old men of the 
Senate, mindful of their fathers’ ways, condemned this 

^ Livy calls him Quintus Marcius. 
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proceeding as contrary to tlieir ancient practice, which, was, 
they said, to combat by valour ^nd not by cunning, by 
surprises or night-encounters, by feigned flights and un- 
expected rallies ; never entering upon a war without first 
declaring it, and often after appointing time and place for 
the battle. In the same conscientious spirit they sent back 
to Pyrrhus his treacherous physician, and to the Phalisci 
their disloyal schoolmaster. 

Those were the true Homan methods, which had nothing 
in common with Greek subtlety or the cunning of the 
Carthaginians, who regarded victory by force as less 
glorious than victory by fraud. Deceit may serve for the 
nonce ; but he alone acknowledges defeat w’ho knows he 
has been overcome neither by craft nor by chance, but by 
valour, man to man, in fair and open warfare. The words 
of those honest old men show clearly that they had not yet 
accepted this fine maxim, 

Craft or courage, which, 

Who cares to ask in dealing with a foe ? (Virgil.) 

The Achaians, says Polybius, detested every kind of 
deceit in their wars, never esteeming themselves victorious 
except when the courage of the enemy was fairly subdued. 
A wise and virtuous man will know that only where honour and 
good faith are untarnished is a real victory gained^ says 
another (Florus). 

Whether to you or me dame Fortune will 
The victory grant ; or what the chance of war. 

Shall courage try. (Ennius.) 

In the kingdom of Ternate,^ among those people whom 
we so complacently call barbarians, the custom holds of 
never beginning a war without having first declared it, with 
ample declaration of the means to be employed, the quality 
and number of men, the munitions and arms, whether 
offensive or defensive. But, that being done, if their 
enemies do not yield or come to an agreement, they claim the 
right to do their worst, and to employ, without fear of being 
accused of treachery or cunning, any means which will help 
them to victory. 

The ancient Florentines were so far from seeking to gain 
* One of the Moluccas. 
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advantage over their enemies by surprise, that they would 
warn them, a whole month before placing their army in the 
field, by the continual ringing of the bell they called 
Martinella, 

As to ourselves, who, not being so overscrupulous, give 
the honour of the war to him who has the profit of it, and 
who say, with Lysander, that ‘ when the lion's skin is too 
short, we must eke it out with a bit from that of the fox 
the most usual occasions of surprise are derived from this 
exercise of cunning ; and there is no moment, we say, when 
a chief should be more wide-awake, than that of parleys and 
treaties of accommodation. For this reason a rule is current 
in the mouths of all the warriors of our days, ' that never 
must the governor of a besieged place himself go out to 
parley In the days of our fathers this was made a 
reproach against the Seigneurs de Montmord and de 
TAssigni, when defending Mouson^ against the Count de 
Nansaat.^ But on this reckoning he would be excusable 
who went out in such a way that the safety and advantage 
still lay on his side, as Count Guy de Eangon did at the 
town of Reggio (if we are to believe du Bellay, for Guicciar- 
dini says it was himself), when the Seigneur de TEscut 
approached to parley with him ; for he stepped out such a 
little way from the stronghold that, a disturbance having 
arisen during the parley, not only did Monsieur de TEscut 
and the men who accompanied him find themselves to be 
the weaker party, so that Alessandro Trivulcio was killed, 
but he himself was obliged for greater safety to follow the 
Count and, relying on the word of the latter, to take shelter 
from the shots within the town. 

Eumenes, when pressed by Antigonus, who was besieging 
him in the town of Nora, to come out and treat with him, 
alleging among other reasons that that was only right and 
proper, since he (Antigonus) was the greater and stronger 
of the two, returned this noble answer, ‘ I shall never 
esteem a man greater than myseK as long as I have my 
sword in my hand and would not consent to come out 
until Antigonus acceded to his demand to deliver his own 
nephew Ptolemaeus as a hostage. 

And yet there are some who have done very well to come 

^ Mouzon (Ardennes), not Pont-a-Mousson, as usually supposed. For 
Nansaut read Nassau. 
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out to parley, on the word of the assailant being given. 
Witness Henri de Vaux, a knight of Champagne, who being 
besieged in the castle of Commercy by the English, and 
Barthelemy de Brunes, who commanded the besieging 
army, having so undermined the greater part of the castle 
from the outside, that only a spark was needed to bury the 
besieged under the ruins, summoned the said Henri to come 
out to parley for his own good, which he did with three 
others. Seeing with his own eyes that his ruin was certain, 
he felt singularly obliged to his enemy ; for after surrender- 
ing with his company to his discretion, fire was applied to 
the mine, the wooden props soon began to give way, and the 
castle was completely demolished- 
I am easily persuaded to trust another’s good faith ; but 
I should less willingly do so if I gave him to understand that 
I did it in despair and from lack of courage, rather than in 
freedom and trust to his loyalty. 

CHAPTER 6 

THE HOUR OF PARLEYING IS DANGEROUS 

R ecently, however, I saw at Mussidan^ in this 
meighboiirhood, how those who had been forcibly dis- 
lodged from the town by our army, together with others of 
their side, cried out treachery, because during the negotia- 
tions and whilst the truce was still in force, they had been 
surprised and cut in pieces : a protest which in another age 
might perhaps have appeared quite reasonable. But, as I 
have already said, our methods are entirely removed from 
those rules of conduct, and we must not expect any mutual 
trust until the last seal has been affixed to the bond. Even 
that is not enough, and it is always a dangerous decision 
to trust to the licence of a victorious army to observe 
the oath given to a town that has just surrendered upon 
easy and favourable conditions, and in the heat of victory 
to allow the free entry of the soldiery. 

L. Emilius Regillus, the Roman praetor, after wasting his 
time in attempting to take the town of Phocaea by storm, by 
reason of the singular prowess shown by the inhabitants in 

^ A little town in P6rigord (Dordogne) about seventeen miles from the 
cMteau of Montaigne. The date is 1569. 
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their own defence, agreed to receive them as friends of the 
Roman people, and to enter the town as into a confederate 
city, thus removing all fear of hostile action. But having, 
in order to appear with the greater pomp, introduced his 
army with him, it was not in his power, in spite of all 
efforts, to keep his soldiers in check, so that, the laws of 
greed and revenge overcoming those of military discipline 
and authority, he saw a good part of the city ransacked 
before his very eyes. 

Qeomenes said that whatever injury a man could do to an 
enemy in time of war was above justice and not subject to 
it, either in the eyes of gods or of men. And, having con- 
cluded a truce with the Argives for seven days, on the third 
night he attacked them in their sleep and destroyed them, 
his excuse being that in the truce there was no mention of 
nights. But the gods avenged this subtle perfidy. 

During a parley, and whilst they were pondering over 
their sureties, the town of Casilinum^ was seized by 
surprise, and that in an age of the justest captains and the 
most perfect Roman military discipline. For it is not said 
that, time and place permitting, we are not allowed to take 
advantage of the foUy of our enemies, as we do of their 
cowardice. And doubtless war has naturally many reason- 
able privileges, to the prejudice of reason ; and here the 
rule fails, that no man should endeavour to prey upon another's 
ignorance (Cicero). But I am astonished at the freedom 
allowed by Xenophon, both by the words and the example 
of divers exploits of his perfect Emperor ^ : an author of 
remarkable weight in such matters, as well as a great 
captain, and as a philosopher one of the first of Socrates’ 
disciples. And I cannot consent to such a measure of 
dispensation as he allows in all things and all places. 

Monsieur d’Aubigny besieging Capua, and having sub- 
jected it to a furious battering, the Signor Fabrizio Colonna, 
governor of the town, having begun to parley from the top 
of a bastion, whilst his soldiers were more than usually 
slack in their guard, our men took possession and put them 
all to the sword. And in more recent memory, at Ivoy,® 
the Signor Giuliano Romero, taking a step only worthy of 
a clerk, in going out to parley with Monsieur the Constable, 

^ A town in Campania. ^ “ Cyrus. 

^ An error ; the incident took place at Dinant in 1554. 
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at his retiirn found his place taken. But, that we might not 
go scot-free, when the Marquis de Pescara was besieging 
Genoa, where the Duke Ottaviano Fregosa was in command, 
under our protection, the agreement being so far advanced 
that it was regarded as accomplished and on the point of 
being concluded, the Spaniards, having slipped in, took 
advantage of it to gain a complete victory. And since, at 
Ligny in Barrois, where the Count de Brienne was in com- 
mand, the Emperor having beleaguered the place in person, 
and Bertheville, the said Count’s lieutenant, being come out 
to negotiate, the town was seized during the parley. As 
the poet says : 

Whether by skill or ingenuity, 

To conquer always is a glorious thing. (Ariosto.) 

But the philosopher Chrysippus would not have been of 
that opinion, and no more am I ; for he used to say that 
they who run a race should use their best speed, but by no 
means are they at liberty to lay a hand on their adversary 
to stop him, or to stretch ont a leg to trip him up. 

And still more generous was the answer of the great 
Alexander to Polypercon, who was persuading him to take 
advantage of the darkness of night to attack Darius : 
' By no means, he said ; it is not for me to steal a victory : 
1 had rather complain of fortune than blush for a victory ’ 
(Quintus Curtius). 

Orodes fled ; Me2;entius marks his flight, 

And scorns with lance a covert blow to deal, 

But face to face confronts him in the fight, 

Courage, not craft, prevails, and might o’ermatches might. 

(Virgil.) 


CHAPTER 7 

THAT THE INTENTION IS JUDGE OF OUE ACTIONS 

D eath, they say, releases us from all our obligations. 

I know of some who have taken this saying in a different 
sense. Henry the Seventh, King of England, made an 
agreement with Don Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian, 
or, to place him more honourably, father of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, whereby the said Philip was to deliver 
into his hands the Duke of Suffolk of the White Rose, his 
enemy, who had fled and withdrawn into the Low Countries, 
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Henry promising to make no attempt on the life of the said 
Duke ; when he came to die, however, he commanded his 
son in his will to put him to death immediately after his own 
decease. 

More recently, in that tragedy which the Duke of Alva 
presented to us at Brussels in the persons of the Counts 
Horn and Egmont, there was an abundance of remarkable 
incidents ; among others, that Count Egmont, on whose 
word and assurance the said Count Horn had surrendered 
to the Duke of Alva, very earnestly prayed that he might 
be the first to die, to the end that his death might release 
him from the obligation he was under to the said Count 
Horn. 

To me it seems that death did not acquit the former of 
his given word, and that the latter was discharged from it, 
even without dying. We cannot be bound beyond our 
strength and means, for this reason, that efiect and perform- 
ance are not in our power, for nothing is really in our power 
except the will ; on this are necessarily founded and 
established all the rules of the duty of man. Therefore 
Count Egmont, deeming his soul and will to be indebted to 
his promise, though it was not in his power to redeem it, was 
without doubt absolved from his duty, even if he had 
survived Count Horn. 

But the Eang of England, intentionally failing to keep 
his word, is not to be excused for having delayed the 
performance of his disloyal action until after his death ; any 
more than was the mason in Herodotus, who, having loyally 
kept during his lifetime the secret of the treasures of his 
master the King of Egypt, revealed it at his death to his 
children. 

I have known several in my time who, convicted by their 
conscience of withholding others’ property, arranged to 
satisfy it by their last wiU and after their decease. But 
their act avails them naught, either by fixing a term for so 
urgent a matter or by trying to redeem an injury at so little 
cost to their feelings and their purse. They owe something 
of what is really their own. And the more burdensome 
and inconvenient the restitution, the more just and meri- 
torious is the satisfaction. Penitence demands a burden. 

They do still worse who reserve for their last will the 
declaration of some spiteful iiiteiitioia against a neighbour 
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after liaviDg concealed it during life ; thereby manifesting 
little regard for their own honour, since they irritate the 
offended against their memory, and less for their conscience, 
not having been able, even out of respect to death itself, to 
let their ill-will die down, but extending the life of their 
hatred beyond their own. Unjust judges, who defer judge- 
ment to a time when the case is beyond their jurisdiction ! 

I shall see to it, if I can, that my death discovers nothing 
that my life has not first declared [and that openly]. 


CHAPTER 8 
OF IDLENESS 

AS we see land that has been lying idle, if rich and 
x\-fertile, abounding in a hundred thousand kinds of wild 
and useless herbs, and which, to be rightly utilized, must be 
kept in order and sown with certain crops for our service ; 
and as we see women, quite alone, bringing forth shapeless 
lumps of flesh, who with a different kind of seed would 
bear good and natural offspring : so it is with the mind. 
If it be not occupied with a certain subject that will keep 
it in check and under restraint, it will cast itself aimlessly, 
hither and thither, into the vague field of imaginations. 

As waters in a brazen urn flash bright, 

Smit by the sunbeam or the moon’s pale rays, 

And round the chamber flits the trembling light, 

And darts aloft and on the ceiling plays. (Virgil.) 

And there is no foolish or idle fancy that it will not bring 
forth in this restless state. 

They frame vain figures like a sick man’s dreams. (Horace.) 

If the mind have no fixed aim, it loses itself, for, as they say, 
to be everywhere is to be nowhere ; 

He dwells just nowhere that dwells everywhere. (Martial.) 

When lately I withdrew to my own home, resolved, as far 
as in me lay, to think only of spending in rest and retire- 
ment the little time I still have to live, it seemed to me that 
I could do my mind no greater favour than to allow it, in 
idleness, to entertain itself, to dwell and settle in itself, 
which I hoped that thenceforth it might be able to do more 
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easily, having in course of time become more steady and 
mature ; but I find that, 

as idle days breed vandering thoughts fLucAir.) 

on the other hand, like a horse that has escaped into free- 
dom, it will run a hundred times more for itself than it did 
for others ; that it brings forth so many chimeras and fan- 
tastic monsters, the one on top of the other, without order 
or design, that, in order to contemplate at my leisure their 
strangeness and absurdity, I have begun to set them down 
in writing, hoping in time to make it ashamed of them.^ 


CHAPTER 9 
OF UAES 

T here is no man whom it would so little become to 
boast of his memory as myself, for I can hardly show 
a trace of it, and I do not think that there is another in 
the world so marvellously defective as mine. All my other 
faculties are mean and ordinary, but in this I t hink I am 
singular and quite a rarity, deserving of a name and 
reputation. 

Besides the natural inconvenience I suffer by it (for truly, 
seeing its necessity, Plato is right in calling it a ^ great and 
powerful Goddess ’), in my part of the country, when they 
mean that a man has no sense, they say that he has no 
memory ; and when I complain of the defect of mine, they 
take me up and will not believe me, as though I were 
accusing myself of being a fool. They can see no alterna- 
tive between memory and intelligence. 

This is spoiling my market. But they do me wrong, for 
experience rather shows, on the contrary, that an excellent 
memory is, more often than not, coupled with an infirm 
judgement. They do me wrong also in this, since I am 
nothing if not a good friend, that the very words that 
accuse my infirmity stand for ingratitude. They doubt my 
affection on account of my memory, and turn a natural 
defect into a lack of conscience. ‘ He has forgotten, they 

^ This was written in 1571. Montaigne had retired from active life, as 
member of the Parlement of Bordeaux ; but he was fated to be drawn 
into it again, rather against his will, as Mayor of Bordeaux, which office 
he held for four years, with great credit, during very troublous times* 
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say, this request or that promise ; He does not remember 
his friends ; He has forgotten to say this, to do that, or to 
conceal something else, for my sake.’ Certainly I am apt 
to forget, but as for neglecting, through indif erence, a thing 
that a friend has charged me with, that is not in my 
nature. Let them be satisfied with my misfortune without 
making it a kind of ill-will, and an ill-will that is so foreign 
to my temper ! 

I find some comfort. Firstly, in the reflection that it is an 
evil which has provided me with the principal reason for 
correcting a worse evil, which might easily have grovm on 
me, to wit, ambition ; for the want of memory is an 
intolerable defect in one who would encumber himself 
with the world’s affairs ; 

That, as several like examples of the progress of Nature 
show, she has generally strengthened my other faculties in 
proportion as this has weakened, and my mind and judge- 
ment could be easily led to follow indolently in the foot- 
prints of others, without exercising its own power, as is the 
way of the world, had the discoveries and opinions of others 
been present with me, by the gift of memory ; 

That my speech is the briefer, for the store-house of the 
memory is apt to be better furnished with matter than that 
of invention. 

Had mine been faithful to me, I should have deafened 
all my friends with my chatter, the subjects arousing in me 
the little faculty I possess for handling and employing 
them, drawing out and warming my eloquence. That would 
be a pity, as I have experienced in the case of some of my 
intimate friends : according as their memory supplies them 
with a full and present view of their subject-matter, they 
carry their narrative so far back, and stuff it with so many 
needless details that, if the story be good, they stifle its 
goodness ; if it is not good, you begin to curse either their 
good fortune in having such a memory, or their misfortune 
in having such a poor judgement. And when once you are 
on the high road of a narrative, it is difficult to stop and cut 
it short. There is nothing in which a horse’s power is better 
seen than in a neat and dead stojj. 

Even among those who keep to the point I know some 
who are unable, though willing, to stop short in their 
career. While searching about in their mind for a point 
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of conclusion, they go maundering on, dragging their feet 
like a man faint from weakness. Especially dangerous are 
old men, who retain the memory of things past and have 
lost the memory of their repetitions. I have known very 
amusing stories, told by a lord, become very wearisome, 
each of the company having been drenched with them a 
hundred times. 

Secondly, I find a comfort in the reflection that I am the 
less mindful of ofiences received ; as that ancient writer 
said of somebody.^ I should need a reminder, like Darius 
who, in order not to forget the injury he had received at 
the hands of the Athenians, instructed a page, whenever he 
sat down to table, to sing into his ear three times, ‘ Sire, 
remember the Athenians ! ’ On the other hand, places and 
books that I see again always smile upon me with a fresh 
novelty. 

Not without reason do they say that he who is not very 
strong in memory should not meddle with lying. I know 
that the grammarians make a distinction between telling an 
untruth and lying, and say that to tell an untruth is to tell 
a thing that is false, but which one thinks to be true, and 
that by its derivation the word lie in Latin (mentiri), whence 
comes our French word (mentir), means as much as to go 
against one’s conscience,^ and that it consequently applies 
only to those who say what is contrary to what they know, 
and of whom I am now speaking. 

Now these either invent the whole, pith and all, or they 
alter and disguise something that has a true foundation. 
When they disguise and alter, and are often made to repeat 
the same story, they can hardly avoid tripping themselves 
up, because the real facts, as first lodged in the memory 
and imprinted upon it by the medium of conception and 
knowledge, cannot but present themselves to the imagina- 
tion, dislodging the false, which cannot have so firm and 
settled a foothold ; and the circumstances as originally 
learned, ever and again stealing into the mind, will make 
them lose the memory of those added details that are false 
and adulterated. 

^ Thou forgettest nothing, except injuries. (Cicero.) 

* Contra mentem ire was perhaps at the back of Montaigne’s mind ; or 
he recalled an expression of Cornelme Nepos : contra id qmd in mente est 
loqui. 
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In what they wholly invent, inasmuch as there is no 
contrary impression to clash with their falsehood, there 
seems to be less fear of tripping. Yet even this, because 
it is an empty body without any substance, is apt to escape 
the memory, if it be not very sure. Of this I have often had 
amusing experience at the expense of such as profess only 
to adapt their speech to the matter in hand, and to humour 
the great persons with whom they are speaking. For, those 
circumstances to which they are ready to enslave their faith 
and conscience being subject to many changes, their speech 
must needs vary accordingly. Whence it happens that they 
will speak of one thing as now grey, now yellow; to this 
man in one way, to that in another ; and if by any chance 
these men bring back their booty and compare their con- 
tradictory information, what becomes of that fine art ? 
Moreover, they so often trip themselves up when ofi their 
guard ; for what memory could suffice them to recall the 
many different shapes in which they have forged one and 
the same subject ? I have known several in my day who 
craved a reputation for this fine sort of caution ; they do not 
see that if the reputation be there, the results cannot be 
there. 

Lying is indeed an accursed vice. We are human beings, 
and hold together, only by speech. If we knew the horror 
of it, and the gravity, we should pursue it with fire, and 
more justly so than other crimes. 

I find that people usually waste their energies in chastising 
children, very improperly, for innocent faults, and torment 
them for thoughtless acts which make no impression and 
are of no consequence. Lying alone, and stubbornness, 
which stands on a little lower level, are, in my opinion, 
those faults whose birth and progress should be most 
earnestly combated. As the child grows, they grow with it ; 
and when once the tongue has been started in this wrong 
direction, it is marvellous how impossible it is to pull it 
back. Whence it comes that we find men subject and 
enslaved to this vice who are honest in every other respect. 
I have a good fellow of a tailor whom I have never known 
to speak the truth, not even when it could serve him a good 
turn. If falsehood, like truth, had but one face, we should 
know better where we are, for we should then take for 
certain the opposite of what the liar tells us. But the 
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reverse of the truth has a hundred thousand shapes and 
a boundless field. 

The good, according to the Pythagoreans, is certain and 
finite; evil is infinite and uncertain. A thousand ways 
deviate from, only one leads to, the bull’s eye. I am by no 
means sure that I could tell a solemn and barefaced lie to 
save myself from an evident and extreme danger. An 
ancient father ^ says that a dog we know is better company 
than a man whose language we do not understand, as a 
foreigner cannot be a man to a foreigner (Pliny the Elder). 
And how much less sociable is false speaking than silence ! 

Eong Francis the First boasted of having, by this means, 
put on the rack one Francesco Taverna, ambassador of 
Francesco Sf orza, Duke of Milan, a man of great fame in the 
art of talking. This man had been dispatched to excuse 
his master to his Majesty on account of a thing of great 
importance, which was this : The King, in order to keep up 
some communication with Italy, whence he had been 
recently driven, and especially with the duchy of Milan, had 
thought it expedient to have a gentleman to represent him 
at the Duke’s court, an ambassador in effect, but ostensibly 
a private gentleman who resided there under the pretence 
of being engaged in his own affairs ; for, being much more 
dependent on the Emperor, it was greatly against the 
interest of the Duke (especially at that time when he was 
negotiating a marriage with his niece, daughter of the King 
of Denmark, now Dowager of Lorraine) to be discovered 
having any intercourse and dealings with us. A fit and 
proper person for this charge was found in one Merveille, 
a Mlanese gentleman and an equerry of the King’s stables. 
Dispatched with secret credentials and ambassadorial 
instructions, and, for a cloak and appearance, with other 
letters of recommendation to the Duke to further him in his 
private concerns, this man was so long at the Duke’s court 
that the Emperor had some inkling of it, which, as we 
think, was the occasion of w’^hat followed after, which was 
that, under colour of some murder, behold him one dark 
night decapitated by the Duke’s orders, and his hash settled 
in a couple of days 1 

Messer Francesco being come, ready with a lengthy and 
made-up account of this affair (for the King had written, 
^ Saint Augustine. 
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to demand satisfaction, to all the princes in Christendom, 
and to the Duke himseH), had audience at the morning’s 
sitting of the Council, and there, to bolster up his case, very 
ingeniously put forward several plausible explanations of 
the deed : that his master had never regarded our man as 
any other than a private gentleman and a subject of his, 
who had come to Milan on his own business, and had never 
resided there in any other capacity ; that he denied any 
knowledge of his being of the Eling’s household or even 
known to the King, much less that he was his ambassador. 
The K ing, in his turn, after pressing him with divers 
questions and objections, and attacking him on every 
quarter, at last cornered him on the matter of the execution 
carried out by night, and as it were by stealth. To which 
the poor man, in his embarrassment, assuming the part of 
the courtier, replied that out of respect to his Majesty the 
Duke would have been loath that the execution should have 
taken place in the daytime. We may all imagine how he 
was caught up, having tripped so clumsily in the presence 
of such a nose as that of Kmg Francis.^ 

Pope Julius the Second sent an ambassador to the King 
of England to stir him up against King Francis.^ After he 
had delivered himseH of his charge, the Eling in his reply 
dwelt on the difficulties he would find in making the 
necessary preparations for fighting so powerful a king, and 
urged several other reasons, whereupon the ambassador 
very inopportunely answered that he also had considered 
these difficulties, and had represented them to the Pope. 
From these words, so foreign to his purpose, which was to 
incite him to immediate war, the King at once inferred, 
what he afterwards found to be the case, that this ambassa- 
dor privately inclined to the side of France. Of which his 
master having been informed, his property was confiscated, 
and he himself barely escaped with his life. 

^ A glance at the portrait of King Francis will sufficiently explain the 
humour of this remark. 

“ Actually King Louis XII. 
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OE QUICK OR SLOW SPEECH 

l^EVER yet was mie man gifted with all graces (Etienne de 

T la BoStie). So we see that, in the gift of eloquence, 
some have facility and promptness, and so ready a repartee, 
as they say, that they are prepared for any emergency, 
whilst others, more sluggish, are never able to speak without 
elaborate premeditation. 

As we advise ladies to take up those games and bodily 
exercises which will show off their particular beauty to the 
best advantage, so I would give the same advice with regard 
to those two advantages in eloquence, which in our age the 
preachers and lawyers seem principally to profess. The 
slow speaker should, methinks, make the better preacher, 
and the other the better lawyer, because the profession of 
the former gives him as much leisure as he desires to prepare 
himself ; besides that he runs his course along a straight and 
constant line without interruption, whilst the advocate’s 
freedom obliges him at any moment to enter the lists, and, 
the unexpected replies of his adversary throwing him out 
of his stride, to take up a new position on the spur of the 
moment. 

Yet, at the interview between Pope Clement and King 
Francis at Marseilles, it happened, quite on the contrary, 
that Monsieur Poyet,^ a man trained all his life for the Bar 
and held in great repute, having been charged to deliver the 
address to the Pope, and having thought it out long before- 
hand, nay, according to some, brought it ready-made from 
Paris ; on the very day when it was to be deHvered, the 
Pope, fearing lest something might be said which might 
give offence to the ambassadors of the other princes 
attending him, proposed to the King a subject which 
seemed to him most befitting the time and place, but which 
happened to differ entirely from that upon which Monsieur 
Poyet had been labouring. His speech was consequently 
of no use, and another had to be quickly prepared ; but, he 
finding himself unequal to the task. Monsieur the Cardinal 
du Bellay had to undertake it. 

The lawyer’s is a more difficult part than the preacher’s, 

^ A celebrated lawyer. Chancellor of Eranoe, 1538-42. 
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and yet it seems to me that we shall find more passable 
lawyers than, preachers, at least in France. 

It appears to be rather of the essence of wit to be quick 
and sudden in its operation, and of the judgement to be 
slow and deliberate. But the man who remains quite dumb 
unless he have leisure to prepare himself, and he who 
cannot speak any better for having leisure, are equally 
at sea. 

They tell of Severus Cassius that he spoke better without 
any premeditation, that he owed more to chance than to his 
diligence, that it was an advantage to him to be interrupted 
in speaking, and that his adversaries were afraid to nettle 
him, lest his anger should make him doubly eloquent. I know 
by experience that natural disposition which is impatient 
of earnest and laborious premeditation, and which will 
produce nothing good unless allowed to run merrily and 
free. We say of a work that it smeUs of the oil and the lamp, 
to account for a certain roughness and awkwardness which 
results from a too laborious handling. But besides this, the 
anxiety to do weU, and that striving of a mind too strained 
and intent on its purpose, balks and hampers it, just as 
water by its own pressure and abundance cannot find a 
ready outlet through the open mouth of a bottle. 

In this disposition of Nature of which I am speaking 
there is this besides, that it does not require to be shaken 
and spurred by those strong passions, such as Cassius’s 
anger (for such a movement would be too violent) ; it needs 
to be, not shaken, but wooed ; it needs to be roused and 
warmed up by outside, present, and fortuitous occasions. 
If it be left alone it flags and languishes ; excitement is its 
life and charm. 

I do not show to advantage when in complete possession 
of myself, and when left to my own disposition. The chance 
of accident can claim more credit for anything I say than 
myself; The occasion, the company, the very ring of my 
voice will draw more from my wit than I can find in it when 
I sound and exercise it apart. Hence my spoken words are 
better than my writings, if there can be a preference where 
there is no value. 

This also happens to me, that I do not find myself when 
I seek myself, and I find myself more by accident than by 
a searching of my judgement. Say that I have launched 
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some subtle remark in writing, I mean one that, though 
pointless to another, appears pointed to myself (away with 
this modesty ! every one speaks like that according to his 
power) : I have so completely lost the point, that I do not 
know what I meant to say, and a stranger has sometimes 
discovered it before me. If I were to use the erasing-knife 
wherever that happens, I should suppress the whole book. At 
some other time an accident will throw a light upon it, more 
brilliant than that of noon, and I shall wonder at my doubt. 

CHAPTER 11 

OF PROGNOSTICATIONS 

W ITH regard to oracles, it is certain that a good while 
before the coming of Jesus Christ they had begun to 
lose their credit, for we see that Cicero is at pains to find 
the cause of their decline, and these words are his : Why are 
oracles no longer uttered at Delphi^ so that, not only in this age 
of ours, but for a long time past, nothing is more despised ? 
But with regard to other prognostics, drawn from the 
anatomy of beasts at sacrifices, for which purpose Plato 
thinks that the natural constitution of the intestines of 
those a n i m als were partly intended, from the scraping of 
fowls, the flight of birds — We think there are birds expressly 
created for the purpose of augury (Cicero) — from thunder, 
from the windmgs of rivers — The Aruspices discern many 
things, the Augurs foresee many things, many things are 
announced by oracles, by vaticinations, by dreams and 
portents (Cicero) — and others, upon which the ancients 
relied for most of their enterprises, both public and private, 
our religion has abolished them. And although there still 
remaini among us certain means of divination, in the stars, 
in spirits, in the shapes of bodies, in dreams and elsewhere : 
a notable example of the senseless curiosity of our nature, 
wasting time in anticipating future things, as if we had not 
enough to do to digest the present : 

How seemed it just to thee, Olympus’ king, 

That suffering mortals at thy doom should know. 

By dreadful omens, massacres to come ? 

Whate’er be truth, keep thou the future veiled 
From mortal vision, and amid their fears 
Let men stiU hope, (Lucan.) 
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we gain nothing by knowing what will happen in the future ^ 
for it is a miserable thing to torment oneself in vain 
(Cicero), yet the fact remains that they have much less 
authority. 

That is why the example of Frangois, Marquis de Salusses, 
appeared to me remarkable, who, being lieutenant of King 
Francis in his army beyond the mountains, enjoyed 
immense favour at our court and was beholden to the King 
even for the marquisate which had been confiscated from 
his brother. Without any occasion for turning his coat, and 
even in opposition to his feelings, he suffered himself, as has 
been averred, to be so terrified by the fine prognostics that 
were then current everywhere in favour of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth and to our disadvantage (especially in 
Italy, where these silly prophecies gained so much ground 
that at Rome large sums of money changed hands on the 
chances of our ruin), that, after having often bewailed to 
his intimates the misfortunes that he saw inevitably im- 
pending over the crown of France and his friends there, he 
revolted and changed sides ; to his own great hurt, however, 
constellations or no constellations. But he behaved in this 
affair as a man beset by divers passions. For, having both 
towns and forces in his hands, with the enemy’s army under 
Antonio de Leyva only three steps away, and we without 
any suspicion of his action, he had it in his power to do 
worse than he did. For, in spite of his treachery we lost 
neither man nor city, excepting Fossano, and that only 
after a long struggle. 

Most wisely Jove in thickest night 
The issues of the future veils. 

And laughs at the self-torturing wight 
Who with imagined terrors quails. 

Lord of himself that man will be, 

And happy in his life alway, 

Who still at eve can say with free, 

Contented soul, ‘ I’ve lived to-day ; 

Let Jove to-morrow, if he will, 

With blackest clouds the welkin fill. 

Or flood it all with sunlight pure ! ’ (Horace.) 

Those, on the other hand, who believe this saying, believe 
wrongly ; These are reciprocal : if there be divination, there 
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are Gods, and if there be Gods, there is divination (Cicero). 
Much more wisely Pacuvius, 

All those who understand the speech of birds 
And hearts of victims better than their own, 

May be just listened to, but not obeyed. 

That so celebrated art of divination of the Tuscans had 
the following origin : A ploughman, striking deep into the 
earth with his ploughshare, saw Tages arise out of it, a 
demigod with a child’s face but with the wisdom of an old 
man. All the people hastened to see, and his words and 
knowledge, embodying the principles and the means to 
attain this art, were gathered and preserved for several 
centuries : a birth in conformity with its progress ! 

I would much rather regulate my affairs by a throw of 
the dice than by such dreams. 

And indeed in every state a good deal of authority has 
always been allotted to chance. Plato, in the civil govern- 
ment that he frames according to his fancy, leaves to 
chance the decision of many things of importance, and 
among others ordains that marriages be made by lot among 
good citizens ; and he attaches so much weight to this 
accidental selection as to decree that the children born of 
these unions shall be brought up in the country, and those 
born of bad unions shall be oast out. Should, however, any 
of the banished ones by any chance show any hopeful signs 
when growing up, they may be recalled, whilst any among 
those retained may be exiled iE they turn out hopeless in 
their youth. 

I see some studying and glossing their almanacs, and 
quoting them as authorities on things that occur. Saying 
so much, they must tell both the truth and falsehood : 
for who will shoot all day without sometimes hitting the mark ? 
(Cicero.) I think never the better of them though they 
sometimes light upon the truth. There would be more 
certainty of getting at the truth if it were the rule that they 
always lie. Besides, nobody records their miscalculations, 
although they are usual and numberless ; and their correct 
prophecies are the more credited for being rare, incredible, 
and amazing. So Diagoras, who was surnamed the 
Atheist, to one who showed him in the temple of Samothrace 
numerous votive tablets of those who had escaped ship- 
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wreck j with the words, ^ Well ! you who thmk that the 
Gods care naught about human affairs, what say you to so 
many saved through their favour ? ’ replied, ' It is explained 
thus : those who were di-owned are not depicted here, 
though much more numerous.’ 

Qcero says that Xenophon the Colophonian alone, of all 
the philosophers who have acknowledged the Gods, en- 
deavoured to uproot all manner of divination. The less is it 
to be wondered at that we have seen some of our princely 
souls wasting time, sometimes to their prejudice, on these 
vanities. 

I should much like to have seen with my own eyes those 
two marvels, the book of Joachim the Calabrian abbot 
which foretold all the future popes, their names ^ and 
characters ; and that of the Emperor Leo, who predicted 
aU the emperors and patriarchs of Greece. 

This I have witnessed with my own eyes, that in public 
disturbances the people, stunned by their turns of fortune, 
rush headlong into aU manner of superstitions and search 
the heavens for the ancient causes and menaces of^ their 
calamities. And they have been so strangely lucky in my 
time, that I am convinced (this being a pastime of acute 
and idle minds) that those who are versed in the subtleties 
of tying and untying these mysteries are capable of finding 
whatever they want to find in any writings whatever. But 
their task is made particularly easy by the obscure, 
ambiguous, and fantastic style of the prophetic jargon, to 
which its authors give no clear meaning, to the end that 
posterity may apply and interpret them according to its 
own fancy. 

The daimon of Socrates was perhaps a certain impulse of 
will, which arose in him without awaiting the consent of his 
reason. In a soul as purified as his, and prepared by 
continual exercise of wisdom and virtue, it is probable that 
these inclinations, though sudden and ill-defined, were 
always serious and worthy of being followed. Every man is- 
conscious within himself of some image of such stirrings of 
a prompt, vehement, and fortuitous opinion. I am well 
qualified to allow them some authority, who allow so little 
to our wisdom, and I have experienced some of them, 
equally weak in reason and violent in persuasion, or in 
dissuasion (which was more usual with Socrates), by which 
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I haye been carried away so profitably and so happily, that 
they might be supposed to partake somewhat of diyine 
inspiration. 


CHAPTER 12 
OF STEADFASTISTESS 

T he law of resolution and steadfastness does not imply 
that we should not, as far as lies in our power, take cover 
against the ills and discomforts which threaten us, nor does 
it, by inference, forbid the fear of being taken by them 
unawares. On the contrary, all honourable means of 
securing ourselves from harm are not only allowed, but 
commendable, and the game of steadfastness is chiefly 
played by resolutely supporting those ills which cannot be 
remedied. So that no bodily activity or wielding of hand- 
weapons is to be condemned, if it serve to protect us from 
the blow that is aimed at us. 

Some very warlike nations, when fighting, found their 
chief advantage in flight, and showed their backs to the 
enemy more dangerously than their faces. The Turks still 
to some extent practise this ruse. 

Socrates in Plato ridicules Laches for defining courage 
as ‘ standing firm in the ranks against the enemy ^ What I 
he said, can it be cowardice to beat them by yielding 
ground ? ’ and he cites Homer, who commends the art of 
flight in Aeneas. And when Laches, on better consideration, 
admits this practice in the Scythians and more generally 
in all who fight mounted on horseback, he again cites the 
example of the Lacedemonian foot-soldiers, a nation 
trainm above others to maintam their ground in fighting, 
who, at the battle of Plataea, being unable to force an 
opening into the Persian phalanx, decided to disperse and 
fall back, in order that the compact mass of the enemy, 
thinking they were in flight, might be broken and dissolved 
in pursuit. By this means they gained the victory. 

Speaking of the Scythians, it is recorded that Darius, 
when he went out to subdue them, sent a message to their 
king, bitterly taunting him for always recoiling and 
shunning a hand-to-hand battle. To which Idanthyrses, 
for that was his name, replied, ‘ That it was not for fear of 
him or any man living, but that it was the method of 
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proceeding of Ms nation, who had neither cultivated lands, 
nor cities nor houses to defend, and so had no fear of the 
enemy’s gaining any profit. But if Darius was so hungry 
for a bite, let him approach and see their ancient places of 
sepulture, and there he would meet with somebody to talk 
with.’ 

In a cannonade, however, when a man is exposed to the 
fire, as often happens in war, it is an unbecoming thing to 
wince before the menacing shot, the more so as by reason 
of its impetus and velocity we account it unavoidable. And 
many a man, by raising Ms hand or ducking his head, has 
at least provided his comrades with a good laugh. And 
yet, in the expedition which the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth conducted against us in Provence, the Marquis de 
Guast, going to reconnoitre the city of Arles, and coming 
from behmd a windmiU under cover of which he had been 
approaching, was perceived by the Seigneur de Bonneval 
and the Seneschal d’Agenois, who were promenading on the 
Amphitheatre. These gentlemen pointing him out to the 
Sieur de Villier, commissary of the artillery, he aimed a 
culverin so accurately that, had not the said Marquis, seeing 
him apply the match, leapt to one side, he would have got 
it full in the body. 

And in like manner, some years before, Lorenzo dei 
Medici, Duke of Urbino, father of the Queen-mother of the 
King, laying siege to Mondolfo, a place in Italy, in the 
territory called the Vicariat, seeing the match being applied 
to a piece of artillery that was pointed at him, did well to 
‘ play the duck ’, else he would doubtless have had the ball, 
which only grazed the top of his head, right in the stomach. 

To teU the truth, I do not think that these movements 
are the result of calculation, for how can you judge a high 
or low aim in so sudden a matter ? It is much easier to 
beheve that Fortune favoured their fright, and that on 
some other occasion the same movement might bring them 
into the line of fire, instead of avoiding it. 

I cannot deny that if the loud report of an arquebus 
suddenly strikes on my ear in a place where I have no reason 
to expect it, I am startled ; which I have seen happen to 
others more valorous than-I. 

And the Stoics do not claim that the soul of their sage 
can be proof against the first ideas and fancies that surprise 
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him , but, as we are all by nature subject to them, they 
acquiesce rather in his yielding, even so far as to be con- 
vulsed and to turn pale, to a loud crash in the sky, for 
example, or the collapse of a building. And so with the 
other feeliugs, provided that his judgement remaui sound 
and entire, that his reason be not thrown off its balance, 
and that it yield no consent to his fright or suffering. With 
regard to the man who is not a philosopher, it is the same 
in the first stage, but quite otherwise in the second. Por 
in his case feelings make not a merely superficial impression, 
but penetrate to the seat of his reason, infecting and cor- 
rupting it. He judges according to his feelings, and is 
guided by them. The state of the Stoic sage is fully and 
elegantly expressed in this line : 

Though tears may flow, the mind remains unmoved. (VmGrD.) 

The Peripatetic sage is not exempt from perturbations of 
mind, but he moderates them. 


CHAPTER 13 

CEREMOISiy AT THE MEETING OF KINGS 

T here is no subject, however trivial, that does not 
deserve a place in this rhapsody. According to our 
ordinary rules it would be a notable discourtesy, both to an 
equal and still more to a person of eminence, to fail to be 
at home when he has given notice of his intention to visit 
you. Nay, on this point Queen Margaret of Navarra 
further adds that it would be inciviKty in a nobleman to 
leave his house, as is most frequently done, to meet one who 
is coming to see him, however great he might be, and that 
it is more civil and respectful to wait and receive him, if it 
be only from fear of missing him on the road ; and that it is 
enough to accompany him on his departure. 

Eor my part, I often neglect both of these empty formali- 
ties, since I curtail all ceremony in my own house. If any 
take offence, what shall I do ? Better to offend him once 
than myself every day ; that would be a perpetual slavery. 

What is the object of flying from the slavishness of the 
court, if we drag it into our own den ? 

It is also a common rule in all meetings for the lesser to 
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be first at the place of appointment, since it is the privilege 
of the more eminent person to make others wait for him. 
Nevertheless, at the meeting which was arranged between 
Pope Clement and ELing Francis at Marseilles, the Enng, 
after ordering the necessary preparations, withdrew from 
the town, in order to give the Pope two or three days’ 
leisure to install himself and recuperate, before he paid 
his visit. And similarly, at the entry of the Pope and the 
Emperor ^ into Bologna, the Emperor gave the Pope an 
opportunity to be there first, himself arriving later. It is, 
they say, the usual custom, when two such princes come 
together to confer, for the greater to be at the appointed 
place before the other, even before the person on whose 
domain the meeting takes place ; and they understand it 
in this way, that this formality is intended to make it 
appear as If it were the person of lesser degree that is 
visiting and paying his court to the greater, and not 
vice versa. 

Not only every country, but every city and every profes- 
sion has its particular form of civihty . I was rather carefully 
drilled in this in my boyhood, and have lived in sufficiently 
good company not to be ignorant of the rules of our French 
courtesy, and could keep a school in it. I like to follow these 
rules, but not so timorously as to put a restraint upon my 
whole hie. Some of them are so irksome that to neglect 
them, provided it be done out of discretion and not from 
ignorance, is no less graceful an act. I have often seen men 
become uncivil by dint of too much civility, and tiresome 
in their courtesy. 

The study of good manners is on the whole a very useful 
study. Like grace and beauty, it smooths over the first 
approaches to sociability and friendliness, and consequently 
opens the door of instruction by the example of others, 
teaching us to cultivate and set an example ourselves, if 
it has anything instructive and communicable. 

^ The same Pope Clement VII and Charles V, in 1532. 
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THAT THE TASTE OF GOOD AND EVIL DEPENDS, FOR A 
GOOD PART, UPON THE IDEA WE FORM OF THEM ^ 

M en, says an ancient Greek maxim, are tormented by 
the ideas they form of things, not by the things 
themselves.^ It would be a great point gained for the 
solace of our miserable human condition, if this proposition 
could be established as true, everywhere and in aU things. 
For if evils enter into us oiily through our judgement, it 
would seem to be in our power to despise them, or to turn 
them to good. If things deliver themselves to our mercy, 
why shall we not dispose of them, and employ them to 
our advantage ? If what we call evil and affliction are 
neither evil nor affliction in themselves, but it is only our 
imagination that gives them those qualities, it is in us to 
change them. And having the choice, if there is no com- 
pulsion, we are strangely foolish to persist in the course that 
is most painful to us, and to give to sickness, want, and 
contempt a bitter and evil taste, when we can give them 
a good one ; and if, when Fortune simply provides the 
matter, it is in our power to give it form. Now let us see 
whether it can be maintained that what we call evil is not 
in itself evil ; or at least, it being what it is, that it depends 
upon us to give it another savour and complexion, for it all 
comes to the same thing. 

If the original essence of those things that we fear had 
the power to take up its abode in us by its own authority, it 
would dwell alike and the same in all ; for men are all of 
one species, and are provided, more or less, with the like 
tools and instruments for judging and understanding. But 
the diversity of opinions we entertain of those things clearly 
proves that they only enter into us by consent ; one man 

^ In all the editions of the Essays published after Montaigne’s death, 
except the most recent, this chapter, for no known reason, appeared as 
Chapter 40. It is here restored to its rightful place. 

® ‘ There is nothing either good or had, but thinking makes it so.’ 
(Hamlet), These words first appear in the Shakespeare foHo of 1623. 

® This is one of about forty maxims which Montaigne had inscribed on 
the joists of the ceiling in his library at Montaigne, where they may still 
be seen. 
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perhaps harbours them in their true essence, but a thousand 
others harbour them in a new and contrary form. 

We hold death, poverty, and pain to be our principal 
enemies. Now this death, which some call ‘ of all things 
dreadful the most dreadful who does not know that others 
caU it ' the only haven from the tempests of this life, the 
sovereign good of nature, sole support of our freedom, and 
the prompt and universal remedy for all ills ^ ? And as 
some await her in fear and trembling, others support her 
more easily than life. This one complains of her com- 
plaisance, 

Ah death ! wouldst thou but let the coward live 

And grant the brave alone the prize to die ! (Lucan.) 

But let us not speak of those vainglorious hearts. 
Theodorus rephed to Lysimachus, who was threatening to 
kill him, ‘Thou wilt do a great thing in doing what a 
Spanish fly ^ could do 1 ’ Most of the philosophers are seen 
to have either designedly anticipated, or hastened and aided 
their own death. How many men of the people we see led 
to their death, and that not a simple death, but attended 
with ignominy and sometimes with cruel tortures, and 
exhibiting such assurance, the one through stubbornness, 
the other through a natural simphcity , that we may perceive 
no change from their ordinary demeanour ; settling their 
domestic afiairs, commending themselves to their friends, 
singing, preaching, and talking to the people, nay, some- 
times jesting and drinking to their acquaintances, as 
cheerfully as Socrates. 

A man who was being led to the gibbet said ‘ For goodness’ 
sake don’t go by such and such a street, where I shall run 
the risk of being collared by a tradesman for an old debt ’. 
Another entreated the hangman ‘ not to touch his neck, for 
he was so ticklish he would shake with laughter Another 
replied to his confessor, who was promising him that he 
should sup that night with our Lord, ‘ You may go yourself, 
for I am fasting Another, having called for drink, and 
the hangman drinking before him, said he would not drink 
after him for fear of catching the pox. Everybody has 
heard the story of the man of Picardy who, when on the 

^ The Spanish fly seems to have been credited, whether rightly or 
not, with a deadly sting. 
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ladder, was presented with a girl, with the oSer (as our 
justice sometimes permits) that, if he would marry her, his 
life should he spared ; he, having considered her for a 
while and perceived that she halted, said, ‘ Tie up 1 Tie up ! 
she limps.’ The same tale is current of a man in Denmark 
who was condemned to lose his head ; being on the scaffold 
he was offered the same condition, but refused it on the 
ground that the girl they offered him had flabby cheeks 
and too sharp a nose. A serving-man at Toulouse, being 
accused of heresy, gave as his oiffy excuse that he shared 
the faith of his master, a young student who was in prison 
with him, and preferred to die rather than be persuaded 
that his master could err. We read of the people of the city 
of Arras that, when King Louis the Eleventh took it, there 
was a goodly number among them who, rather than say 
‘ Vive le Boy suffered themselves to be hanged. 

And among those base-souled buffoons there were some 
who would not leave their jesting even in death. One man 
exclaimed, as the hangman set him swinging, ‘ Vogue la 
gallfe ! ’ ^ which was his usual refrain. And another, who, 
when on the point of giving up the ghost, had been laid on 
a mattress along the hearth-stone, and when the physician 
asked him where he had a pain, replied, ‘Between the 
bench and the fire And when the priest came to ad- 
minister the extreme unction and felt for his feet, which by 
reason of his malady were cramped and drawn up, he said, 
‘ You will find them at the end of my legs ’. Of a man who 
exhorted him to commend himseff to God, he asked, ‘ Who 
is going there ? ’ and the other replying, ‘ You will be with 
him shortly, if it is his pleasure ’. ‘ Supposing I were there 
to-morrow evening ? ’ he rejoined. ‘ Just commend yourself 
to him ; you will be with him soon.’ ‘ In that case I had 
better carry my commendation with me.’ 

In the kingdom of Narsinga,^ the wives of the priests are 
to this day buried alive with their husbands’ bodies. AU 
other widows are burned alive on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands, and that not only with fortitude, but with 
cheerfulness. When the body of theic deceased king is 

^ Vogue la gaUre ! (Come what may 1) : Bow the galley (Floeio) ; 
Launch the galley ! (Cotton). 

® There are several places in India with a similar name, as Narsingpur 
(Bengal), &c. 
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burned, his wives and concubines, Ms minions and officers 
and slaves of all kinds, who comprise quite a people, 
hasten with such alacrity to cast themselves into the fire 
with their master, that they appear to regard it as a great 
honour to share his death. 

During our late Nlfianese wars, there were so many 
takiugs and retakiugs that the people, becomiug impatient 
at such divers changes of fortune, were so firmly resolved 
to die, that I have heard my father say that he saw a 
calculation made of quite five and twenty heads of families 
who had made away with themselves in one week. An 
incident not unlike that wMch happened at Xanthos, where 
the mhabitants, besieged by Brutus, rushed forward pell- 
mell, men, women, and children, with so passionate a desire 
to die, that there is nothing done to fly from death that these 
did not do to fly from life : so much so that Brutus had 
difficulty in saving a very small number. 

Any opinion is strong enough to be espoused at the price 
of life. The first article in that valiant oath which Greece 
swore and kept in the Median war, was that every man would 
sooner exchange life for death than their own laws for those 
of Persia. How many people we may see in the war between 
the Turks and the Greeks accepting the most cruel of deaths 
rather than be deciroumcised and receive baptism ! An ex- 
ample which no kind of religion is incapable of following. 

The kings of Castile having banished the Jews from their 
dominions. King John of Portugal sold to them, in con- 
sideration of eight crowns per head, a retreat in his kiagdom 
for a certain time, on condition that they should depart 
when the term was expired, and promising to furnish them 
with vessels to transport them to Africa. The day having 
come, which being lapsed it was ordained that those who had 
not ob.eyed should remain slaves, the ships were provided in 
niggardly fashion, and those who embarked in them treated 
harshly and villainously by the passengers,^ who, amongst 
many other indignities, kept them at sea, cruising backwards 
and forwards, until they had consumed all their provisions, 
and were constrained to buy of them ; but for so long a time 
and at so high a price that they were not landed until they 
had all been reduced to their shirts. The news of this in- 
humanity having been brought to those who were on land, 
^ No doubt Montaigne meant the crew. 
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the greater part of them resolved to accept slavery, and 
some made a show of changing their religion. When Em- 
manuel came to the throne, he at first set them at liberty, 
but afterwards, changing his mind, he commanded them to 
leave his country within a certain time, assigning to them 
three ports for their departure. He hoped, says Bishop 
Osorius, the best Latin historian of our times, that, the 
favour of the freedom he had granted them having failed to 
convert them to Christianity, the hard prospect of being de- 
livered over, like their friends, to the mercy of the thievish 
seamen after leaving a country they were now become habit- 
uated to and were grown very rich in, to be landed in strange 
and unknown regions, would bring them to it. But seeing 
himself disappointed in his expectation, and that they were 
all resolved upon the voyage, he cut ofi two of the ports he 
had promised them, in order that the length and the incon- 
veniences of the journey might induce some of them to think 
better of it, or that he might be enabled, by crowding them 
all into one place, to execute with greater convenience his 
purpose. Which was that he commanded aU the children 
under the age of fourteen to be torn from their parents’ 
arms, and removed out of their sight and company to a place 
where they could be instructed in our religion.^ 

They say that the sequel was horrible to see : the natural 
affection between parents and children, added to their zeal 
for their ancient faith, contending with this violent decree. 
It was quite common to see fathers and mothers making 
away with themselves, and — a still ruder test — driven by 
love and pity, throwing their young children into the wells, 
to evade the law. As to the remainder, the allotted time 
having expired, for want of resources they returned to 
slavery. Some of them became Christians ; but of their 
sincerity or that of their race in general few of the Portu- 
guese are assured even to this day, a hundred years after ; 
although custom and length of time are much better coun- 
sellors than any compulsion. How often have not only our 
leaders, but whole armies, hastened to certain death? (Cicero). 

[In the town of Castelnau Darry fifty heretical Albigenses, 
with a resolute courage, suffered themselves to be burned 

^ Mariana, the celebrated Spanish historian, who was a Jesuit, says 
that the children were baptized by force, and he protests very strongly 
against the cruelty of the whole a&air. 
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alive together, in one fire, before they would renounce their 
religion.] 

I have seen one of my intimate friends forcibly courting 
death with a real affection, that had become rooted in his 
heart by divers specious arguments that I was unable to 
refute ; and, as soon as it presented itself crowned with a 
halo of honour, rush at it with fierce and ardent hunger, 
but no apparent reason. 

We have many examples in our own time of people, even 
children, who, from fear of some slight inconvenience, have 
taken their lives.^ And an ancient writer (Seneca) says in 
this connexion, ‘ What shall we not fear, if we fear that 
which cowardice itseff has chosen for its refuge ? ’ 

If I were here to string together a long bead-roll of those, 
of both sexes and aU conditions and sects, during the 
happiest ages, who have either awaited death with firmness 
or voluntarily sought it, and sought it not only to flee the 
ills of this life, but some merely to flee the satiety of living, 
and others in hope of a better condition in another place, I 
should never have done. The number of them is so infinite, 
that I should truly find it cheaper to take into account those 
who have feared it. 

This only : Pyrrho the philosopher, being one very stormy 
day in a boat, pointed out to those he saw most terrified 
around him, to encourage them by its example, a pig which 
happened to be there, quite unconcerned about the storm. 

Shall we then venture to say that this privilege of Reason, 
that we make such a fuss about, and because of which we 
think ourselves lords and emperors of the rest of creation, 
has been given to us for our torment ? What avails the 
knowledge of things, if we lose thereby the tranquillity and 
repose we should enjoy without it, and if it reduces us to a 
worse condition than that of Pyrrho’s pig ? The intelligence 
which was given to us for our greatest good, shall we employ 
it for our ruin, setting ourselves against Nature’s design and 
the universal order of things, which ordains that each of us 
shall use his tools and means to his advantage ? 

Very well, it may be said, let your rule hold with regard to 
death, but what will you say of want ? And what will you 

^ ‘ Note by Dr. Armaingaiid, the latest editor of Montaigne’s works ; 
It is the same to-day in France. From January 1895 to January 1905, 
695 children committed suicide for absolutely futile reasons.’ 
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say of pain, which Aristippus, Hieronymus, and most of the 
sages regarded as the worst of evils ? And those who denied 
it in words confessed it in action. Posidonius, being ex- 
tremely tormented by an acute and painful malady, Pompey 
came to see him, and excused himself for having chosen so 
unseasonable an hour to hear him discourse on philosophy. 
' God forbid, said Posidonius, that pain should gain such a 
power over me as to prevent my talking and discussing 
philosophy ! ’ and he fell upon this same theme of contempt 
of pain. But meanwhile it was playing its part and afflicting 
him unceasingly, whereupon he exclaimed : " You may do 
your worst, pain ! yet will I not say that you are an evil.’ 

This tale that they make such a pother about, how does it 
prove the contempt of pain ? It only disputes the word, and 
meanwhile if those pangs do not move him, why does he 
break off his discourse ? Why does he think he does so great 
a thing in not calling it Evil ? 

Here it is not all imagination. We conjecture the rest ; it 
is here that certain knowledge plays its part. Our senses 
themselves are judges of it : 

If senses be not true, all reason then is false. (Ltjcbetius.) 

Shall we make our skin believe that it is only tickled by the 
blows of a stirrup-leather, and our palate that aloes is mn 
de Graves ? Pyrrho’s pig is here in the same boat with us. 
It is true that he is not afraid of death, but if you beat him 
he will rush about and squeal. Shall we force the universal 
law of Nature, which is seen in every living thing under 
heaven, and which ordains that we tremble under pain ? 
The very trees seem to groan when they are hurt. Death is 
only felt by thinking, seeing that it is the motion of an 
instant : 

’Tis coroing or ’tis past, but present it is never. (La Boetie.) 

Death deferred more painful is than death. (Ovid.) 

A thousand beasts, a thousand men, are sooner dead than 
threatened. And indeed, what we say we principally fear 
in death is pain, her usual forerunner. 

However, if we are to believe a holy father, that only which 
follows death makes death an evil (Saint Augustine). And I 
should say besides, with more likelihood, that neither that 
which goes before nor that which comes after is of the 
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adjuncts of death. We excuse ourselves falsely. I have 
found by experience that it is rather because we cannot bear 
the idea of death that we are unable to bear pain, and that 
we find it doubly grievous because it threatens us with 
death. But when reason accuses us of cowardice in fearing 
a thing so sudden, so unavoidable, so little felt, we grasp at 
that other more excusable pretence. 

All the affictions that have no other danger but th-e 
affiction itself we declare to be without danger : toothache 
and the gout, however painful they may be, as long as they 
do not kill a man, who accounts them diseases ? Now let us 
suppose that in death we chiefly regard the pain. And 
poverty besides has nothing to fear except that it throws us 
into the arms of pain through thirst, hunger, cold, fever, and 
sleeplessness, to which it exposes us. 

Let us then deal with pain alone. I grant you, and 
willingly, that it is the worst thing that can happen to us, 
for if there is a man in the world who hates it and runs away 
from it, it is myself, the more so as I have hitherto, thank 
God, had little to do with it. But it is in us, if not to 
annihilate it, at least to lessen it by patience, and, though 
the body may be disturbed by it, nevertheless to keep the 
soul and reason in good trim. 

And if it were not so, how should it come about that 
virtue, valour, strength, magnanimity, and resolution are 
held in honour ? Where would they play their part, if there 
were no more pain to be defied ? Virtue is greedy of peril 
(Seneca). If there were no such thing as sleeping on the 
hard ground, enduring in full panoply the heat of noon, 
feeding on the flesh of horses and asses, seeing ourselves 
cut up and a bullet extracted from out our bones, suffering 
ourselves to be stitched up, probed and cauterized, how 
could we acquire the advantage we think we have over the 
common run of people ? 

There is a great difference between avoiding evil and pain 
and what the sages say, ‘ that of actions equally good, that 
is the most desirable which is attended with most pains 
For austere men are not made happy by gaiety, pleasure, 
laughter and play, the companion of frivolity, but often by 
firmness and endurance (Cicero). And for that reason it was 
impossible to persuade our fathers that the conquests carried 
out by bodily strength in the hazard of war were not more 
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honourable than those gained in all security by intrigues and 
negotiations. 

An honest deed is sweetened by its cost. (Lirc 42 T.) 

Moreover, this should be our consolation, that naturally if 
the pain he violent^ it is short ; if it be long, it is easy (Cicero). 
Thou wilt not feel it very long if thou feelest it too much ; 
it will put an end to itself or to thee : both come to the same 
thing. If thou dost not bear it, it will bear thee away. 
Remember that the greatest pains are ended by death ; the 
lighter ones have many intervals of rest : we may master the 
more moderate ones : so that if they are bearable we shall bear 
them ; if not, we can go out of life as from a theatre when the 
play ceases to please (Cicero). 

What makes us suffer pain with so much impatience is 
that we are not accustomed to find our chief contentment in 
the soul, and that we do not sufficiently rely upon her, who 
is sole and sovereign mistress of our condition and conduct. 
The body has, saving in greater or less proportion, but one 
course and one bent. The soul is variable in all manner of 
forms, and subjects to herself and to her empire, whether it 
be great or small, the feelings of the body and all other 
accidents. Therefore we should study our soul, examine 
her forces, and stir up her aU-powerful springs of action. 
There is neither reason, prescription, nor force that will avail 
against her inclination and her choice. Of so many thou- 
sands of expedients that she has at her disposal, if we grant 
her one proper to our repose and preservation, then shall we 
be not only covered against any injury, but gratified even, 
and pleased, if it seem good to her, with evils and injuries. 
She makes her profit indifferently out of all things. Error, 
dreams, usefully serve her purpose, as rightful matter to 
bring us into safety and contentment. 

It is easy to see that it is the working of our mind that 
gives an edge to our pains and pleasures. The beasts, that 
keep the mind under control, leave to their body their sensa- 
tions, free and natural, and consequently almost one and the 
same in each species, as appears in the conformity of their 
movements. If we did not disturb in our members the 
jurisdiction that appertains to them in this, it may be be- 
lieved that we should be the better for it, and that Nature 
has given them a right and moderate temper in face of 
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pleasure and pain. And it cannot fail to be right, being the 
same in ail of ns. But, since we have emancipated ourselves 
from her rules, to indulge the vagabond freedom of our 
fancies, let us at least help to incline them to the most 
agreeable side. 

Plato fears our hard bondage to pain and pleasure, be- 
cause it too strictly binds and attaches the soul to the body. 
I rather, on the contrary, because it detaches and unbinds 
it. Just as the enemy is made more fierce by our flight, so 
pain is puffed up with pride to see us tremble under her. 
She will surrender on much better terms to one who makes 
head against her. We must brace ourselves and resist. By 
backing and giving ground, we attract and call down upon 
ourselves the destruction that threatens us. As the body 
by stiffening itself resists attack more firmly, so does the 
soul. 

But let us come to the examples, which are the proper 
game for weak-backed fellows like me : in them we shall 
find that it is with pain as with those precious stones which 
take on a higher or a duller lustre according to the foil on 
which they are set, and that it has no more room in us than 
we allow it. The more they gave way to pain the more did they 
feel it (Saint Augustine). We are more sensible to the touch 
of the surgeon’s lancet than to ten sword-cuts in the heat of 
battle. The pains of childbirth, deemed to be great by 
physicians and by God himself, which are attended with so 
many ceremonies, there are entire nations that make no 
account of them. I say nothing of the Spartan women ; but 
in the Swiss women in the camps of our foot-soldiers, what 
change will you find, except that you may see them to-day 
trudging after their husbands and carrying a child on their 
back which yesterday they bore in their womb ? And those 
iU-favoured Gipsy women, herding in our country-side, will 
themselves wash their new-born infants, and bathe in the 
nearest river. 

Besides the many young girls who every day conceal the 
delivery as they did the conception of their babes, the 
modest wife of Sabinus, a Roman patrician, in consideration 
of others endured alone, without aid, without raising her 
voice or uttering a groan, the labour of bearing twins.^ 

^ A pretty story of wifely affection, which may be read in Plutarch’s 
essay on Love* 
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A simple Spartan boy, having stolen a fox (for they feared 
the disgrace of a theft stupidly carried out more than we do 
the penalty), and having put it under his cape, suSered it to 
gnaw his bowels rather than betray himself. And another, 
while o:Sering incense at a sacrince, let hhnseK be burned to 
the bone by an ember fallen into his sleeve, in order not to 
disturb the mystery. And a great number have been seen, 
as a mere test of valour, in accordance with their system of 
education, who at the age of seven years suffered flogging 
to death without changing countenance. And Cicero saw 
men fighting by companies, with fists, feet, and teeth, until 
they swooned, before admitting themselves vanquished. 
Ja^ever could custom conquer Nature, for she is ever unconquer^ 
able ; but we have corrupted the soul with pretences, luxuries, 
idleness, languor, indifference ; evil opinions and habits have 
made it effeminate (Cicero). 

Everybody knows the story of Scaevola who, having 
slipped into the camp of the enemy to kill the general and 
failed in his attempt, by a stranger fiction, to repaic his 
fault and deliver his country, not only confessed his inten- 
tion to Porsenna, the king whom he thought to slay, but 
added that in his camp there was a great number of Romans, 
confederates in his enterprise and as good men as himself. 
And to show what kind of man he was, having requested a 
brazier to be brought, he saw and suffered his arm to be 
grilled and roasted, till the enemy himself, struck with 
horror, commanded the brazier to be removed. 

What of the man who deigned not to interrupt the reading 
of his book whilst he was being lanced ? And the man who 
persisted in laughing and sneering in contempt of the pain 
he was enduring ; so that the executioners who held him, 
provoked to greater cruelty, inflicted one after another 
every torture they could invent, until they were obliged to 
own themselves beaten ? But that was a philosopher . What 
of Caesar’s gladiator who endured, laughing all the while, 
the probing and cutting of his wounds ? Where is the gladia- 
tor, even the meanest who ever uttered a groan or changed 
countenance ? Which of them ever disgraced himself, either 
withstanding his adversary or succumbing ? Which of them, 
lohen down and ordered to be slain with the sword, ever with- 
drew his nech ? (Cicero). 

Now for the ladies ! Who has not heard tell of the lady 
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in Paris who, solely to acquire a fresher complexion and a 
new skin, had herself flayed ? Some have had live and 
sound teeth drawn, to have them arranged in better order, 
or to render their voice softer and richer. How many 
examples we may see in this sex of contempt of pain ! 
What are they not capable of, what do they fear, as long as 
they have any hope of improving their beauty ? 

Root out the teU-tale grey hairs from their place ; 

Remove the skin to renovate the face. (Tibullus.) 

I have known them to swallow sand and ashes, and set about 
purposely to ruin their digestion in order to acquire a pale 
complexion. For a slender figure d VEspagnole what tor- 
tures will they not endure, their ribs forcibly strapped and 
laced into large splints, which enter the living flesh, nay, 
sometimes even cause death. 

It is a common practice nowadays among many nations 
for people to wound themselves purposely, in order to give 
credit to their words, and our Bong ^ tells of some remark- 
able examples of this which he witnessed in Poland, and 
also with respect to himself. But, besides others that, to 
my knowledge, imitated this proceeding in France, I have 
seen a girl, as a proof of the sincerity of her promises and of 
her constancy, give herself four or five good stabs in the arm 
with a bodkin she wore in her hair, so that the skin cracked 
and blood flowed in good earnest. The Turks tear great 
holes in then flesh in honour of their ladies, and, that the 
mark may remain, immediately apply fire to the wound, 
holding it there an incredible time, to stop the blood and 
form a scar. People who have witnessed this have written 
to me and sworn to it. But for ten aspers ^ you may any 
day find one among them who will deal himself a deep gash 
in his arm or thighs. 

I am very glad that evidence is more ready to hand where 
we have most need of it, for Christianity provides it in 
abundance. And there have been people in plenty who, 
following the example of our blessed Guide, have been will- 
ing, in their religious zeal, to bear the cross. We learn from 
a witness very worthy of belief ® that the sainted King 

^ Henry III, who was also King of Poland from 1573 to 1574. 

^ Asper, a Turkish coin worth about a halfpenny. 

® The Sire de Joinville, in his Life of Saint Louis* 
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Lfouis the Ninth wore the hair-shirt until, in his old age, his 
confessor gave him dispensation ; and that every Friday 
he had his shoulders scourged by his priest with five little 
iron chains which for that purpose he always carried in a box. 

William, our last Duke of Guienne, father of that Eleanor 
who transmitted the duchy to the houses of France and 
England, by way of penance wore continually, during the 
last ten or twelve years of his life, a corselet under a monk’s 
habit. Foulques, Count of Anjou, went all the way to 
Jerusalem in order to have himself scourged there by two 
of his varlets, with a rope round his neck, before our Lord’s 
sepulchre. But on any Good Friday can we not see, in 
divers places, a great number of men and women flogging 
themselves, till they lacerate and cut the flesh to the bones ? 
That I have often witnessed, and without being enchanted ; 
and they used to say (for they go masked) that there were 
some among them who, for money payment, would under- 
take in this way to safeguard the rehgion of others, with a 
contempt for pain so much the greater, as the incentives to 
devotion are more powerful than those of avarice. 

Q. Maximus buried his son when he was a consul, M. Cato 
his son who was praetor-elect, and L. Paulus two of his 
within a few days, with unmoved countenance and giving no 
signs of grief. I once said jestingly of some man that he had 
flouted divine justice ; for the violent death of three of his 
grown-up sons having b^en visited upon him in one day as 
a rude scourge, as may be supposed, he all but accepted it 
as a favour. I have lost two or three (but they were infants 
in arms), if not without grief, at least without brooding over 
the loss.^ Yet there is hardly any mischance that outs one 
more to the quick. I can think of many other common 
causes of affliction which, if they happened to me, I should 
hardly feel ; and some I have despised, when they have 
visited me, which to the world appear so atrocious, that I 
should not dare to boast of it before people without a blush. 
From which we may understand that grief is not in nature, but 
in opinion (Cicero). 

^ This apparent callousness has been much commented on. It must 
be remembered that, in accordance with the custom of the times, infants 
were sent out to neighbouring farms to be nursed, and that the father 
seldom if ever set eyes on them. But he should have remembered the 
number, which was actually four I 
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Belief is a powerful factor, bold and incalculable. Who 
ever sought security and repose as greedily as Alexander and 
Caesar sought uneasiness and hardships ? Teres, the father 
of Sitalces/ used to say, " When he was not at war he could 
see very little difference between himself and his groom.’ 

Cato the consul, having, to make sure of certain cities in 
Spain, only forbidden the inhabitants to bear arms, a great 
number of them killed themselves : a fierce race that thought 
they could not live without arms (Livy) . How many do we not 
know of who have fled the sweets of a tranquil life in their 
home, among their acquaintance, in pursuit of the horrors 
of uninhabitable deserts ; and who have eagerly courted 
humiliations, degradations and the contempt of the world, 
and taken a pleasure in them that amounted to affectation ! 
Cardinal Borromeo,^ who recently died at Milan, in the 
midst of the debaucheries to which his noble rank, his great 
wealth, the air of Italy and his youth invited him, lived 
so austerely, that the same robe he wore in summer served 
him in winter ; that he slept on straw, and spent his spare 
hours, after performing his official duties, in continual study, 
planted on his knees, with a little bread and water at the 
side of his book, which was all that he provided for his 
repasts, and on which he wasted no time. I have known 
some who have knowingly derived profit and advancement 
from cuckoldry, the mere mention of which frightens so 
many people.^ 

If sight is not the most necessary of our senses, it at least 
gives us most pleasure ; but the most pleasant and useful 
of our members seem to be those which serve for procrea- 
tion ; yet many people have conceived a mortal hatred of 
them, and have cast them off because they were so prized. 
As much thought he of his eyes who put them out.^ 

The generality of men, and the sanest of them, hold an 
abundance of children to be a piece of great good fortune ; 
I and some others regard the want of them as equally fortu- 
nate ; and when Thales is asked why he does not marry, 

King of Thrace. 

^ Archbishop of Milan, better known as St. Charles Borromeo. 
1538-84. 

® ' 0 word of fear 

Unpleasing to a mairied ear I (Love's Labour's Lost), 

^ Democritus ; but the fact seems to be very doubtful. 
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he replies that ' he has no mind to leave any posterity 
behind him 

That it is our opinion that gives value to things may be 
seen in the great number which we consider not only &om 
the point of view of their intrinsic value, but of their value 
to ourselves ; and we consider not their qualities nor their 
usefulness, but only what it cost us to procure them, as if 
that were a part of their substance ; and we call value in 
them, not what they bring to us but what we bring to them. 
Which brings to my mind that we are great husbanders of 
our outlay. It serves us according to its weight, and merely 
because it weighs. Our opioion will never allow it to be 
undervalued. The purchase gives value to the diamond, 
difficulty to virtue, suffering to devotion, and unpleasant- 
ness to physic. 

A certain man, to acquire poverty, threw his money into 
the ver37' same sea which so many others search all over 
m fishing for riches. Epicurus says that ‘ to be rich is not 
an end, but a. change, of troubles ’. Truly it is not want 
but abundance that creates avarice. I will relate my ex- 
perience in this matter. 

Since my childhood I have lived in three different states 
of mind. The first period, which continued nearly twenty 
years, I spent with only casual means, and depending on the 
direction and assistance of others, without any definite or 
prescribed revenue. I spent my money the more cheer- 
fully and carelessly through relying over-boldly on Fortune. 
I was never better off. I never chanced to find my friends’ 
purses closed to me, having convinced myself of the ne- 
cessity, beyond any other necessity, never to miss the term 
I had fixed for payment, which they have a thousand times 
extended, in consideration of the efforts I made to satisfy 
them : so that I repaid them with a thrifty and somewhat 
guileful loyalty. 

I naturally feel a certain pleasurable satisfaction in pay- 
ing : it is as if I were unloading my shoulders of a trouble- 
some burden, and of that image of slavery, besides that 
there is a certain satisfaction that flatters me in performing 
a just action and in satisfying another. I make an exception 
of payments where there is any calculation or haggling to 
be done ; for, unless I can find somebody to undertake the 
charge, I put them off, to my own shame and to others’ 
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prejudicej as long as I can, dreading that altercation which 
is quite incompatible with my humour and my way of speak- 
ing. There is nothing I hate more than driving a bargain. 
It is a pure interchange of trickery and impudence ; after 
an hour of disputing and wrangling each party withdraws 
his word and his oaths for a betterment of five sous. And so 
I used to borrow at a disadvantage ; for, not having the 
courage to make my request in person, I committed it to the 
hazard of paper, which is not a very successful advocate, 
and lends itself very easily to a refusal. I left the conduct of 
my needs to the stars more freely and more cheerfully than 
I have since done to my providence and my common sense. 

Most good managers think it dreadful to live in this un- 
certainty, and they do not consider, Firstly, that the maj ority 
of the people in the world live thus. How many worthy 
men have carelessly cast away their whole fixed income, and 
do so every day, to court the wind of kings’ and Fortune’s 
favours ! Caesar ran into debt to the extent of a million in 
gold over and above what he was worth, in order to become 
Caesar. And how many merchants found their traffic on 
the proceeds of the sale of their farms, which they send to 
the Indies 

Across so many stormy seas ! (Catullus.) 

And in this present great drouth of devotion we have a 
thousand and a thousand colleges ^ where they spend their 
life comfortably, expecting every day from the liberality of 
heaven what they need for their dinner. 

Secondly, they do not consider that that certainty on 
which they rely is not much less uncertain and hazardous 
than hazard itself. I can see want as near to me, at the 
other end of an income of two thousand crowns, as if it were 
within touch. For, besides that fate has the power of open- 
ing a thousand gaps to poverty through our wealth, there 
being often no mean between the highest and the lowest 
fortune, 

Portune is glass, and breaks when best it shines, (Publius Sybus.) 
and of turning all our defences and ramparts topsy-turvy, 
I find that, from divers causes, indigence as commonly 
dwells with those who possess worldly goods as with those 
who possess none ; and that perhaps it is somewhat less in- 
' Congregations or convents. 
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convenient when alone than when it is accompanied with 
riches. ’Wealth comes from good management rather than 
from revenue : ever^ man is his fortune's artisan (Sallust). 
And it seems to me that a wealthy man who is uneasy, hard- 
up, and overwhelmed in business is more miserable than he 
who is simply poor. Indigence in the lap of riches is the most 
grievous kind of poverty (Seneca). The greatest and richest 
princes are, through poverty and want, commonly driven to 
the extremest necessity ; for can there be any more extreme 
than to become tyrants and unjust usurpers of their sub- 
jects’ goods ? 

My second state was to have money ; having acquired 
a taste for which, I soon laid by some considerable reserve 
funds, considering my circumstances : reflecting that a man 
possesses only that which is over and above his ordinary 
outlay, and that he cannot rely on the revenue which he 
still only expects to receive, however clear his expectation 
may be. For, I would say, what if I were overtaken by 
such and such a calamity ? And after such vain and per- 
nicious imaginings I would exercise my ingenuity in pro- 
viding, by means of this superfluous reserve, against aU 
emergencies ; and to any man who objected that the number 
of emergencies was too infinite, I could still reply that if I 
could not provide against all, I could provide against some 
and many. 

This did not go on without painful anxiety. I kept it very 
close ; and, though so bold in speaking of myself, I only lied 
about my money, like those rich men who call themselves 
poor, and those poor men who pretend to be rich, and dis- 
pense their conscience from ever giving a true account of 
their means : a ridiculous and shameful caution ! Was I 
starting on my travels ? I never seemed to be sufficiently 
provided. And the more I burdened myseU with coin, the 
more did I burden myself with fear, now about the safety 
of the roads, now about the fidelity of those who conveyed 
my baggage, of which, like others I know, I was never 
sufficiently sure as long as it was out of my sight. Did I 
leave my box at my lodgings ? how many suspicions and 
perplexing ideas, which, to make the matter worse, I dared 
not communicate to another ! My mind was always with 
that box. Taking everything into account, there is more 
trouble in keeping money than in getting it. If I did not do 
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all that I am saying here, it used at least to cost me an ejffort 
to keep myself from doing so. 

I gained little or no satisfaction ; though I had more means 
to spend, they weighed no less on my mind. For, as Bion 
says, ‘ The man with a good head of hair will resent it no 
less than the bald man, if you pull one out.’ And, when once 
you have fixed your fancy on a certain pile and become 
accustomed to its possession, it is no longer at your service : 
you will not dare to make a hole in it. It is a building which, 
you think, will crumble to pieces if you touch it. You will 
not break into it till necessity takes you by the throat. So 
I would sooner and with much less constraint and less 
reluctance pawn my clothes or sell a horse, than make a 
breach in that favourite purse which I had laid by. But 
the danger is that it is not easy to set certain bounds to this 
passion (they are hard to find in things that one thinks good) 
and to fix a limit to economy. One ever goes on adding to 
this heap, and increasing it by one sum after another, to the 
extent of sordidly depriving oneself of the enjoyment of 
one’s own property , finding one’s pleasure in its safe-keeping, 
without making any use of it. 

According to this kind of usage, the richest people, from 
the money point of view, are those who are set to guard the 
gates and walls of a good city. Every monied man is 
avaricious in my opinion. 

Plato arranges the corporal or human goods in this order : 
health, beauty, strength, wealth ; and wealth, he says, is 
not blind, but very clear-sighted when enlightened by 
wisdom. 

Dionysius the son ^ did a graceful thing. He was informed 
that one of his Syracusans had hidden a treasure in the 
ground. He sent word to the man to bring it to him, which 
he did, while secretly keeping back some part of it, with 
which he went to another town, where, having lost his 
appetite for hoarding, he began to live more generously. 
Hearing of which, Dionysius restored to him the remainder 
of his treasure, saying that, since he had learned how to uso 
it, he gave it back willingly. 

I was for some years in this state of mind.^ I know not 


^ Or rather the father, according to Plutarch. 

^ The edition of 1588 says four or five years. Of ids travels hero 
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wliat good demon most beneficially threw me out of it, like 
the Syracusan, and my habit of saving was dropped ; the 
pleasure of a certain very costly journey having set its foot 
on that very foolish fancy. In consequence of this I fell 
into a third kind of living (I speak as I feel about it), cer- 
tainly much more agreeable and better regulated in that I 
make my expenses run abreast with my receipts ; now one 
goes ahead, now the other, but they are never far apart. 
I live from day to day, and am content with having 
sufficient for present and ordinary needs ; for the extra- 
ordinary all the provision in the world will not suffice.- And 
it is madness to expect that Fortune could ever sufficiently 
arm us against herself. With our own arms must we fight 
her. Casual arms will betray us when the need is greatest. 
If I save up it is only in the hope of making some purchase 
in the near future ; not to buy lands, of which I have no 
need, but to buy pleasure. Not to be covetous is money ; not 
to be keen to buy is revenue (Cicero). I am little afraid of 
running short, and have no desire to increase my store. 
The fruit of riches' is in abundance, and content declares abun- 
dance (Cicero). And I am singularly pleased that this 
reformation came to me at an age that is naturally inclined 
to avarice, and that I see myself rid of this disease so 
common to old men, and the most ridiculous of human 
follies. 

Feraulez, who had experienced both kinds of fortune, and 
discovered that increase of substance did not mean an in- 
creased appetite for eating, drinking, sleeping, and em- 
bracing his wife, and who, on the other hand, was beginning 
to feel exacting household cares weighing upon his shoulders, 
as they do on mine, decided to gratify a poor young man, his 
faithful friend, who was barking after riches : he made him 
a gift of all his exceeding great possessions, and of those 
besides which ho was accumulating every day through the 
liberality of Cyrus, his good master, and through the war ; 
in return for which the other was to board and lodge him 
handsomely as his guest and friend. They thus lived ever 
after very happily, and equally satisfied with the change in 
their condition. That is an act I could very heartily imitate. 

And I greatly commend the fortune of an aged prelate 

mcntioiuHl, whicli took him through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy in 
1580«-1, Montaiguo compiled a Journal, not xjubliehod till 1774. 
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whom I know, who has so entirely given over his purse, his 
receipts and esT)eiises, now to one chosen servant, now to 
another, that he has lived many tranquil years, as regardless 
of his household affairs as any stranger. Trust in others’ 
goodness is no slight testimony of one’s own goodness ; 
wherefore does God willingly favour it. And with regard 
to the man I speak of, I know of no household that is more 
worthily and more stably managed than his. Happy is he 
who has regulated his needs in so just a measure, that his 
wealth may sufficiently provide for them without any care 
and trouble on his part, and without its acquisition and 
disposal disturbing his other, more suitable, more tranquil, 
and more congenial occupations ! 

Ease and indigence therefore depend on the opinion of 
each man ; and neither riches nor fame and health have any 
more beauty and pleasure than he attributes to them by 
whom they are possessed. Every man is well or badly off 
as^e thinks himseff to be. The man is content who believes 
himseff to be content, not he whom the world believes to be 
so. And that belief alone makes it real ahd true. 

Fortune does us neither good nor harm : she only holds 
out to us the seed and the matter of good or harm, which our 
soul, more powerful than she, turns and applies as she 
pleases, being sole cause and mistress of her happy or un- 
happy condition. 

External accessories take savour and colour from the in- 
ternal constitution, as clothes keep us warm, not by their 
heat, but by our own, which they are adapted to keep in and 
cherish ; he who would protect a cold body with them would 
do the same service for the cold, for thus are snow and ice 
preserved. 

Truly, just as study is a torment to the sluggard, abstin- 
ence from wine to a drunkard, as frugality is a punishment 
to a man of riotous living, and exercise a torture to a 
tenderly-reared and lazy person, so with the rest. Things 
are not so painful or difficult in themselves ; it is our weak- 
ness and laxity that make them so. To judge of great and 
sublime things needs a soul of the same quality, else we 
shall attribute to them the faults which are ours. A straight 
oar appears bent in the water. The important thing is not 
merely that we see the thing, but hoiv we see it. 

Well then, why, among so many reasons which diversely 
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persuade men to despise death and endure pain, do we not 
find one that makes for our purpose ? And among the 
many kinds of fancies which have persuaded others to do so, 
why does not each man apply one to himself, the most 
conformable to his humour ? If he cannot digest the strong 
and purgative drug to eradicate the evil, let him at least 
take a lenitive to ease it. With regard to pain no less than to 
pleasure we are so weak and effeminate, we are so enervated 
and softened by luxury that we cannot without shouting endure 
the sting of a bee. It is all a matter of self-control (Cicero). 

For the rest, we do not escape Philosophy by stressing 
beyond measure the sharpness of pain and human weakness, 
for we constrain her to fall back on these unanswerable 
replies : ‘ If it is bad to live-in need, there is at least no 
need to live in need.’ ^ No man suffers long but by his own 
fault.’ ‘ He who has not the courage to suffer either death 
or hfe, he who will neither resist nor fly, what should we do 
with him ? ’ 


CHAPTER 15 

ONE DOES NOT WITH BIPUNITY DEFEND A PLACE 
OBSTINATELY AND AGAINST REASON 

I IKE other virtues, valour has its limits, which being 
J overstepped, it is in the way of becoming a vice, in the 
sense that it leads to temerity, obstinacy, and madness in 
one who cannot observe, which it is indeed not easy to do, 
the line where the one ends and the other begins. From 
this consideration is born the custom which we have in war- 
time of punishing, even with death, those who obstinately 
persist in defending a place which by the rules of warfare 
cannot be held. Otherwise, in the hope of impunity, there 
is not a hen-roost but could hold up an army. 

Monsieur the Constable de Montmorency, having, at the 
siege of Pavia, been charged to cross the Ticino and take 
up his quarters in the suburb of S. Antonio, was held up by 
a^tower at the end of the bridge, which obstinately held out 
until reduced by a battery ; the defenders were all hanged 
to a man. After that again, accompanying Monsieur the 
Dauphin in his expedition beyond the mountains, and taking 
the castle of Villano by assault, all those within were cut in 
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pieces by the fury of the soldiers, the captain and ensign 
excepted, who were hanged and strangled for the same 
reason ; the same thing was done by Captain Martin du 
Bellay, then governor of Turin in the same country, to the 
Captain de S. Bony, the rest of his men having been 
massacred at the taking of the place. 

But, inasmuch as the strength and weakness of a place is 
measured by the estimate and comparison of the attacking 
forces (for a man might reasonably hold out against a couple 
of culverins who would be mad to abide a battery of thirteen 
pieces of cannon), where we also take into account the 
greatness of the conquering prince, his reputation and the 
respect that is due to him, there is the danger of pressing 
the scales a little on that side. And it may happen, by the 
same reasoning, that some are possessed with so great an 
opinion of themselves and then power that, deeming it 
contrary to reason to consider any place as worthy to hold 
its own against them, they use the knife on all wherever 
they meet with resistance, as long as theic good fortune 
endures ; as we may see in the form of summons and 
challenge, so full of pride, arrogance, and barbarian tyranny, 
in use among the Oriental princes and their present suc- 
cessors. 

And in the quarter of the globe where the Portuguese 
first attacked the Indians, they found some states where it 
was a universal and inviolable law that ever}^ enemy van- 
quished by the kiug in person, or by his lieutenant, is shut 
out from both ransom and mercy. 

So that above all things a man should take heed, if he 
can, against falling into the hands of an enemy judge who is 
victorious and armed. 


CHAPTER 16 

OE THE PUNISHMENT OE COWARDICE 

I ONCE heard a prince, who was a very great captain, 
maintam that a soldier could not be condemned to death 
for faint-heartedness ; he had just been told, whilst sitting 
at table, of the trial of the Seigneur de Vervins who was 
condemned to death for having surrendered Boulogne.^ 

^ To Henry VIII of England, who was present at the siege. 
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It is reasonable indeed to see great difference between 
those faults which are the result of our weakness, and those 
which proceed from wickedness. For in the latter we know- 
ingly oppose the laws of reason that ISTature has imprinted 
in us, whereas in the former, it seems to me, we may justify 
ourselves by making that same Nature responsible for 
leaving us so weak and imperfect. So that many people 
have thought that we could be blamed only for the things 
we do against our conscience ; and upon this rule is partly 
founded the opinion of those who condemn capital punish- 
ment for heretics and unbelievers, and that which maintains 
that an advocate and a judge are not accountable for having 
failed in their charge through ignorance. 

But as to cowardice, it is certain that the most common 
custom is to chastise it by shame and ignominy. It is 
thought that this method was first introduced by the law- 
giver Charondas ; that before him those who fled from 
battle were by the Greek laws punished with death, instead 
of which he ordained that they should only be seated for 
three days in the middle of the public square, dressed in a 
woman’s gown, in the hope that by this disgrace their 
courage might come back to them, and they could still be of 
service : Rather bring the blood into a man’s cheek than shed it 
(Tertullian). It seems too that in ancient times the Eoman 
laws also punished with death those who ran away, for 
Ammianus Marcellinus says that the Emperor Julian con- 
demned ten of his soldiers, who during a charge had turned 
their backs to the Parthians, to degradation and afterwards 
death, following, he says, the ancient laws. On another 
occasion however, for a like offence, he condemned others 
merely to be kept among the prisoners, under the baggage 
ensign. The severe punishment inflicted by the Eoman 
people upon the soldiers who ran away at Cannae, and those 
who, in the same war, accompanied Cn. Pulvius in his 
defeat, did not extend to death. Yet it is to be feared lest 
disgrace may drive a man to despair and turn him, not 
merely into a cool friend, but an enemy. 

In the time of our fathers, the Seigneur de Franget, 
formerly the lieutenant of Monsieur the Marechal de Chas- 
tUlon’s company, having been appointed by Monsieur the 
Marechal de Chabannes governor of Fuentarabia in the 
place of Monsieur du Lude, and having surrendered that 
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place to the Spaniards, was condemned to be degraded from 
the nobility, and both he and his posterity were declared 
commoners, liable to pay taxes and incapable of bearing 
arms ; which severe sentence was carried out at Lyons. 
Since then the same punishment was borne by aU the noble- 
men who were in Guise, when the Count of Nassau entered 
that town, and by others again after that. 

When however ignorance or cowardice is so gross and 
apparent that it exceeds the ordinary, it is but right to 
regard them as sufficient proof of malice and wickedness, 
and to punish them as such. 


CHAPTER 17 

.A CHARACTERISTIC OE SOME AMBASSADORS 

O N my travels I observe this practice, in order to be 
always learning something by intercourse with others 
(which is one of the best schools that can be), that I always 
lead those with whom I am conversing to speak of the things 
they know best ; 

Let the sailor tell of storms, 

The ploughman praise his ox, 

The warrior count his wounds. 

The shepherd count his flocks. (Propeetitjs.) 

For most frequently it is the other way : every one prefers 
to talk about another's trade rather than his own, thinking 
thereby to acquire a new reputation ; witness the reproof 
of Archidamus to Periander, that he was renouncing the 
fame of a good physician to gain that of a bad poet. 

Observe how largely Caesar spreads himself out to explain 
to us his contrivances in building bridges and engines of war, 
and how concise he is by comparison when speaking of the 
business of his profession, of Hs valour and the conduct of 
his military affairs. His exploits sufficiently prove him to 
be an eminent general ; he endeavours to make himself 
known as an excellent engineer : a somewhat extraneous 
quality. 

A gentleman of the legal profession who was brought the 
other day to see a study furnished with all kinds of books 
dealing with his own calling and of every other sort, found 
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there nothing to interest him. But he stopped to criticize, 
in a rude and authoritative tone, a balustrade fixed at the 
head of the winding staircase of the study, a thing which a 
hundred captains and soldiers will observe any day without 
remark or offence. 

The elder Dionysius was a very great war-lord, as befitted 
his fortune, but he laboured to recommend himseff princi- 
pally by his poetry, in which he had no skill. 

The lumberiQg ox for housings longs ; the steed 

Thinks that to plough were happiaess indeed. (Hoeace.) 

In this way you will never achieve anything worth doing. 

We should therefore alw'ays bring back the architect and 
the painter each to his calling, the cobbler to his last, and 
so with the rest. 

Being on this theme, when I read history, which is written 
by all sorts and conditions of men, I usually consider what 
kind of man the author is : ff his profession is that of letters 
only, he teaches me principally style and language ; i£ he is a 
physician, I am the more ready to believe what he says of 
the temperature of the air, of the health and constitution 
of princes, of wounds and maladies ; if a lawyer, we must 
accept his observations on controversies about rights, laws 
and the establishment of civil government, and the like ; if 
a theologian, on the affairs of the church, on ecclesiastical 
censures, dispensations and marriages ; if a courtier, on 
manners and ceremonies ; if a soldier, on that which 
appertains to his profession, and principally his account of 
the exploits in which he was personally engaged ; if an 
ambassador, on intrigues, negotiations, and agreements, 
and the manner of conducting them. 

For this reason I have marked and weighed in the history 
of the Seigneur de Langey, a man of great judgement in 
such matters, what I should have passed over without 
comment in another, which is that, after telling of the fine 
address which the Emperor Charles the Fifth delivered in 
the consistory at Eome, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Macon and the Seigneur du Velly, our ambassadors, in the 
course of which he made several insulting remarks against 
our nation, and amongst others that, if his own captains, 
soldiers and subjects had given no better proofs of their 
fidelity and military skill than those of our King, he would 
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immediately put a rope round his neck and go and sue for 
his mercy (and it seems that he partly meant what he said, 
for two or three times in his life since then he happened to 
repeat the same words) ; he added that he challenged the 
King to fight him in his shirt, with sword and dagger, in a 
boat. The said Seigneur de Langey adds in his history that 
the ambassadors, in the dispatch which they sent to the 
King on this afiair, disguised the greater part of it and even 
kept silence on the two preceding passages. 

Now I have thought it very strange that it should be 
in the power of an ambassador to decide what warnings 
he ought to convey to his master, especially when of such 
consequence, coming from such a person, and uttered in so 
great an assembly. I should have thought it to be the duty 
of the servant to give a full and faithful account of things, 
exactly as they occurred, in order that the liberty of dis- 
posing, judging, and selecting might remain with the master. 
For to distort or conceal the truth, in the fear that he might 
take it otherwise than he should, and be driven to some evil 
step, and meanwhile to leave him in ignorance of his affairs, 
should methinks belong to him who gives the law and not to 
biTYi who receives it, to the guardian and schoolmaster, and 
not to him who ought to regard himself as an inferior, not 
only in authority but also in wisdom and good counsel. 
However that may be, I should not like to be served thus 
in my little concerns. 

We are so ready to evade authority upon some pretext or 
other, and to usurp the mastery ; every man aspires so 
naturally to freedom and power, that to a superior nothing 
can he so dear as a simple and natural obedience in his 
servants. 

The office of the commander is degraded when he is 
obeyed at discretion and not through subjection. And 
P. Orassus, the same whom the Romans reputed five times 
happy when he was consul in Asia, having sent word to a 
Greek engineer to bring him the taller of two ships’ masts 
that he had seen at Athens, for some battering machine that 
he intended to make, the other, claiming the right of an 
expert, took upon himself to choose differently and brought 
the smaller and, by the rules of his art, the more suitable 

* Five times bappy, because be was very rich, very noble, very 
eloquent, very learned in the law, and Pontifes Maximus. 
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of the two. Crassus, after patiently listening to his reasons, 
had him well flogged, esteeming the interest of discipline to 
be greater than that of the work. 

On the other hand, however, one might consider that such 
strict obedience is due only to a command that is precisely 
limited. Ambassadors have a freer hand and in many cases 
follow their own discretion ; they do not merely execute, 
but by their counsel form and direct the master’s will. I 
have in my time known of persons in command who were 
checked for obeying the words of a king’s letter instead of 
adapting their measures according to their more intimate 
knowledge of the matter. 

Men of understanding condemn the custom of the kings 
of Persia of cutting up their directions to their agents and 
lieutenants so small that they are obliged to refer to them 
in the smallest matters ; the delay caused by this proceed- 
ing, in so vast an extent of dominion, having often notably 
prejudiced their affairs. And did not Crassus, in writing to 
a man of the trade and advising him of the use for which the 
mast was designed, appear to call him into consultation, and 
invite him to interpose his own opinion ? 


CHAPTER 18 
OF FEAR 

Aghast I stood, tongue-tied, with stiffening hair. (Virgil.) 

I AM not a good Naturalist (as they call it), and know not 
by what springs fear works in us, but so much is true 
that it is a strange feeling, and the physicians say that there 
is none that more easily throws our judgement off its proper 
balance. Indeed I have known of many people going mad 
through fear, and it is certain that it will produce even in 
the most sober-minded, as long as the fit is on them, a fearful 
bewilderment. I leave aside the uneducated, in whom it 
takes the form, now of their great-grandfathers rising out of 
their graves wrapped in their shrouds, now of were-wolves, 
hobgoblins, and monsters ; but even in soldiers, who should 
be less liable to it, how often has it not transformed a flock 
of sheep into a squadron of mail-coats, reeds and bulrushes 
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into lancers and men-at-arms, friends into enemies, the 
white cross into the red ? ^ 

When Monsieur de Bourbon took Rome, an ensign who 
was on guard at the Borgo San Pietro was seized with such 
terror at the first alarm that, with his colours in his hand, 
he rushed through a hole in a ruin out of the town and 
straight into the enemy, thinking that he was making for the 
centre of the city ; at last, seeing Monsieur de Bourbon's 
company rallying to oppose him, who for their part thought 
that those of the town were making a sortie, he had no 
sooner come to himself than, facing about, he re-entered by 
the same hole through which he had advanced three hundred 
paces into the country. It by no means fell out so happily 
with the ensign of Captain Juille when St-Pol was taken 
from us by the Comte de Bures and Monsieur du Reu, for, 
distracted with fright, he rushed, flag and all, through a 
loop-hole out of the town, and was cut to pieces by the 
attacking party. The same siege was remembered for the 
fear that so seized, contracted, and froze the heart of a 
nobleman, that he fell without any wound stone dead in the 
breach. 

At times a whole multitude will be seized with a like fear. 
In one of the encounters between Germanious and the 
Germans, two large bodies of troops in their fright ran in 
opposite directions, the one from the place whence the other 
had fled. 

Sometimes it lends wings to the heels, as in the two first 
cases ; sometimes it nails and shackles our feet, as we read 
of the Emperor Theophilus who, in a battle which he lost 
against the Agarenes, was so benumbed and stupefied that 
he could not make up his mind to flee, so much does fear 
dread even the 'means of safety I (Quintus Curtius), until 
Manuel, one of the chief commanders of his army, had 
tugged and shaken him, as if to rouse him from a deep sleep, 
saying, ‘ If you do not follow me, I will kill you, for it is 
better that you should lose your life than, by being taken 
prisoner, the empire.’ 

Pear manifests its utmost power when, under its influence, 
we are driven to a deed of valour which our duty and 
honour had refused. In the first regular battle which the 
Romans lost to Hannibal under the Consul Sempronius, a 
^ i. e. the Frenchman into a Spaniard. 
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body of fully ten thousand foot-soldiers, being seized with 
terror and seeing no other outlet for their cowardice, threw 
themselves into the thick of the enemy, whom they charged 
through with wonderful energy and with a great slaughter of 
Carthaginians, thus purchasing an ignominious flight at the 
same price that a glorious victory would have cost them. 

It is fear that I stand most in fear of ; in sharpness it 
exceeds every other feeling. [What distress could be 
sharper and more reasonable than that of Pompey’s friends 
who, ui his ship, were spectators of that horrible massacre ? 
Yet the fear of the Egyptian sahs which were then approach- 
ing stifled that feeling to such an extent, that it was 
observed that they thought only of urging the sailors to 
make what speed they could and escape by strength of oars 
until, beiug arrived at Tyre and delivered from fear, they 
had leisure to turn their thoughts to their late loss and give 
a loose rein to the tears and lamentations which the other 
stronger feeling had suspended : 

Then dread discharged aU wisdom from my mind. (Ennius.)]^ 

They who have had a good drubbing in a fight may be 
led back to the charge on the morrow, though stiQ wounded 
and bleeding ; but S they have been given a good fright by 
the enemy, you wfil not induce them even to look at them. 
Such as are oppressed by the fear of losing their property or 
of being banished or enslaved, live in continual anguish, to 
the point of losing appetite and sleep, whereas the poor, the 
exiled, the slaves, often hve as merrily as other folk. And 
the many people who, in their impatience of the prickings 
of fear, have hanged or drowned themselves, or hurled them- 
selves from a precipice, have plainly taught us that it is 
even more importunate and more insupportable than death. 

The Greeks distinguish another kind of fear, which is not 
due to an error of judgement, arising, as they say, without 
any apparent cause and from a celestial impulse. Whole 
nations are often seized with it, and entire armies. Of that 
kind was the terror which brought a miraculous desolation 
upon Carthage, when the air was filled with cries and 
terrified voices, and the inhabitants were seen to rush out 

^ It is doubtful whether Montaigne wrote the passage in sq.uare 
brackets, as it does not appear in the * Bordeaux Manuscript nor in 
the earlier editions. 
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of their houses as to an alarm-bell, and to charge, wound, 
and kill one another as if they had been enemies come to 
occupy their city. All was disorder and tumult until with 
prayers and sacrifices they had appeased the ire of the gods. 
They call that a panic terror, 

CHAPTER 19 

THAT WE SHOULD NOT JUDGE OF OUR Hx4PPINESS 
TILL AFTER DEATH 
But ah ! who dares, 

Ere the last day of life hath set, and death 
And funeral rite from an iU-hap insure, 

Call any happy ? (Ovid.) 

E very schoolboy knows the story of King Croesus on 
this subject, who, being taken prisoner by Cyrus and 
condemned to death, on the point of execution cried out, ‘ 0 
Solon ! Solon ! ’ When this was reported to Cyrus and he 
inquired of him what he meant, he gave him to understand 
that he was now verifying to his cost the warning that 
Solon had once given him, ' that man, however much For- 
tune may smile upon him, cannot be called happy until 
the last day of his life has passed by reason of the un- 
certainty and mutability of things human, which, by a very 
shght movement, may change from one state to an entirely 
different one. And therefore Agesilaus, to one who was 
saying how happy was the King of Persia for having in early 
youth come to so powerful a station, made answer, ‘ Yes, 
but neither was Priam unhappy at that age ’ . Now we may 
see kings of Macedon, successors of the great Alexander, 
become joiners and scriveners at Rome, and tyrants of 
Sicily, schoolmasters at Corinth.^ A conqueror of half the 
world and emperor of so many armies becomes a miserable 
suppliant to the beggarly officers of a king of Egypt : so 
much did the prolongation of five or six months of life cost 
the great Pompey ! 

And in our fathers’ day that Lodovico Sforza,^ tenth 
Duke of Milan, under whom all Italy had so long staggered, 
was seen to die a prisoner at Loches, but not till he had 
lived there ten years, which was the worst of his bargain. 

^ An allusion to Philip, son of Perseus, and the older Dionysius. 

® Imprisoned in an iron cage by Louis XII in 1600, whore he died in 
1510. 
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Tlie fairest queen, widow of the greatest king in Christen- 
dom, has she not just died at the hands of the executioner ? 
[Shameful and barbarous cruelty 1] ^ And a thousand such 
examples ; for it seems that, as storms and tempests are 
exasperated against the pride and haughtiness of our build- 
ings, so there are spirits up above that are envious of the 
grandeurs here below ; 

Ah, so irrevocably some hidden power 
Betramples evermore affairs of men, 

And visibly grindeth with its heel in mire 
The lictors’ glorious rods and axes dire, 

Having them in derision ! (Lucretius.) 

And it would seem that Fortune is sometimes purposely 
on the watch for the last day of our life, to show her power 
in overthrowing in a moment what she has built up during 
many years, making us cry out with Laberius, 

Too long I’ve lived to-day by this one day \ (Macrobius.) 

In this sense may the good warning of Solon be reason- 
ably taken. But, as he is of the race of philosophers, with 
whom the favours or disfavours of Fortune rank neither as 
happiness nor as unhappiness, and greatness and power 
are accidents of a quality wellnigh indifferent, I think it 
probable that he looked farther ahead, and meant to say 
that this same happiness of our life, which depends on the 
tranquillity and contentment of a well-bom mind and the 
resolution and assurance of a well-ordered soul, must never 
be attributed to man, until we have seen him play the last, 
and doubtless the most difficult, act of his comedy. In all 
the rest there may be some play-acting : either our fine 
philosophical talk is only a mask, or our misfortunes do not 
try us so hard but that we may still preserve a serene 
countenance. But in this last act, where death and our- 
selves each play their part, there must be no more pretend- 
ing : we must speak French,^ and disclose what there is of 
good and clean at the bottom of the pot. 

For then alone 

Are the true voices conjured from his breast, 

The mask off-stripped, reality behind^ (Lucretius.) 

^ Mary, Queen of Scots, widow of Francis 11, executed in February 
1687, the year before the third edition of the Essays appeared. The 
comment was apparently an addition by Mademoiselle de Gournay, Mon- 
taigne’s ‘ tile d’alliance who saw the 1595 edition through the press, 

' As we should say, ‘ speak plain English 

n 3 ‘ 
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Therefore it is that at this our last breath all the other 
actions of our life should be proved on the touchstone. It 
is the master-day, the day that is judge of all the other 
days ; it is the day, says one of the ancients, that must judge 
all my past years (Seneca). To death I leave the testing of 
all the fruit of my studies. It will then be seen if my words 
proceed from the mouth or the heart. 

I have seen many by their death give a good or an ill 
repute to their whole life. Scipio, the father-in-law of 
Pompey, by a good death redeemed the bad opinion in 
which he had been hitherto held. Epaminondas, being 
asked which of the three he esteemed most, of Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, or himself, replied, ‘ You must see us die before 
being able to decide.’ In truth we should rob him of much if 
we weighed him without the honour and greatness of his end. 

God has willed it as it has best pleased him ; but in my 
time, three men, the most execrable persons I have known 
in all abomination of life, and the most infamous, died an 
orderly death and in every way composed even to perfection. 

There are brave and fortunate deaths. I have seen death 
cut the thread of the progress of a prodigious advancement, 
that was in the dower of its growth, in one whose end was so 
magnificent, that in my opinion the ambitions and courage- 
ous designs of the dying man could show nothing so lofty as 
their interruption. He reached his goal, without making 
for it, more grandly and gloriously than he could have hoped 
or desired, and by his fall anticipated the power and the 
name to which in his career he aspired.^ 

In judging the life of another I always observe how he 
bore himself in the end, and one of the chief studies of my 
own life is that I may bear myself well in the end, that is to 
say, peacefully and without fuss. 

^ This has generally been assumed to refer to Montaigne’s great friend 
Etienne de la Boetie, who died in his arms in 1563. It has been suggested, 
with more likelihood perhaps, that it refers to the Duo de Guise, assassina- 
ted by order of Henry III in 1588, with whom Montaigne was personally 
acquainted. The passage first appears in the 1595 edition, which seems to 
favour the latter supposition. The latest commentator, M. Armaingaud, 
after weighing the pros and cons, prefers to leave the question in doubt. 
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THAT TO PHILOSOPHIZE IS TO LEABH TO DIE 

C icero says that philosophizing is nothing more than 
preparing for death. That is as much as to say that 
study and contemplation in some sort withdraw our soul 
outside of us, and keep it occupied apart from the body, and 
this is a kind of apprenticeship and resemblance to death ; 
or perhaps, that all the wisdom and reason in the world 
converge in one point, to teach us not to fear death. In 
truth either reason is a mockery, or it must aim only at our 
contentment, and aU its labour must tend in brief to make 
us live well and joyfully, as Holy Scripture says.^ AU 
opinions in the world agree in this, that pleasure is our end, 
although they differ as to the means of attaining it ; other- 
wise they would be rejected at the outset, for who would 
give ear to him that should set up pain and misery as our 
goal ? The dissensions of the philosophic sects in this case 
are verbal. Let us skip over those subtle trifles (Seneca). 
There is more obstinacy and wrangling than is consistent 
with so time-honoured a profession ; but whatever part a 
man may undertake to play, he always brings in his own 
personality. 

Whatever they may say, the last object we aim at, even 
in virtue, is voluptuousness. It amuses me to beat this 
word about their ears, which goes so much against their 
stomach. And ff it signifies some supreme pleasure and 
excessive satisfaction, it is more due to the aid of Virtue 
than to any other. This pleasure, for being more lusty, 
more sinewy, more robust and virile, is the more seriously 
voluptuous. And to virtue we ought to give the name 
of pleasure, as being more suitable, sweeter, and more 
natural, and not that of vigour, from which it takes its 
name.^ That other and baser kind of voluptuousness, if it 
could deserve the fair name of pleasure, should bear it by 
way of competition and not of privilege. I find it less free 
from crosses and troubles than virtue. Besides that the 
taste of it is more fleeting, thimier, and more feeble, it has 
its vigils, its fasts, and its pains, both sweat and blood, and 
^ Ecclesiastes, iii. 12-13. 

* Montaigne derives virtue (virtue) from vie (strength, vigour). 
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moreover particularly its keen*edged sufferings of so many 
kinds and so dull a repletion attending it, that it is equiva- 
lent to penance. 

We are greatly mistaken if we think that these incom- 
modities serve as a sting and a condiment to its sweetness 
(as in nature a contrary is quickened by its contrary), or if 
we say, when we come to Virtue, that she is overwhelmed 
by the like consequences and difficulties and is rendered 
austere and inaccessible ; whereas, much more really than 
in voluptuousness, they ennoble, sharpen, and enhance the 
divine and perfect pleasure that she procures us. He is 
certainly very unworthy to know her who weighs the cost 
against the fruit, and knows neither her charms nor her 
use. They who go about to instruct us that her quest is 
rugged and laborious, her fruition agreeable, what do they 
mean by that but that she is always disagreeable ? For 
what human means ever arrived at its enjoyment ? The 
most perfect have been well contented to aspire to and 
approach her, without possessing her. But they deceive 
themselves, seeing that of all the pleasures that we know, 
the very pursuit of her is pleasing. The attempt savours 
of the quality of the thing it aims at, for it is a good part 
of the effect, and consubstantial with it. The felicity and 
beatitude which glitters in virtue fiUs all its appurtenances 
and avenues, even to the first entry and utmost limit. 

Now, one of the principal blessings of virtue is the con- 
tempt of death, by means of which our life is furnished with 
a soft tranquillity, and we are given a pure and loving taste 
for it, without which every other voluptuousness is extinct. 
For which reason all the rules meet and concur in this 
point.^ And although they all in like manner lead us with 
one accord to despise pain, poverty, and the other calamities 
to which the life of man is subject, they do not do so with 
the same solicitude, as well because these calamities are not 
so inevitable (the greater part of mankind passing their lives 
without tasting of poverty, and some also without ex- 
perience of pain and sickness, like Xenophilus the musician ^ 
who lived a hundred and six years in perfect health), as also 

^ The earlier editions have : ‘ all the philosophical sects meet and 
concur in this point of teaching us to despise death.’ 

A slight confusion. Xenophilus was a philosopher ; it was the 
musician Aristoxenes who recorded the fact. 
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DEATH IS EVEBYWHERE 

because, at the worst, death can, when we please, out short 
and put an end to all other discomforts. But as to death, it 
is inevitable : 

One road, and to one bourne 
We all are goaded. Late 
Or soon will issue from the urn 
Of unrelenting Fate 
The lot that in yon bark exiles us all 
To undiscovered shores, from which is no recall. (noEACE.) 

And consequently, if it frights us, we are subject to continual 
torment which can be in no way eased. There is no quarter 
from which it does not blow ; we may turn our heads this 
way or that way without ceasing, as in a suspected country : 
tmr nice Tantalus'' rock it hangs over us (Cicero). Our 
parliaments^ often send criminals to be executed on the 
spot where the crime was committed. Take them on their 
way past fine houses, entertain them with as good cheer as 
you please ; 

l^^'ot feasts Sicilian shall 
With aU their cates recall 
That zest the simplest fare could once inspire, 

Nor song of birds, nor music of the lyre 
ShaU his lost sleep restore : (Hoeace) 

do you think that they can rejoice in them, and that the 
final purpose of their journey, being continually before their 
eyes, will not have dried up their palate and sickened them 
with all such delights ? 

He hearkens as he goes and counts the days, 

The length of route is measure of his life ; 

His soul is racked by thoughts of coming doom. (Claudian.) 

The end of our race is death ; it is the necessary object of 
our aim : if it frightens us, how is it possible to go a step 
forward without a fit of ague ? The remedy of the vulgar 
is not to t hink of it, but from what brutish stupidity can 
proceed so gross a blindness ? We must bridle their ass by 
the tail ; 

With forward head he wends his backward way. (Luceetius.) 

It is no wonder if they are so often caught in the snare. 
You will frighten those people by the mere mention of 
^ See infra, note, p. 138. 
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death, and most of them cross themselves as if we had 
spoken of the devil. And because a will is not made without 
a reference to death, you must not expect them to set their 
hand to it until the physician has given his last verdict ; 
and God knows then, what with pain and terror, how much 
judgement they wiU bring to the concocting of it ! 

Because this syllable struck upon their ears too rudely, 
and the sound of it seemed unlucky, the Romans had 
learned to tone it down or extend it into a periphrasis. 
Instead of saying ' he is dead they say ‘ he has ceased to 
live, he has lived So it be life, be it past or no, they are 
comforted. We have borrowed the same idea in our feu 
Maistre Jelian?- 

Perhaps it is because, as the saying is, ‘ the delay is worth 
my money \ I was born between eleven o’clock and noon 
on the last day of February, one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-three, according to our present computation, be- 
ginning the year in January. ^ It is just a fortnight since I 
cleared thirty -nine years ; I should live at least as many 
more. Meantime it were folly to encumber myself with 
thoughts of a thing so far off. But what ! young and old 
leave their lives on the same terms. None departs this life 
otherwise than if he were presently entering into it. Added 
to which, there is no man so decrepit but thinks, as long as 
he has the example of Methuselah before his eyes, that he 
still has twenty years in his body. Moreover, poor fool that 
thou art, who has set a term to thy life ? Thou reliest on 
physicians’ tales ; look rather at experience and facts. 
According to the ordinary course of things, thou hast long 
been living by extraordinary favour. Thou hast passed the 
ordinary term of life. And that that is so, reckon up among 
thy acquaintance how many more have died before thy age 
than have reached it ; make a record of those even who have 
ennobled their lives by renown, and I will lay a wager that 
thou wilt find more who have (lied before than after thirby- 
five. It is consistent with reason and piety to take example 
by the humanity of Jesus Christ : he ended his life at 

^ The late Master John ; probably Montaigne derived feio from 
fut = wag. 

“ Under the first race of kings in Prance the year began on the 1st 
March; under the second, on Christmas Day; under the third, on 
Easter Day until, in 1563, Charles IX fixed the 1st January as the 
beginning. 
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thirty-three. The greatest man who was merely man, 
Alexander, died at the same age. 

How many several ways has death to surprise us ! 

No mortal due provision makes 

’Gainst iUs which any hour may fall. (Horace.) 

I leave aside fevers and pleurisies. Who would ever have 
imagined that a Duke of Brittany could be crushed to death 
in a crowd as that Duke was, at the entry of Pope Clement, 
my neighbour,^ into Lyons ? Hast thou not seen one of our 
kings MUed at play ? And did not one of his ancestors die 
through being charged by a hog ? In vain did Aeschylus, 
threatened ^ by the fall of a house, keep out of doors : 
behold him felled by the roof of a tortoise that had escaped 
from the talons of an eagle flying in the air ! The other met 
his death through a grape-stone ; an emperor from the 
scratch of a comb whilst combing his hair ; Emihus Lepidus 
through knocldng his foot against the threshold of his door ; 
and Aufidius through colliding with the door on entering 
the council- chamber ; and between the thighs of women, 
Cornelius Gallus the praetor, Tigellinus, captain of the watch 
at Home, Lodovico, son of Guido di Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, and, of still worse example, Speusippus the 
Platonic philosopher, and one of our popes. 

Poor Bebius, a judge, whilst he is granting a term of eight 
days to a litigant, behold him taken with a seizure, and his 
own term of life expired ! And Caius Julius, a physician, 
anointing the eyes of a patient, when behold death closes 
his own 1 And if I may bring in myself, a brother of mine, 
Captain Saint-Martin, twenty-three years old, who had 
already given sufiicient proof of his valour, whilst playing at 
tennis was struck by a ball a little above the right ear. 
There being no sign of a wound or contusion, he did not sit 
down to rest, but five or six hours later he died of an 
apoplexy caused by this blow. When such frequent and 
ordinary examples pass before our eyes, how can we possibly 
help thinking of death and fancying every moment that he 
is gripping us by the throat ? 

^ Bertrand de Got, Pope Clement V and Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
hence ‘ my neighbour King Henri II was mortally wounded in a 
tournament ; his ancestor was Philii), eldest son of Louis le Gros. 

“ That is to say, threatened by a prophecy, which came true, meta- 
phorically. ‘ The other ’ was Anacreon. 
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SO KEEP DEATH EVER IN MIND 

What matter, you will say, how it comes about, as long 
as one does not torment oneself ? I am of this mind, and 
whatever means one maj" adopt to shelter from the blows, 
though it were under a calf’s skin, I am not the man to 
despise them. For it is enough if I pass my life in comfort ; 
and I steer the safest course that I can, though it be as 
little glorious and exemplary as you will. 

Eor my own part, I rather would be thought 
Dull as a writer, possibly distraught, 

Nor could I but take pleasure in my faults, 

Nor see where meaning or where music halts, 

Than be of mine own failings quite aware 

And gnash my teeth in impotent despair. (Hokacb.) 

But it is folly to think by that way to come to it. They 
go, they come, they trot, they dance, but of death, never 
a word ! All that is very fine, but then, when it comes 
either to themselves or to their wives, their children or 
friends, surprising them on a sudden and unprepared, what 
torments, what outcries, what rage and despair overwhelms 
them 1 Did you ever see any one so dejected, so changed, so 
bewildered ? We must look to it earlier, and that bestial 
nonchalance, even though it should lodge in the head of a 
man of intelhgeiice, Tvhich seems to me utterly impossible, 
sells us its merchandise too dear. Were it an enemy that 
could be avoided, I should advise borrowing the weapons 
of cowardice. But since that cannot be, since he will over- 
take you whether you be a runaway poltroon or a man of 
honour. 

And death the coward slaves that fly 
Pursues with steps as fleet, 

Nor spares the loins and backs of those 
Unwarlike youths who shun their foes, (Horace.) 

and since no cuirass, however well-tempered, will cover 
you, 

Though brass and steel encase the wary wight, 

Death drags his head from forth his mask of mail, (Pbopbrtius.) 

let us learn with firm foot to resist and fight him. And, to 
deprive him of the greatest advantage he has over us, let us 
first adopt a course quite contrary to the usual. Let us 
disarm him of his strangeness, let us become familiar and 
conversant with him, and keep nothing so frequently in our 
thoughts as death. At all times let us bring him before our 
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imagination in his every shape. At the stumbling of a 
horse, at the fall of a tile, at the least prick of a pin, let us 
straightway ruminate : ‘ Well 1 and what if it had been 
death hhnseK ? ' and thereupon stiffen and fortify ourselves. 
Amidst feasting and jollity let us ever repeat this refrain 
to remember our condition, and let us not be so carried 
away by our pleasures as not to remember, now and then, 
in how many w^ays our merriment is a mark for death, in 
how many ways he threatens to grip us. This the Egyptians 
did, who, in the midst of their banquets and at the height 
of their merriment, had the &ry anatomy of a human corpse 
brought in, to serve as a warning to the guests. 

Regard each day as if it were thy last ; 

The next day’s joyful light thine eyes shall see. 

And unexpected wiD more welcome be. (Hoeace.) 

Where death is waiting for us is micertain ; let us await 
him everywhere. Premeditation of death is premeditation 
of freedom. He w^ho has learned to die has unlearned to be 
a slave. The knowmg how to die frees us from all subjection 
and constraint. There is no evil in life for him who has 
rightly understood that privation of life is no evil. Paulus 
Emilius, to a messenger sent by his prisoner, the wretched 
King of Macedon, to entreat him not to lead him in his 
triumph, replied, ‘ Let him make that request to himself 

Indeed, if Nature lend not a hand, art and industry can 
hardly advance in any way. I am by nature not melan- 
cholic but a dreamer. Ever since I can remember, nothing 
has occupied my imagination more than death, yea, even in 
the most licentious season of my life, 

When gladsome spring my youthful eye rejoiced. (Catullus.) 

When in the company of ladies and at games, many a man 
has thought I was disturbed by inward digestion of some 
jealousy, or the uncertainty of some hope, the while I was 
meditating on some one or other who had been overtaken, 
a few days before, by a burning fever and by his end, and 
after leaving a similar entertainment, his head full of idle 
fancies, love, and a ‘ good time as mine was then, and 
thinking that I was in the same parlous state. 

Brief is this fruit of joy to paltry man, 

Soon, soon departed, and thereafter, no, 

It may not be recalled. (Luobetius.) 
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Yet did not this thought wrinkle my brow any more than 
any other. It is impossible but we must at the outset feel 
the prickings of such imaginations, but by turning them 
over and over again in our minds, we may no doubt in the 
long run make them familiar. Otherwise I, for my part, 
should be in a perpetual fright and frenzy, for no man was 
ever more mistrustful of his life, no man ever counted less 
on its duration. Neither does my health, which hitherto 
has been with little interruption very robust, prolong, nor 
sickness curtail, my hope. Every minute I think may be 
my last, and this is my constant refrain : * Whatever can be 
done another day can be done to-day.’ Hazards and 
dangers bring us, indeed, little or no nearer to our end, and 
when we consider how many millions more remain and hang 
over our heads, not to speak of the calamity that seems most 
to threaten us, we shall find that, lusty or feverish, at sea 
or at home, in battle or in repose, it is equally near : No man 
is more frail than another, no man more certain of io-morroiv 
(Seneca). To finish what I have to do before dying, were it 
but an hour’s work, the longest leisure appears to me short. 

The other day somebody, turning over my tablets, found 
a memorandum of something I wished to be done after my 
death. I told him, what was true, that being but a league’s 
distance from my house, and healthy and robust, I had 
hastened to write it down on the spot, because I could not 
be certain even of reaching home. Continually brooding 
over my thoughts and turning them inwardly as I do, I am 
every moment about as prepared as I can ever be. And the 
unexpected coming of death can tell me nothing new. 

We must be ever booted and ready to start, as far as in us 
lies, and above all we must see to it that we have no 
business with any but ourselves ; 

Why should we still project and plan, 

We creatures of an hour ? (Horace.) 

For that will keep us busy enough without any addition. 
One man will lament, not so much that he has to die, but 
that his death will interrupt the course of a fine victory, 
another that he has to quit before having married his 
daughter or arranged his children’s education ; one regrets 
losing the society of his wife, another that of his son, as the 
principal comfort of his life. 
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I am at this hour in such a condition, thank God, that 
I can quit whenever it shaU please him, without any re- 
pining whatever, except it be for life, if the prospect of 
losing it happens to weigh me down. I disengage myself on 
all sides ; my farewells are half taken, of all except of 
myself. Never did man more fully and absolutely prepare 
to quit the world and cut himself adrift from all things, than 
I propose to do. [The deadest deaths are the soundest.] 

Poor wretch, they say, one hostile hour hath ta’en 

Wretchedly from thee all life’s many guerdons. (Ltjceetius.) 
And the builder, 

The frowning battlements neglected lie, 

And lofty scaffolding that threats the sky. (Virgil.) 

A man should design nothing so far ahead, or at least with 
no such passionate intent to see it accomplished. We are 
born for action : 

But when I die, would I might die in harness. (Ovin.) 

I agree that we should work and prolong the functions of 
life as far as we can, and hope that Death may find me 
planting my cabbages, but indifferent to him and still more 
to the unfinished state of my garden. I witnessed the death 
of one who, at his last gasp, incessantly lamented that 
Destiny was cutting the thread of a history that he had in 
hand, at the fifteenth or sixteenth of our kings. 

They add not, ‘ yet no longer unto thee 

Remains a remnant of desire for them (Lucretius.) 

We must throw off these vulgar and hurtful humours. 
Even as they laid out our cemeteries adjoining the churches 
and the most frequented parts of the city, in order, as 
Lycurgus said, to accustom the common people, the women 
and children, not to be scared at the sight of a corpse, and 
to the end that this continual spectacle of bones, tombs, and 
funeral processions might warn us of our condition ; 

A custom ’twas to cheer the guests 
With bloody brawls and slaughter dire 
Of men contending with the sword. 

The dying fell among the cups 

And splashed the board with plenteous gore ; 

(SlLIUS Italicus.) 

and as the Egyptians, after their banquets, presented to the 
sight of the company a large image of death, while one 
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called out, ‘ Drink and be merry, for such shall you be 
when you are dead ’ ; so it has been my custom to have 
death continually not only in my mind, but on my lips. 
And there is nothing about which I am so desirous of 
gathering information, as the death of men, their words, 
their looks, their behaviour, nor any passages in history 
that I remark so attentively. It may be seen in the cram- 
ming of my book with examples that I have a particular 
fancy for this subject. If I were a maker of books I should 
compile a register, with comments, of different deaths. He 
who should teach men to die, would teach them to live. 
Dicearchus wrote one with a title of that kind, but to 
another and less profitable purpose. 

I may be told that the reahty so far exceeds our imagina- 
tion that the best fencing is of no avail when it comes to 
the point. Let them say ; premeditation without doubt 
gives one a great advantage. And then, is it nothing to go 
at least so far without disturbance and tremor ? What is 
more, Nature herself lends us a hand and gives us courage. 
If the death be short and violent, we have no leisure to fear 
it ; if otherwise, I am conscious that, as the malady gains 
on me, I naturally conceive a certain disdain of life. I find 
it much more difficult to digest this resolution to die when 
I am in good health, than when I am in a fever. As I 
become less strongly attached to the amenities of life, by 
reason of beginning to lose the enjoyment and pleasure of 
them, so do I look upon death with much less terror. That 
makes me hope that the farther I am removed from the 
former, and the nearer I approach to the latter, the more 
easily shall I become reconcfied to the exchange. Even as 
I have experienced on several occasions that, as Caesar says, 
objects often appear larger at a distance than near at hand, 
so I have found that when in good health I had a much 
greater horror of sickness than when afflicted by it. The 
cheerful humour, the vigour and pleasure that I enjoy, 
make the other state appear so disproportionate to the 
present one, that in imagination I magnify those afflictions 
by one half, and conceive them to be heavier than I find 
them when they are on my shoulders. I hope that it will be 
the same in death. 

Let us see, in these ordinary changes and declines that we 
suffer, how Nature hides from us the taste of our loss and 
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decay. What remains to an old man of the vigour of his 
youth and his past life ? 

Alas, in age how little joy of life ! (^MAximAN.) 

Caesar, to a jaded and broken-down soldier of his guard, who 
came to him in the street to ask his leave to be put to death, 
looking at his decrepit appearance, humorously replied, 
‘ You think then that you are alive ? ’ Should we fall into 
this condition all of a sudden, I do not believe that we should 
be able to endure so great a change. But, led by the hand 
of Nature down a gentle and almost imperceptible slope, 
little by little, step by step, she rolls us into this miserable 
state, and makes us familiar with it, so that we feel not the 
shock when youth dies in us, which is, in truth and reality, 
a harder death than the complete death of a languishing 
life, than the death of old age, inasmuch as the leap from an 
evil existence to a non-existence is not so heavy as that from 
a pleasant and flourishing existence to a grievous and pain- 
ful one. 

A body that is bent and bowed has less strength to 
support a burden ; so it is with the soul : it must be raised 
and straightened against the power of this enemy. For, as 
it is impossible for the soul to be at rest as long as the fear 
of him is on her, so, if she can once gain assurance, she may 
boast (a thing almost surpassing the power of man) that it 
is impossible that disquiet, torment, fear, even the least 
trouble, should dwell in her. 

Nor hath the tyrant’s menace skill 
His fixed resolve to shake ; 

Nor Auster, at whose wild command 
The Adriatic billows lash. 

Nor Jove’s dread thunder-launching hand. (Horace.) 

She is become mistress of her passions and lusts, mistress of 
indigence, shame, poverty, and all other of Fortune’s harms. 
Let us gain this advantage, those of us who can : this is the 
true and sovereign freedom, which enables us to snap our 
fingers in the face of violence and injustice, and to laugh at 
prisons and chains ; 

‘ In a dungeon cell 

I’ll keep you bound with gyve and manacle.’ 

‘ A God will set me free whene’er I please.’ 

Meaning, methiuks. Death as the God who frees — 

Death that shuts up the sum of all our miseries. (Horace.) 
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Our religion has no surer human foundation than the 
contempt of life. Not only the discourse of reason invites 
us to it, for why should we fear to lose a thing, which being 
lost cannot be lamented ; and, since we are menaced by 
death in so many shapes, is it not a greater evil to fear them 
all than to endure one ? 

What matters it when it shall come to pass, since it is 
inevitable ? To him who announced to Socrates that the 
thirty tyrants ^ had condemned him to death, he replied, 
' And Nature, them 

What folly to torment ourselves about passing into a state 
of exemption from all torment ! As our birth brought us 
the birth of all things, so will our death bring us the death 
of all things. Wherefoi'e it is as foolish to weep because 
a hundred years from now we shall not be alive, as to weep 
because we were not living a hundred years ago. Death is 
the origin of another life. So did we weep, so much did it 
coat us to enter into this life, so did we strip off our former 
veil on entering into it. 

Nothing can be grievous that is but once. Is it reasonable 
to fear for so long a time of such brief duration ? Long life 
and short life are by death made all one ; for the long and 
the short are not in things that are no more. Aristotle tells 
us that there are little creatures on the river Hypanis that live 
but a day. The one that dies at eight o'clock in the morning 
dies in its youth, that which dies at five in the afternoon dies 
in its decrepitude. Which of us would not think it absurd to 
see this moment of duration put into the consideration of weal 
or woe ? Thegreater or lesser duration of our lives, if we com- 
pare it with eternity, or yet with that of mountains, rivers, 
stars, trees, or even of some animals, is no less ridiculous. 

But Nature compels us to it. ' Go out of this world, she 
says, as you entered into it. The same way you came from 
death to life, without fear or passion, return from life to 
death. Your death is of one piece with the order of the 
universe, it is of one piece with the life of the world. 

We live as mortals by eternal give and take, 

And like to runners hand the lamp of life 

One to another. (Lucretius.) 

^ Not the thirty tyrants, but the Athenians. 
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' Why should I alter for you this beautiful disposition of 
things ? Death is the condition of your creation, it is a part 
of you ; you are flying from yourself. This being that you 
enjoy is equally divided between death and life. The &st 
day of your birth starts you on the road to death as well as 
to life. 

Tho hour which gave us life begins our death. (Se^teca.) 

As we are born to die, our lots are cast. 

And our first hour disposeth of our last. (IMaetilius.) 

' Every day that you live you purloin from life ; you live 
at the expense of life. The perpetual work of your life is 
to build up death. You are in death whilst you are in life ; 
for you are after death when you are no more in life. Or, 
if you prefer it this way, you are dead after life, but dying 
while you live, and death handles the dying much more 
rudely than the dead, and more perceptibly and sharply. 

' If you have made your profit out of life you are fed up 
with it ; go your way satisfied. 

Why not, 

Even like a bauqueter, depart the halls, 

Laden vith life ? (Lucretius.) 

‘ If you have not known how to make the best of it, if it has 
been unprofitable to you, what matters it to you that you 
have lost it ? To what end do you still desire to keep it ? 

Why seekest more to add — ^which in its turn 

Will perish foully and fall out in vain ? (Lucretius.) 

" Life in itself is neither a good nor an evil ; it is the scene 
of good and evil, as you arrange it. And if you have lived 
a day, you have seen all ; one day is like all days. There is 
no other light, there is no other night. This sun, this moon, 
these stars, this order, are the very same that your ancestors 
enjoyed and that will rejoice your great-grandchildren : 

No other saw our sires of old, 

No other shall our sons behold. (Manilius.) 

‘ And if it comes to the worst, the distribution and variety 
of all the acts of my comedy are performed in a year. If you 
have taken heed of the swing of my four seasons, they 
embrace the childhood, the youth, the virility, and the old 
age of the world. It has played its part, and knows no other 
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cunning but to begin again. It will be always the same 
thing. 

Besides we’re busied with the same device, 

Ever and ever. (LucaETius.) 

The year revolves and ay its steps retraces. (Viegil.) 

‘ I do not purpose to create for you any new pastimes : 

Eor all I may devise or find 
To pleasure thee is nothing : all things are 
The same forever. (Luceetius.) 

‘ Give place to others, as others have given place to you. 
Equality is the first part of equity. Who can complam of 
being comprehended where all are comprehended ? So, live 
as long as you can, you shall by nothing shorten the time 
you are to be dead ; it is all to no purpose : you will be as 
long in that state which you fear as if you had died at your 
nurse’s breast ; 

Therefore, 0 man, by living on, fulfil 
As many generations as you may : 

Eternal death shall there be waiting still. (Lucretius.) 

' And yet I will place you in such a condition that you will 
have no cause to be displeased ; 

Thou knowest not 
That in true death there is no second self 
Alive and able to sorrow for self destroyed, 

Or stand lamenting that the self lies there. (Lucretius.) 

‘ Nor shall you so much as wish for the life that you so much 
regret ; 

For no one then demands his self or being. 

Without desire of any selfhood more. (Lucretius.) 

' Death is less to be feared than nothing, if there were any- 
thing less than nothing : 

Death is, then, to us 

Much loss — if there can be a less than that 
Which is itself a nothing. (Lucretius.) 

‘ Dead or alive, it concerns you not : alive, because you 
exist ; dead, because you exist no more. 

' No man dies before his hour. The time you leave behind 
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you was no more yours than that which elapsed before you 
were bom, and concerns you no more, 

Look back : 

Nothing to us was all fore-passed eld 

Of time the eternal, ere we had a birth. (Luceetitts.) 

' Wherever your life ends, it is all there. The profit of life 
is not in its length but in the use we put it to : many a man 
has lived long, who has lived little ; see to it as long as you 
are here. It lies in your will, not in the number of years, to 
make the best of life. Did you think never to arrive at a 
place you were incessantly making for ? Yet there is no 
road but has an end. And if society is any comfort to you, 
is not the world going the selfsame way as you ? 

And these, their life completed, follow you. (Luceetius.) 

‘ Do not all dance the same dance as you ? Is there a thing 
that does not age with you ? A thousand men, a thousand 
animals, and a thousand other creatures die at the same 
moment that you die : 

No night a day, no dawn a night hath followed 
That heard not, mingling with the small birth-cries. 

The wild laments, companions old of death 
And the black rites. (Litceetitjs.) 

' Why do you recoil, if you cannot draw back ? You have 
seen men enough who were the better for d3dng, thereby 
escaping great miseries. But have you known of any who 
were the worse off ? Hence it shows great simplicity to 
condemn a thing that you have proved neither in your own 
person nor in another’s. Why dost thou complain of me 
and of destiny ? Do we do thee any wrong ? Is it for thee 
to govern us, or for us to govern thee ? Though thy age be 
not yet accomplished, thy life is. , A httle man is an entire 
man as well as a big one : neither men nor their lives are 
measured by the ell. 

' Chiron refused immortality, being informed of the con- 
ditions thereof by the god of time and duration himself, his 
father Saturn. Imagine, indeed, how much more grievous 
and insupportable everlasting life would be to man than the 
hfe I have given him. If you had not death you would eter- 
nally curse me for having deprived you of it. I have know- 
ingly mingled a little bitterness with it, to prevent you, seeing 
the advantage of it, from embracing it too eagerly and un- 
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wisely. To keep you in that middle state, which I require of 
you, where you neither fly life nor again fly death, I have 
tempered both one and the other between sweetness and 
bitterness. 

' I taught Thales, the first of your sages, that to live and 
to die are indifferent, which made him answer very wisely 
one who asked him why then he did not die, “ Because it is 
indifferent 

* Water, air, earth, fire and the other members of this my 
edifice, are no more instruments of thy life than instruments 
of thy death. Why dost thou fear thy last day ? It contri- 
butes no more to thy death than does every other day. The 
last step does not cause the lassitude : it declares it. All 
days journey towards death ; the last arrives there.’ 

These are the good lessons of our mother Nature. 

Now, I have often wondered how it is that in war the face 
of death, whether we see it in ourselves or in others, appears 
incomparably less dreadful than at home in our houses (if it 
were not so, an army would be made up of physicians and 
whiners) ; and that, although death is everywhere the same, 
we find much more assurance in villagers and people of 
humble condition than ia others. I believe indeed that it is 
the dismal faces and the appalling ceremony with which we 
surround death that frighten us more than the thing itself : 
a quite new way of living, the cries of mothers, wives and 
children, a crowd of visiting friends numb and dazed with 
grief, and servants pale and blubbering, a chamber from 
which the sun is excluded, lighted by tapers, our bedside 
besieged by doctors and preachers ; to sum up, nothing 
around us but horrors and bugbears.^ Behold us already 
shrouded and buried ! Children are frightened even by 
friends, if they see them masked, and so are we. We must 
strip the mask from things and persons, which being re- 
moved, we shall see beneath it that same death which a 
varlet or simple chambermaid suffered the other day with- 
out any fear. Happy the death that leaves no time for all 
these ceremonious preparations ! 

^ ‘ Pompa mortis magis t&rret gmm mors ipsa. Groans and convulsions, 
and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, 
and the like, show death terrible.’ — Bacon, Essay on Death. 
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A POWERFUL imaghiation begets the thing itself ^ say 
clerks. I am of those who feel the strong arm of 
imagination ; every one is struck by it, and some are 
knocked down. Its influence on me is profound. I contrive 
to avoid it, not to oppose it. I would live surrounded only 
by healthy and cheerful people. The sight of. another’s 
anguish gives me physical anguish, and my sensations often 
usurp the sensations of a third person. A perpetual cough 
in another irritates my lungs and throat. I am less fond of 
visiting a sick man under a sense of dutiful interest than one 
to whom I owe less attention and consideration. I catch 
the malady which gives me concern, and it takes root in me. 
I do not wonder that imagination brings on fevers and death 
in those who give it a free hand and encourage it. 

Simon Thomas was a great physician in his day. I re- 
member meeting him one day [at Toulouse] in the house of 
a rich old consumptive patient, and, discussing with him 
the best means of curing the invalid, he informed him that 
one remedy was for me to take a pleasure in his company : 
if he concentrated his gaze on my ruddy countenance, and 
his thoughts on the cheerfulness and robustness of my super- 
abundant youth, and filled aU his senses with the blooming 
health that I enjoyed, his habit of body might be improved. 
But he forgot to say that mine might be impaired. 

Gallus Vibius so eflectually bent his mind on understand- 
ing and imagining the nature and motions of madness,^ that 
his judgement was thrown ofl its balance, so that he never 
after recovered it ; he could boast of having become mad 
through wisdom. There are some who through terror 
anticipate the hand of the hangman : and one whose eyes 
were being unbandaged to have his pardon read to him, was 
found stark dead on the scaffold, killed by the mere stroke 
of his imagination. We sweat, we tremble, we turn pale and 
blush through the shock of our imagination, and lying back 

^ A slight inaccuracy. The story goes that^ he bent his mind on 
imitating the gestures of madmen, in order to impress his hearers, h© 
being a rhetorician. 
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in our featlier-bed we feel our body agitated by its power, 
sometimes to the point of expiring. Exuberant youth, when 
fast asleep, becomes so heated as in a dream to satisfy its 
amorous desires : 

So that, as it were 
With all the matter acted duly out. 

They pour the billows of a potent stream 
And stain their garment. (LrcEBTiirs.) 

And although it is no new thing to see a man grow horns in 
the night who had none when he went to bed, yet what 
befell Gppus, King of Italy is memorable : having one 
day been a very interested spectator at a bullfight, and 
having all night dreamed that he had horns on his head, he 
produced them on his forehead by the force of imagination. 

Passion gave to the son of Croesus the voice that nature 
had denied him. And Antiochus contracted a fever through 
having the beauty of Stratonice too vividly imprinted on 
his mind. Pliny declares having seen Lucius Cossitius 
changed from a woman into a man on his wedding-day. 
Pontanus and others tell of similar transformations taking 
place in Italy in these latter ages. And, through his and his 
mother’s vehement desire, 

Ipbis the boy the offering pays 

\^ich Iphis the maid had vowed. (Ovid.) 

Passing through Vitry le Eran^ois, I was enabled to see 
a man whom the bishop of Soissons had called Germain in 
confirmation, and whom all the inhabitants of the place had 
known and seen as a girl till the age of twenty-two, called 
Marie. He was now an old man with a full heard and un- 
married. Straining himself when leaping, he said, his male 
member came forth ; and the maids of the place to this day 
sing a song, wherein they warn each other not to take too 
great strides, for fear of becoming boys, like Marie Germain. 
It is not so much to he wondered at that this sort of accident 
is frequently met with, for if the imagination have any 
power in such things, it is so continually and vigorously 
fastened on this subject, that, to obviate so frequent a 
relapse into the same thoughts and violence of desire it were 

^ According to Valerius Maximus, Cippus was not King of Italy but a 
Roman praetor, of whom the oracles declared that he would be king if he 
returned to Rome ; but he preferred to remain in exile. 
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cheaper once for all to incorporate this virile part into the 
naaids. 

Some attribute the scars of King Dagobert and the stig- 
mata of Saint Francis to the force of imagination. It is said 
that bodies will sometimes be removed by it from their 
places. And Celsus tells of a priest whose soul would be 
ravished into such an ecstasy that his body would remain for 
a long time without sense and breathing. Saint Augustine 
makes mention of another who, if he but heard lamentable 
and plaintive cries, would suddenly fall into a swoon, and 
be so forcibly carried out of himself that it was in vain to 
bawl into his ear, to shake, pinch or scorch him until he had 
recovered ; he then used to say that he had heard voices, 
but appearing to be far away, and felt the hruisings and 
scorchings. And that this was no obstinate fancy assumed 
in defiance of his sense of feeling was shown by his having 
all the while neither pulse nor breath. 

It is likely that miracles,^ visions, enchantments, and the 
like extraordinary phenomena derive their credit chiefly 
from the power of imagination, acting principally on the 
more impressionable minds of the common people. Their 
credulity is so easily imposed upon that they think they see 
what they do not see. 

I am still of opinion that those absurd ^ ligatures by 
which our world is so much obsessed that nothing else is 
talked of, are usually impressions of fear and apprehension, 
for I know by experience that so and so, for whom I can 
answer as for myself, and on whom no suspicion could fall 
of impotence or of being influenced by sorcery, having heard 
a friend of his tell of an extraordinary languor which had 
befallen him at a moment when he had least need of it, and 
being iu a like situation, his imagination was so rudely and 
suddenly struck by the horror of this tale, that he found 
himself in a similar plight ; and from that time forward, the 
scurvy remembrance of his disaster possessing him and 

^ In the 1596 edition the word ‘ miracles ’ was, no doubt purposely, 
omitted. In the next paragraph ‘ I am still of opinion that ’ was toned 
down to ‘ I am stiU in doubt whether ’. 

® ‘ Les nouemmts d^aigmllettes, as they were called, knots tied by some 
person, at a wedding, in a thread of cotton, silk or leather which, when 
passed through the wedding-ring, were supposed to have the magical 
effect of preventing a consummation of the marriage, until they were 
untied.’ — Louaiidre, La SorcdUrk^ Paris, 1853. 
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tyrannizing over him, he was liable to relapse into the same 
misfortune. For this fancy he found some remedy in 
another fancy. By h i mself confessing and declaring before- 
hand this tyranny he was subject to, the strain on his mind 
was relieved by the reflection that, his evil being expected, 
his duty was thereby diminished, and weighed less on his 
mind. When he was at leisure and could choose his time 
(ids thoughts being free and unfettered, and his body in 
proper trim), to have it then first tried, seized, and taken 
unawares in the knowledge of the other party, he was 
completely cured of this infirmity. 

When a man has once been capable with a person, he is 
not again incapable with her, except through an excusable 
weakness. 

This disaster is not to be feared but in an enterprise where 
the mind is excited beyond measure by desire or diffidence, 
and especially when the opportunity is of an unforeseen and 
pressing nature ; there is no way then of recovering from 
this trouble. I have known of one who found it of service 
to bring his body to it haK-sated from elsewhere, to abate 
the ardour of his fury, and of one who, by reason of his age, 
is the less impotent for being less vigorous. And a certain 
other who was well served by being assured by a friend that 
he had a counter-battery of enchantments certain to save 
him. It is best for me to tell how this came about. 

A count of very good family, with whom I was very 
intimate, being married to a fair lady who had been courted 
by one who assisted at the feast, his friends were in great 
trouble about him ; an old lady his kinswoman, who pre- 
sided at the weddmg and at whose house it took place, was 
particularly afraid of those speUs, and she told me of her 
fears. I bade her rely upon me. I chanced to have in my 
cofiers a certain little flat piece of gold engraved with 
celestial characters, a charm against sunstroke and headache 
if applied exactly to the suture of the skull ; to keep it in 
place it was sewn upon a ribbon to be tied under the chin. 
A vain imagination that is germane to the matter in hand ! 
This siagular object had been presented to me by Jacques 
Peletier ^ [when he was living in my house]. It occurred to 
me that it might come in useful. I said to the count that 
he might possibly incur the same danger as others had done, 

^ A celebrated physician who died in 1582. 
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since there were men present who were not loath to ‘ lend 
him one but that he might confidently go to bed ; that 
I would do him a friendly turn, and, if need were, not spare 
a miracle which it was in my power to perform, provided 
that he promised me on his honour faithfully to keep it a 
secret. If things had not gone weU with him he was only to 
give me a certain sign when we brought him the caudle at 
midnight. His mind and ears had been so beset with 
fancies, that he found himself fettered by a disturbed imagi- 
nation, and at the appointed time gave me his sign. I then 
whispered to him to get up under pretence of imning us out, 
and playfully to take the night-gown I had on me (we were 
much about the same height), and wear it until he had 
carried out my instructions, which were, that, as soon as we 
had left the chamber, he should go aside to make water, that 
he should repeat three times certain prayers and go through 
certain .movements, that each time he should tie the ribbon 
I gave him around his middle, and very carefully place the 
medallion which was attached to it over his kidneys, with the 
figures in such and such a position ; that being done, and 
having at the third time secured the ribbon very tightly that 
it might not shift or become untied, he could confidently 
return to his business, not forgetting to throw my gown on 
his bed in such a way as to cover them both. 

These monkey-tricks are the main thing : we cannot 
deliver our minds from the thought that means so strange 
proceed from some abstruse science. Their silliness lends 
them weight and an air of reverence. To sum up, it is 
certain that my talisman proved itself more Venerian than 
Solar more active than preventive. It was a sudden and 
curious humour that suggested this action, which was so 
foreign to my nature. I am an enemy to all subtle and 
pretended actions, and hate to practise cunning, not only 
in sport but for profit. If the action is not vicious, the 
road is. 

Amasis, Kin g of Egypt, married Laodice, a very beautiful 
Greek, and he, who had proved himseK a gallant companion 
on all other occasions, fell short of enjoying her, and threat- 
ened to kill her, thinking there was some witchcraft in it. 
As in matters which rest on fancy, she referred him to 
religion, and, having made his vows and promises to Venus, 
^ Against the sunstroke. 
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he foTUxd himself divinely recovered on the very first night 
after his ofierings and sacrifices. . , ■ 

Now, tKey ar© wrong to entortain us with their coy, 
mincing, and (Querulous affectations, w^hich stifle and kindle 
our ardour at the same time* The daughter-in-law of Pytha- 
goras ^ said that the woman who lies with a man should put 
off her modesty with her skirt, and put it on again with her 
petticoat. The mind of the assailant, disturbed by many 
several alarms, is easily dismayed, and if his imagination has 
once made bim suffer this shame (he suffers it only at the 
first encounters, the more so as they are more fierce and 
impetuous, and also because in this first intimacy one is 
much more afraid of failure), having made a bad beginning, 
he falls into a fever of vexation at this mishap, which is apt 
to continue on the following occasions. 

Married men, time being at their command, should not 
attempt or hasten the action if they are not ready ; it is 
better to fail ingloriously to handsel the nuptial couch, 
which fills one with feverish agitation, and to await some 
other more intimate and less alarmed opportumty, than to 
fall into perpetual misery through being disturbed and made 
desperate by the first refusal. Before possession be taken, 
the patient should, by sallies and at different times, make 
light essays and overtures, without any pique and persist- 
ence in trying definitely to convince himself. Such as know 
their members to be naturally docile, let them only take 
care to counter-beguile their fancies. 

One has reason to remark on the unruly liberty of this 
member that so importunately asserts itself when we have 
no need of it, and so inopportunely fails us when we have 
most need of it, so imperiously contesting in authority with 
our will, so proudly and obstinately refusing our solicita- 
tions, both mental and manual. 

If, however, on being scolded for his rebellion and con- 
demned on that score, he were to fee me to plead his cause, 
I might peradventure arraign our other members, his 
fellows, of having purposely got up this quarrel against him, 
out of pure envy of the importance and pleasure attached 
to his function, and of having plotted to arm the world 
against him, by maliciously charging him alone with their 

^ Theano, a famous Pythagorean, the wife and not the daughter-in-law 
of Pythagoras. 
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common offence. For I ask you to consider whether there 
is a single part of our body that does not often refuse to 
operate at our will, and does not often exercise its functions 
in defiance of our will. They have every one of them feel- 
ings of their own, which arouse them and send them to 
sleep without our permission. How often our involuntary 
facial motions testify to the thoughts we were keeping 
secret, and betray us to those around ! The same cause that 
animates this member also animates, without our consent, 
the heart, the lungs, and pulse; the sight of a pleasing 
object imperceptibly diffusing over our countenance a flame 
of feverish emotion. Is it these muscles and veins alone 
that swell and fiag without the consent, not only of our 
will, but of our thoughts ? We do not command our hair 
to stand on end, nor our skin to shiver with desire or fear. 
The hand often goes whither it is not sent, the tongue is 
tied and the voice thickens at their own time. Even when, 
having nothing to fry, we would fain forbid it, the appetite 
for food and drink does not forbear to stir up the parts that 
are subject to it, any more nor any less than does that 
other appetite, and in like manner unseasonably forsakes us 
whenever it is so disposed. The instruments which serve to 
discharge the belly have their dilatations and compressions, 
beyond and against our intent, as well as those which dis- 
charge the kidneys. And when Saint Augustine declares, as 
a proof of the all-power of our will, having seen one who 
commanded his posterior to break wind as often as he 
pleased, and Vives, his commentator, overbids him with 
another case of his time, of one who could break wind in 
time with the lines spoken,^ we are not to infer an absolute 
obedience in that member ; for can there be anything that 
is usually more indiscreet and tumultuous ? To which I 
may add that I know of one so turbulent and intractable that 
for forty years he has been keeping his master continually at 
it, with a constant and unremitting tyranny, thus bringing 
him to his grave. [Would to God that I only knew from 

1 The English translation of this passage from the City of God rather 
differs from this, and is eq[ually quaint : ‘ There are that can break wind 
backward so artificially, that you would think they sung ’ ; to which 
Vives adds : ‘ There was such an one, a Germane, about Maximilians 
court, and his son Phillips, that would have rehearsed any verse whatso- 
ever with his taile.’ 
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stories how oftea oar belly, by one refusal, may bring us to the 
gates of a most painful death, and that the Emperor^ who 
gave us leave to vent everywhere, had also given us the power 1 ] 

But our will, on whose behalf we are preferring this accu- 
sation, with how much more probabihty can we brand her 
with mutiny and sedition, on account of her irregularity and 
disobedience ! Does she always will what we should wish 
her to will ? Does she not often will what we forbid her to 
will, and that to our manifest prejudice ? Does she let 
herseh be guided by the conclusions of our reason ? 

To conclude, I will urge on behalf of Monsieur my client, 
that it please you to consider that though his cause, in this 
matter, is inseparably and indiscriminately joined to that 
of a consort, yet he alone is accused, and that by arguments 
and accusations which, seeing the conditions of the parties, 
cannot concern or be charged to his said consort. [For 
the latter may be said at times to invite inopportunely, 
but to refuse, never ; and to invite, moreover, tacitly and 
quietly.] Wherefore the animosity and illegahty of his 
accusers are manifest. 

Be that as it may, wMlst protesting that advocates and 
judges wrangle and sentence in vain, Nature will meanwhile 
go her own way, who had done but right if she had endowed 
this member with a particular privilege : author of the sole 
immortal work of mortals. Wherefore to Socrates genera- 
tion is a divine action ; and love, a desire for immortality, 
and itself an immortal Daimon. 

Peradventure a man may, by the force of imagination, 
leave behind him here the king’s evil, which his fellow will 
carry back to Spain. For that reason it is customary in such 
cases to require a prepared mind. Why do the physicians 
begin by playing on the creduhty of their patients with so 
many false promises of cure, if not to the end that the power 
of unagination may assist the imposture of their decoctions ? 
They know that one of the masters of their craft has given 
it in writing that there have been people on whom the mere 
sight of physic would work. 

And this fanciful humour has just come into my mind 
through the recollection of a story told me by a domestic 
apothecary of my departed father, a simple fellow and a 

^ The Emperor Claudius, according to Suetonius, only intended to 
authorize by an edict this singular privilege. 
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Swiss, a nation little given to vanity and lying, of a trades- 
man he had long known at Toulouse, a valetudinarian 
afflicted with the stone, who often had need of enemas, of 
which he had several sorts prescribed by the physicians 
according to the incidence of his infirmity. When they were 
brought, none of the usual forms were omitted, and some- 
times he would feel if they were too hot. Behold him then 
lying prone on his bed, the usual operation performed, 
except that no injection was made ! The apothecary having 
retired after this mummery, and the patient made comfort- 
able, he felt the same effect as if he had really taken a 
clyster. And if the physician found that the operation was 
not sufflcient, he would give him two or three doses in the 
same manner. My witness swears that in order to save the 
expense (for he paid for them as if he had really taken 
them), the patient’s wife sometimes tried the same operation 
with warm water only, but the fraud was betrayed by the 
want of effect ; this having proved inoperative, the former 
method had to be resorted to. 

A woman, imagining that she had swallowed a pin with 
her bread, shouted and raved as if she had an intolerable 
pain in her throat, where she thought she felt it sticking ; 
an ingenious fellow, perceiving neither swelling nor any 
other external alteration, and judging that it was aU fancy 
and imagination, caused by a crumb pricking her in its 
passage, made her sick and, unseen, threw a bent pin into 
her vomit. The woman, thinking she had thrown up the 
pin, immediately felt herseK eased of her pain. 

I know of a gentleman who, having entertained a goodly 
company at his house, boasted three or four days afterwards 
by way of a jest (for there was nothing in it), that he had 
made them eat a cat-pasty, at which a lady of the company 
became so horrified, that she was taken with a looseness of 
the bowels, accompanied by fever, and it was found im- 
possible to save her. Even animals are like ourselves subject 
to the force of imagination, witness those dogs that die of 
grief for the loss of their masters. We see them bark and 
tremble in their dreams, and horses will neigh and kick. 

But aU this may be attributed to the close affinity between 
mind and body intercommunicating their fortunes ; it is an- 
other thing when the imagination acts, as it sometimes does, 
not only on its own body, but on the body of another. And, 
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just as a body will communicate its malady to another body, 
as we see in the case of the plague, the pox, and the diseases 
of the eyes that discharge themselves from one to another : 

Eyes become sore by looking at sore eyes ; 

And many ills are by infection caught, (Ovid.) 

so the imagination, being vehemently shaken, shoots^ out 
shafts which may hurt the foreign object. In ancient times 
it was believed that certain women of Scythia, when angered 
and stirred up against anybody, could kill them with a 
glance. Tortoises and ostriches hatch their eggs by sight 
alone : a sign that their eyes have some ejaculatory virtue. 
And the eyes of sorcerers are said to be noxious and baneful : 

Over my tender lambs some eye is casting a spell. (Viegil.) 

I put very little faith in magicians. Yet we see by 
experience that women transfer the marks of their fancy to 
the bodies of the children they carry in their womb : witness 
her that gave birth to the Blackamoor. And there was pre- 
sented to Charles, King of Bohemia and Emperor, a girl 
from near Pisa who was aU rough and hairy, whom her 
mother said to be so conceived by reason of an image of 
Saint John the Baptist hanging in her bed. 

With animals it is the same, witness Jacob’s sheep, and 
the hares and partridges that the snow turns white on the 
mountains. Somebody the other day saw a cat near my 
house watching a bird on the branch of a tree ; after they 
had fixedly gazed at each other for some time, the bird fell 
apparently dead between the cat’s claws, either intoxicated 
by its own imagination, or drawn by some attractive power 
of the cat. They who are fond of hawking must have heard 
of the falconer who, persistently fixing with his eyes a kite 
on the wing, wagered that he could bring her down by the 
sole power of his sight, which he did, so they say ; for the 
tales which I borrow I charge them upon the conscience of 
those from whom I get them. 

The conclusions are my own and rely on the evidence of 
common sense, not of experience ; every one may add his 
own examples, and if he has none he may be sure that they 
exist, seeing the number and variety of things that occur. 
If I cite examples that do not exactly fit the matter in hand, 
another may substitute more fitting ones. 
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Besides, in this study which treats of oux manners and 
movements, fabulous testimonies, provided they are pos- 
sible, serve as well as true ones. ^P^ether they happened or 
no, at Rome or Paris, to John or Peter, they are all within 
the compass of human capacity, of which I am profitably 
advised by this narrative. I see it and profit by it both in 
shadow and substance. And of the divers readings that the 
histories often afiord I make use of that which is most rare 
and memorable. There are authors whose aim it is to tell 
of things that have happened. Mine, if I could attain to it, 
would be to tell of what may happen. Schools are rightly 
permitted to suppose similitudes where none exist. I do 
not do so, however, and on that side I surpass in religious 
scrupulousness all historical fidelity. In the examples that 
I here bring in of what I have [read], heard, done or said, 
I have refrained from daring to alter even the smallest and 
most indifferent circumstances. My conscience falsifies not 
an iota ; for my knowledge I cannot answer. 

On this subject, it sometimes occurs to me whether it can 
be very befitting a theologian, a philosopher, and the like 
men who combine an exact and tender conscience with 
prudence, to write history. How can they pledge their word 
on a popular belief ? How can they be responsible for the 
opinions of men they do not know, and give out their con- 
jectures as current coin ? Of actions performed by several 
persons in their presence they would refuse to give evidence 
upon oath before a judge, nor would they undertake full 
responsibility for the intentions of any man, however inti- 
mately known to them. I hold it to be less hazardous to 
write of things of the past than of things of the present, 
inasmuch as the writer has only to give an account of a 
borrowed truth. 

It has been suggested to me that I should chronicle the 
events of my time, by some who regard me as one who sees 
them with eyes less impaired by passion than others, and 
from a nearer point of view, by reason of the access which 
Fortune has given me to the heads of different factions. 
But they do not say, That for all Sallust’s fame I would not 
undertake such a task, sworn enemy as I am to obligation, 
assiduity and perseverance ; That there is nothing so foreign 
to my style as a continuous narrative : I so often have to 
pull up for want of breath ; I have neither composition nor 
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exposition worth anything, being ignorant beyond a child 
of the phrases and terms which serve for the most common 
things ; for which reason I have undertaken only to say 
what I am able to say, accommodating the matter to my 
capacity. If I took one to be my guide, my pace might fall 
short of his. Besides, being so free in my freedom, I might 
publish judgements which, even in my own opinion and 
according to reason, are unlawful and punishable. 

Plutarch would readily tell us that if, in his work, the 
examples are always and in every way true, the credit is due 
to others ; but that if they be profitable to posterity and 
presented with a lustre that will light us on our path to 
virtue, the credit is his own. Whether an ancient story be so 
or so, there is no danger in it, as there is in a medicinal drug. 

CHAPTER 22 

ONE MAN’S GAIN IS ANOTHER MAN’S LOSS 

D EMADES, an Athenian, condemned a man of his city 
whose trade it was to sell the necessaries for fimerals, on 
the score that he demanded too much profit, and that this 
profit could only come to him by the death of many people. 
This judgement seems to be ill-grounded, inasmuch as no 
profit is made but at others’ expense, and that by this 
reckoning profit of any kind must be condemned. 

The tradesman thrives only by the extravagance of 
youth, the husbandman by the dearness of grain, the 
architect by the ruin of houses, the officers of justice by 
lawsuits and men’s quarrels ,' even the honour and practice 
of ministers of religion depend on our death and our vices. 
No physician delights in the good health even of his friends, 
says the ancient Greek comic dramatist, nor does a soldier 
in the peace of his city ; and so with the rest. And, what 
is worse, if each of us sounds his conscience, he will find that 
his inmost wishes are for the most part born and nourished 
at the expense of others. 

Considering which, it has come into my fancy that Nature 
in this does not belie her general policy, for natural philo- 
sophers hold that the birth, nourishment, and increase of 
each thing is the alteration and corruption of another : 

For change of anything from out its bounds 

Means instant death of that which was before. (Lucketius.) 
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OF CUSTOM, AOT) THAT AN ESTABLISHED LAW IS NOT 
LIGHTLY TO BE CHANGED 

T BLAT man, methinks, had a very good idea of the force 
of habit who first invented the tale of the village woman, 
who, beginning to fondle and carry a calf in her arms from 
the hour of its birth, and continuing to do so every day, by 
this habit became so strong that she was still able to carry 
it when grown into an ox. Eor habit is indeed a tyrannical 
and insidious schoolmistress. Stealthily and little by Httle 
she sets the foot of her authority upon us ; but having, by 
this meek and humble beginning, fixed and planted it with 
the aid of time, she presently uncovers a furious and tyranni- 
cal countenance, to which we are no more at liberty even 
to raise our eyes. We see her at every turn violating the 
laws of Nature : Use is in all things the most efficient school^ 
master (Plmy the Elder). 

I rely upon the cave in Plato’s Republic, and beHeve those 
physicians to be right who so often allow to habit an 
authoritative share in their art. I believe in that king ^ 
who by habit disposed his stomach to live on poison, as well 
as the girl who, as Albertus Magnus tells us, accustomed 
herseK to hve on spiders. 

In that world of the New Indies they found great nations, 
and in very different climates, who lived on spiders, after 
storing ap.d fattening them, as well as on grasshoppers, ants, 
hzards and bats (a toad was sold for six crowns in a time of 
famine) ; these are cooked and prepared with various sauces. 
There were other nations to whom our meat and other 
viands were deadly poison. Great is the force of habit : 
hunters will sleep out in the snow or suffer heat on the moun- 
tains ; pugilists, bruised with the cestus, will utter never a 
groan (Cicero). 

These examples, though foreign to us, are not strange, if 
we consider, as our experience often tells us, how custom 
dulls the senses. We need not go so far as the people we are 
told of who hve near the cataracts of the Nile, or to the 
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explanation the philosophers give of the celestial music, that 
the bodies of those spheres, being smooth and sohd, licking 
and rubbing against each other in their revolutions, cannot 
fail to create a wonderful harmony, the changes and ca- 
dences of which cause the revolutions and changing dances 
of the stars ; but that the sense of hearing of ah creatures 
here below, being, like that of the Egyptians, lulled to sleep 
by the continuance of the sound, cannot perceive it, however 
loud it maybe. Shoesmiths, millers, and armourers could 
not Kve in the din that strikes their ears, if they were 
stunned by it as we are. 

My jerkin of perfumed leather gratifies my nose, but, 
after I have worn it three days together, it gratifies only the 
noses of the bystanders. This is more strange, that, not- 
withstanding long intervals and interruptions, custom 
should have the power to unite and render permanent the 
effect of its impression on our senses, which is the experience 
of those who five near church steeples. When at home I live 
in a tower, in which every day, at the reveille and the tattoo, 
a very big bell rings out the Ave Maria, The janghng of it 
makes even my tower shake with fright, and, though during 
the first days it seems unbearable, in a short time it becomes 
so familiar to me, that I can hear it without being annoyed, 
and often without being awakened by it. 

Plato reproved a boy who was playing knuckle-bones : 
‘ You chide me for a little thing answered he. ‘ Habit, 
replied Plato, is not a little thing.’ ^ 

I believe that our greatest vices take their ply from our 
tenderest childhood, and that the most important part of 
our education is in the hands of our nurses. Some mothers 
think it good sport to see their boy wring a chicken’s neck 
and wound a dog or cat in play, and many a father is so 
fondly foolish as to look upon it as a good omen, and indicat- 
ing a martial spirit, to see his son punching and insulting 
a peasant or a lackey who cannot defend himself, and a sign 
of a pretty wit if he overreaches his playfellow by some 
malicious treachery and deceit. Yet these are the true 
seeds and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treason : there they 
sprout and presently shoot up vigorously, and thrive luxuri- 

^ Diogenes Laertius, from whom, this anecdote is taken, says the boy, 
or rather the young man, was playing at dice, a rather more serious 
matter. 
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antly in the hands of custom. And it denotes a very 
dangerous education to excuse these ugly propensities by 
urging the tenderness of their age and the triviahty of the 
subject. In the first place it is Nature that speaks, and her 
voice is most pure and strong when it is most tiim. Secondly, 
the ugliness of cheating depends not on the difference be- 
tween crowns and pins ; it depends on itself. I hold it more 
correct to conclude thus : ‘ Why should he not cheat in 
crowns, since he cheats in pins ? ’ than thus, as some people 
do : * It was only with pins ; he would not think of doing 
it with crowns.’ We must carefuUy teach children to hate 
those vices which are inborn, and point out their natural 
ugliness, that they may avoid them not only in deed, but 
especially in their hearts. Whatever mask they may wear, 
the mere thought of them should be odious. 

I know well that from having been trained from my boy- 
hood always to tread the level high-road, and from having 
had an aversion to mingling trickery and cunning in my 
childish games (and it should be noted that the games of 
children are not games, but rather to be regarded as their 
most serious actions), there is no pastime, however trivial, 
to which I do not bring, inwardly and from a natural pro- 
pensity and without effort, an extreme dislike of deceit. I 
handle the cards, and keep as strict account, when playing 
for a couple of sous, as when playing for double doubloons ; 
when playing against my wife or daughter I am indifferent 
about winning or losing, as when I am playing in good 
earnest. At aU times and in all places my own eyes are 
sufiQcient to keep me straight ; by no others am I watched 
so closely, and there are none that I fear more. 

I have just seen in my house a little man, a native of 
Nantes, who was born without arms, and who has so 
thoroughly trained his feet to perform the services that his 
hands owed him, that they have in truth half forgotten 
their natural functions. In fact he calls them his hands ; he 
carves, he loads a pistol and fires it off, he threads a needle, 
he sews, he writes, he doffs his bonnet, he combs his hair, he 
plays at cards and dice, and will shuffle and rattle them as 
dexterously as any man ; the money I gave him (for he 
earns his living by showing himself) he carried away in his 
foot as we do in our hands. I have seen another who, being 
yet a boy, wielded a two-handed sword, and a halberd, by 

E 3 
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bending the instep, for want of hands, tossed them up into 
the air and caught them again, hurled a dagger, and cracked 
a whip as well as any wagoner in France. 

But the effects of custom are far better discovered in the 
strange impressions she makes on our minds, where she 
meets with less resistance. What can she not impose on oim 
judgements and beliefs ? Is there any opinion so fantastic 
(I leave aside the gross impostures of religion, by which so 
many great nations and so many worthy persons have been 
besotted ; for, they being beyond the reach of our human 
reason, to go astray in them is more excusable in such as are 
not extraordinarily illuminated by divine favour) — but, of 
other opinions, is there any too extravagant for her to im- 
plant and establish by laws, in whatever regions she pleases ? 
And that exclamation of an ancient is very just : Is the 
natural ^philosopher^ that is^ the observer and hunter of nature^ 
not ashamed to seeh testimony of the truth in minds enslaved by 
custom ? (Cicero.) 

I believe that no fancy, however crazy, can enter into the 
human imagination, of which we do not find an example in 
some popular usage, and which conse(3[uently is not founded 
on and supported by our reason. There are countries where 
the people are accustomed to turn their backs on those they 
salute, and never look at the man they intend to honour. 
In one nation, when the king spits, the most favoured of the 
ladies of the court stretches out her hand, and in another 
the most eminent about him stoop to collect his ordure in a 
linen cloth.^ 

Let us here steal room for a story. A French gentleman 
with a reputation for witty sayings used always to blow his 
nose into his fingers, a thing very inimical to our custom ; 
in justifying himself for so doing, he asked me what privilege 
that unclean excrement enjoyed that we should go and 
provide a dainty piece of linen to receive it, and, what is 
more, that we should wrap it up and keep it carefully about 
us ; he maintained that that should sicken and horrify us 
more than to see it thrown away, wherever it may be, like 
all the other evacuations. It seemed to me that he spoke 
not altogether without reason ; custom had prevented my 

* Almost all the information respecting customs in the following pages 
is derived from a Spanish Oene^ral History of the Indies, by Lopez de 
Gomara, translated into French in 1586. 
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perceiving the oddity of that proceeding, which we should 
think so hideous when told of another country. 

j^Iiracles are in accordance with our ignorance of Nature, 
not according to the essence of Nature. Being accustomed 
to a thing bhnds the eye of judgement. Barbarians are in 
no way more wonderful to us than we are to them, nor with 
more reason, as every one would allow if, after going over 
those newly discovered examples, he could reflect upon his 
own and sanely compare them. Human reason is a tincture 
infused, in about equal measure, into all our opinions and 
manners, whatever form they may take, infinite in matter, 
infinite in diversity. I return to our theme. 

There are countries where no one, except his wife and 
children, speak to the king except through a tube.^ In one 
and the same nation young ghls openly show their parts, 
and the married women carefully hide them. To this custom 
is related another practised elsewhere : chastity is prized 
only in wedlock, for the girls may abandon themselves at 
their pleasure and, when pregnant, openly procure an abor- 
tion by means of special drugs. And, in another place, if a 
tradesman marries, all the other tradesmen invited to the 
wedding anticipate him with the bride, and the more there 
are of them, the more is she honoured and commended for 
her vigour and capacity ; if an officer marries, it is the same, 
and the same in the case of a noble, and so with the rest, 
except that if he be a labourer or a man of mean condition, 
it is the part of his lord to do it. And yet in that place strict 
fidelity is recommended during marriage. 

In some countries there are public brothels of males, and 
even marriages between them. There are countries where 
women go to the wars together with their husbands and 
share not only in the fighting, but in the command. Where 
they wear not only rings through their noses, lips, cheeks, 
and on their toes, but very heavy gold rods thrust through 
their breasts and buttocks. Where, when eating, they wipe 
their fingers on their thighs, their testicles, and the soles of 
their feet. Where the inheritance goes, not to the children, 
but to brothers and nephews, and elsewhere to the nephews 
only, saving in the succession of the prince. Where, to 
regulate the community of goods that is there practised, 
certain chief magistrates take in hand the cultivation of all 
^ Perhaps meant metaphorically : t through an intermediary 
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the lands and the distribution of the fruits, according to 
each one’s needs. Where they mourn at the death of chH- 
dren, and feast when the old men die. Where they sleep in 
beds ten or a dozen together with their wives. Where 
women who lose their husbands by a violent death may 
remarry, but not the others. W’^here women are so little 
esteemed, that female children are killed at birth, and men 
buy women of their neighbours, for their need. ^ Where 
husbands may repudiate their wives without showing any 
cause, but the women may not do so for any cause whatever. 
Where the husbands are permitted to sell them if they are 
barren. Where they boil the body of a deceased person and 
then pound it to a pulp, which is then mixed with their wine 
and drunk. Where the most desirable sepulture is to be 
devoured by dogs, in other places by birds. Where they 
believe that the souls of the blessed live, in aU freedom, in 
pleasant fields furnished with aU good things, and that from 
them proceeds the echo we hear. Where they fight in the 
water, and draw their bow with sure aim whilst swimming. 
Where, as a sign of subjection, they have to raise their 
shoulders and bow theic heads, and remove then shoes when 
entering the king’s palace. Where the eunuchs who guard 
the religious women are minus uose and lips, that they may 
not inspire love ; and the priests put out their own eyes, in 
order to communicate with their demons and receive their 
oracles. Where every man makes to himself a god of what 
he pleases : the hunter of a lion or a fox, the fisherman of 
a certain fish ; and idols are made of ©very human action or 
passion : the sun, moon, and earth are the principal gods, 
and the form of taking an oath is to touch the earth whilst 
looking at the sun, and flesh and fish are eaten raw. Where 
the most solemn oath is to swear by the name of some dead 
person who was held in good repute in the country, the 
while touching his tomb with one hand. Where the New 
Year’s gift the king sends every year to his vassal princes 
is fire ; when the ambassador brings it, the old fire is 
extinguished in the whole house ; and this new fire the 
people depending on the prince are obliged to fetch each man 
for himself, upon pain of the crime of high treason. Where 
the king, in order to give himself entirely to his devo- 
tions, retires from his office, which often happens ; his first 
successor is then obliged to do the same, and hands on the 
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right of ruling to the third successor. Where they vary the 
form of government as their affairs require : they depose 
the king vhen it seems good to them, substituting certain 
elders to take the helm of the state, and sometimes leaving 
it in the hands of the commonalty. Where men and women 
are both circumcised, and likewise baptized. Where the 
soldier who, in one or several engagements, has been so 
fortunate as to present to his king seven of the enemies’ 
heads, is made a noble. Where they hve under that belief, 
so uncommon and uncivil,^ in the mortality of the soul. 
Where the women are delivered without terror and without 
complaintug. Where the women on both legs wear copper 
greaves, and if they are bitten by a louse, are bound by the 
duty of magnanimity to bite it again ,* and dare not marry 
till first they have made the king a tender of their virginity, 
if he please to accept it. Where they salute each other by 
putting a finger to the ground and then raising it to heaven. 
Where the men carry burdens on their heads, and the women 
on their shoulders ; the women make water standing, and 
the men squatting. Where they send some of their blood 
in token of friendship, and offer incense to the men they 
would honour, as if they were gods. Where kinship in 
marriage is fo-rbidden not only to the fourth, but to a more 
remote degree. Where children are four years at nurse, and 
often twelve ; and among the same people it is accounted 
fatal to give a child suck on the very first day. Where the 
fathers undertake the chastisement of boys, and the mothers, 
apart, of the girls, the punishment being to smoke them 
hanging by their feet. Where they circumcise women. 
Where they eat all kinds of herbs, without any other dis- 
cretion than to reject those which they think have an evil 
smell. Where everything is open, and the houses, however 
rich and handsome they may be, are without doors, windows, 
or chests that lock ; thieves are there punished double what 
they are elsewhere. Where they kill lice with their teeth, 
like apes, and think it horrible to see them crushed under 
their nails. Where they cut neither hair nor nails through- 
out life ; in another place they pare the nails of the right 
hand only, those of the left being allowed to grow as a pretty 
ornament. Where they let all the hair on the right hand of 

^ As Montaigne shared that belief, it is not clear what he means by 
‘ incivile The 1695 edition has * insociable 
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the body grow as long as it can, and shave the other side ; 
while in one of the neighbouring provinces the hair in front 
is left to grow, in another that behind, the opposite side 
being shaved. Where fathers lend their children, and hus- 
bands their wives, for the enjoyment of their guests, in 
return for payment. Where a man may, without scandal, 
get his mother with child, and fathers consort with their 
daughters and sons. Where at their festive gatherings they 
lend one another their children [without any distinction of 
parenthood]. 

Here they live on human flesh : there it is a pious duty 
to kfll your father at a certain age ; elsewhere the father 
ordains which of his children are to be kept and reared, 
which to be killed and abandoned, whilst they are yet in 
their mother’s womb. In another place the old husbands 
lend their wives to be enjoyed by young men ; in another 
again they are held in common, without sia ; nay, in one 
country they edge their garments, as a mark of honour, with 
pretty tassels corresponding to the number of men they 
have known. Moreover, has not custom made a separate 
commonwealth of women ? has it not put arms into their 
hands, and made them raise armies and fight battles ? And 
does she not, by her ordinance alone, teach the rudest 
people what no philosophy is able to implant in the heads of 
the wisest ? for we know of entire nations where death was 
not only despised, hut welcomed ; where children seven 
years old suffered themselves to be scourged to death with- 
out changing countenance ; where riches were held in such 
contempt, that the meanest citizen in the town would not 
have stooped to pick up a purse full of crowns. And we 
know of regions very fertile in aU manner of products, where, 
however, the most ordinary and most tasty dishes were 
bread, nasturtiums, and water. 

Did she not, moreover, work that miracle in Chios that in 
seven hundred years no wife or maid had within living 
memory failed against her honour ? 

To sum up, in my opinion there is nothing that custom 
does not or cannot do, and with reason does Pindar, as I 
have been told, call her the ' Queen and Empress of the 
world 

A man that was seen to beat his father replied that it was 
the custom of his house, that his father had in like manner 
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beaten his grandfather, his grandfather his great-grand- 
father, and added, pointing to his son, ' He will beat me 
when he shall have come to my age 

And a father, whom his son was mauling and tugging 
along the street, ordered him to stop at a certain door, for 
he, he said, had dragged his father no further than that 
door, which was the boundary of the hereditary ill-treat- 
ment that the sons, in their family, meted out to their 
fathers. It is habit, says Aristotle, as often as disease that 
makes women pull out their hair, bite their nails, eat earth 
and charcoal ; and as much by custom as by nature males 
cohabit with males. 

The laws of conscience, which we say are born of Nature, 
are bom of custom ; as every man holds in inward venera- 
tion the opinions and manners received and approved 
around him, he is unable to let go his hold on them without 
remorse, or to cling to them without approval. 

When the people of Crete, in times past, wished to curse 
a man, they prayed the gods to enslave him to some bad 
habit. 

But the principal effect of the force of custom is to seize 
and grip us so firmly, that we are scarce able to escape from 
its grasp, and to regain possession of ourselves sufficiently 
to discuss and reason out its commands. In truth, since 
we imbibe them with our mother’s milk, and the world 
shows the same face to our infant eyes, we seem to be born 
to foUow this same path ; and the common ideas that we 
find current around us, and mfused into our souls with the 
seed of our fathers, appear to be general and natural. 
Whence it comes that what is ofi the hinges of custom we 
beheve to be ofi the hinges of reason : God knows how un- 
reasonably for the most part 1 

If, as we who study oureelves have learned to do, every 
man who hears a true maxim would straightway observe 
how it touches him personally, he would find that it is not 
so much a good saying as a good lash of the whip to the 
ordinary stupidity of his judgement. But the precepts and 
admonitions of truth are taken as if addressed to people in 
general, and never to ourselves ; and instead of applying 
them to our own manners, each of us foohshly and very un- 
profitably commits them to memory. Let us return to the 
sovereignty of custom. 
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The nations that have been bred up to liberty and self- 
rule look upon every other sort of government as abnormal 
and contrary to nature ; those that are accustomed to a 
monarchy do the like. And, whatever facility Fortune may 
afford them to effect a change, even when they have with 
great difficulty rid themselves of a troublesome master, they 
hasten with all speed, and with equal difficulty, to set up a 
new one ; being unable to make up their minds to hate 
a domineering rule. 

[Custom makes every one content with the spot where 
Nature has planted him ; the savages of Scotland have no 
use for Touraine, nor the Scythians for Thessaly.] 

Darius asked some Greeks how much would induce them 
to adopt the Indian custom of eating their deceased fathers 
(for that was their usage, thinking they could not give them 
a more acceptable tomb than their own insides) ; they 
replied that for nothing in the world would they do it ; but, 
when he also tried to persuade the Indians to drop their habit 
and, after the Greek manner, burn the bocfies^ of their 
fathers, they were still more horrified. All are alike, since 
custom hides from us the true aspect of things. 

And nought soe’er that ’s great to such degree, 

Nor wonderful so far, hut all mankind 

Little by little abandon their surprise. (Lucretius.) 

Having once had occasion to justify one of our observ- 
ances, and one that was accepted with absolute authority 
in the far-outlying districts surrounding us, and not con- 
tent, as most men are, to find it established merely by force 
of laws and examples, but searching still further into its 
origin, I found that it was built on so weak a foundation, 
that I, who had to encourage it in others, was all but dis- 
gusted. 

It was by this remedy, which he esteems of first-rate and 
sovereign virtue, that Plato undertook to banish the un- 
natural amours of his time, namely, that public opinion 
should condemn them, that the poets, that every one, should 
invent horrible tales about them : a recipe by means of 
which the fairest daughters shall no more attract their 
fathers’ love, nor brothers excelling in beauty that of their 
sisters ; the very fables of Thyestes, Oedipus, and Macarous 
having, with the charm of the poetry, infused this wholesome 
belief into the tender brains of children. 
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Pudicity is indeed a beautiful virtue, the utility of which 
is sufficiently known ; but to treat of it and justify it in 
accordance with iNature is as difficult as it is easy to justify 
it by usage, laws, and precepts. The primary and universal 
reasons are difficult to investigate, and our masters pass 
over them skimmingly, or else, not daring even to touch 
them, they at once hy to the sanctuary of custom : there 
they can puffi themselves and enj oy an easy triumph. Those 
who persist in seeking the original source fail still more 
complete^, and commit themselves to wild theories : wit- 
ness Chrysippus who, in so many passages scattered through- 
out his writings, showed the httle account he made of 
incestuous unions of whatsoever kind. 

He who would rid himself of this violent prejudice of 
custom will find that many things are accepted with un- 
doubting resolve, which have no support but in the hoary 
beard and wrinkles of the usage which attends them ; but, 
the mask once torn away, if he will refer the matter to truth 
and reason, he will feel his judgement turned as it were 
topsy-turvy, and yet restored to a condition of greater sure- 
ness. I will therefore ask him, for example, what can be 
more incongruous than to see a nation obliged to obey laws 
that they have never understood, bound in all their do- 
mestic affairs, in marriages, donations, wills, sales, and 
purchases, by rules of which they can have no knowledge, 
being neither written nor published in their own tongue, and 
whose interpretations and use they must of necessity buy ? 
Not according to the ingenious idea of Isocrates, who 
counsels his Img to make the trafficking and negotiations 
of his subjects free, open and lucrative, and their disputes 
and quarrels onerous, and burdened with heavy subsidies ; 
but to put a price on justice itself, and to make the laws a 
saleable commodity : a monstrous suggestion ! I thank my 
stars that, as our historians teU us, it was a Gascon gentle- 
man and a countryman of mine who first opposed Charle- 
magne when he wished to give us Latin and imperial laws* 

What can be more barbarous than to see a nation where, 
by lawful custom, the office of a judge is sold, and judge- 
ments are paid for in good ready money, and where justice 
is by law denied to him who has not the wherewithal to pay 
for it ; where this merchandise is held in so great repute, 
that a fourth estate of men, who manage lawsuits, is 
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established in a government and added to the three ancient 
ones of the Church, Nobility, and the People ; which estate, 
having the laws in their charge, and sovereign authority 
over hves and property, forms a body apart from that of 
the nobility ? Whence it comes to pass that there are 
double laws, those of honour and those of justice, in many 
things very contradictory, the former as rigorously con- 
demning a lie taken, as the latter do a lie revenged. By the 
duty of arms he is degraded from honour and nobility who 
puts up with an affront, and by civil duty he who avenges 
himself for the same incurs a capital penalty ; he who 
appeals to the laws in order to obtain satisfaction for an 
offence done to his honour, dishonours himself, and he who 
does not so appeal is corrected and punished by the laws. 
And of those two so different professions, which are, however, 
responsible to a single head,^ the one has peace, the other 
war, in its keeping ; the one has gain, the other honour ; 
the one, knowledge, the other, virtue ; the one, words, the 
other, actions ; the one, justice, the other, valour ; the one, 
right, the other, might ; the one, the long robe, the other, 
the short, for its share. 

With regard to indifferent things like clothes, should any 
one wish to refer them back to their true purpose, which is 
the service and comfort of the body, on which depend their 
original grace and comeliness, I wOl give him among others 
the most fantastic that to my mind can be imagined, our 
square birettas, that long tail of plaited velvet that hangs 
from our women’s heads, with its motley trappings, and 
that vain and useless model of a member we cannot decently 
so much as name, which, however, we show and parade in 
public. These considerations do not, however, deter a man 
of intelligence from following the common style. But, on 
the other hand, methinks that all peculiar and out-of-the- 
way fashions proceed rather from folly or ambitious affecta- 
tion, than from true reason ; and that the wise man should, 
in respect of his inward thoughts and opinions, withdraw 
his mind from the common crowd, and keep it at liberty 
and with power to judge freely of things ; but, in respect of 
his exterior, that he should wholly follow accepted forms 
and fashions. Society in general has no business with our 


^ i, e. the King. 
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thoughts, but as for the rest, such as our actions, our 
labours, our fortunes, and our own lives, they should be 
given over entirely to its service, and to common opinions ; 
as that great and good Socrates refused to save his life by 
disobedience to the magistracy, and a very unjust and very 
iniquitous magistracy at that ; for it is the rule of rules, 
and universal law of laws, that every man shall observe 
those of the place wherein he lives : 

’Tis good to obey one’s country’s laws. (Greek tragedy.) 

Here is something from another cask. It is much to be 
doubted whether the manifest advantage of changing an 
established law, be it ever so bad, outweighs the evil in- 
volved in the removing of it, inasmuch as a government is a 
structure of various parts so closely joined together, that it 
is impossible to shake one part without the whole body 
feeling the concussion. The lawgiver of the Thurians de- 
creed that whoever should propose to abolish one of the old 
laws or establish a new one should present himself before 
the people with a rope round his neck, to the end that, if the 
innovation were not approved by aU, he might immediately 
be strangled. And the Lacedemonian legislator made it his 
life’s task to extort from the citizens a sure promise not to 
infringe any of his ordinances. The Ephor who so rudely 
cut the two strings that Phrynis had added to the cithara, 
does not trouble himself to think whether it is the better for 
the change, or whether the chords are the fuUer ; to him the 
fact that it is the alteration of an old fashion is a sufficient 
reason for condemning it. That was the meaning of that 
rusty sword of justice at Marseilles.^ 

I dislike innovation in any disguise whatever, and have 
reason to do so, for I have witnessed its very injurious 
efiects. The one which has lain so heavily upon us for so 
many years has not been directly accountable for aU, but it 
may be said, with some colour of truth, that accidentally it 
has produced and begotten all, even the ruin and mischief 
that have since happened, without it, and against it : that 
innovation may take aU the blame on its shoulders ; 

Alas ! the wounds by my own shafts are made. (Ovn).) 

They who shake the foundations of a state are liable to 

^ According to Valerius Maximus, this sword had been preserved from 
the time of the foundation of the city, as an emblem of unchangeableness. 
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be the first involved in its downfall. The fruits of the dis' 
turbance are seldom reaped by the disturber ; he beats and 
troubles the waters for other fishermen. The umty and 
fabric of this monarchy, this great edifice, having been 
broken up and dissolved, notably in its old age, by this 
innovation, a free entrance has been opened to similar evils. 
The fall of the royal majesty, says an ancient writer, from 
the top to the middle is less easily brought about than its 
precipitation from the middle to the foundation. 

But if the innovators are the more mischievous, the imi- 
tators are more in error in eagerly following examples the 
horror and mischief of which they have felt and punished.^ 
And if there be any degree of honour, even in ill-doing, these 
latter must yield to the others the glory of contriving and 
the courage of making the first attempt. 

All sorts of new disorders easily draw, from this original 
and prolific source, examples and models for disturbing our 
government. We read in our very laws, drawn up to remedy 
the first evil, the instructions and excuse for all sorts of wicked 
enterprises ; and that befalls us which Thucydides teUs of the 
civil wars of his time, that to excuse the public vices they 
were baptized with new and milder names, their true titles 
being falsified and toned down. The object, however, was 
to reform our consciences and our beliefs ; fine words indeed ! 
(Terence). But the best pretext for innovation is very 
dangerous : so dangerous it is to move anything out of its old 
grooves I (Livy), j^d so, to speak openly, it argues, to my 
mind, great self-conceit and presumption in a man to rate 
his opinions so highly that, to put them in practice, he would 
overthrow a public peace, and introduce into his own 
country, in a matter of such great import, so many in- 
evitable evils and so horrible a corruption of manners, as 
civil wars and government changes bring in their train. [Is 
it not bad husbandry to advance so many certain and known 
vices in order to combat errors that are contested and de- 
batable ? Is there any worse kind of vice than that which 
shocks a man’s own conscience and his natural insight ?] ^ 

^ An aUusion to the excesses of the Catholics who rebelled in imitation 
of the Protestants. 

® The last two sentences appear on the margin of the Bordeaux copy 
of 1588, but they are not in Montaigne's handwriting. They are 
obviously an addition hy Mile de Gournay. 
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The Senate, in the difference between it and the people 
about the ministry of their religion, was bold enough to pay 
them with this evasion. That this matter appertain^ more to 
the gods than to them ; they would see to it that their sacred 
mysteries were not profaned (Livy). This was in conformity 
with the reply which the oracle made to the men of Delphi, 
in the Median war. Fearing the invasion of the Persians, 
they asked the god what they were to do with the sacred 
treasures of his temple, whether they should hide them or 
remove them. He made reply that they should remove 
nothing, but look to themselves ; that he was able to look 
after his own affairs. 

The Christian rehgion has all the marks of the utmost 
justice and utility, but none more apparent than its strict 
recommendation of obedience to the authorities, and the 
maintenance of civil administration. What a wonderful 
example of this the divine wisdom has left us, which, to 
assure the salvation of the human race, and to conduct its 
glorious victory over death and sm, willed to do it only 
under favour of our political order, committing its progress 
and the issue of so high and salutary a work to the blindness 
and injustice of our customs and observances, sacrificing the 
innocent blood of so many of its favoured elect, and suffering 
a long waste of years to mature this inestimable fruit ! 

There is a great difference between the cases of one who 
follows the forms and laws of his country, and one who 
attempts to change and lord it over them. The former 
pleads simplicity, obedience, and example for his excuse ; 
whatever he may do, it cannot be imputed to malice ; at the 
worst it is but his misfortune. For who could not but respect 
an antiquity sealed and attested by the most famous monu- 
ments ? (Cicero). Besides what Isocrates says, that defect 
is more akin to moderation than excess. 

The other is in a much ruder case. For he who meddles 
with choosing and altering usurps the authority of a judge, 
and must feel strong in his assurance that he sees the defect 
of that which he abolishes, and the good of that which he 
introduces. 

This very ordinary consideration strengthened me in my 
attitude, and restrained me in my youth, even when most 
inclined to be foolhardy, from loading my shoulders with 
so great a burden as to render myself responsible for know- 
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ledge of so great importance, and in this to dare what with 
sound judgement I could not dare in the easiest of those 
sciences wherein I had been instructed, and wherein rash- 
ness of judgement can do no harm ; since it seems to me 
most iniquitous to attempt to subject pub he and firmly 
established institutions and observances to the instability 
of a private fancy (for private reason has but a private 
jurisdiction), and to treat the divine laws in a way that no 
government would tolerate in the case of the civil laws, 
which, although human reason has much more to do^ with 
them, are yet sovereign judges of their judges ; their ex- 
treme sufficiency serves to explain their wide currency and 
to extend it, and obviates any diversion or innovation. If, 
at any time, divine providence has overridden the rules to 
which it has necessarily bound us, it was not intended as a 
dispensation to us to do the same. It was a master-stroke 
of the divine hand, which we may admire but not imitate, 
and an extraordinary example and mark of an express and 
particular approval, of the nature of a miracle, offered to us 
as a testimony of its all-power, above our orders and powers, 
which it would be foUy and impiety to try to imitate, and 
which we are not to follow, but to contemplate with wonder. 
Acts of its personality, not of ours. 

Cotta very appropriately declares : When religion is in 
question^ I follow T. Goruncanius, P. Scipio, P. Scevola, the 
sovereign pontiffs, not Zeno, Cleanthes or Ghrysippus (Cicero). 
God knows, in our present conflict, where there are a hun- 
dred articles, great and profound articles, to be removed and 
altered, how many there are who can boast of having accu- 
rately understood the grounds and reasons of both factions. 
It is a number, if they are a number, that would not give us 
much cause to be disturbed. But all that other throng, 
whither is it goiag ? under what ensign does it stray from 
the flock ? It is with theirs as with other weak and badly 
administered mediemes : the humours that it professed to 
purge m us are only inflamed, exasperated and intensified 
by the conflict, and yet the physic still remains in our 
bodies. By reason of its weakness it was incapable of 
purging us, and has meanwhile left us enfeebled, in such 
a manner that we cannot void it any more than before, 
and its operation has had the effect of giving us prolonged 
intestinal pains. 
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Nevertheless Fortune, still reserving her authority over 
and above our reason, sometimes presents to us a necessity 
so urgent, that the laws must needs yield a little and give 
way to her. 

And to resist the encroachments of an innovation which 
forces its way by violence is a dangerous obligation for one 
who, everywhere and in all things, holds himself in check 
and bound by rules ; it places him at a disadvantage when 
faced with one who assumes aU freedom to act, who regards 
everything as lawful that whl serve his own designs, who 
knows no restraint and whose only law is to foUow up his 
own advantage : 

Trust ia a traitor gives him power to hurt. (Semca.) 

Fo-r the ordinary discipline of a state in a healthy condition 
does not provide against these extraordinary accidents ; it 
presupposes a body that supports itself in its principal 
members and offices, and a general consent to observe and 
obey it. A legitimate procedure is a cool, deliberate, and 
restrained procedure, unable to make head against a licen- 
tious and unbridled course. 

We know that it is still made a reproach against those 
two great men, Octavius and Cato, in the civil wars of SyUa 
on the one hand and Caesar on the other, that rather than 
help their country at the expense of the laws or change any 
of them, they allowed it to suffer the last extremities. For, 
of a truth, in these emergencies, when there is no other 
remedy, it would be wiser perhaps to bow the head and 
allow the blow to fall, than, by obstinately holding on 
without the possibility of doing good, to give violent men 
occasion to trample all under foot ; it would be better to 
let the laws will what they can, since they cannot do what 
they will. After this manner did he who decreed that they 
should lie dormant for twenty -four hours ; ^ he who, for 
this one occasion, removed a day from the calendar ; and 
that other who of the month of June made a second month 
of May J 

Even the Lacedemonians, who were such scrupulous ob- 
servers of the laws of their country, being restrained by that 
law which forbade them twice to choose the same man 
for admiral, and on the other hand, their affairs urgently 
^ Agesilaus and Alexander the Great. 
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requiring that Lysander should again assume that office, 
made one Aracus admiral and Lysander superintendent 
of the navy. And, with the same subtlety, one of their 
ambassadors being sent to the Athenians to recommend a 
change in some law, and Pericles pointing out to them that 
it was forbidden to remove a tablet on which a law had once 
been set down, he advised him simply to turn it round, shice 
that was not forbidden. It was for this that Plutarch 
commends Philopoemen, that, being born to command, he 
was able to command not only according to the laws, but 
the laws themselves, when public necessity so required. 


CHAPTER 24 

OF DIFFERENT RESULTS OF THE SAME COUNSEL 

J ACQUES AMYOT, Grand Almoner of France, one day 
told me this story to the honour of one of our princes 
(and ours he was deservedly, although of foreign origin),^ 
that during our first civil war, at the siege of Rouen, this 
Prince had been warned, by the Queen-mother of the King, 
of an attempt that was to he made on his life ; she particu- 
larly mentioned in her letters the person who was to carry 
out the design. This was a gentleman of Anjou, or of Maine, 
who with this end in view frequently visited the house of 
the Prince. He communicated this intelhgence to no one, 
but, walking next day on the Mont Ste Catherine, from 
whence our battery played on Rouen (for it was at the time 
we were besieging it), with the aforesaid Lord Grand 
Almoner and another bishop at his side, he perceived the 
gentleman who had been denounced to him, and sent for 
him. When he came into his presence, he spoke to him 
thus, seeing him already turning pale and trembling at the 
alarms of his conscience : ' Monsieur So-and-so, you no 
doubt suspect why I wish to see you, and your face shows it. 
You have nothing to hide from me, for I am so well 
informed of your business, that you would only make things 
worse for yourself by trying to conceal it. You know very 
well such and such a thing (mentioning the ins and outs of 

^ The Duke Fran^oia de Guise, of the house of Lorraine. The siege of 
Rouen took place in 1562 ; the Duke, who was on very friendly terms 
with Montaigne, was assassinated in the following year. 
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the most secret circumstances of this conspiracy) ; fail not, 
on your life, to confess to me the whole truth of the plot.’ 
When the poor man saw himself caught and convicted (for 
the whole plot had been discovered to the Queen by one 
of the accomplices), he could but join his hands and implore 
the Prince’s pardon and mercy, and would have cast himself 
at his feet, but that the Prince prevented him, and continued 
as follows : ‘ Come hither ; have I at any time done you an 
injury ? Have I, in private feud, ofended any of your kin ? 
I have hardly known you three weeks ; what reason could 
have induced you to attempt my death ? ’ The gentleman 
replied, with trembhng voice, that it was not for any private 
motive, but the general interest of his party’s cause ; and 
that he had been persuaded by some that it would be a very 
pious deed to extirpate, by any means whatsoever, so power- 
ful an enemy to then* religion. ^ Now, continued the Prince, 
I will prove to you how much more humane is the religion 
I hold than that which you profess. Yours counsels you to 
kill me wdthout being heard, though you have suffered no 
wrong at my hands ; and mine commands me to pardon 
you, convicted though you be of having intended to murder 
me without reason. Get you gone, withdraw ; let me see 
you no more ; and if you are wise, you will henceforth 
choose better men to advise you.’ 

Wh.en the Emperor Augustus was in Gaul, he received 
certain information of a plot that was being brewed against 
him by Lucius Ghana ; he decided on revenge, and to that 
end summoned a council of his friends for the next morning. 
But he passed the night between in great uneasiness of mind, 
considering that he was about to put to death a young man 
of good family and a nephew of the great Pompey, and in 
his trouble he turned various considerations over in his 
mind : ‘ What ! said he to himself, shall it be ordained that 
I am to remain in a state of fear and alarm, and let my 
murderer meanwhile walk abroad at his pleasure ? Shall he 
go quit, who is aiming at my head, which I have carried safe 
and sound through so many civil wars, so many battles by 
sea and land, and after having established the universal 
peace of the world ? Shall he be absolved who has conspired 
not only to murder, but to sacrifice me ? ’ (for the plot was 
to kill him in the act of sacrificing.) Then, after a short 
silence, he began again in a louder voice, and took himself to 
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task : ^ Why dost thou live, if so many people are interested 
in thy death ? Shall there be no end to thy vengeances 
and cruelties ? Is thy life worth all the evil that is done 
to preserve it ? ’ 

Livia, his wife, hearing him in his anguish, said to him : 
' And will a woman’s counsel be taken ? Do as the physi- 
cians do, who, when the customary remedies are of no avail, 
try the contrary ones. You have hitherto gained nothing 
by severity : Lepidus has followed Salvidienus ; Murena, 
Lepidus; Cepio, Murena ; Egnatius, Cepio. Begin now and 
try how mildness and clemency will succeed. Cinna is con- 
victed ; pardon him ; injure you henceforth he cannot, and 
it will be to your glory.’ Augustus was well pleased to have 
found an advocate of his own mind, and having thanked 
his wife and countermanded his friends whom he had called 
in council, he commanded Cinna to be brought to him all 
alone. Having ordered all his attendants to leave his 
chamber, and bidden Cinna to be seated, he spoke to him in 
this wise : ‘ In the first place I ask you, Cinna, to hear me 
in peace : do not interrupt me ; I shall give you time and 
leisure to reply. You know, Cinna, that having taken you, 
a prisoner in my enemies’ camp, though you not merely 
became, but were born my enemy, I gave you your hfe, I 
put you in possession of all your goods, and made you in 
short so comfortable and well off, that the victorious are 
envious of the condition of the vanquished. I granted you 
the priestly office you asked of me, after refusing it to others 
whose fathers had always fought on my side. After so many 
obligations you have plotted to kill me.’ To which Cinna 
exclaiming that he was very far from such a wicked thought : 
‘ You do not keep your promise, Cinna, continued Augustus ; 
you assured me that I should not be interrupted. Yes, you 
have conspired to MU me in such a place, on such a day, in 
such company and in such a manner.’ And seeing him 
paralysed at these words and struck dumb, not on account 
of keeping his bargain to be silent, but with the weight of 
conscience : ' Why, he added, do you do it ? Is it in order 
to be emperor ? Truly the Republic is in a bad way, if I 
alone hinder you from coming to empire. You cannot even 
defend your house, and the other day you lost a lawsuit, 
thanks to the efforts of a mere freedman. What ! can you 
use your resources to no better purpose than to attack 
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Caesar ? I will throw up the game, if it is I alone who 
obstruct your hopes. Do you t hink that Paixlus, that 
Fabius, that the Cossii and the Servilii wiU tolerate you, not 
to speak of a great number of nobles, not only nobles in 
name, but who, by their virtue, are a credit to their no- 
bility ? ’ After much more to the same effect (for he spoke 
for more than two full hours), he said : " Now go, Cima ; 
that life which I once gave you as to an enemy, I give as to 
a traitor and parricide ; friendship shall commence from 
this day between us, and let us strive which of us shall show 
the better faith, I who have given you life, or you who have 
received it.’ And thus he parted from him. Some time 
after this he gave him the consulship, complaining that he 
had not dared to ask for it. Ever afterwards he had in 
Cinna a firm friend, and was made by him sole heir to his 
estates. 

Now, after this event, which befell Augustus in the 
fortieth year of his age, there was never any attempt or 
conspiracy made against his life, and he received a just 
reward for his clemency. But it did not so happen to our 
Prince, for his humane action could not save him from after- 
wards falling into the toUs of a like treason.^ So vain and 
unavailing a thing is human wisdom ! and throughout all 
our plans, projects, and precautions Fortune is ever the 
mistress of events. 

We call a physician lucky when he is successful in a case ; 
as if his art were the only one that could not stand upon its 
own legs, and whose foundations were too weak to support 
it by their own strength, and as if it alone had need of the 
helping hand of Fortune in its operations. My opinion of 
the art of physic is as bad or as good as you please, for we 
have, thank God 1 no traffic together. My attitude towards 
it is quite the contrary to that of others ; for I ever despise 
it indeed, but when I am sick, instead of becomiug recon- 
ciled with it, I begin to hate and fear it as well ; and to 
those who urge me to take physic I reply that they may 
wait at least until I am restored to health and strength, in 
order to be better able to support the effect and the danger 
of their potions. I allow Nature to work, and suppose her 
to be armed with teeth and claws to defend herself against 

^ He was, after all, assassinated by a gentleman of Angoumois called 
Poltrot de Mer6, and from the same motive. 
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the assaults that are made upon her, and to maintain this 
frame whose dissolution she fears. I fear lest, nistead cu 
assisting her, when she is at grips and strugglmg with 
disease, I might assist her adversary instead of her, and 
put fresh burdens on her shoulders. 

Now, I say that not only in medicine hut in several more 
certain arts, there is a good deal of luck. Why should we 
not attribute the poetic flights which ravish and trai^port 
their author out of himself to bis good luck, since he hunseH 
confesses that they exceed his power and ability, and 
acknowledges them to proceed from something else than 
himself, and to be no more within his power than those 
extraordinary emotions and agitations of orators, which, as 
they say, impel them beyond their intention ? 

It is the same with painting, for it sometmes happens 
that touches escape from the brush of the artist that so far 
exceed his conception and his art as to excite his own 
admiration and astonishment. But Fortune stiU more evi- 
dently shows the share that she has in all these works, by 
the charm and beauty which enter into them, not only in 
spite of the intention, but without even the knowledge of 
the workman. A competent reader wiU often discover in 
the writings of others perfections other than the author 
intended or perceived, and lend them a fairer face and a 
richer meaning. 

With regard to military enterprises, every one knows how 
great a hand Fortune has in them. Even in our plaimings 
and deliberations there must truly be mingled something of 
chance and good luck, for aR that our wit can do is no great 
matter ; the quicker and more acute it is, so much the weaker 
does it think itself to be, and so much the more does it 
distrust itself. I am of SyUa’s way of thinking,^ and when 
I closely examine the most famous exploits of war, I seem 
to see that they who conduct them only deliberate and take 
counsel as a matter of form, and leave the better part of 
their enterprise to Fortune ; and, relying on her aid, at 
every turn go beyond the Rmits of all reason. There ensue, 
in their deliberations, accidental exhilarations and extra- 
ordinary fits of frenzy, which impel them most often to 

^ Sylla, according to Plutarch, ‘ disarmed envy by often commend- 
ing his good fortune, and finally took the surname of Fuustinus, the 
Fortunate 
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adopt a course that is apparently least founded on prudence, 
and which swell their courage beyond aU reason. Whence 
it has come about that some of the great captains of old, to 
justify their foolhardy resolutions, declared to their soldiers 
that they were commanded by some inspiration, some sign 
or prognostic. 

Wherefore, in the uncertainty and perplexity brought 
upon us by our inability to discern and choose the most 
proper course, by reason of the difficulties which the various 
accidents and circumstances of each thing bring along with 
them, the surest way, in my opinion, even though no other 
consideration should invite us to it, is to cast oneseK on that 
side where there is most honesty and justice ; and, when 
in doubt about the nearest path, to choose always the 
straight one ; as in those two examples I have just cited, 
there can be no doubt that it was more noble and generous 
in him who had received the offence to pardon it, than to do 
otherwise. If the former came to grief, it must not be put 
down to his good intention ; nor do we know whether, had 
he adopted the contrary course, he would have escaped the 
end to which his destiny called him, and then he would have 
forfeited the glory of so humane an action. 

In history we read of many men who were possessed by 
this fear, the greater part of whom followed the course of 
meeting and anticipating the conspiracies formed against 
them by vengeance and punishment, but I read of very few 
who benefited by this remedy : witness so many Roman 
emperors. He who finds himself in this danger must not put 
too much faith either in his power or his vigilance. For how 
difficult it is to guard ourselves against an enemy who puts 
on the mask of the most assiduous friend we have, and to 
know the inner thoughts and intentions of those who serve 
us ! It is of no avaff to have a guard of foreigners, and to 
be continually surrounded by a hedge of armed men ; any 
man who disregards his own life always has the power of 
disposing of another’s. And then, that continual suspicion 
which makes a prince distrustful of all the world, must be 
a strange torment to him. 

Therefore it was that Dion, being advised that Callipus 
was watching his opportunity to put him to death, never 
had the heart to make further inquiries, saying that he 
would rather die than live in the misery of having to be on 
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his guard, not only against his enemies, but against his 
friends. This attitude of mind was much more vividly and 
more undauntedly acted upon by Alexander. Having had 
information by letter from Parmenio that Philippus, his 
favourite physician, had been bribed by Darius’s money to 
poison him, he gave the letter to Philippus to read, and at 
the same moment swallowed the potion he had brought 
him. Was not this to express a resolution that, if his friends 
desired to kill him, he was willing to give them an oppor- 
tunity to do so ? This prince is the supreme pattern of 
hazardous deeds, yet I know not whether in all his life he 
showed an act of more resolute courage than this, or a 
beauty of mind so illustrious from every point of view. 

They who preach to princes so vigilant a distrust, under 
cover of preaching security, preach their ruin and shame. 
No noble thing can be done without risk. I know one who 
is by nature very spirited and enterprising, whose good 
fortune is every day marred by persuasions such as these : 
^ That he should keep himself closely surrounded by his 
friends ; That he should give ear to no reconciliation with 
his old enemies ; That he should stand aloof, and never 
trust himself to any stronger than himself, whatever promises 
may be made to him, whatever advantages he may see in 
that course.’ I know anoth^ who has unexpectedly ad- 
vanced his fortune by following quite contrary counsels.^ 

Courage, the reputation for which is so eagerly sought 
after, may, when the need arises, make as magnificent a 
show in a doublet as in a chain armour, in a cabinet as in 
the field, vrith arms pendent as with raised arm. 

Caution so tender and circumspect is a deadly enemy to 
lofty deeds. Scipio, in order to win over Syphax, was able 
to leave his army, abandoning the newly conquered and still 
doubtful country of Spain, and cross over into Africa in 
only two ships, to commit himself, in hostile territory, 
to the power of a barbarian king, to an unknown faith, 
without bond or hostage, under the sole security of his great 
personal bravery, his good fortune, and the promise of his 
high hopes. Trust sometimes forces trust (Livy). 

But in a life of ambition and glory it is necessary not to give 
way to suspicion, but to keep a tight rein upon it : fear and 

‘ This last sentence is supposed to refer to Montaigne’s particular hero, 
Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry TV of France. 
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distrust draw and invite attack. The most mistrustful of 
our kings carried his point principally by voluntarily aban- 
doning and committing his life and liberty into the hands 
of his enemies, thus showing his entire co^denee in them, 
in order that they might place the same trust in him.^ 
When his legions armed and mutinied against him, Caesar 
confronted them with the sole authority of his countenance 
and his proud words : he had so great confidence in himself 
and his fortune, that he felt no fear in abandoning and com- 
mitting it to a seditious and rebellious army : 

Upon a turfy mound unmoved he stood. 

And, since he feared not, worthy to be feared. (Lucan.) 

But it is most true that this powerful assurance cannot 
show forth fuUy and naturally except in one who is not 
affrighted by the image of death, and by the worst that 
might in the end happen to him ; for if it appear tremulous, 
doubtful, and uncertain, in the service of an important recon- 
ciliation, it can effect nothing to any purpose. An excellent 
way to win the heart and goodwill of another is to submit 
to and trust him, as long as it is done freely and without the 
constraint of any necessity, and on condition that one brings 
to it a fuU and clear confidence, with a brow at least free 
from all doubt. 

In my boyhood I saw a nobleman, the commandant of a 
large town,^ hard put to it by the sedition of a furious popu- 
lace. To quell this beginning of disturbance, he decided to 
leave a very secure shelter and place himself at the mercy 
of a mutiuous mob ; but it was his undoing, for he was 
miserably slain. But his mistake, I think, was not so much 
that for which he is usually blamed, namely, that he went 
out, as that he put on an air of meekness and submission, 
and attempted to lull the storm by obeying rather than by 
guiding, by entreaty rather than by remonstrance ; and I 
beHeve that a gracious severity combined with an air of 
military command, assured and confident as befitted his 
rank and the dignity of his of&ce, would have been attended 
with greater success, at least with more honour and seemli- 

^ A reference to the interview between Louis XI and Charles the Bold 
at P^ronne in 1468. 

“ This was M. de Monneins, governor of Bordeaux ; the incident 
occurred in 1648. 
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ness. Anything is to be expected from that monster in a 
state of commotion sooner than humanity and gentleness ; 
it is much more likely to be moved by fear and awe. I 
should have represented to h i m also that, having taken a 
resolution (to my mind brave rather than foolhardy) to cast 
himself, weak and in his doublet, into this tempestuous sea 
of madmen, he should have swallowed the whole draught, 
and not have quitted the part he had assumed ; whereas 
what happened was that, after he saw the danger near at 
hand, he began to bleed at the nose,^ and the humble and 
wheedling mien he had so far put on was exchanged for one 
of terror : by charging his voice and eyes with consternation 
and penitence, and by trying, as it were, to scuttle away like 
a rabbit and hide himself, he inflamed and invited their 
fury, 

A general muster of different armed troops was being 
discussed (these are the occasions of secret revenges, and 
nowhere can they be executed with greater safety). There 
were public and evident signs that it was not safe for certain 
men on whom devolved the chief and necessary duty of 
reviewing them. The matter being of weight and conse- 
quence, but difficult to decide, various proposals were put 
forward. My advice was that we should above everything 
show no sign of apprehension, but put in an appearance, 
and mix with the rank and file, with head erect and open 
countenance, and instead of cutting out anything (which 
was the chief purport of the other opinions), that we should, 
on the contrary, entreat the captains to command the 
soldiers to fire ofl fine and brave salvos in honour of the 
spectators, and not to spare their powder This pleased and 
gratified the suspected troops, and henceforth begat a 
mutual and wholesome confidence.^ 

The method of Julius Caesar I regard as the best that 
could be followed. In the first place, he tried by mildness 
and clemency to make himself beloved even by his enemies, 
contenting himself, when a conspiracy was disclosed to him, 

^ Idiomatic ; he ‘ got cold feet as we should say. 

^ This passage throws an interesting side-light on Montaigne’s charac- 
ter, which has sometimes been described as ‘ unheroic A careful study 
of his life and work seems to show that he was undoubtedly a man of 
courage. The incident mentioned here took place in May 1586, during 
his second term of office as Mayor of Bordeaux, 
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with simply declaring that he was already informed of it ; 
that done, he adopted the noble resolution of awaiting, with- 
out fear or anxiety, whatever might betide him, resignedly 
committing himself to the protection of the gods and fate ; 
for undoub^tedly he was in this state when he was assassi- 
nated. 

A stranger having declared and published abroad that he 
could teach Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, a way to scent 
and discover with all certainty any conspiracies which his 
subjects might be hatching against him, in consideration of 
a round sum of money, Dionysius, being informed of it, sent 
for him, in order to be enlightened on an art so necessary to 
his preservation. The stranger told him that his art was no 
other than that he should hand over to him a talent, and 
then make boast of having learned a rare secret. Dionysius 
approved of the idea, and ordered six hundred crowns to be 
counted out to him. It did not seem likely that he should 
have given so great a sum to an unknown person but as a 
return for a very useful piece of knowledge, and this reputa- 
tion served to keep his enemies in awe. 

Princes therefore do wisely in publishing the warnings 
they receive of conspiracies directed against their hfe, in 
order to make believe that they are well informed, and that 
no attempt can be made upon them of which they have not 
wind. The Duke of Athens did many foolish things when 
establishing his recent tyranny over Florence, but this is the 
most remarkable that, having received the first notification 
of the intrigues that his people were hatching against him, 
from Matteo di Morozo, one of the accomplices, he put him 
to death in order to suppress the information, and not to let 
it be known that any one in the city found his just dominion 
irksome. 

I remember having once read the story of some Roman, 
a person of dignity who, fieeing the tyranny of the Trium- 
virate, had by his craft and ingenuity escaped a thousand 
times from the hands of his pursuers. It happened one day 
that a troop of horsemen, who had been charged to take 
him, passed quite near a thicket in which he was crouching, 
and just missed discovering him ; but he, reflecting at this 
point on the troubles and difficulties he had already so long 
endured, in evading the close and continued search that was 
everywhere made for him, the little pleasure he could hope 
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for from such, a life, and how much better it would be for 
hiTr> once for all to ^ pass over than to remain for ever in 
this trance of fear, himself called them back and disclosed 
his hiding-place, and voluntarily delivered himself up to 
their cruelty, to relieve both them and himseK from further 
trouble. 

To appeal to the hand of the enemy is a somewhat heroic 
counsel, yet I beheve it would be better to take that course 
than to remain in a constant fever of fear of a calamity for 
which there is no remedy. But since the precautions one 
may take to that end are full of unquiet and uncertainty, it 
is better with good assurance to prepare for the worst that 
can happen, and draw some comfort from the reflection that 
one is not sure that it really will happen. 


CHAPTER 25 
OE PEDANTRY 

I WAS often vexed as a boy to see the pedante or peda- 
gogue always held up as the butt or laughing-stock in the 
Italian comedies, and that the title of Magister was not held 
in much greater estimation among us. Eor, having been 
placed under their charge and tuition, what could I do less 
than be jealous for their reputation ? I tried indeed to 
excuse them by considering the natural difference that 
exists between the common sort and those rare men who 
excel them both in learning and judgement, seeing that 
their ways lie in entirely opposite directions. But I ^ lost 
my Latin ’ when I saw that it was the finest gentlemen who 
most despised them ; witness our good Du Bellay ; 

The thing I most do hate is learned pedantry. 

And that habit of so regarding them goes back to an- 
tiquity, for Plutarch tells us that Oreeh and Scholar were 
terms of reproach and contempt among the Romans. 

As I grew older I found that they were most profoundly 
right, and that magis magnos clericos non sunt magis magnos 
sapientes} But how it could happen that a mind that is 

^ ‘ Our late abbot used to say that it was a monstrous thing to see a 
learned monk. Pardieu, my friend, magis magnos etc,’ Rabelais’s Friar 
John, a t 3 "pical monk of his time, thus excuses his ignorance. 
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rich with the knowledge of so many things should not 
become quicker and more wide-aw^ake, and that a coarse 
and vulgar muid can, without being improved, find room 
within itself for the words and opinions of the most eminent 
minds that the wurld has borne, I am yet in doubt. 

To receive so many and so great and powerful brains of 
others, as a lady {fille], the first of our Princesses,^ said to 
me, speaking of somebody, his own would have to press and 
squeeze itself into a smaller compass, to make room for the 
others. 

I should be inclined to say that, just as a plant is drowned 
by too much moisture and a lamp by too much oil, so is the 
mind drowned by too much study and matter, for, being 
occupied and clogged with a great variety of things, it must 
lose the power of freeing itself, and the weight of them must 
keep it bent and doubled up. But it is quite otherwise, for 
our mind expands the more it is filled, and in the examples 
of the olden time it may be seen, quite to the contrary, 
that men competent in the management of public affairs, 
great captains and great councillors in matters of state, have 
at the same time been very learned. 

And as to the Philosophers, holding aloof from aU public 
occupation, they have indeed also been sometimes despised 
in the outspoken comedies of their day, since their way of 
living and their opinions exposed them to ridicule. Would 
you make them judges of the merits of a lawsuit or of men’s 
actions ? They are quite ready to undertake it. They will 
besides go into the question, if there be life, if there be 
motion, if man be other than an ox, what is action and 
suffering, what kind of beasts law and justice are ? Do they 
speak of a magistrate, or do they speak with him ? They 
do so with a disrespectful and discourteous freedom. 
Do they hear there prince, or a king, praised ? To them he 
is a shepherd or herdsman, as idle as they, occupied in 
milking or shearing his beasts, but much more roughly than 
the shepherd or herdsman. Do you esteem somebody the 
greater for possessing two thousand acres of land ? They 
will laugh at the idea, accustomed as they are to embrace 
the whole world as their possession. Do you boast of your 
nobility for being able to count up seven rich ancestors ? 

^ Perhaps Margaret, wife of King Henry of Navarre, who, though 
married at the time this was written, was a ‘ Fiile de Prance \ 
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They will look down on yon, as being unable to conceive 
that all Nature is alike, and that every one of us has had 
the same number of ancestors, rich, poor, kings, varlets, 
Greeks, barbarians. And though you were the fiftieth 
descendant of Hercules, they will think you va;in for making 
so much acooxmt of this gift of Fortune. So the vulgar sort 
despised them, as men ignorant of elementary and ordinary 
things, as presumptuous and insolent. 

But our pedants are far from resembling this Platonic 
picture. Those were envied as being above the common 
run, as despising public activities, as having set before them- 
selves a particular and inimitable life, regulated by definite 
lofty and uncommon ideals. These are despised as being 
below the common run, as incapable of public duties, as 
dragging out a life of mean and base habits in the tail of the 
vulgar crowd : 

How odious the idle, useless wight. 

Whose mouth is stufied with pMlosopLio saws ! (Pacttvixts.) 

As for those philosophers, I say, great as they were in 
knowledge, they were still greater in every kind of action. 
And even as they tell of that geometrician of Syracuse,^ 
that, having been diverted from his contemplations to put 
some of the results of them in practice for the defence of 
his country, he straightway set in motion some terrifying 
engines of war, with results surpassing all human belief ; 
himself all the while holding all this handiwork of his in 
disdain, and thinking he had thereby debased the dignity 
of his art, of which his works were but the apprenticeship 
and the pastime ; so they, being sometimes put to the test 
of action, have been seen to fly with so lofty a wing, that it 
appeared indeed as if their hearts and souls had become 
wonderfully enlarged and enriched by the understanding of 
things. 

But some of them, seeing the seat of political government 
in possession of incapable men, have retired within them- 
selves ; and a man who asked Crates how long he should 
study philosophy, received this answer : ' Till the time 
when our armies are no longer led by ass-drivers.’ Hera- 
clitus resigned the monarch^y to his brother, and to 'the 

^ Archimedes, who by bis inventious for three years kept the Romans 
in check, who were besieging Syxaeuse. 
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Ephesians who reproved him for spending his time playing 
with the boys before the temple, he replied : ‘ Is it not 
better to do this than to sit at the helm of affairs in your 
company ? ’ 

Others, with then ideas raised above worldly fortunes, 
looked upon the seats of justice and even the thrones of 
kings as base and contemptible. Empedocles went so far 
as to refuse the royal throne offered him by the people of 
Agrigentum. Thales, inveighing now and then against the 
pains that people devoted to getting rich in business, and 
being met with the retort that he was doing after the manner 
of the fox, being unable to succeed in it, he had a mind to 
try the experiment as a pastime ; and, having for the nonce 
degraded his learning to the service of profit and gain, he 
set a traffic on foot which within a year brought him so 
great riches, that the most experienced in that trade were 
hardly able in all their lifetime to make as much. 

What Aristotle relates of certain persons, that they called 
Thales and Anaxagoras, and their like, wise but not pru- 
dent, for not caring sufficiently about more profitable things 
(besides that I do not quite digest that verbal distinction), 
that wiU not excuse my pedantic friends ; and, to see the 
humble and necessitous fortune wherewith they are content, 
we should rather have reason to declare them neither wise 
nor prudent, 

I quit this first reason, and prefer to say that the evil 
proceeds from their taking a wrong view of learning, and 
that, seeing how we are taught, it is no marvel i£ neither 
scholars nor masters show any more intelhgence, though 
they become more learned. In truth, the care and expense 
which our fathers devote to our education have no other aim 
but to furnish our heads with knowledge ; of judgement and 
virtue, not a word 1 Exclaim to our people, of one who 
passes by : ‘ 0 what a learned man ! ’ and of another : ' O 
what a good man ! ’ they will be sure to direct their eyes 
and their respect to the first. There ought to be a third 
crier : ' 0 what blockheads I ’ We are apt to inquire : 
‘Does he know Greek or Latin? Does he write poetry 
or prose ? ’ But whether he is become better or wiser, 
which is the main thing, that question is left unspoken. 
We should inquire who knows best, not who knows most. - 

We labour but to cram our memory, and leave the under- 
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standing and the conscience empty. Even as the birds 
sometimes fly in search of grain, and bring it in their beaks 
without tasting it, to feed their young, so do our pedants go 
picking knowledge out of books, carrying it at the end of 
their lips, only to spit it out and scatter it to the winds. 

It is remarkable how aptly I come in to exemplify this 
folly. Am I not doing the same thing in the most part of 
this composition ? I go sniffing about among books, now 
here now there, for the sentences which please me, not to 
store them, for I have no storehouse, but to transplant 
them to this book where, to tell the truth, they are no more 
mine than they were before. We can, I believe, know only 
the things that are going on at present, not those of the past 
any more than those of the future. 

But, and this is the worst part of it, their scholars and 
their little ones are not fed nor nourished by this knowledge ; 
rather it is passed from hand to hand, to the sole end of 
making a show of it, to entertain others, and to make up 
stories of it. It is like a counterfeit coin that has no value 
in commerce, and is useful only as a counter for casting up. 
They have learned to speak with others, not with themselves 
(Cicero). It is no time for talking, but for steering (Seneca). 

Nature, to show that there is nothing barbarous in her 
conduct of affairs, will often, in nations least cultivated by 
art, engender productions of the mind that will vie with 
the most artistic productions. How prettily appropriate to 
the matter is the Gascon proverb, ' Bouha prou bouha, mas a 
remuda lovs dits qu’em? We may blow and blow, but when 
it comes to using the fingers, where are we ? ’ taken from a 
shepherd’s song.^ 

We can say : ^ Cicero said thus ; these are the morals of 
Plato ; those are the very words of Aristotle ; ’ but what do 
we ourselves say ? what do we judge ? what do we do ? 
A parrot could say as much. 

This manner of regarding knowledge puts me in mind of 
that wealthy Roman who, with much trouble and at great 
expense, procured men learned in every branch of know- 
ledge, whom he kept continually around his person, to the 
end that, when there fell among his friends any occasion to 

^ It is coacewable that these words suggested the scene of the 
‘recorders’ iu Hamlet. Florio translates them, ‘You may blow long 
enough, but if once you stir your fingers, you may go seek.’ 
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speak of something or other, these scholars might take his 
place and be quite prepared to supply him, one with a 
dissertation, another with a line of Homer, and so forth, 
each according to his trade ; thinking this knowledge to be 
his own, because it was contained in the brains of men in his 
employment ; as they also do whose fullness is lodged in 
their sumptuous libraries. 

I know one who, when I question him on what he knows, 
asks me for a book to show it me, and will not venture to 
tell me that he has an itchy backside without straightway 
consulting his lexicon to find the meaning of ‘ itchy ’ and 
of ' backside 

We take the opinions and the learning of others into our 
keeping, and that is all. We should make them our own. 
We are, properly speaking, like a man who, having need of 
fire, goes to his neighbour’s house to fetch it, and, finding 
there a fine and large blaze, stops to warm himself and 
forgets to take any home. What does it avail us to have a 
paunch full of meat if it be not digested, if it be not trans- 
formed within us, if it do not strengthen us and increase our 
growth ? Do we imagine that Lucullus, who by reading 
became so great a captain, though without any experience, 
set about it after this manner ? 

We lean so heavily on others’ arms, that our own strength 
vanishes. Would I arm myself against the fear of death ? 
I do so at Seneca’s expense. Would I extract consolation 
for myself or another ? I borrow it of Cicero. I might have 
found it in myself, if I had been trained to do so. I do not 
like this dependent and mendicant fullness. 

Though we may be learned with another’s learning, wise, 
at least, we cannot be but by our own wisdom. 

Him I despise 

Who in his own concern is never wise. (EuRiPinES.) 

Whence Ennius : The wise man knows nothing who cannot 
profit by his wisdom (quoted by Cicero). 

If covetous and vain, 

And soft as lambs on fair Euganea’s plain, (Jtjvexal.) 

For wisdom is not only to be acquired, hut to be used (Cicero). 

Dionysius ^ laughed at those grammarians who anxiously 

^ Diogenes the Cynic is the person meant. 
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inquire into the sufferings of Ulysses, and know nothing of 
their own ; musicians who tune their flutes, and do not 
tune their morals ; orators who study to talk justice, not 

to do it. . . T ^ X 

If our soul go not the better pace, if our judgement be not 
the sounder, I should wish as dearly that my scholar had 
spent his time in playing tennis : his body at least would be 
the more active. See him returning after fifteen or sixteen 
years employed in study : you can find none so unfit to be 
put to any occupation. All the progress you discover in him 
is that his Latin and Greek have made him more proud and 
conceited than he was before he left home. ^ He should have 
brought back a full mind, and he only brings a puffed-up 
one ; instead of enlarging it, he has only Mated it. 

These masters, as Plato says of their cousins the Sophists, 
are, of all men, they who promise to be most useful to man- 
kind, and they alone, of all men, not only do not improve 
what is committed to their charge, as a carpenter does, or a 
mason, but make it worse, and demand payment for making 
it worse. 

. If the rule that Protagoras proposed to his pupils were 
followed, ' either that they should pay him according to his 
demand, or swear in the temple how high they estimated the 
profit they had gained from his teaching, and satisfy him 
accordingly for his pains my pedagogues would find them- 
selves done, if they stood to the sworn testimony of my 
experience. 

In the patois of my Perigord they very wittily call these 
wiseacres Lettre^ferits, as you might say Lettre-ferus ^ (letter- 
struck), men whom letters had given, so to say, a hammer- 
blow. Indeed for the most part they seem to have stepped 
down even from common sense. Por you may see the 
peasant and the shoemaker go their way simply and natur- 
ally, speaking of what they know ; whereas these, trying 
to strut and swagger with the learning that floats on the 
surface of their brains, perpetually entangle and trip them- 
selves up. Pine words escape them, but let another fit them. 
They know Galen indeed, but they know nothing of their 
patient. They have already filled your ears with laws, yet 
they have not even understood the crux of the case. They 

^ Ferit and feru were dijQEorent forms, of the past participle of the 
obsolete verb ferir, Lat, ferire, strike. 
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know the theory of all things, but you may seek in vain for 
one who will put it in practice. 

I have heard a friend of mine, when arguing with one of 
these gentlemen in my house, invent, by way of a jest, a 
nonsensical jargon, words without rhyme or reason, a tissue 
of patchwork, saving that he often interlarded some words 
having a relation to their dispute, and so keep the blockhead 
for a whole day debating and all the time thinking that he 
was answering the objections raised against him ; and yet 
he was a man of letters and reputation, and wore a fine 
gown. 

Patricians great. 

To a blind occiput condeiimed by fate. 

Prevent, while yet we may, the rabble’s glee, 

And tremble at the soofi ye cannot see 1 (Persixts.) 

Whoever shall closely observe this kind of people, who are 
scattered far and wide, will agree with me that for the most 
part they neither understand others nor themselves, and 
that, though their memory be full enough, their judgement 
is completely hollow, except when their nature itself has 
fashioned it otherwise : as I observed in Adrianus Turnehus, 
who made no other profession but that of letters, in which 
he was in my opinion the greatest man that has been seen 
these thousand years, who had, however, nothing of the 
pedant about him but the wearing of his gown, and a certain 
outward fashion that could not be civilized to courtier ways, 
which are things of no accoimt. (And I hate your people 
that will sooner tolerate a soul than a gown that is awry, 
and will judge a man by his bow, his bearing, and his boots.) 
For his inmost soul was the most polished on earth. I have 
often purposely led him, to speak of matters far removed 
from his profession ; he had an insight so clear, so quick an 
apprehension, so sound a judgement, that you would have 
thought that he had never carried on any other profession 
but the conducting of wars and affairs of state. Those are 
fine and strong natures, 

Just here and there a heart with hand benign 
Prometheus forms, perhaps of clay more fine, (Juvenal.) 

which survive a bad education. Now it is not enough that 
our education should not spoil us ; it must change us for the 
better. 

E 3 
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Some of our parliaments/ when they have to admit candi- 
dates, examine them only on their learning ; others add a 
test of intelligence, by submitting to them the decision of 
some law-case. The latter appears to me a better proceed- 
ing, and, although both qualifications are necessary, and it 
is requisite that they should be defective in neither, yet 
learning is indeed of less value than judgement. The latter 
may make shift without the former, but not the former with- 
out the latter. For, as this Greek line says, of what avail is 
learning i if not attended by understanding ? (Author unknown.) 
Would to God that, for the good of our justice, these bodies 
were as well furnished with understanding and conscience 
as they are with learning 1 We learn not for life but for 
the lecture-room (Seneca). Now it is not enough to tie 
knowledge to the soul, it should be incorporated with it ; it 
should not be merely sprinkled, but dyed with it ; and if 
that does not change it and ameliorate its imperfect state, it 
is certainly much better to leave it alone. It is a dangerous 
sword that will hamper and wound its master, if wielded by 
a feeble hand that knows not how to use it ; so that it were 
better not to have learned at all (Cicero). 

It is perhaps for this reason that neither we nor theology 
require much learning of women, and that Francis, Duke of 
Brittany, son of John the Fifth, when they approached him 
about his marriage with Isabel, a Scottish princess, and 
added that she had been brought up simply and without any 
instruction in letters, rephed, ^ that he liked her the better 
for it, and that a woman was learned enough when she knew 
the difference between her husband’s shirt and his doublet 

So it is not so great a wonder as they now make of it, that 
our ancestors made no great account of learning, and that 
even to-day it is not found, except by chance, in the chief 
councils of our kings ; and if the goal, which is the only 
one we now set up before us, of getting rich by means of law, 
physic, teachiag, and even theology, did not uphold it in 
credit, you would doubtless see it in as beggarly condition 

^ ^ ParUmentf a supreme or sovereign Court or Session of Justice, 
established in eight capital Cities of France, viz. Paris, Grenoble, 
Toulouse, Dijon, Rouen, Aix, Rennes and Bordeaux.’ Cotgrave’s 
Frenqh-English Dictionary, 1632. 

“ Chrysale, in Moli^re’s Femmes savanteSf echoed this opinion ; see 
Act I, sc. 7. 
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as ever it was. What ioss would this be, if they teach us 
neither to think well, nor to do well ? Now that the learned 
have become so numeroits, good men are wanting (Seneca) . All 
other knowledge is hurtful to hiTn who has not the knowledge 
of goodness. 

But the reason that I sought for but now, can it not also 
proceed from this, that our studies in France having hardly 
any aim but profit, if we except those men who, by nature 
born for offices more honourable than lucrative, devote 
themselves to letters, if at all, only for so short a time 
(having, before acquiring a taste for them, taken up a pro- 
fession that has nothing to do with books), there usually 
remain no others to apply themselves wholly to study but 
people of mean fortune, who seek their livelihood in it. 
And the minds of these men being, by nature, by home 
education, and by example, of the meanest alloy, they bring 
forth false fruits of knowledge. For knowledge is not capable 
of giving light to the soul of him that has none, or of making 
a b^lmd man see : its business is not to furnish him with 
sight, but to direct it, and to regulate its goings, provided 
it have feet of its own and straight and capable legs.^ 

Knowledge is a good drug, but no drug is strong enough 
to preserve itself from change and corruption by the taint 
of the vessel that contains it. Many a man has a clear sight 
that cannot see straight, and in consequence sees the good 
and does not follow it, and sees knowledge without making 
use of it. Plato’s principal ordinance in his Bejpublic is to 
‘ give to his citizens their employment according to their 
nature Nature can do aU, and does all. Cripples are ill- 
adapted for bodily exercises, as are crippled souls for the 
exercises of the mind ; bastard and vulgar souls are un- 
worthy of philosophy. When we see a man who is badly 
shod, we say that it is no wonder, if he is a shoemaker. In 
like manner experience often seems to show that a physician 
is worse physicked, a divine less reformed, and [usually] a 
scholar less competent than any other. 

Aristo of Chius had reason to say in olden times that 
the philosophers did their hearers harm, seeing that most 
minds are not fit to profit by such instruction which, if not 
beneficial, is harmful ; the school of Aristig)jgus sent forth 
debauchees, that of Zeno crabbed minds (Cicero). 

^ A good example of a mixed metaphor. 
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In that admirable education that Xenophon ascribes to 
the Persians, we find that they taught their children virtue, 
as in other nations they teach them letters. Plato says that 
the eldest son in their royal succession was thus brought up : 
after his birth he was given into the hands, not of women, 
but of eunuchs of the highest authority about the kings, 
by reason of their virtue. On these devolved the charge 
of rendering bim sound and beautiful in body, and after 
seven years they trained him to ride and hunt. When he 
arrived at the age of fourteen, they entrusted him to the 
hands of four, the wisest, the justest, the most temperate, 
and the most valiant, in the nation. The first taught him 
religion ; the second, to be always truthful ; the third, to 
make himseh master of his lusts ; the fourth, to fear nothing. 

It is a thing worthy of very great consideration that, in 
Lycurgus’ excellent plan of government, which is indeed 
a pattern of perfection, though so solicitous about the bring- 
ing up of children as its principal concern, and that in the 
very seat of the Muses, so little mention is made of learning ; 
whence it appears that those noble youths, disdaining any 
other yoke but that of virtue, had to be provided, not 
with masters of science, as with us, but only with masters to 
teach them valour, wisdom, and justice : an example that 
Plato followed in his Laws, The manner of their teaching 
was to put to them questions on the judgement of men and 
their actions ; if they condemned or praised this person or 
that deed, they had to reason out their decision ; by this 
means they sharpened their intellect and at the same time 
learned what was right. Astyages, in Xenophon’s Gyro- 
pedia, asks Cyrus to give an account of his last lesson : ' It 
is, he says, that in our school a big boy, having a little coat, 
gave it to one of his comrades who was not so tall, and took 
from him his bigger coat. Our teacher having made me 
judge of this dispute, I decided that it was best to leave the 
matter as it stood, and that each of them seemed to he better 
suited in that way ; whereupon he pointed out to me that 
I had done ill, for I had confined myself to considering the 
fitness where I should in the first place have looked at the 
justice of the matter, which required that no one should be 
forced in regard to what belonged to him.’ And he adds 
that he was whipped for it, as we are in our villages for for- 
getting the first aorist of tvtttq). 
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My pedant would have to deliver a fine harangue in gemre 
demonstrativo before he could persuade me that his school 
is as good as that. They tried the short cut ; and since it is 
true that the sciences, even when they are directly studied, 
cannot but teach us wisdom, honesty, and resolution, they 
tried at the outset to bring their children in touch with 
results, and to instruct them not by hearsay, but by the 
test of action, by forming and moulding them, in a living 
way, not only by words and precepts, but chiefly by ex- 
amples and works, to the end that their learning might 
become not merely a knowledge lodged in the mind, but its 
disposition and habit, not an acquisition but a natural pos- 
session. When somebody asked Agesilaus what he thought 
that children should learn, he replied : ' What they should 
do being men.’ It is no wonder if such an education pro- 
duced such admirable results. 

They used to go, it is said, to the other cities of Greece to 
find rhetoricians, painters, and musicians, but to Lacedemon 
for lawgivers, magistrates, and army generals. At Athens 
they learned to speak well, and here to do well ; there, to 
disentangle themselves from a sophistical argument and to 
confound the imposture of words captiously interlaced ; 
here, to disentangle themselves from the snares and baits 
of pleasure, and with great courage to frustrate the menaces 
of fate and death ; those busied themselves about words, 
these about things ,* there we find a continual exercising of 
the tongue, here a continual exercising of the soul. Where- 
fore it is not strange that, when Antipater demanded of 
them fifty children as hostages, they made answer, quite 
contrary to what we should do, that they would rather give 
him twice as many grown men : so much did they value the 
loss of their country’s education ! When Agesilaus invites 
Xenophon to send his children to be brought up at Sparta, 
it was not to learn rhetoric and dialectics, but, he says, ' to 
learn the finest of all sciences, to wit, the science of obeying 
and commanding 

It is very amusing to see Socrates, after his manner, rally- 
ing Hippias, who tells him how he earned, especially in 
certain little townships of Sicily, a good sum of money by 
teaching, and that at Sparta he earned not a sou ; that they 
are an idiotic people who can neither measure nor count, 
that they make no account of grammar and rhythm, wasting 
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their time solely on learning the succession of kings, the 
foundation and the decay of states, and such trashy tales. 
And at the end of all this Socrates, after making him admit, 
step by step, the excellence of their form of public govern- 
ment, the happiness and virtue of their private life, leaves 
it to him to guess the conclusion of the futility of his arts. 

Examples teach us, both in that martial government and 
in others of a like kind, that the study of the sciences makes 
the hearts of men soft and effeminate rather than strong and 
warlike. The strongest state that we see in the present-day 
world is that of the Turks, a people equally trained to 
esteem arms and to despise letters. I find that Rome was 
more valiant before she became learned. The most warlike 
nations nowadays are the most rude and ignorant. The 
Scythians, the Parthians, Tamerlane, may serve as a proof 
of this. When the Goths ravaged Greece, what saved all 
the libraries from being committed to the flames was that 
one of them disseminated the advice that they should leave 
the enemy in fuU possession of that kind of furniture, as 
being proper to divert them from mihtary exercises, and 
keep them in idle and sedentary occupations. When our 
King Charles the Eighth, without drawing his sword from 
the scabbard, saw himself master of the kingdom of Naples 
and of a good part of Tuscany, the gentlemen of his suite 
attributed that unexpected facility of conquest to this, that 
the princes and nobles of Italy spent more time in making 
themselves learned and clever than vigorous and warlike. 

CHAPTER 26 

OF THE EDUCATION OF BOYS 

To Madame Diane db Foix, Comtesse de Gtjrson 

I NEVER yet knew a father who, though his son were a 
hunchback and scald-headed, refused to own him ; that is 
not to say, however, unless he were quite infatuated by his 
affection, that he would not perceive his defects, but the 
fact remains that he is his own. So it is with me : I see 
better than any other that these Essays are but the idle 
fancies of a man who has nibbled only the upper crust of 
the sciences in his boyhood, and has retained only a general 
and formless image of them, a little of each, and nothing 
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thoroughly, after our French manner. For, to sum it up, 
I know that there is medicine, jurisprudence, four parts of 
mathematics, and roughly, what these aim at, and perhaps 
I know besides how much the sciences in general have helped 
us in our lives ; but as to diving deeper, as to biting my nails 
in the study of Aristotle, the monarch of modem science, or 
stubbornly pursuing some particular branch of knowledge, 
I have never done it ; nor is there any art of which I could 
trace even the first lineaments. And there is not a boy of 
the middle forms who could not claim to be more learned 
than I, who am not sufficiently equipped to examine him 
on his first lesson, at least as long as I confined myself to the 
subject of it. And if I am forced to it, I find myself con- 
strained rather awkwardly to draw upon some matter of 
universal interest, upon which to test his natural judgement ; 
a lesson as strange to boys as theirs would be to me. 

I have never had regular dealings with any solid book, 
unless it be Plutarch or Seneca, from whom I draw as did 
the Danaids, unceasingly filling up and pouring out. Some 
of it sticks to this paper ; to me, as good as nothing. 

History is the game I hunt, or poetry, which I love with 
a particular affection. For, as Cleanthes said, just as sound, 
forced through the narrow channel of a trumpet, comes out 
sharper and stronger, so it seems to me that a thought, con- 
centrated within the harmonious feet of poetry, darts out 
much more briskly and strikes upon my ear with a more 
lively resonance. As to the natural faculties which are in 
me, of which this is the essay, I feel them bending under the 
burden. My conceptions and my judgements grope their 
way, staggering, stumbling, and tripping, and when I have 
gone as far as I can, I am yet by no means satisfied : I still 
see country beyond, but with a sight so dimmed and foggy, 
that I cannot clearly distinguish it. And when I attempt 
to speak indiscriminately of whatever enters my fancy, 
employing therein only my proper and natural resources, if 
I happen, as I often do, to light by a happy chance, in the 
good authors, upon those same subjects that I have at- 
tempted to treat, as I have done just now in Plutarch, whep 
he speaks of the power of imagination ; when I see myself, in 
comparison with those men, so weak and puny, so dull and 
heavy, I hold myself in pity and contempt. 

Yet I flatter myself that my opinions often have the 
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honour to jump with theirs, and that I at least go with them, 
though a long way behind, saying, ' How true that is ! ’ 
Also that I have this advantage, which is not shared by 
everybody, that I can recognize the vast difference there 
is between them and myself. And yet I allow my ideas to 
run on in the poor and feeble form in which they have been 
produced, without mending and plastering up the defects 
that this comparison has laid bare to me. 

A man had need of very strong loins to attempt to walk 
abreast with those men. Those injudicious vTiters of our 
century who, amongst their worthless productions, go scatter- 
ing whole passages from the ancient authors, in order to gain 
credit, do the very opposite. For the infinitely greater 
brilliance of the latter makes their own stuff appear so pale, 
sallow and ugly, that it loses thereby more than it gains. 

Here are two contrary fancies : the philosopher Chry- 
sippus mixed into his books, not passages merely, but entire 
works of other authors, and in one of them the Medea of 
Euripides ; and Apollodorus said that, if you cut out of 
them all the foreign matter, there would remain only the 
blank sheets. Epicurus, on the other hand, in three hun- 
dred volumes that he left behind him, did not insert a single 
quotation from another.^ 

I happened the other day to light upon a passage of the 
kind : I had been languidly crawling after French words, so 
fleshless, so bloodless, so void of matter and sense, that they 
were truly only French words ; at the end of a long and 
tedious journey I came across a passage that was rich, 
sublime, and elevated to the very clouds. If I had found 
the declivity easy and the ascent a little gradual, it would 
have been excusable : it was a precipice so perpendicular and 
abrupt that, at the first six words, I knew that I was flying 
into another world. From thence I descried the quagmire 
from which I had come, so low and deep, that I never since 
had the heart to descend to it again. Were I to stuff one of 
my essays with those rich spoils, it would throw too strong 
a light on the stupidity of the others. 

To reprehend my own faults in others appears to me no 
more incongruous than to reprehend, as I often do, those of 

^ This paragraph is a marginal interpolation, and breaks the continuity 
of Montaigne^ reflections. The following paragraph should bo read in 
connexion with that preceding the interpolation. 
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others in myself. They should be everyivhere denounced 
and deprived of every sanctuary. Hence I know how auda- 
ciously I myself at every turn attempt to equal myseK to 
my filchings, and to go hand in hand with them, not without 
a rash hope of deceiving the eyes of judges from discovering 
them ; but it is as much by the favour of my apphcation as 
of my invention and power. And besides, I do not compete 
wholesale with those old champions, and body to body ; I 
do so by repetitions, by frequent and light attacks. I do 
not stubbornly grapple with them, but only try their 
strength, and if I try to keep pace with them, I do so hesitat- 
ingly. If I could hold my own with them I should be 
somebody, for I only attack their steepest points. 

As for doing what I have seen others do, covering them- 
selves with another’s armour so as not to show so much as 
a j&nger’s end, carrying out their design (an easy thing for a 
savant in an ordinary subject), in the guise of original ideas 
of ancient authors pieced together here and there, that 
would be, as long as they attempt to conceal them and pass 
them off as their own, in the first place a piece of injustice 
and meanness, in that, having no capital of their own. where- 
with to commend themselves, they seek to hide behind a 
purely borrowed value ; and secondly a great piece of folly, 
for, if they are satisfied with acquiring by trickery the 
ignorant approbation of the vulgar, they discredit them- 
selves in the eyes of men of understanding, whose praise 
alone has any weight and who wrinkle their noses at your 
borrowed incrustations. 

Tor my part I would do anything rather than that. When 
I quote others I do so in order to express my own ideas more 
clearly. 

This does not apply to those centos which are published as 
centos,^ and I have iu my time seen some very ingenious 
ones, among others one published under the name of Capi- 
lupus, besides the ancients. They show themselves to 
be men of genius both in these and other works ; as, for 
example, Lipsius in that learned and laborious compilation, 
the Politica, 

^ A cento was a literary triviality in the form of a poem manufactured 
by putting together distinct lines or passages of one or several authors, 
thus producing a new poem with a diHerent meaning. Montaigne seems 
to have thought more highly of these productions than they deserved. 
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Be that as it may, (I mean to say), and however good or 
bad these futilities may be, I have resolved not to hide them 
under a bushel, just as I should not think of concealing any 
bald and grizzled portrait of mine in which the painter has 
depicted, not a perfect face, but my own. For these are my 
humours and opinions ; I give them as representing what 
I myself believe, not as what I expect others to beheve. 
I aim here only at disclosing myself, who may perad venture 
be a different sell to-morrow, if anything newly learned shall 
have changed me. I claim no authority, nor do I desire it, 
to be taken at my word, being too conscious of my lack of 
instruction to instruct others. 

Now somebody said to me the other day in my house, 
after seeing the preceding article, that I should have en- 
larged a little on the subject of the education of children. 
Well, Madame, if I had any competence on that subject, 
I could not employ it better than to make a present of it to 
the little man who threatens shortly to come happhy out 
of you (you are too nobly born to begin otherwise than with 
a male). For, having had so great a share in the conclusion 
of your marriage, I have by rights some interest in the 
greatness and prosperity of all that shall issue from it; 
besides that the ancient claim that you have on my service 
sufiQciently obhges me to wish all honour, welfare, and ad- 
vantage to all that you are concerned in. But indeed all 
that I mean is this, that the most difficult and important 
branch of human knowledge appears to be that which treats 
of the rearing and education of children. 

In agriculture the operations which 'precede the planting, 
and the planting itself, are certain and easy ; but as soon as 
that which is planted comes to life, there are many and 
difficult ways of cultivating it. So it is with human beings : 
little industry is needed in the planting, but as soon as they 
are born, we are charged with a great variety of cares, 
accompanied by a plenitude of troubles and fears, in training 
and bringing them up. 

The display of their inclinations at that early age is so 
slight and obscure, the promises are so uncertain and mis- 
leading, that it is hard to ground any positive conjecture 
upon them. Look at Cimon, look at Themistocles and a 
thousand others, how they belied their promise. The young 
of bears and dogs show their natural disposition, but men, 
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being very soon influenced by customs, opinions, and Iblws, 
easily change or disguise their nature. 

And yet it is difficult to force natural propensities. 
Whence it comes to pass that, by reason of having chosen 
the wrong path, we often labour in vain and expend much 
time in training children for a calling to which they cannot 
settle down. In this difficulty, however, my advice is to 
guide them ever to the best and most profitable things, and 
to pay little heed to those uncertain divinations and pro- 
gnostics which we draw from their childish actions. It seems 
to me that Plato in his Republic gives too much authority 
to them. 

Madame, knowledge is a great ornament and an instru- 
ment of wonderful utility, especially in persons raised to 
such a degree of fortune as you are. And in truth it is not 
rightly used in the hands of people of mean and base con- 
dition. It takes more pride in lending its aid in the conduct 
of wars, in the ruling of a nation, in negotiating the friend- 
ship of a prince or a foreign people, than in formulating a 
dialectical argument, in pleading in an appeal, or in pre- 
scribing a box of piUs. Wherefore, Madame, because I 
believe that you will not neglect this point in the education 
of your children, you who have tasted the sweets of it, and 
who come of a lettered race (for we stiU possess the writings 
of those ancient Counts of Foix, from whom Monsieur the 
Count your husband and yourself are descended ; and 
Frangois Monsieur de Candale your uncle every day brings 
forth others that will make this quahty in your family 
known to many generations to come), I will acquaint you 
with one idea of mine on the subject that is at variance with 
common usage, and that is all that I am able in this matter 
to contribute to your service. 

The charge of the governor whom you select for your son, 
upon the choice of whom depends the whole success of his 
education, will comprise several other important duties, but 
I will not touch upon them, being unable to make any 
valuable suggestions ; and in this particular matter on 
which I presume to give him advice he will take it in so far 
as he approves of it. For a child of good family who seeks 
learning, not for gain (for so mean an object is unworthy of 
the grace and favour of the Muses, and besides, it looks 
to and depends on others), and not so much for external 
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advantages as for his own good, to enrich and furnish himself 
within, since you would desire to turn out a man of parts 
rather than a scholar, I would have you be careful to choose 
as his director one with a well-made rather than a well- 
filled head, and to seek one who possesses both, but not so 
much learning as character and intelligence ; and he should 
exercise his charge after a new method. 

The usual way is to keep bawling into the pupil’s ears as 
one pours water into a funnel, the pupil’s business being 
merely to repeat what he has been told. I would have the 
tutor amend this method, and at the outset, in order to test 
the capacity of the mind he has charge of, he should put it 
on trial, making his pupil to taste of things, and to discern 
and choose them of his own accord, sometimes opening out 
the path to him, and sometimes leaving him to open it out 
to himseh. I would not have him always to start the sub j ect 
and monopolize the speaking, but to listen while the pupil 
speaks in his turn. Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, 
first made their disciples speak, and then spoke to them. 
The authority of the teachers is generally prejudicial to those 
who desire to learn (Cicero). 

It is well that he should make him trot before him, to 
judge his paces, and see how far he must step down and 
adapt himself to his powers. For want of this proportion 
we spoil all ; and to be able to choose this and be guided by 
it in due measure, is one of the hardest tasks I know ; and it 
is the mark of a lofty and very powerful mind to be able to 
fall in with the child’s gait and to guide it. I walk with a 
surer and firmer step up hill than down. 

When, according to our custom, a teacher undertakes, in 
one and the same lesson, and with one measure of guidance, 
to train many minds differing so largely in kind and 
capacity, it is no wonder if, in a whole multitude of children, 
he hardly come upon two or three who can reap any real 
fruit from their teaching. 

Let the tutor demand of him an account not only of the 
words of his lesson, but of their meaning and substance, and 
let him estimate the profit he has gained, not by the testi- 
mony of his memory, but of his life. Let him show what he 
has just learned from a hundred points of view, and adapt 
it to as many different subjects, to see if ho has yet rightly 
taken it in and mad© it his own, taking stock of his progress 
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according to Plato’s disciplinarj’^ method^ It is a sign of 
crudeness and indigestion to disgorge meat as it lias been 
swallowed. The stomach has not performed its operation, 
unless it has altered the form and condition of what has been 
given to it to cook. 

Our mind only works on trust, bound and compelled to 
follow the appetite of another’s fancy, a slave and captive 
to the authority of his teaching. We have been so much 
subjected to leading-strings, that we no longer have the 
power of walking freely. Our vigour and liberty are extinct. 
They never cease to he under guardianship (Seneca). 

At Pisa I had a private interview with a worthy man, but 
such an AxistoteKan that the most universal of his dogmas 
was : ‘ That the touchstone and measure of all sound 
opinions and of every truth is conformity to the teaching of 
Aristotle ; that outside of that there is nothing but chimeras 
and foolishness ; That he had seen all and said all.’ This 
proposition of his, through having been interpreted a little 
widely and unjustly, once brought him and for a long time 
kept him in great danger of the Inquisition at Eome. 

We must let him pass everything through a sieve, and store 
nothing in his head on mere authority and trust. To him 
Aristotle’s principles should he no more principles than those 
of the Stoics and Epicureans ; let their various theories be 
put to him, and he wiU choose, if he is able ; if not, he will 
remain in doubt. Only fools are certain and cocksure. 

For doubting pleases me no less than knowing. (Dante.) 

For if he embraces the opinions of Xenophon and Plato by 
his own reasons, they will be no more theirs : they will be 
his. He who follows another follows nothing ; he finds 
nothing, nay, he seeks nothing. We are under no king ; let 
each one look to himself (Seneca). Let him know that he 
knows at least. He must imbibe their modes of thought, 
not learn their precepts. Let him boldly forget, if he likes, 
whence he has them, but he must be able to appropriate 
them. Truth and reason are common to every man, and 
belong no more to him who first gave them utterance than 
to him who repeats them after him. It is no more according 
to Plato than according to me, since he and I understand it 

^ Or more probably, perhaps, ‘ adopting Plato’s method of questions 
and answers in his Dialogues 
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and see it alike. The bee rifles the flowers here and there, 
but she afterwards makes honey of what she has gathered, 
which is all her own : it is no longer thyme or marjoram ; 
so the things borrowed from others he will transform and 
blend so as to make a work all his own, to wit, his judge- 
ment. His instruction, labour, and study shall have no other 
aim but the forming of that judgement. 

Let him conceal all whereby he has been aided, and show 
only what he has made of it. The pillagers, the borrowers, 
parade their buildings, their purchases, but not what they 
extract from others. You do not see the spices ^ of the 
member of Parliament, but you see the alliances he has 
gained and the honours he has won for his children. None 
of them renders any public account of his takings, but every 
one displays his acquisitions. 

The profit of our studies lies in our having become the 
better and wiser for them. 

It is, said Epicharmus, the understanding that sees and 
hears, it is the understanding that turns everything to 
account, that orders all, that acts, sways, and reigns ; all 
other things are blind, deaf, and soulless. Truly we make it 
servile and cowardly by not allowing it the freedom to do 
anything of itself. Who ever asked his pupil what he thinks 
of rhetoric and grammar, of such and such a saying of Cicero ? 
They clap them into our memory ready feathered ^ ; like 
oracles, where the letters and the syllables are of the sub- 
stance of the thing. To know by heart is not to know ; it is 
to retain what has been given in keeping to our memory. 
What we rightly know we can dispose of, without regard to 
the pattern, without turning our eyes to the book. What 
a poor, paltry competence is a mere bookish competence ! 
I would have it serve as an ornament, not as a foundation, 
according to Plato’s opinion, who says : ' Constancy, faith, 

^ ‘ Espices. Spices, or Spice ; also, the fees that be taken by the 
(French) Judges, and their assistants, for Bookes perused, Consultations 
had, and sentence giuen, in a cause ; (from the auncient manner of 
gratefull suitors ; who, hauing preuailed, were woont to present the 
Judges, or the Reporters, of their causes, with Comfets, or other Jonkets ; 
which gratuitie they afterwards turned into money, and by degrees haue 
suffered it to become a dutie, and (as it is at this day) the only, or best, 
reuenew belonging to Judiciall places).’ — Cotgeavb. 

“ Like an arrow ; or better perhaps, * with all their feathers like a 
fowl thrown unplucked into the cooking-pot. 
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sincerity, are the true philosophy ; the other sciences, that 
are directed to other ends, are but face-paint.’ 

I should like to have seen Paluel or Pompey,^ those fine 
dancers of our day, teach us to dance caprioles by merely 
allowing us to watch them, without making us stir from our 
seats, as those men pretend to form our understanding with- 
out stirring it up. I should like to see any man teach us to 
manage a horse, or a pike, or a lute, or our voice, without 
practising them, as these men pretend to teach us to speak 
well and form a good judgement, without exercising us in 
speaking or forming a judgement. Now, in my apprentice- 
ship, whatever we see is sufficient book : a page’s mischief, 
a varlet’s stupidity, conversation at table, these are so many 
new matters. 

To this end human intercourse is marvellously well 
adapted, as well as travel in foreign countries, not after the 
manner of our French nobles, merely to report on how many 
paces the Santa Rotonda ^ measures, or on the richness of 
the Signora Livia’s drawers ; or, like some others, how much 
longer or broader the face of Nero is in some old ruin of that 
city than that on some similar medallion ; but to report 
chiefly on the intellectual characteristics and the manners 
of those nations, and to rub and file our brains in contact 
with those of others. I should wish that he might be taken 
abroad in his early childhood, and first, to kill two birds 
with one stone, to those neighbouring countries where the 
language is least like our own, to which the tongue will not 
bend itself unless it be formed in good time. 

It is besides a generally accepted opinion that it is not right 
to bring up a child in its parents’ lap. Their natural love 
makes them too soft and tender, even the wisest of them. 
They are neither capable of chastising his faults nor of 
seeing him reared coarsely as he should be, and hazardously. 
They could not bear to see him returning, all dust and sweat, 
from his exercises, drinking hot, drinMng cold, or riding a 
skittish horse, or opposed to a rude antagonist, armed with 

^ Ludovico Palvalli and Pompeo Diobono, two eminent Milanese 
dancing-masters at the court of Henri III. 

^ The Pantheon of Agrippa, now used as a church. The Signora Livia 
was perhaps a ballet-dancer, as a commentator suggests, who adds that 
these ‘ cale 9 ons ’ were afterwards introduced into France by Mile du Parc 
of Moliere’s company. 
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a foil or any old arquebus. Eor there is no help for it : if he 
is to become a man of parts, there is no doubt that we must 
not spare him in his youth, and must often transgress the 
rules of physio : 

To live alert at danger’s call 

Encamped on heath or down. (Hokaoe.) 

It is not enough to stiffen his soul, we must also stiffen 
his muscles. The soul is too constrained if it be not backed 
up, and has too hard a task to discharge, alone, two offices. 
I know how mine groans in partnership with a body so 
tender, so delicate, and that leans so heavily upon her. 
And often in my readings I perceive that my masters com- 
mend, in their writings, as examples of magnanimity and 
stoutness of heart, men who are generally remarkable for 
thickness of skin and hardness of bones. 

I have seen men, women, and children so constituted that 
a cudgelling with a stick is less to them than a fillip to me ; 
who will stir neither tongue nor eyebrow under the blows. 
When athletes imitate the philosophers in endurance, it is 
rather strength of nerves than of heart. Now, to be accus- 
tomed fo'endure labour is to be accustomed to endure pain : 
labour hardens us against pain (Cicero). He must be broken 
in to the pain and hardship of exercises, so as to be drilled 
to the pain and hardship of a dislocation, the colic, cauteries, 
and imprisonment as weU as torture. For he may even be 
in danger of the two latter, which, seeing the times we live 
in, threaten both the good and the bad. We are now ex- 
periencing this : whoever combats the laws threatens the 
best of men with the scourge and the halter. 

And moreover the governor’s authority, which should be 
paramount over him, is checked and hindered by the 
presence of the parents ; to which may be added that the 
respect which the household pays him, and a consciousness 
of the power and greatness of his house are, in my opinion, 
no small disadvantages at that age. 

In this school of human mtercourse I have often remarked 
this error, that instead of taking stock of other men, we only 
labour to discover ourselves to them, and are more at pains 
to retail our wares than to acquire new ones. Silence and 
modesty are very becoming qualities in social intercourse. 
Our boy will be trained to save and husband his accomplish- 
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ments, when he has acquired them ; not to take exception 
at the stories and foolish things that may he spoken in his 
presence, for he is an uncivil and tiresome person who falls 
foul of everything that is not to his liking. Let him be 
satisfied with correcting himself, and not to appear to re- 
prove in others all that he declines to do, and be a censor of 
public morals : He may be wise without ostentation, without 
exciting envy (Seneca). Let him avoid those authoritative 
and unmannerly airs and that puerile ambition of trying to 
appear more clever, because he is different, and to gain a 
reputation for being critical and original. As it is becoming 
only in great poets to indulge in poetical licence, so to 
assume unconventional privileges is tolerable only in great 
and illustrious souls. If Socrates and Aristippus have failed 
to observe the rules of good conduct and custom, let him not 
imagine that he is licensed to do the same ; their great and 
divine merits authorized that liberty (Cicero) . 

He shall be taught to enter into no dispute or argument 
but where he sees a champion worthy to wrestle with, and 
even then not to employ all the turns that may serve him, 
but only those that may serve him best. He shall be taught 
to be particular in choosing and sifting his reasons, to prefer 
pertinence, and consequently brevity. Instruct him above 
all to quit his arms and surrender in the face of truth as soon 
as he perceives it, whether it appear in his opponent’s argu- 
ments or in his own, through being better advised. For he 
will not be sitting in a professor’s chair to read a prepared 
lecture. He is not pledged to any cause but in so far as he 
approves of it. Nor will he be of that profession in which 
the hberty of repenting and acknowledging one’s errors is 
sold for good ready money. Nor is he obliged by any neces- 
sity to defend all the things that have been prescribed and 
recommended to him (Cicero). 

If his governor be of my way of thinking, he will make 
him desire to be a very loyal, a very affectionate, and a very 
brave servant to his prince ; but he will cool in him any 
desire to become attached to him by any but public duty. 
Not to speak of many other disadvantages which greatly 
impair our freedom through these private obligations, the 
judgement of a man who is bought and salaried is either less 
free and unalloyed, or is tainted by imprudence and in- 
gratitude. A courtier can have neither free choice nor will 
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to think and speak otherwise than favourably of a master 
who has chosen him from among so many thousands of other 
subjects, to feed and raise him with his own hand. This 
favour and advantage will corrupt, not without some 
reason, his freedom, and dazzle him. Therefore we see the 
language of those people to differ ordinarily from any 
other language in the state, and little to be trusted in such 
matters. 

Let his conscience and his virtue shine forth in his speech, 
and be guided solely by reason. Make him understand that 
to confess the error he discovers in his own reasoning, 
though he himself alone perceive it, is a mark of judgement 
and honesty, which are the chief qualities he aims at ; that 
obstinac}^' and contention are vulgar qualities, most apparent 
in the basest minds ; that to correct oneself and change 
one’s mind, and in the heat of ardour to abandon a weak 
position, is a sign of strong, rare, and philosophical qualities. 

Let him be advised, when in company, to have his eyes 
everywhere, for I have found that the chief places are com- 
monly seized upon by the least capable men, and that great- 
ness of fortune is seldom combined with ability. I have 
observed that whilst at the high end of a table the conversa- 
tion has turned upon the beauty of a tapestry or the flavour 
of a Malmsey wine, many witty things spoken at the other 
end have been lost to them. 

He will sound the depths of every man : a neatherd, a 
mason, a passing stranger ; he should utilize and borrow 
from each according to his wares, for everything is of use in 
the household ; he will learn something even from the follies 
and weaknesses of others. By observing the graces and 
manners of each, he will plant in himself the seeds of emula- 
tion of the good, and contempt of the bad. 

Suggest to his fancy an honest curiosity that will make him 
inquire into all things ; he should see everything uncommon 
in his surroundings : a building, a fountain, a man, the scene of 
an ancient battle, the passage of Caesar or of Charlemagne : 

What land ’s adust with heat, what numb’d with snow, 

And all the winds to Italy that blow. (Pbopeetius.) 

He will inquire into the character, the resources and the 
alliances of this and that prince : things very pleasant to 
learn and very useful to know. 
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His intercourse with men will comprise, as I understand 
it, and principally, those who live only in the memory of 
books. Through the medium of histories he will hold con- 
verse with the great souls of the best ages. That is an 
empty study, if a man list, but also, if a man list, it is a 
study of inestimable fruit, and the only study, as Plato tells 
us, that the Lacedemonians had reserved for their share. 
What profit will he not reap, to that end, by reading the 
Lives of our Plutarch ? But let my tutor remember the 
object of his charge, and impress upon his pupil not so much 
the date of the ruin of Carthage as the character of Hannibal 
and Scipio, not so much where MarceUus died, as why it was 
unwort% of his duty to die there. Let him not so much 
teach him history as to give his opinions on it. This 
is in my opinion of all subjects that to which we apply our 
minds most diversely. I have read in Livy a hundred things 
that another has not read in him. Plutarch has read in him 
a hundred besides what I have been able to read, and 
perhaps besides what the author put there. To some he is 
a purely grammatical study, to others the analysis of a 
philosophy in which the most abstruse parts of our nature 
penetrate. 

There are in Plutarch many ample treatises most worthy 
to be known, for he is, to my mind, the master-worker in 
such matters ; but there are a thousand subjects that he 
has merely touched upon : he merely points with his finger 
the way we may go, if we please, and sometimes contents 
himself with giving a mere dig at the heart of a subject. 
We have to extract it and exhibit it in the open market- 
place. As an example, that saying of his, ' That the in- 
habitants of Asia served one man through being unable to 
pronounce one single syllable, which was Ho perhaps 
suggested to La Boetie the matter and occasion for his 
Servitude Volontaire. Only to see Plutarch pick out a trivial 
action in a man’s life, or a word which seems of no import, 
that in itself is a treatise. It is a pity that men of under- 
standing are so fond of brevity ; no doubt their reputation 
gains by it, but it is our loss. Plutarch had rather that we 
applaud him for his jud gemen t than for his knowlec^e, he 
would rather leave uswrbE an appetite for him, than 
satiated. He knew that even of good things we may say 
too many, and that Alexandridas justly reproved him who 
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was delivering a very good harangue to the Ephore, but 
which was too long : ^ 0 stranger^ yon say what yon should, 
but otherwise than you should.’ They who have a slender 
body make it stouter with padding ; they whose matter is 
thin thicken it with words. 

Mixing with societ^^^ has a marvellous effect in clearing up 
a man's judgement. We are all compressed and heaped up 
within ourselves, and our sight is shortened to the length 
of our noses. Some one asked Socrates whence he was. He 
did not answer ‘ Of Athens but ‘ Of the world He, 
whose imagination was fuller and wider, embraced the uni- 
verse as his city, extended his acquaintance, his society, and 
his affection over all mankind ; he was not as we are, who 
look no further than our feet. When the vines in my village 
are nipped by the frost, my priest argues therefrom God’s 
anger with the human race, and concludes that the Canni- 
bals are already dying of thirst.^ Who is there that, seeing 
our civil wars, does not cry out that this machine, the world, 
is being overthrown, and that the day of judgement is seiz- 
ing us by the throat, without calling to mind that many 
worse things have happened, and that, notwithstanding, ten 
thousand parts of the world are meanwhile having a merry 
time ? For my part, considering the licence and impunity 
they enjoy, I wonder to see them so gentle and moderate. 
To one who feels the hail coming down on his head, the 
whole hemisphere seems to be in storm and tempest. And 
a Savoyard said that ' if that fool of a French king had 
been well able to look after his own interest, he might 
have become steward to the household of my Duke His 
imagination could picture nothing higher and greater than 
his own master. We are all unconsciously in this error, an 
error fraught with great consequence and harm. But who- 
ever shall conjure up in his fancy, as in a picture, that great 
form of our mother Nature, in her full majesty ; whoever 
reads in her face so universal and so constant a variety ; 
whoever observes himself therein, and not only himself, but 
a whole kingdom, to be no bigger than a point made with 
a very delicate brush, he alone estimates things according to 
their true proportion. 

This great world, which some yet multiply as a species 
under one genus, is the mirror wherein we are to behold our- 
^ Literally, ‘ have got the pip *. 
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selves, in order to know ourselYes from the right point of 
view. In a word, I should wish it to be my pupil’s book. So 
many ways of looking at things, so many sects, judgements, 
opinions, laws and customs, teach us to form a sound esti- 
mate of our own, and teach our judgement to discover its 
own imperfection and its natural feebleness ; and that is no 
small apprenticeship. So many disturbances of State and 
changes in public fortune instruct us to make no great 
miracle of our own. So many names, so many victories and 
conquests buried in oblivion, render ridiculous the hope of 
eternalizmg our name by the capture of half a score of 
arquebusiers or of a wretched hovel that is only known to 
those that took it. The pride and arrogance of so many 
foreign pomps and ceremonies, the inflated majesty of so 
many courts and grandeurs, assures and fortifies our eyes 
to bear, without blinking, the brilliance of ours. So many 
millions of men interred before our time, encourage us to 
have no fear of finding as good company in the other world ; 
and so with the rest. 

Our life, said Pythagoras, may be likened to the great and 
populous assembly of the Olympic games. Some exercise 
their bodies to win fame in the contests ; others bring mer- 
chandise to sell for profit. There are some, and they are not 
the worst, who seek no other fruit but to look on and see 
how and why everything is done, and to be spectators of the 
lives of other men, in order to consider and regulate their 
own. 

Examples may fitly illustrate all the most profitable dis- 
courses of philosophy, which should be the touchstone of 
human actions and by which they should be ruled. He 
shall be told, 

What to wish with unreproved desires : 

How far the genuine use of wealth extends ; 

And the just claims of country, kindred, friends ; 

What heaven would have us be, and where our stand, 

In this great whole, is fixed by high command. 

Learn what we are, and for what purpose horn ; (Propertius.) 

what is knowledge and what is ignorance ; what ought to be 
the aim of study ; what valour, temperance, and justice are ; 
what the difierence is between ambition and avarice, servi- 
tude and subjection, licence and liberty ; by what token a 
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man may know true and solid contentment ; how far we 
should fear death, pam, and disgrace ; 

What toils to shun, what dangers to deepise ; (Viegil.) 

by what springs we are moved, and the cause of so many 
different stirrings in us. For it seems to me that the first ideas 
with which we should soak his mind ought to be those which 
regulate his conduct and his understanding, which will teach 
him to know^ himseff and how to die well and live a good life. 

Among the hberal arts let us begin with the art which 
gives us hberty. They are all indeed of some service in 
instructing us in the right conduct of our life, as all other 
things do in some sort. But let us choose that which directly 
and professedly serves that end. 

If we knew how to restrict the functions of our life within 
their just and natural hmits, we should find that the better 
part of the sciences in use are of no use to us, and that even 
in those which are, there are many very unnecessary lengths 
and depths, and that we should do better to leave them 
alone ; and, following Socrates’ system of education, limit 
the course of our studies to those where utility is needed : 

So, then, have courage to be wise ! Begin ! 

He that would mend his life, yet still delays 
To set to work, is like the boor who stays 
Till the broad stream that bars his way is gone ; 

But on still flows the stream, and ever will flow on. (Hoeace.) 

It is very silly and foohsh to teach our children, 

The circling Fishes and the Lion brave, 

And Capricorn, that wades the Western wave, (Peopeetius.) 

the knowledge of the stars and the motion of the eighth 
sphere, before teaching them their own movements ; 

A fig for Pleiads or Bootes' stars ! (Anaoeeon.) 
Anaximenes writes to Pythagoras : ' What sense is there in 
musing over the secret of the stars, when death and slavery 
are ever present to mine eyes ? ’ (for at that time the kings 
of Persia were preparing to wage war against his country). 
Every one should say thus : ‘ A prey to ambition, avarice, 
temerity, superstition, and having within me other such 
enemies of life, am I to go about dreaming of the world’s 
revolution ? ’ 

After he has been taught what will make him wiser and 
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better, bis tutor will explain to him the nature of Logic, 
Physics, Geometry, Rhetoric, and, his judgement having been 
already formed, he will soon master the science that he has 
chosen. Bhs lessons will be carried on, now by conversation, 
now by „ book ; sometimes the governor will put into his 
hands the author suited to the purpose, at other times he 
will give him the substance and marrow ready masticated. 
If the governor is not himself sufficiently familiar with books 
to discover in them aU the fine teachings for his purpose, 
you may associate with him some man of letters, who wiU 
provide the necessary munitions to be dealt out and dis- 
pensed to his nursling. And who will doubt but that this 
kind of lesson will be easier and more natural than those of 
Gaza ? ^ There we have precepts so thorny and unattrac- 
tive, words so empty and fleshless, that there is no getting 
hold of them, nothing to quicken the understanding. Here, 
on the other hand, is something for the mind to bite and 
feed on. The fruit of it will be incomparably greater, and 
also sooner matiued. 

It is a great pity that things have come to such a pass m 
our time, that Philosophy, even with men of intelligence, is 
become a mere name, empty and fanciful, a thing of no use 
and no value, either in people’s opinion or in reahty. I 
believe the cause of this to be the sophistries which have 
seized and blocked the approaches to her. It is very wrong 
to paint her as a thing inaccessible to children, of a surly, 
frowning, and repulsive aspect. Who, I should like to know, 
has disguised her under this false, pale, and hideous mask ? 
There can be nothing more blithe and cheerful, more lusty 
and, I might almost say, more wanton. She preaches 
nothing but merry-making and a good time. A melancholy 
and hang-dog look is a clear sign that she dwells not there. 

Demetrius the grammarian, coming upon a group of philo- 
sophers seated together in the temple at Delphi, said to 
them : ' Either I am much deceived or, to ju%e by your 
calm and cheerful looks, you are not engaged in very serious 
converse.’ To which one of them, Heracleon of Megara, re- 
plied : ‘ It is for those who are inquiring whether the future 
of the verb /SdXXio has a double X, or searching the derivation 
of the comparatives x^tpov and ^eXrLovy and the superlatives 

^ One of the many Greek scholars who came to Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and author of a Greek grammar, which is here referred to. 
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X^ipLcrrov and to knit their brows when discussing 

their science. But as to philosophical discussions, they are 
wont to make glad and rejoice those who carry them on, 
not to make them look sour and gloomy/ 

Detect we oft the torments of the mind, 

In the sick frame which love to lurk behind ; 

Oft of supprest delight the lines we trace. 

Marked on the plastic features of the face. (Juvenal.) 

The soul that harbours philosophy ought, by reason of its 
healthfulness, to render the body healthful too. She should 
make her tranquillity and happiness to shine forth ; should 
fashion the outward behaviour to her own mould, and so 
arm it with a graceful assurance, an active and joyous 
carriage, a serene and contented countenance. The most 
evident sign of wisdom is a constant cheerfulness ; her state 
is ever serene, like the things beyond the moon. It is Baroco 
and Baralipton ^ that make their devotees look smoke-dried 
and muddy, and not she ; they know her only by hearsay. 
Why I she makes it her object to still the tempest of the 
soul, to teach hunger and fever to laugh, not by a few imagi- 
nary epicycles, but by natural and palpable reasons. She has 
Virtue for her end, which is not, as they say in the schools, 
set on the summit of a precipitous, rugged and inaccessible 
mountain. Such as have approached her hold her to be, on 
the contrary, settled on a beautiful table-land, fertile and 
flourishing, from whence she sees all things below her ; but 
it may be reached pleasantly, by one who knows the direc- 
tion, by shady, green, and fragrant ways, and by a smooth 
and easy incline, like that of the heavenly vaults. Through 
not being familiar with this supreme, beautiful, triumphant, 
loving, delicious as well as courageous Virtue, this professed 
and implacable enemy to bitterness, displeasure, fear and 
constraint, having Nature for her guide, Fortune and 
Pleasure for her companions, they have gone, and in their 
feeble imagination created that foolish, melancholy, quarrel- 
some, spiteful, threatening and frowning image, and set it up 
on an isolated rock among the brambles : a ghost to frighten 
people ! 

^ Two of a series of artificial words used in scholastic logic, the vowels 
of which denote certain forms of syllogism. See any elementary book on 
Logic, 
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My tutor, who knows it to be his duty to store his pupil’s 
mind as much, or rather more, with aHection than with awe 
and reverence for virtue, will be able to tell him that the 
poets are in agreement with the general view, and make it 
palpable to him that the gods have made it a more sweaty 
toil to approach Venus’s bower than the chambers of Pallas. 
And when he begins to have feelings, and is introduced to a 
Bradamante or an Angelica,^ as a mistress to be enjoyed, on 
the one hand a natural, active, generous, and virile beauty, 
though no virago, and on the other a soft, effeminate, co- 
quettish, and artificial beauty ; the one disguised as a youth, 
wearing a shining helmet, the other dressed as a girl with a 
pearl-embroidered head-dress, he will look upon even his love 
as a manly one, if he chooses differently to that effeminate 
Phrygian shepherd.^ 

He will give him this new lesson : That the grandeur and 
value of true virtue lies in the facility, the pleasure, and use- 
fulness of its practice : it is so far from being difficult that 
children as well as men, the simple as well as the subtle, may 
possess it. The means of attaining it is moderation, not 
effort. Socrates, her first favourite, consciously abandons 
effort, to ghde towards her by easy and natural stages. She 
is the nursing-mother of human joys. By making them 
righteous she makes them pure and certain. By moderating 
them she keeps them in breath and appetite. By curtailing 
those she denies, she whets our desire for those she allows, 
and like a mother abundantly leaves us aU that nature re- 
quires, even to satiety, if not to lassitude (unless peradven- 
ture we mean to say that the regimen that stops the toper 
before he is drunk, the glutton before he is surfeited, the 
lecher before he loses his hair, is an enemy to our pleasures). 
If she misses the happy lot of the vulgar she wiU escape its 
consequences ; or she will do without them and will invent 
others, whoUy her own, no longer fleeting and unsteady. 
She can he rich and powerful and learned, and lie on per- 
fumed mattresses. She loves life, she loves beauty and 
glory and health. But her own particular duty is to know 
how to use these blessings temperately, and to lose them 
bravely : a duty much more noble than laborious, without 
which the whole course of life is unnatural, turbulent, and 

^ See Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

® Alluding to the Judgement of Paris. 
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deformed, and sucli a life is more really dotted with those 
dangerous reefs, thickets, and monsters. 

If this pupil happens to be of so wayward a disposition, 
that he would rather listen to a fictitious tale than to the 
narrative of some fine voyage or a wise conversation, when 
he chances to hear it ; if he be one who, at the beat of a 
drum that arms the youthful ardour of his companions, 
turns from it to another that invites him to the tricks of the 
mountebanks ; who, when he has the choice, does not find 
more pleasure and delight in returning, a dust-covered 
victor, from a battle-field, than from the tennis-court or the 
dance, with the prizes of that exercise, I see no other remedy 
but that his governor should take an early opportunity to 
choke him off, if there are no witnesses,^ or bind him 
prentice to a pastry-cook in some good town, though he 
were the son of a duke ; in accordance with Plato’s precept, 
‘ that children should be placed, not according to the re- 
sources of their father, but according to the resources of 
their mind.’ 

Since it is philosophy that teaches us to live, and since 
childhood finds its lessons there as well the other ages, 
why is it not communicated to children ? 

As clay thou art so moist, so pliant still. 

Adapted now to any shape at will — 

Then take the wheel, this constant labour thine. 

Thy shape to form, thy ruggedness to fine. (Pbesitjs.) 

We are taught to live, when life is past. A hundred scholars 
have caught the pox before they have come to read Aristotle 
On Temperance. That is wrong. Cicero said that though 
he should live the lives of two men, he would not give him- 
self the leisure to study the lyric poets. And to me those 
sophisters are still more deplorably unprofitable. Our child 
has much less time to spare : he owes the schoolmaster only 
the first fifteen or sixteen years of his life ; the rest he owes 
to action. Let us employ that short time in the necessary 
instructions. Banish all those thorny subtleties of logic, by 
which our lives cannot be amended ; take the simple teach- 
ings of philosophy, know how to choose and treat them 

^ These last words, which obviously were not to be taken seriously, 
seem to have so disturbed Montaigne’s literary executors that they 
suppressed them. They have not hitherto appeared in any except the 
latest critical editions. 
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aright ; they are easier to understand than a tale of 
Boccaccio. A child is capable of doing so on leaving his 
nurse, much more so than of learning to read and write. 
Philosophy has teachings for the infancy as well as the 
decrepitude of man. 

I am of Plutarch's mind, that Aristotle did right in not 
wasting his great pupU's time teaching him the trick of 
composing syllogisms or the elements of geometry, but 
rather furnished h im with good precepts touching valour, 
prowess, magnanimity, and temperance, and the assur- 
ance to fear nothing ; and, with this ammunition, sent 
him, as yet a boy, to subjugate the empire of the world, 
with only thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, and 
forty thousand crowns. As for the other arts and sciences, 
he says, Alexander honoured them no doubt, and com- 
mended their excellence and fascinations, but, for all the 
pleasure he might take m them, he was not to be easily sur- 
prised into loving them and wishing to cultivate them. 

Old and young, let these your thoughts engage, 

They give the mind support, and cheer old age, (Persius.) 

As Epicurus writes at the beginning of his letter to Menicius ; 

‘ Let not the youngest turn away from the study of philo- 
sophy, nor the oldest weary of it.’ He who does otherwise 
seems to say, either that it is not yet time, or no longer 
time, to live happily. 

For all those reasons I would not have this youth kept a 
prisoner ; I would not hand him over to the melancholy 
humours of a hot-tempered schoolmaster. I would not 
break his spirit by keeping him, as some others do, to hard 
labour and the torture for fourteen or fifteen hours a day, 
like a porter. Nor should I think it well, if, in consequence 
of a disposition to sohtude and melancholy, he were found 
to be addicted to a too close application to his books, to en- 
courage that tendency in him : that renders them unfit for 
society and conversation, and diverts them from better occu- 
pations. How many men have I not seen in my time dulled 
by this injudicious avidity for learning ! Carneades was so 
infatuated with it that he had no leisure to comb his hair 
and pare his nails. 

Nor would I spoil his noble manners by contact with 
the uncivilized and barbarous manners of others. French 
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wisdom was of old proverbially known as a wisdom that took 
root early but had no stay. Indeed, we still see that nothing 
can compare in pretty manners with the little children in 
France ; but they generally disappoint the hopes that have 
been conceived of them, and when they are grown men we 
do not see them excel in anything. I have heard intelligent 
men declare that they are made as dull as they are by being 
sent to those colleges which so abound in this country. 

For our boy a closet, a garden, the table and bed, soli- 
tude, company, morning and evening, all hours shall be one 
to him, all places shall be his study ; for Philosophy which, 
since it forms our judgement and character, shall be his 
principal study, has this privilege of having a hand in every- 
thing. The orator Isocrates having been entreated at a 
banquet to speak of his art, he was right, as we all believe, 
to reply : " Now is not the time to do what I can do ; and 
that which it is now time to do, I cannot do.’ For to deliver 
harangues and disputations on rhetoric to a company as- 
sembled for laughter and good cheer, would be a too m- 
harmonious mixture. And as much might be said of aU the 
other sciences. But with regard to Philosophy, in that part 
of it which treats of man and his duties and functions, it 
has been the common opinion of all the sages that, on 
account of the sweetness of her conversation, she should be 
excluded neither from sports nor banquets. And Plato 
having invited her to his Symposium we may see how she 
entertains the company, how pleasant and well-suited to 
the time and place is her discourse, although it is one. of his 
loftiest and most salutary dissertations ; 

To grow proficient in the wisdom which 

Is precious equally to poor and rich — 

Which, if neglected, young and old will find, 

Leaves a long train of pain and loss behind. (Hobaob.) 

Thus he will be without doubt less idle than others. But, 
as in pacing a gallery, though we walk three times as much, 
we do not become so weary as in a set journey, so our lesson, 
coming by chance, without being tied to time and place, and 
mingling with all our actions, will slip by easily and in- 
sensibly. Even games and exercises will form a good part 
of his study, running, wrestling, music, dancing, the chase, 
the management of a horse and use of weapons. I would 
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have a graceful exterior combined with tactful manners ; 
the body and the mind should be fashioned at the same time. 
It is not a soul, it is not a body that is being trained : it is 
a man ; they must not be separated. And, as Plato says, 
we must not train the one without the other, but drive them 
abreast, like a pair of horses harnessed to one pole. And, 
to hear him, does he not appear to give more time and more 
care to bodily exercises, and to hold that the mind is exer- 
cised at the same time, and not the contrary ? 

For the rest, this education is to be conducted with a mild 
severity, contrary to the usual practice. Instead of making 
study attractive to children, they only suggest to their 
minds horrors and cruelties. Away with violence and com- 
pulsion ! There is nothing to my mind more calculated to 
deaden and brutahze a generous nature. If you wish him 
to fear shame and chastisement do not harden him to them. 
Harden him to sweat and cold, wind and sun, and the 
dangers that he is to despise ; wean him from all effeminacy 
and delicacy in clothing and bedding, in eating and drink- 
ing ; accustom him to everything. Let him not be a pretty 
and namby-pamby youth, but a fresh and sturdy boy. As 
boy and man I have ever been of this belief and opinion, 
and am so still in my old age. 

But, among other things, I have always disHked the dis- 
cipline of most of our colleges. They would perhaps have 
failed less disastrously by inclining to the side of indigence. 
It is a regular jail of imprisoned youth. They become un- 
disciplined by being punished before they are so. Go there 
at lesson time : you whl hear nothing but crying and shout- 
ing, both of boys under execution and of masters drunk with 
rage. What a way to arouse an appetite for learning in those 
tender and timid souls, to drive them to it with a terrifying 
scowl and hands armed with rods ! An iniquitous and per- 
nicious system ! Besides that, as Quintilian has very well 
observed, this imperious authority is attended with danger- 
ous consequences, and especially in the matter of punish- 
ment. How much more becomingly would their class-room 
be strewn with flowers and green boughs, instead of with 
bloody stumps of birch ! I would have pictures of Joy and 
Gladness, of Flora and the Graces, such as the philosopher 
Speusippus had in his school. Where their profit is, there 
let also their recreation be. The viands that are whole- 
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some for children should be sweetened^ and the harmful 
ones made bitter with gall. 

It is wonderful how solicitous Plato shows himseK, in his 
Laws, about the gaiety and pastimes of the youth of his city, 
and how much he dwells on their races, games, songs, leaps, 
and dances, of which he says that antiquity has given the or- 
dering and patronage to the gods themselves, Apollo, Minerva, 
and the Muses. He gives a thousand precepts for his gym- 
nasia, but wastes very little time over literary studies, and 
seems to recommend poetry chiefly for the sake of the music. 

Everything singular and unconventional in our manners 
and bearing is to be avoided as inimical to social intercourse, 
and as abnormal. Who would not be astonished at the con- 
stitution of Demophon, the steward of Alexander’s house- 
hold, who sweated in the shade and shivered in the sun ? 
I have known one who would fly from the smell of an apple 
sooner than from the shot of an arquebus ; I have seen 
others frightened by a mouse, others vomit at the sight of 
cream or the tousling of a feather-bed ; and Germanicua 
could endure neither the sight nor the crowing of a cook. 
To account for this there may perhaps be some hidden 
quality, but it could, I think, be subdued by any one who 
set about it in good time. Training has done this for me, 
not indeed without some pains : my appetite accommodates 
itself indifferently to all things that men feed on, excepting 
beer. 

The body being still supple should be bent to every 
fashion and custom, and, provided that he keep his appetite 
and wiU under control, a young man should boldly adapt 
himself to all nations and companies, even to the point of 
excess and licentiousness, if need be. In practice he should 
follow usage ; let him be able to do all things, and love to 
do only the good. The philosophers themselves do not com- 
mend Callisthenes for losing the good graces of his master 
Alexander by refusing to hold his own with him in drinking. 
He shall laugh, he shall wanton, he shall live riotously with 
his prince. Even in the latter I would see him outdo his 
fellows in strength and vigour ; and if he refrains from 
doing ill, let it be, not from lack of power and knowledge, 
but from lack of will : there is a great difference between not 
wishing to sin, and not knowing how to sin (Seneca).^ 

^ The above paragrapb was condemned by the Sacred College in Rome, 
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I thought I was passing a compliment on a lord, one who 
was as far removed from such excesses as any man in 
France, by asking him, in a company of good fellows, how 
often in his life he had got drunk in the interests of his king’s 
affairs, in Germany. He took it in the same spirit and re- 
plied ‘ three times and related the circumstances. I have 
known some who, from lack of that faculty, have got into 
great trouble, when they had to associate with people of 
that nation. I have often had occasion to remark with great 
admiration the marvellous nature of Alcibiades, who was so 
easily able to suit himself to such diverse fashions, without 
prejudice to his health, now outdoing the Persians in pomp 
and sumptuousness, now the Lacedemonians in frugality 
and austerity ; as chaste in Sparta as he was voluptuous in 
Ionia. 

Wealthy or poor, in high or humble place, 

All sat on Aristippus with a grace. (Houacb.) 

So would I form my pupil : 

But lift a man into a higher sphere 
Who in a blanket wrapt his lore austere, 

And ’twill surprise me greatly, if he bear 

His change of life with a becoming air. (Horace.) 

These are my lessons ; he who puts them in practice has 
profited better than he who knows them. If you see it, you 
hear it ; if you hear it, you see it. 

God forbid, says somebody in Plato, that philosophizing 
should mean learning many things and discoursing on the 
arts ! This art of living well, which is of all the arts the great- 
est, they have followed in their lives rather than in their studies 
(Cicero). 

Leo, a prince of the Phliasians, inquiruig of Heraclides 
Ponticus ^ what science, what art he professed, he replied : 

" I know neither art nor science, but I am a philosopher.’ 

Some one reproachfully asking Diogenes why, being ig- 
norant, he meddled with philosophy, he said : ' I meddle 
with it to so much the better purpose.’ Hegesias entreated 
him to read some book to him, whereupon he replied : ' You 

when Montaigne was there in 1580. He promised to correct it, but 
appears to have forgotten his promise. 

^ Actually, Pythagoras ; but the saying is quoted by Cicero from 
Heraclides of Pontus. 
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are jesting : you choose real and natural figs, not painted 
ones ; why do you not also choose real and natural exer- 
cises, instead of written ones ? ’ 

He should not so much say his lesson, as do it. He should 
repeat it in his actions. We shall see if there is prudence in his 
enterprises, if there is goodness and justice in his behaviour, 
if there is judgement and grace in his speaking, manliness in 
his maladies, soberness in his play, temperance in his 
pleasures, indiSerence in his tastes, whether meat, fish, wine, 
or water, order in his economy ; if his learning serves, not to 
show off his knowledge, hut to regulate his^ life ; if he obeys 
himself and acts in conformity with his ^principles (Cicero). 

The true mirror of our speech is the course of our Uves. 

Zeuxidamus replied, to one who asked him why the Lace- 
demonians did not draw up in writing their rules of prowess, 
and give them to their young men to read : ‘ Because we 
desire to accustom them to deeds, not words.’ Compare 
with our pupil at the end of fifteen or sixteen years one of 
your college Latinists, who has spent the same time on 
merely learning to speak. The world is all babble, and I 
never saw the man who did not rather say more than less 
than he should. And yet the half of our lives goes that way : 
we are kept four or five years listening to words and stitch- 
ing them into sentences, as many again m proportioning 
them into a great body, extending into four or five parts, 
another five at least in learning to mix and interweave them 
briefly in some subtle fashion.^ Let us leave that to those 
who make express profession of it. 

One day on my way to Orleans I met, in the plain on this 
side of Clery, two college professors who were coming to 
Bordeaux, about flfty paces distant from one another. 
Further behind them I saw a company with their lord at 
then* head, who was the late Monsieur le Comte de la Roche- 
foucault. One of my men inquired of the foremost of the 
teachers who was the gentleman coming after hhn. Not 
seemg the retinue that followed after, and thinking his 
colleague was meant, he repHed humorously : " That is not 
a gentleman ; he is a grammarian, and I am a logician.’ ^ 

^ Montaigne here gives an outline of the school curriculum of those 
days : five years in the ‘ classes de grammaire five in the ‘ classe des 
humanites and five in the ‘ classe de logique 

® i. e., a professor of grammar and a professor of logic. 
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Now our object is, on the contrary, to make a gentle- 
man and not a grammarian or a logician ; let them abuse 
their spare time : our business lies elsewhere. But if our 
pupil is well furnished with matter, words will follow soon 
enough ; if they are not willing to follow, he will drag them. 
I hear some making excuses for beiug unable to express 
themselves ; they put on an air of having their brains well 
filled with many :^e ideas which, for want of eloquence, 
they are unable to bring to the light of day : that is all blufi. 
Do you know what I think ? They are shadows thrown by 
some shapeless conceptions, which they are unable to clear 
up and unravel within their minds, and consequently to 
produce out of them ; they do not yet understand them- 
selves. See them with their little stammer when on the 
point of giving birth, and you will conclude that their 
travail is not at the delivery stage, but at that of con- 
ception, and that they are only licking that unfinished 
matter.^ For my part I hold, and Socrates lays it down as 
an axiom, that he who has a clear and vivid idea in his mind 
will express it in some language or other, though it be the 
Bergamask patois, or, if he be dumb, by signs : 

Once master that and words will freely follow. (Hoeaoe.) 

And, as another no less poetically said in his prose, when 
matter occupies the mind, words come of themselves (Seneca) ; 
and another, the things themselves carry words along with 
them (Cicero). 

He knows nothing of ablatives, conjunctives, substantives, 
or grammar, but no more does his lackey or a herring- wife 
of the Petit Pont, and yet they will talk to you to your 
heart’s content, if you wish to hear them, and will perhaps 
stumble as little over the rules of their language as the best 
master of arts in France. He knows no rhetoric, nor is he 
able, in a preface, to captivate the goodwill of the ' gentle 
reader ’, and he does not care to know it. In truth all those 
artificial colours are easily eclipsed by the light of a simple 
and artless truth. Those pretty tricks serve only to beguile 
the vulgar, who are incapable of taking in a stronger and 
more solid meat ; as Aper very clearly shows in Tacitus. 
The ambassadors of Samos were come to Cleomenes, King 
of Sparta, prepared with a long and elegant harangue, to 

^ As a bear was supposed to lick its cubs into shape, 

G 3 
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incite him to war against the tyrant Poly crates. After 
allowing them to have their say he replied : ‘ As to the 
commencement and exordium, I no more remember it, nor 
consequently the middle ; and as for your conclusion, I will 
do nothing of the kind.’ There we see a fine answer, me- 
thinks, and speechifiers finely snubbed 1 

And what about this other ? The Athenians were about 
to choose between two architects to carry out a large build- 
ing contract. The first and more affected came forward 
with a very elegant speech ready prepared on the subject 
of his work, and carried the verdict of the people in his 
favour. But the other, in three words : ' 0 Athenian lords, 
what this man has said, I will do.’ 

When Cicero was at the height of his eloquence many 
were carried away by admiration ; but Cato only laughed 
and said : ' We have an amusing consul.’ ^ Whether it 
comes before or after, a useful maxim and a clever saying 
are always in season : if it does not go well with that which 
precedes, nor with that which follows, it is well in itself. 
I am not one of those who think that a good rhythm makes 
a good poem : let him make a short syllable long, if he 
pleases ; that matters little : if the original ideas please me, 
if the wit and judgement have done their office well, then 
we have a good poet, I shall say, but a poor versifier, 

With humour delicate, the lines are hard. (Horace.) 

Though this poet’s work, says Horace, lose all its seams and 
measures. 

Take from Lucilius’ verses, or from mine, 

The cadences and measures of the line ; 

Then change their order, and the words transpose . , . 

And still the poet’s scattered limbs it shows ; (Horace.) 

he will not on that account belie his promise : the pieces in 
themselves will be fine. That is what Menander meant 
when, being taunted, as the day drew near for which he had 
promised a comedy, that he had not yet set his hand to it, 
he replied : ‘ It is composed and ready ; it only remains to 

^ Montaigne’s memory has again played him false. Cicero is defending 
Murena against Cato, who has accused him of bribery, and, after the 
manner of defending counsel, is purposely making the judges laugh by 
casting ridicule on Cato’s Stoical philosophy, when Cato remarks with 
a smile to the bystanders, ‘ We have indeed a most laughable consul.’ 
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add the verses . ’ Having the matter and the details arranged 
in his mind, he made Kttle account of the rest. Now that 
Ronsard and Du Bellay have brought our French poetry to 
honour, every little prentice rimester is swelling with words, 
and arrays his rhythms almost as well as they : more sound 
than sense (Seneca). In the eyes of the vulgar there never 
were so many poets. But, in proportion to the ease with 
which they copy their rhythms, they fall short of imitating 
the rich descriptions of the one and the delicate inventions 
of the other. 

Yes, but what will he do if he be hard driven by the 
sophistic subtlety of some syllogism ? ' Ham makes us 

drink ; drink quenches our thirst : therefore ham quenches 
our thirst.’ Let him snap his fingers at it : that show 
more subtlety than any reply. 

Let him borrow that witty counter-finesse of Aristippus : 
‘ Why should I untie it, since, tied as it is, it gives me 
trouble ? ’ Some one, debating with Cleanthes, was talking 
dialectical subtleties, whereupon Chrysippus said : ' Play 
these juggling tricks with children, and do not divert the 
serious thoughts of a man of years.’ If these silly quibbles, 
twisted and thorny sophisms (Cicero), are intended to incul- 
cate a falsehood, they are dangerous ; but if they remain 
without effect and only move him to laughter, I do not see 
why he should be on his guard against them. There are 
some so foolish that they mil turn aside from their path for 
a quarter of a league to run after a fine word, or who fit not 
words to things, but search for things, quite out of the purpose, 
to fit their words (Quintilian). And, as another says, there are 
some who, attracted by some word that takes their fancy, are led 
to something they had no intention to treat of (Seneca). I am 
more ready to twist a good sentence, in order to sew it upon 
myseff, than to unwind my thread to go in search of it.^ 
On the contrary, it is the duty of words to obey and follow, 
and if French words cannot get there, Gascon words may 
succeed. Things should be paramount and they should so 
fill the mind of the hearer that he thinks no more of the 
words. The speech that I like is simple and natural speech, 
the same on paper as on the lips : a succulent, nervous, 

^ Perhaps the meaning of this obscure sentence is : I would sooner 
alter the words of a thought to incorporate it into my prose than modify 
the course of my ideas in order to be able to introduce it. 
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short, and concise manner of speaking, not dainty and nicely 
combed so much a>s yehement and brisk : 

The words that strike the ear will please nie most ; 

{From an epitaph on Lucan.) 

difficult rather than tedious, free from affectation, loose, 
irregular, and bold ; every piece to form a body in itself ; 
not in the manner of the professor, the preaching friar or 
the pleading advocate, but rather soldier-like, as Suetonius 
called Caesar’s style ; and yet I do not quite see why he 
called it so.^ 

I have been wont to copy that disorder in dress affected 
by our young men : a cloak worn negligently, the hood on 
one shoulder, ungartered hose, showing a haughty disdain 
of those foreign adornments, and careless of all art. But I 
find this carelessness still better applied to the style of 
speaking. Every kind of afiectation, especially in the 
Erench gaiety and freedom, is unbecoming a courtier. And 
in a monarchy every gentleman should be trained to bear 
himself like a courtier. Wherefore we do well to bear a little 
to the side of the natural and contemptuous. 

I do not like a texture that shows the knots and the seams, 
just as in a handsome body we must not be able to count the 
bones and veins. Let the language that is devoted to truth be 
simple and artless (Seneca). Who can speak so elaborately 
without falling into affectation ? (Seneca). 

The eloquence that diverts us to itself prejudices its sub- 
ject-matter. 

As in our dress it is the sign of a little mind to seek dis- 
tinction by some particular and unusual fashion, so in lan- 
guage the search after novel phrases and little-known words 
proceeds from a puerile and pedantic ambition. 0 that I 
could use no other but those in use in the market-halls in 
Paris ! Aristophanes the grammarian showed no sense when 
he blamed Epicurus for the simplicity of his language and 
the aim of his oratory, which was nothing more than per- 
spicuity of speech. A whole nation is able at once to imitate 
speech on account of its facility, but to imitate judgement 
and invention is not so easy. Most readers, having found 

^ The edition of Suetonius’s Life of Caesar which Montaigne used had 
a faulty reading of the passage in question. Suetonius made no such 
remark, and Montaigne’s doubt goes the way of the faulty reading. 
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the gown that fits, very falsely imagine that they hold the 
body that fits it. 

Strength and sinews cannot be borrowed ; the cloak and 
attire may be borrowed. 

Most of those who associate with me speak the same 
language as these Essays, but I know not if they think the 
same thoughts. 

The Athenians, says Plato, have for their share the study 
of fullness and elegance in speech, the Lacedemonians that 
of brevity, the Cretans that of fertility of conception rather 
than of language : these are the best. Zeno used to say that 
he had two kinds of disciples : those he called cjSAoXoyou?, 
curious to learn things, who were his favourites ; and those 
he called XoyocfitXovs, who cared only about language. This 
is not to say that to speak well is not a good and fine thing, 
but it is not as good as some make it, and it vexes me that 
we make that the business of our whole life. I should like in 
the first place to know my own language well, and that of 
my neighbours with whom I have most to do. 

There is no doubt that Greek and Latin are a great and 
fine accomplishment, but they are bought too dearly. I will 
here tell of a method by which they may be acquired more 
cheaply than they usually are, and which was tried on 
myself. Let him who will make use of it. 

My late father, having made all possible inquiries among 
men of learning and understanding with regard to a perfect 
system of education, became aware of the disadvantages of 
the methods then in use : they told him that the length of 
time we spend in learning the languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which cost them no labour, was the 
sole reason why we could not attain to the knowledge and 
greatness of soul of those nations. I do not believe that to 
be the sole cause. However, the result of my father’s in- 
quiries was that he hit upon this expedient : whilst still in 
the nurse’s hands, and, before the first unloosening of my 
tongue, he placed me in charge of a German,^ who after- 
wards died a famous physician in France, entirely ignorant 
of our language, and very well versed in Latin. This man, 
whom he had expressly sent for to this end, and who was 
engaged at a very high salary, had me continually on his 

^ One Dr. Horstanus, who afterwards was a professor at the College de 
Guienne at Bordeaux. 
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hands. With him were joined two others, less learned than 
he, who had to attend me and relieve him. These spoke to 
me no other language but Latin. As to the rest of the 
household, it was an inviolable rule that neither my father 
nor my mother, nor any valet or housemaid, ever spoke in 
my presence any but the few Latin words which each had 
learned to jargon with me. It is wonderful how much they 
all profited by it. My father and mother learned enough 
Latin to understand it, and acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of it to use it in case of need, as did also the other domestics 
who were most attached to my service. In short we all 
became so latinized, that it overflowed to our villages 
around, where to this day may be heard several Latin names 
of artisans and tools, which through frequent use have taken 
root. As for myself I was more than six years old before I 
understood any more French or Perigordin than I did 
Arabic. 

And so, without any artificial means, without any book, 
without grammar or teaching, without any rod and without 
tears, I learned a Latin quite as pure as that of my school- 
master. For with me it was never mixed or adulterated. 
If, as a test, they desired to set me an exercise after the 
college fashion, where others were given a French one, I had 
a piece of bad Latin to turn into good. And Nicolas 
Grouchi, who wrote De Comitiis Romanorum, Guillaume 
Guerente, who annotated Aristotle, George Buchanan, that 
great Scottish poet, Marc Antoine Muret, whom France and 
Italy have acknowledged as the best orator of his time, my 
private tutors, have often said to me that in my childhood 
I had that language so ready and handy, that they were 
afraid of accosting me. Buchanan, whom I afterwards saw 
in attendance on the late Monsieur the Marechal de Brissac, 
told me that he was engaged in writing a book on the 
education of children, and that he took mine as a model ; 
for at that time he had charge of that Count de Brissac who 
has since shown himself so brave and valorous.^ 

As for Greek, of which I have as good as no knowledge 
whatever, my father designed to have me taught by artificial 
means, but in a new way : in the form of recreation and 
exercise. We bandied our declensions about, after the 

^ He was killed at the siege of Mtissidan, quite near to Montaigne’s 
residence, in 1569. 
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manner of those who, with the help of certain games played 
on boards, learned arithmetic and geometry. For, among 
other things, he had been advised to give me a relish for 
knowledge and duty, not by forcing my will, but by my own 
desire, and to train my mind in all freedom and indulgence, 
without rigour or constraint. He carried out this idea so 
religiously that, because some hold that it disturbs the 
tender brains of cMidren to wake them in the morning with 
a start, and to drag them suddenly and violently out of 
their sleep (in which they are much more deeply plunged 
than we are), he had me awakened by the sound of some 
instrument ; and he was never without a man ^ for this 
purpose. 

This example may sufficiently enable one to judge of the 
rest, and to bring into favourable notice the wisdom and 
affection of so good a father, who is by no means to be 
blamed if he did not gather any fruit corresponding to so 
excellent a culture. Two things were the cause of this ; 
firstly, the sterile and unsuitable soil ; for, though of a sound 
and healthy constitution and at the same time of a gentle 
and tractable nature, I was withal so heavy, soft, and slug- 
gish, that they could not shake me out of my sloth, not even 
to get me out to play. What I saw, I saw plainly, and 
beneath this heavy constitution nourished some bold ideas 
and opinions in advance of my age. I had a slow wit that 
would go no farther than it was led, a tardy apprehension, 
a weak initiative, and, with it all, an incredible defect of 
memory. It is no wonder then that he could extract nothing 
good from all this. 

Secondly, like those who, impelled by a frantic desire to 
be cured, follow any kind of advice, the good man, in his 
extreme fear of failing in a matter he had so much at heart, 
suffered himself at last to be overborne by the prevailing 
opinion, which always, like the cranes, follows a leader, and 
feU in with custom. Being no longer in touch with those 
who had given him those first ideas that he had brought 
from Italy, he sent me, at about six years of age, to the 
College de Guienne, which was very flourishing at that time, 
and the best school in France. And there he took every 
possible care, both in choosing competent tutors and in all 


^ The first edition had : ‘ a man who played the spinet 
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matters appertaining to my bringing-up, at the same time 
reserying several particular privileges contrary to school 
usage. Not but that it was still a school. My Latin forth- 
with grew corrupt, of which I afterwards, through want of 
practice, lost the entire use. And that novel education of 
mine was only of service to me in that it enabled me at the 
outset to jump the first forms ; for, at the age of thirteen, 
when I left college I had finished my course (as they call it), 
and in truth without any gain that I could at present put 
to my account. 

The first relish I had for books came to me from the 
pleasure I had in the fables of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. For 
at the age of about seven or eight I would steal away from 
every other pleasure to read them ; seeing that the language 
was my mother-tongue and the book the easiest I knew, and, 
by reason of the subject, the most suited to my tender age. 
For of the Lancelots of the Lake, of the Amadis’, and the 
Huons of Bordeaux and such rubbishy books on which boys 
waste their time, I knew not even the names, as I am still 
ignorant of their matter : so strict was my discipline ! But 
I became more negligent in the study of my other pre- 
scribed lessons. 

And well did it fall out to my purpose that I had to deal 
with a tutor who was a man of good sense, who could 
cleverly connive at this and similar irregularities. For 
thereby I was able, without a stop, to run through Virgil’s 
Aeneid, and then Terence, and then Plautus, as well as some 
Italian comedies, always allured by the attractiveness of the 
subject. If he had been so foolish as to cross this course, I 
imagine that I should only have left college with a hatred 
of books, as do nearly all our nobles. Herein he behaved 
with iugenuity. Pretending to see nothing of what I was 
doing, he whetted my appetite by letting me devour those 
books in secret and at the same time insensibly kept me in 
humour for the other and regular studies. For the chief 
qualities that my father sought in those who were given 
charge of me, were a complaisant and easy-going disposition. 
And my disposition had no other vices but languor and lazi- 
ness. The danger was not that I should do S, but that I 
should do nothing. Nobody predicted that I might become 
wicked, but only useless ; they foresaw a do-nothing nature, 
but not a bad nature. 
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I am sensible that matters have turned out as predicted. 
The complaints that make my ears tingle are these ; ' Idle, 
cool in the ofiices of friendship and kins hip, and in public 
functions ; too reserved.’ Even the most offensive say, 
not, ' Why has he taken ? why has he not paid ? ’ but, ‘ Why 
does he not let go ? why does he not give ? ’ 

I should take it as a favour that men should expect of me 
only such works of supererogation. But they are unjust 
to exact of me what I do not owe, much more rigorously 
than they exact of themselves what they do owe. By that 
demand they deny the gratuitous character of the action, 
and so they deny me the gratitude that should be my due : 
whereas my active well-doing should be the more appreci- 
ated in consideration of the fact that I have never been the 
recipient of any beneficence. I may the more freely dispose 
of my fortune the more it is my own. However, iS. I were 
a great blazoner of my actions, I might peradventure repel 
these reproaches, and inform some, that they are not so 
much offended that I do not do enough, as that I am able 
to do a great deal more than I do. 

At the same time my mind none the less, when left to 
itself, was not wanting in correct impressions, &m and broad 
opinions about those things it was able to comprehend, and 
could digest them without any help. And, among other 
things, I believe indeed that it was wholly incapable of 
yieldmg to force and violence. 

Shall I put to my credit this faculty of my boyhood : an 
assurance of countenance and a fiexibility of voice and 
gesture in acting the parts I undertook ? For, in advance 
of my age, 

The twelfth year’s kiss had scarce yet touched my brow, (Vikgil.) 

I sustained the leading parts in the Latin tragedies of 
Buchanan, Guerente, and Muret, which were worthily per- 
formed in our college of Guienne. 

In this matter of dramatic performances Andreas Go- 
veanus, our principal, was, as in all other matters appertain- 
ing to his charge, without comparison the greatest principal 
in France ; and I was considered therein a master-worker. 
It is a practice which I do not disapprove in young boys of 
good family, and I have since seen our princes honourably 
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and commendably taking an active part therem, after the 
example of some of the ancients. 

In Greece it was permissible even in men of quality to 
make a profession of it : He disclosed his 'plan to the tragic 
actor Aristo. This was a man distinguished both by birth and 
fortune ; nor did his art prejudice him^ for it was not con- 
sidered any disgrace in Greece (Livy). 

For I have always taxed with want of judgement those 
who condemn these recreations, and with injustice those 
who refuse to admit into our good towms those comedians 
who are worth seeing, and begrudge the people these pubho 
pleasures. Well-governed corporations take care to as- 
semble and unite the citizens, not only for serious and devo- 
tional offices, but also for plays and sports ; sociability and 
friendship are thereby increased. One could not besides 
concede to them more orderly pastimes than those which 
take place in presence of all, and even under the eyes of the 
authorities. And I should think it only right that the 
magistracy and the prince should from time to time gratify 
the community with such spectacles at their own expense, 
out of a sort of paternal goodness and affection ; and that 
in populous towns there might be places intended and 
arranged for these shows, as some diversion from worse and 
secret actions. 

To return to my subject, there is nothing like alluring the 
appetite and affections : else we shall produce only asses 
laden with books. With the whip we give them their 
pocketful of learning to keep, which, to do any good, we 
should not only harbour within us, but espouse. 

CHAPTER 27 

IT IS FOLLY TO MEASURE THE TRUE AND THE FALSE 
BY OUR OWN CAPACITY 

I T is not perhaps without reason that we attribute a 
readiness to believe and be persuaded to simphcity and 
ignorance, for I seem to have once learned that belief is a 
Mnd of impression made on our mind ; and that the softer 
and more yielding it is, the more easily does it take that 
impression. As the scale of the balance necessarily gives way 
to the weight placed on it, so must the mind yield to things that 
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are evident (Cicero). The more empty a mind is, and the less 
subject to counterpoise, the more easily will it sink under 
the weight of the first impression. That is why children, 
the common people, women and the sick, are the most liable 
to be led by the ears. But then, on the other side, it is 
foolish presumption to go about disdaining and condemning 
as false what does not appear likely to us ; which is a 
common fault in those who think themselves uncommonly 
clever. 

I was once like that : if I heard talk of returning spirits, 
of prognostics of future things, of enchantments and witch- 
craft, or any story that I could not bite, 

Breams, hags, magic sleights, 

Thessalian spells and ghosts that walk o’nights, (Hoeace.) 

I felt a pity for the poor people who were taken in by those 
foolish things. And now I find that I was to be pitied at 
least as much as they : not that experience has since shown 
me anything transcending my first beliefs, and certamly 
curiosity was not wanting ; but reason has taught me that 
thus absolutely to condemn a thing as false and impossible, 
is to imagine our own brains to possess the pri^ege of 
knowing the bounds and limits of God's will and of the 
power of our mother Nature ; and that there is no more 
evident folly in the world than to measure those things by 
the rule of our capacity and ability. If we apply the name of 
prodigy or miracle to things that are beyond the reach of our 
reason, how many of these there are continually appearing 
before our eyes ! Let us consider through what clouds and 
how blindfold we are brought to the knowledge of most of 
the things that we are possessed of ; truly we shall find that 
it is familiarity rather than knowledge that takes away their 
strangeness in our eyes ; 

The which o’erwearied to behold, to-day 

None deigns look upward to those lucent realms : (Ltjcrbthjs.) 

and that those very things, were they newly presented to us, 
would appear as incredible, or more so, than any others. 

If now they first for mortals were, 

Ji unforeseen now first asudden shown. 

What might there he more wonderful to tell, 

What that the nations would before have dared 
Less to believe might he ? {Lucrbtixjs.) 
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He that had never seen a river imagined the first one he 
came across to be the ocean. And the things that are the 
greatest within our knowledge we conclude to be the ex- 
tremes that Nature can do in that kind : 

Huge many a river seems 
To him that erstwhile ne’er a larger saw ; 

Thus huge seems tree or man ; and everything 
Which mortal sees the biggest of each class. 

That he imagines to be ‘ huge (Luceetitts.) 

The habitual sight of things makes them familiar to the mind, 
which neither wonders nor inquires about the things seen every 
day (Cicero). 

It is the novelty rather than the greatness of things that 
incites us to seek after their cause. 

We must judge of the infinite power of Nature ^ with more 
reverence and with more acknowledgement of our ignorance 
and weakness. How many things of small likelihood there 
are, testified by trustworthy people, which, if we cannot 
be persuaded to believe, we should at least leave in sus- 
pense ! For to condemn them as impossible is to pretend, 
with rash presumption, to know how far possibility can go. 
If we rightly understood the difference between the im- 
possible and the unusual, between that which is contrary to 
the ordinary course of nature and that which is contrary to 
the common opinion of men, whilst not believing rashly nor 
lightly disbelieving, we should observe the rule of Nothing 
too much, enjoined by Chilo.^ 

When we read in Froissart that the Comte de Foix knew, 
in Bearn, the defeat of King John of Castile at Juberoth, 
the morrow after it took place, and of the way he said he 
came by the knowledge, we may be inclined to ridicule it ; 
as also that which our annals tell, that Pope Honorius, the 
very same day that King Philip Augustus died at Mantes, 
publicly solemnized his funeral rites, and commanded the 
same to he done throughout Italy. For the authority of 
those witnesses does not perhaps rank high enough to hold 
us in check. But what ! if Plutarch, besides several ancient 
examples which he cites, tells us that he knows for certain 
that, in the time of Domitian, the news of the battle lost by 

^ In the copy of the 1588 edition with Montaigne’s MS. notes and 
corrections, ‘ Nature ’ is here substituted for the original ‘ Dieu 

® This maxim has also been attributed to Solon and others, 
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Antony in Germany was published at Rome, many days’ 
journey from thence, and dispersed throughout the world, 
the very day it was lost ; and if Caesar maintains that it 
has often happened that the report anticipated the occur- 
rence, shall we say that those simple people allowed them- 
selves to be gulled like the common sort, through not being 
so clear-sighted as we are ? Can there be anything clearer, 
more keen and discriminating than Pliny’s judgement, when 
he is pleased to set it at work ; anything more remote from 
want of balance ? I leave aside ius surpassing knowledge, 
of which I make less account. In which of those two 
respects do we surpass him ? True it is however that there 
is no schoolboy, however young, who could not convict him 
of falsehood, and who is not prepared to give him a lesson 
on the progress of Nature’s worl^. 

When we read in Bouchet of the miracles wrought by the 
relics of Saint Hilary, let it go : his credit is not snmciently 
great to bar ns the liberty of disbelieving him. But to 
condemn wholesale aU those and similar stories seems to me 
a singular impudence. The great Saint Augustine testifies 
to having seen a blind child restored to sight upon the relics 
of Saint Gervaise and Saint Protasius at Milan ; a woman 
cured at Carthage of a cancer by the sign of the cross made 
upon her by a woman newly baptized ; Hesperius, a familiar 
friend of his, driving out the spirits that infested his house, 
with a little earth from the sepulchre of our Lord, and, this 
earth being afterwards transported to the church, a para- 
lytic immediately cured by it ; a woman in a procession, 
after touching the shrine of Saint Stephen with a nosegay 
and then rubbing her eyes with the same, recovering her 
long-lost sight ; together with many other miracles of which 
he says he was himself an eyewitness. Of what are we to 
accuse him and two holy bishops, Aurelius and Maximinus, 
whom he calls upon to confirm his statements ? Shall it be 
of ignorance, simplicity, credulity, or of knavery and impos- 
ture ? Is there any man in our day so impudent as to think 
himself comparable to them, either in virtue and piety, or 
in knowledge, judgement, and ability ? Who^ though they 
should allege no reason^ might persuade me by their sole 
authority (Cicero). 

It is a presumption of great danger and consequence, not 
to mention the absurd temerity it implies, to contemn what 
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we cannot conceive. For after you have, with your fine 
understanding, established the limits of truth and falsehood, 
and you find that you are bound to believe things stranger 
even than those you deny, you have already obhged yourself 
to abandon them. Now, what seems to me to bring so much 
trouble to our conscience, in these times of religious com- 
motion, is the way in which the Catholics surrender their 
beliefs. They imagine themselves to be acting the part of 
moderate and intelligent men when they cede to their op- 
ponents some of the articles in dispute. But, besides that 
they do not see what an advantage it is to the attacking 
party when you begin to give ground and retire, and how 
much he is thereby encouraged to pursue his point, those 
articles which they select as being the most indifferent are 
sometimes most important. Either we must submit wholly 
to the authority of our ecclesiastical polity, or entirely dis- 
pense with it. It is not for us to determine what portion of 
obedience we owe to it. 

And I may say this moreover, from experience, having in 
days gone by exercised the same liberty of picking and 
choosing on my own behaK, regarding as indifferent certain 
points in the observances of our Church which appeared to 
me either too singular or too meaningless ; when I came to 
communicate these points to men of learning I found them 
to have a substantial and very solid foundation, and that 
it is mere stupidity and ignorance that leads us to accept 
them with less reverence than the rest. Why do we not 
remember how much contradiction we are conscious of even 
in our own judgement ? how many thmgs there are which 
yesterday were to us articles of faith and to-day are but 
fables ? Vainglory and curiosity are the two scourges of 
our soul. The latter prompts us to thrust our noses into 
everything, and the former forbids us to leave anything 
unresolved and undecided. 

CHAPTER 28 
OF FRIENDSHIP 

AS I was considering the way in which a painter in my 
-LXemployment planned his work, I had a mind to imitate 
him. He chooses the fairest spots, the middle of each wall, 
for a picture that is elaborated with aU his talent, and the 
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vacant space around it he fills in with grotesques, that is to 
say, fantastic paintings whose only charm lies in their 
variety and extravagance. 

And what are these essays but grotesque and monstrous 
bodies, pieced together of different members, without any 
definite shape, without any order, coherence, or proportion, 
except they be accidental ? 

Like a woman, lovely as a wish. 

Tailing off into a loathsome fish. (Hoeace.) 

In the second point indeed I go with my painter, but I 
fall short in the other and better part ; for my talent is not 
such that I could presume to attempt a picture that is rich, 
finished, and formed in accordance with art. It has occurred 
to me to borrow one of ^Etienne de la Boetie, which will cast 
a lustre on all the rest of this work. It is a dissertation to 
which he gave the name La Servitude Volontaire^ but some 
who did not know this have since very appropriately re- 
named it Le Contre Un. He wrote it by way of essay in his 
early youth, ^ in honour of liberty against tyrants. It has 
long been circulating among men of understanding, not 
without great and well-merited commendation, for it is ele- 
gant, and as full as can be. Yet it is far from being the best 
that he was capable of, and if, at the more mature age at 
which I knew him, he had adopted my plan of setting down 
his ideas in writing, we should see many rare things that 
would very nearly rival the writings of antiquity ; for par- 
ticularly in respect of natural gifts I know of no man who 
can compare with him. But he left behind him nothing 
besides this treatise (and it survived by chance, nor do I 
think he ever saw it after it left his hands), and a few 
memoranda on that Edict of January,^ made famous by our 
civil wars, which will perhaps yet find a place elsewhere. 
These are aU I have been able to recover of what he left (I, 
to whom, with such loving recommendation, when in the 
clutches of death, he bequeathed by will his library and 
papers), excepting the little volume of his works which I 

^ Montaigne originally added, ‘ having not yet reached the eighteenth 
year of his age.’ At the end of this chapter he calls him a ‘hoy of 
sixteen ’. 

® The Edict, issued in 1571, which granted the Huguenots the public 
exercise of their religion. 
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have already published.^ And I am particularly obliged to 
this piece of work, since it was the medium of our first ac- 
quaintance. For it was shown to me long before I had set 
eyes on him, and fibrst brought his name to my notice, thus 
paving the way to that friendship, which we cherished, as 
long as God willed it, so perfect and entire, that surely the 
like of it is seldom read of, and no sign of any such friend- 
ship is to be seen in the men of our day. It needs so many 
chances to build it up, that it is much if Fortune can bring 
it about once in three centuries. 

There is nothing to which Nature seems so much to have 
inclined us as to society. And Aristotle says that good law- 
givers had more respect to friendship than to justice. Now 
the supreme point of its perfection is this. For, speaking 
generally, all those amities that are created and nourished 
by pleasure or profit, public or private needs, are so much 
the less noble and beautiful, and so much the less friend- 
ships, as they introduce some other cause and design and 
fruit into friendship, than itself. 

Neither do the four kinds which antiquity knew, the 
natural, the social, the hospitable, and the venerean, either 
separately or conjointly, come up to the ideal friendship. 

That of children to their fathers is rather respect. Friend- 
ship is kept alive by communication, which, by reason of 
too great disparity, cannot exist between them, and would 
haply conflict with natural duties. For neither can all the 
secret thoughts of the father be communicated to his son, 
in order not to beget an unseemly familiarity, nor can the 
admonitions and corrections, which are among the first 
offices of friendship, be administered by the son to the father. 
There have been nations where it was the custom for chil- 
dren to kill their fathers, and others where the fathers killed 
their children, to avoid their becoming at some time a 
hindrance to each other ; and by the law of Nature the one 
depends on the destruction of the other. Some philosophers 
have been known to disdain their natural tie : witness 
Aristippus, who, being close pressed about the affection he 
owed to his children, as being come out of him, began to 
spit, saying that that had also come out of him, and that 

^ Containing translations of two minor works of Xenophon and 
Plutarch, and a collection of French poems ; published in two volumes 
in 1571. 
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we aiso breed lice and worms. And that other whom 
Plutarch tried to reconcile with his brother : " I do not 
think any the better of him, he said, for having come out 
of the same orifice.’ 

Truly the name of brother is a beautiful name, and full of 
affection, and on that model did he and I form our alliance.^ 
But that intervention of worldly goods, those divisions, and 
the fact that the wealth of the one is the other’s poverty, 
have a wonderful effect in softening and loosening the 
brotherly solder. Brothers having to conduct the progress 
of their advancement along the same path and at the same 
rate, they must of necessity often jostle and clash with one 
another. Moreover the agreement and the relation which 
beget those true and perfect friendships, why should they 
be found in natural brothers ? The father and son may be 
of entirely different dispositions, and brothers too. He is 
my son, he is my kinsman, but he is sullen, ill-natured, or a 
fool. And besides, the more these friendships are imposed 
upon us by law and natural obligation, the less is there of 
our voluntary choice and freedom. And our voluntary free- 
dom produces nothing more properly its own than affection 
and friendship. Not but that I have experienced on that 
side all that can possibly be experienced, having had the 
best father that ever was, and the most indulgent, even in 
his extreme old age ; and one who from father to son was 
descended from a family famed and exemplary in this re- 
spect of brotherly concord : 

Ehown 

For loving-kiadness father-like 
To all Ms brothers shown. (Horace.) 

As to comparing it with our affection towards women, 
though it be born of our choice, we cannot do it, nor include 
it in this category. Its fire, I confess, 

No stranger to the Goddess I, 

Who blends with pain our bitter-sweet delight, (Catullus.) 

is more active, fiercer, and more fervent. But it is a precipi- 
tate and volatile fire, fickle, and wavering, a feverish fixe, 
subject to fits and returns, that holds us only by one corner, 

^ They became /reres d" alliance, and called each other ‘ brother’. So 
afterwards Mile de Gournay became Montaigne’s fille d' alliance. 
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In friendsliip it is a general and universal warmth, tempered 
besides and equal, a constant and settled warmth, all gentle- 
ness and smoothness, with no sharp sting. What is more,^in 
sesual love there is but a frantic desire for that which flies 
from us : 

Like hunters that the flying hare pursue 

O’er hill and dale, through heat and morning dew. 

Which being taken, the quany they despise, ^ 

Being only pleased in following that which flies. (Ariosto.) 

As soon as it enters into the terms of friendship, that is to 
say into a conformity of wills, it flags and vanishes. Enjoy- 
ment destroys it, as having only a fleshly end and being 
sub] ect to satiety. Friendship, on the other hand, is enj oyed 
in proportion as it is desired ; it is bred, nourished, and in- 
creased only by enjoyment, as being spiritual, and the soul 
becoming refi.ned by practice. During this perfect friend- 
ship those fleeting affections once found a place in me, not 
to speak of him, who only too clearly confesses them in his 
poetry. Thus I harboured those two passions, each known 
to the other, but to be compared, never ! the first steadily 
soaring in proud and haughty flight, and disdainfully look- 
ing down upon the other going its way far, far below. ^ 

As concerning marriage, besides that it is a bargain to 
which only the entrance is free (its continuance being forced 
and constrained, and depending on something other than 
our will), a bargain moreover that is usually concluded to 
other ends, there supervene a thousand extraneous en- 
tanglements to unravel, sufficient to break the thread and 
disturb the course of a lively affection ; whereas in friend- 
ship there is no traffic or business except with itself. Be- 
sides, to tell the truth, women are ordinarily not capable of 
responding to this communion and fellowship, the nurse of 
this sacred bond ; neither does their soul appear firm enough 
to support the strain of so hard and durable a knot. And 
truly, if that were not so, if such a free and voluntary fami- 
liarity could be established, where not only the souls might 
have their complete enjoyment, but the bodies also shared 
in the alliance, in which the entire man was engaged, it is 
certain that the friendship would be the fuller and more 
perfect. But the sex has never yet, by any example, been 
able to attain to it, and, by common agreement of the 
ancient schools, is shut out from it. 
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And that other Greek licence is rightly abhorred by our 
moral conscience. For, there being, according to their 
practice, so necessary a disparity of ages and dfierence of 
services between the lovers, it no more answered sufficiently 
to the perfect union and harmony that we here require, than 
the other : For lohat love is this of friendship f Why does no 
man love either a deformed youth, or a handsome dd man ? 
(Cicero). For even the picture which the Academy draws 
of it will not belie me, I think, when I say this on its behalf : 
That this first frenzy inspired by the son of Venus in the 
heart of the lover at sight of a youth in his tender bloom, to 
which they allow all the insolent and passionate actions pro- 
duced by an immoderate ardour, was simply founded on an 
external beauty, the false image of corporeal generation. 
For it could not be founded on the mind, the proof of which 
yet lay concealed, being but at its birth and before the age 
of budding ; That if tid^ frenzy took possession of a base 
heart, the means of its pursuit was riches, presents, favour 
in advancement to dignities, and such other base merchan- 
dise which one disapproves. If it fell on a more generous 
heart, the means of corruption were likewise generous : 
philosophical instruction, precepts to reverence religion, to 
obey the laws, to die for the good of one's country, examples 
of valour, wisdom, justice ; the lover studying to render 
himseK acceptable by the good grace and beauty of his 
soul, that of his body being long decayed, and hoping, by this 
mental fellowship, to establish a firmer and more durable 
contract. 

When this courtship had its effect in due season (for that 
which they do not require in the lover, that he should bring 
leisure and discretion to his pursuit, they strictly require 
to. the loved one, since he had to judge of an internal beauty, 
diffi cult to know and, being hidden, hard to discover), there 
was born in the loved one the desire of a spiritual conception 
by the mediation of a spiritual beauty. The latter was the 
main thing ; corporeal beauty was accidental and second- 
ary : quite the contrary to the case of the lover. For this 
reason they prefer the loved one, and aver that the gods 
also prefer him ; and they greatly reprove the poet Aeschylus 
for having, in the love of AchiUes and Patroclus, given the 
lover's part to Achilles, who was in the fikst and beardless 
bloom of youth, and the handsomest of the Greeks. 
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This general fellowship being established, the chief and 
more worthy partner in it exercising his functions and pre- 
dominating, they say that there proceeded fruits very 
profitable to the private and public weal ; that it consti- 
tuted the strength of the countries where the custom pre- 
vailed, and the chief defence of equity and freedom : witness 
the salutary loves of Harmodius and Aristogiton. There- 
fore they call it sacred and divine. And, by their account, 
only the violence of tyrants and the cowardice of the people 
are inimical to it. In short, all that can be said in favour 
of the Academy is that it is a love terminating in friendship, 
which definition agrees well enough with that of the Stoics : 
That love, is the attempt to gain the friendship of one to whom we 
are attracted by beauty (Cicero). 

I return to my description of a more even and respectable 
kind of friendship. They only are to be reputed friendships 
when the character is fortified and matured by age (Cicero) . For 
the rest, what we commonly call friends and friendship are 
no more than acquaintanceships and intimacies contracted 
by chance or for some advantage, by means of which our 
souls come together. In the friendship I speak of, our souls 
blend and melt so enthely, that there is no more sign of the 
seam which joins them. If I am pressed to say why I loved 
him, I feel that I can only express myself by answering, 

‘ Because it was he, because it was I.’ 

There is, over and above my reason and all that I am 
able particularly to say, I know not what inexplicable power 
of fate, as mediator of this union. We sought one another 
before we met, from reports we had each heard of the other, 
which wrought upon our affections more than reports are, 
in reason, supposed to do ; I believe by some heavenly 
ordinance. We embraced one another by our names. And 
at our first meeting, which chanced to be at a great feast 
and town gathering, we found ourselves so taken with one 
another, so well acquainted, so bound together, that from 
that moment nothing could be so close as we were to one 
another. He wrote an excellent Latin satire,^ which is 
published, in which he excuses and explains the precipitancy 

^ A didactic poem, rather than a satire in our sense of the word, of 332 
lines, in which he admonishes his younger friend (by about two years), to 
be on his guard against the allurements of pleasure, to which Montaigne 
was in his opinion a little too much addicted. 
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of our mutual understanding, so suddenly come to perfec- 
tion. Having begun so late, and with so little chance of a 
long duration (for we were both grown men and he several 
years my senior), our friendship had no time to lose ; and it 
was not of the kind to conform to the regular pattern of mild 
friendships, which need all the precautions of a long pre- 
liminary intercourse. This one had no other model than 
itself, and can only be compared with itself. This is no one 
special consideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, nor a 
thousand : it is I know not what quintessence of all this 
mixture, which, having taken possession of my whole will, 
carried it to plunge and lose itself in his ; which, having 
taken possession of his whole will, carried it to plunge and 
lose itself in mine, with a Like hunger and emulation. I may 
truly say lose, reserving as we did nothing to ourselves, that 
was either his or mine. 

When Lelius, in the presence of the Roman consuls, who, 
after Tiberius Gracchus was condemned, persecuted all those 
who had been in secret intelligence with him, came to ask 
Cains Blossius (who was his chief friend), what he would 
have done for him, he replied, ' Everything.’ ' What means 
everything ? answered Lelius ; what if he had commanded 
you to set fixe to our temples ? ’ ‘ He would never have 
commanded that.’ ‘But supposing he had done so?’ ‘I 
should have obeyed him/ answered Blossius. If he was so 
perfect a friend to Gracchus as the historians say, he was 
not justified in offending the consuls by this bold and ex- 
treme confession, and should not have given up the assur- 
ance he had of Gracchus’s intentions. Those however who 
accuse him of answering seditiously do not well understand 
this mystery, nor do they presuppose, as was the case, that 
he had Gracchus’s will in his sleeve, both by his influence 
and knowledge. They were friends first, then citizens, more 
friends to one another than friends or enemies of their 
country, or than friends of ambition or sedition. Having 
wholly given themselves up to one another, they absolutely 
held the reins of one another’s inclination ; and if you 
suppose this team to have been guided by virtue and led by 
reason (without which it would be quite impossible to har- 
ness it), Blossius’s answer was such as it should be. If their 
actions lost their handle, they were neither, according to my 
measure, friends to one another nor friends to themselves. 
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For the rest, this answer does not ring any more true than 
would mine if some one questioned me in this fashion : ' If 
your will commanded you to kill your daughter, would you 
kill her ? ’ and I assented. For that would be no evidence 
of a consent to do it, because I am in no doubt with regard 
to my will, and just as little in regard to that of such a 
friend. AH the arguments in the world cannot possibly dis- 
possess me of the certainty I have of my friend’s intentions 
and opinions. Not one of his actions could be reported to 
me, whatever aspect it might bear, but that I could immedi- 
ately discover its motive. Our souls travelled together in 
such unity, they regarded each other with so ardent an 
afiection, and with a like affection saw into the very depths 
of each other’s hearts, that not only did I know his heart as 
well as my own, but I should certainly have trusted hi m , in 
any matter concerning myself, sooner than myself. 

I cannot allow those other common friendships to be 
placed in the same line with ours. I have as much know- 
ledge of them as another, and of the most perfect of their 
kind, but I should not advise any one to measure them with 
the same rule ; he would be much mistaken. In those other 
friendships one has to walk with the bridle in one’s hand, 
prudently and cautiously : the knot is not tied so tightly 
but that it will cause some misgiving. ‘ Love him, said 
Chile, as if you had one day to hate him ; hate him, as if 
you had to love him.’ This precept, which is so abominable 
in this sovereign and commanding friendship, is of salutary 
use in the common and customary friendships, to which 
must be applied the saying that j^istotle was so fond of, 

‘ 0 my friends ! there is no friend.’ 

In this noble intercourse, good offices and benefits, the 
feeders of other friendships, deserve not even to be taken 
into account, by reason of the complete blending of our 
wills. For even as the love I bear to myself is not increased 
by the succour I give myself in time of need, whatever the 
Stoics may say, and as I feel no gratitude to myself for the 
service I do myself ; so the union of such friends, being 
truly perfect, makes them lose the sense of such duties, and 
hate and banish from theic minds these words that imply 
separation and distinction : benefit, obligation, gratitude, 
pquest, thanks, and the like. Everything being actually 
in common between them, wills, thoughts, opinions, posses- 
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sionSj wives, children, honour, and life, and their agreement 
being such that they are but one soul in two bodies, accord- 
ing to the very apt definition of Aristotle, they can neither 
lend nor give anj^hing to one another. That is why the 
makers of laws, in order to honour marriage with some 
imaginary resemblance to this divine alliance, interdict all 
donations between husband and wife ; meaning to infer 
therefrom that all should belong to each of them, and that 
they have nothing to divide and share out between them. 

If, in the friendship of which I speak, one could give to 
the other, it would be the one who received the benefit that 
lays his friend under an obligation. For, as each of them 
studies above all to benefit the other, it is he who furnishes 
the matter and occasion that plays the Hberal part, by 
giving his friend the satisfaction of doing that to him which 
he most desires. 

When the philosopher Diogenes was in want of money he 
used to say that he redemanded it of his friends, not that he 
demanded it. And to show how that works m practice, I 
will relate a singular example from antiquity. 

Eudamidas of Corinth had two friends, Charixenus a Si- 
cyonian and Aretheus a Corinthian. When on his death-bed, 
being poor, and his two friends rich, he made his will after 
this manner : ‘ My legacy to Aretheus is that he maintain 
my mother and support her in her old age ; to Charixenus, 
that he give my daughter in marriage, and provide her with 
as good a dowry as he is able to afford ; and in case one of 
them chance to die I appoint his survivor to take his place.’ 
They who first saw this testament laughed at it ; but when 
the heirs were informed of it, they accepted it with a singular 
satisfaction. And one of them, Charixenus, dying five days 
later, leaving Aretheus at liberty to take his place, the latter 
supported the mother with great care, and of five talents he 
had in his estate, he gave two and a half as a marriage 
portion to his only daughter, and two and a half to the 
daughter of Eudamidas ; and the two weddings took place 
on the same day. 

This example is very complete, except for one objection, 
namely the number of friends. For that perfect friendship 
of which I speak is indivisible : each one gives himself so 
wholly to his friend, that there remains to him nothing to 
divide with another ; on the contrary he grieves that he is 
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not double, triple, or fourfold, and that he has not several 
souls and several wills, to confer them all on the object of 
his love. 

Common friendships are capable of being shared : we may 
love one for his handsome exterior, another for his easy- 
going manners, another again for his liberality ; this one 
for his fatherly and that one for his brotherly ways, and so 
forth ; but this friendship which possesses the soul and 
dominates it with absolute power, cannot possibly be split in 
two. If two at the same time entreated your assistance, to 
which of them would you hasten ? If they required of you 
opposite services, how would you arrange it ? If one of 
them imparted to you a secret that it would be useful for 
the other to know, how would you solve the difficulty ? 

The unique and paramount friendship dissolves all other 
obligations. The secret that I have sworn not to reveal to 
another, I may without perjury communicate to one who is 
not another : that is myself. It is miracle enough to divide 
oneseM into two, and they know not the greatness of it who 
speak of dividing oneself into three Hothiug is extreme 
that has its like. And he who supposes that I can equally 
love each of two, and that they can love one another and 
me as much as I love them, makes a multiple brotherhood of 
a thmg that is most one and united, and of which even one 
is the rarest thing in the world to find. 

The sequel of that story agrees very well with what I was 
saying, for Eudamidas makes it a kindness and a favour to 
his friends to employ them for his needs. He leaves them 
heirs to his liberality, which consists in giving into their 
hands the means of benefiting him. And without doubt 
the power of friendship is much more richly evident in his 
action than in that of Aretheus. 

In short, these are delights which are not to be imagined 
by one who has not tasted them ; and therefore I highly 
honour the answer of a young soldier to Cyrus, who inquired 
of him what he would take for a horse that had just enabled 
him to win the prize in a race, and whether he would ex* 
change it for a kingdom : ' No indeed. She, but I would 
willingly part with it to gain a friend, if I could find a man 
worthy of such alliance.' Not a bad answer, ' if I could 
find ' ; for it is easy to find men fit for a superficial acquain- 
tance. But in the other kind, where we exhibit the very 
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depths of our heart and make no reservations, truly all the 
springs of action must be perfectly clear and true. 

In alliances that have but one end, we need only to pro- 
vide against the imperfections which particularly concern 
that end. It matters little to me what religion my physician 
professes, or my lawyer. This consideration has notidng to 
do with the friendly offices that they owe me. In the domes- 
tic relations that arise between me and those who serve me, it 
is the same. I am little curious to know whether my footman 
is chaste, so long as he is assiduous. And I am less afraid to 
engage a muleteer who is a gambler , than one who is an idiot , or 
a cook who swears than an ignorant one. I do not meddle with 
telling people what they are to do in the world (there are 
plenty of others who do that) ; I only say what I do myself. 

I do what pleases me, do thou the like. (Teeektce.) 

With the familiarity of the table I associate amusement, 
and not wisdom ; in bed, beauty comes before goodness ; 
in serious conversation, ability, even should sincerity be 
wanting ; and the like elsewhere. 

As he who was discovered astride on a stick playing with 
his children begged the man who surprised him at it not to 
speak of it until he was himself a father, supposing that the 
affection that would arise in his heart would make him a fair 
judge of such actions ; so I should wish to speak to people 
who have had experience of what I say. But knowing how 
far from common, nay how rare, is such a friendship, I have 
no expectation of finding a competent judge. For even the 
dissertations which the writers of antiquity have left us on 
the subject appear to me weak and fiat in comparison with 
my own sentiments. And in this particular the reality sur- 
passes even the precepts of philosophy : 

Nothiag, no, nothing on this earth, 

Whilst I have reason, shall I e’er 

With a true-hearted friend compare ! (Horace.) 

The old poet Menander declared that man to be happy 
who had been able to meet with but the shadow of a friend. 
He was truly right in saying so, especially if he spoke from 
experience. For, in truth, when I compare all the rest of my 
life, although by the grace of God it has been spent in ease 
and comfort, and, saving the loss of so dear a friend, free 
from any grievous affliction, and in great tranquillity of 

I H 
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mind ; having been well compensated with my natural and 
original advantages, without seeking any others ; when I 
compare all that, I say, with the four years which were 
granted me to enjoy the sweet companionship and society 
of that man, it is aU smoke, a dark and wearisome night. 
From the day when I lost him, 

The day which heaven hath willed to be 
Sacred for evermore, but ever sad to me, (Virgil.) 

my life has dragged on wearily, and the very pleasures which 
it offers me, instead of solacing me, redouble my grief for 
his loss. We were co-partners in everything, and it seems 
to me that I am robbing him of his share : 

Nor is it just to taste of pleasure here 

Till he return in safety to partake on’t. (Terek CE.) 

I was already grown so accustomed to being always and 
everywhere his second self, that I seem to be no more than 
a moiety : 

Ah, since untimely fate hath snatched thee hence. 

Thee, of my soul a part. 

Why should I linger on, with deadened sense 
And ever-aching heart, 

A worthless fragment of a fallen shrine ? 

No, no, one day hath seen thy death and mine. (Horace.) 

In all my actions and dreams I miss him, as he would 
indeed have missed me. For as he infinitely surpassed me 
in aU other virtues and talents, so he did in the duties of 
friendship. 

Why blush that for a friend so dear we grieve. 

Why stint our tears ? (Horace.) 

But, brother, what with mirth was once so rife 
Is turned to sadness by the timeless doom ; 

Dead with thy death is all that cheered my life, 

And all our house is buried in thy tomb ! 

Gone are the joys that, whilst thou yet wert here, 

Were by thy sweet affection fanned and fed, 

AU studies, all delights, that once were dear, 

I’ve banished from my soul since thou art dead. 

Oh, is thy voice for ever hushed and still ? 

0 brother, dearer far than life, shall I 
Behold thee never ? But in sooth I will 
For ever love thee, as in days gone by. (Catullits.) 

But let us give a little hearing to this boy of sixteen. 
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Having found that this work ^ has been since published, 
and with an evO intention, by those who seek to disturb and 
change the state of our government, without caring whether 
they improve it or not, and that they have mixed it up with 
some of their own scribblings, I have revoked my intention 
of inserting it in this place. And in order that the memory 
of the author may not be prejudiced in the eyes of such as 
cannot have had a real knowledge of his opinions and 
actions, I will inform them that this subj ect was handled by 
him in his early youth merely by way of an exercise, as a 
common theme that had been worn threadbare by a thou- 
sand other writers. I make no doubt that he believed what 
he wrote, for he was too conscientious to lie even in jest. 
And I know besides that, if he had had the choice, he would 
rather have been born in Venice than at Sarlac," and with 
good reason. But he had another maxim, sovereignly im- 
printed on his soul, which was to obey and submit very 
religiously to the laws under which he was born. There 
never was a better citizen, nor one more interested in the 
trancjuillity of his country, nor one more hostile to the 
commotions and innovations of his time. He would much 
rather have used his talents in suppressing them than in 
providing occasion for more mischief. His mind was 
moulded to a pattern of other ages than this. 

How, in place of that serious work I will substitute 
another, a product of that same season of his life, more 
gallant and lively. 


CHAPTER 29 

(Dedication of twenty-nine Sonnets of Etienne de la Boetie) 

TO MAD AM E DE GRAMMOXT, COMTESSE DE GUISSEN 

M adame, I offer you nothing of my own, either because 
it is already yours, or because I can see nothing in my 
writings that is worthy of you. But I desire that these 
verses, wherever they may appear, shall bear your name at 
their head, on account of the honour that will accrue to 

^ La Servitude Volontaire, mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. 
* Venice was then a republic ; Sarlac or Sarlat in P6rigord was 
La Boetie’s birthplace. 
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them from having the great Corisaiide d’Andouins ^ for 
their safe- conduct. I have deemed this to be a very suitable 
present for you, seeing that there are few ladies in France 
who have a better judgement in poetry, or who can write it 
more tellingly, than you ; and none who is as capable of 
giving life and spirit to it with those rich and beautiful notes, 
with which, among a milhon other charms, Nature has gifted 
you. Madame, these verses deserve to be cherished by you, 
for you will agree with me that none have come out of 
Gascony to surpass them in ingenuity and gracefulness, or 
that give evidence of having proceeded from a richer vein. 
And be not jealous that you have only the remainder of what 
I published some time ago under the patronage of your good 
kinsman, Monsieur de Foix ; ^ for these certainly have an 
indefinable something more lively and ebuUient, as he com- 
posed them in his greenest youth, kindled by a noble and 
beautiful flame about which, Madame, I will one day whisper 
in your ear. The others were written later, when he was a 
suitor for marriage, in honour of his wife, and already 
smack somewhat of marital coolness. And I am one of those 
who hold that poetry is nowhere so smiling as on a wanton 
and irregular subject. 

These poems may be seen elsewhere.^ 

CHAPTER 30 
OF MODERATION 

AS if our touch were infectious we, by our handhng, 
xjLcorrupt the things which in themselves are good and 
beautiful. We may grasp virtue in such a manner that she 
will become vicious, if we embrace her with too violent and 
fierce a desire. Those who say that there is never excess in 

^ ‘ La belle Corisande d’Andovins as the poets called her (her real 
name was Diane de Louvigny), was an ancestress of the Grammont of 
Hamilton’s Memoirs. It seems that the King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV of France, was enamoured of the fair lady in her widowhood, 
and had the intention of marrying her. 

^ A collection, of about a dozen French poems published in 1672. 

® In Montaigne’s revised copy of the 1588 edition the Sonnets are 
deleted by his own hand, clearly showing his intention that they should 
not appear in the projected new edition. 
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virtue, inasmuch as it is no longer virtue if there be excess 
in it, only play upon words : 

Note this too : push even virtue to excess 

And right grows wrong, and wisdom foolishness. (Hoeace.) 

This is a subtle consideration of philosophy. We may 
both love virtue too much, and carry a just action to excess. 
The divine voice fits this bias, ^ Be not wiser than you 
should, but be soberly wise.'" ^ 

I have known a certain prince to harm his reputation for 
religion by showing himself rehgious beyond every example 
of men of his sort.- 

I like temperate and middle natures. Want of modera- 
tion, even in the direction of the good, if it does not offend 
me, astonishes me, and I am at pains how to baptize it. 
The action of Pausanias’ mother, who gave the first infor- 
mation and brought the first stone for her son’s death, and 
that of the dictator Posthumius, who put his own son to 
death because his ^"•outhful ardour had, with happy results, 
impelled him towards the enemy a little in front of the 
ranlvS, appear to me more extraordinary than right. And I 
am inclined neither to counsel nor to imitate a virtue so 
ruthless and so costly. 

The archer who overshoots his mark misses as well as he 
who falls short of it. And my eyes trouble me equally when 
I suddenly mount up into a strong light and when I descend 
into the shadow. CaUicles, in Plato, declares philosophy, 
when carried to extremes, to be hurtful, and advises us not 
to plunge into it beyond the limits of the useful ; that taken 
in moderation it is pleasing and profitable, but that in the 
end it makes a man vicious and unsociable, contemptuous 
of religions and the common laws, an enemy of intercourse 
with his fellows, an enemy to human pleasures, incapable 
of all political administration, and of being helpful to others 
as well as to himself : a man to have his ears boxed with 
impunity. He speaks the truth ; for in its excess it en- 

^ St. Paul, Eomans xii. 3. The Authorized Version has: ‘For I say..* 
to every man that is among yon, not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think, but to think soberly, &o.’ 

® It is supposed that Montaigne was thinking of Henry III of France, 
of whom Pope Sixtus V said to Cardinal Joyeuse : ‘ Your king has done 
everything possible to be a monk, and I have done everything possible 
not to be one.’ 
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slaves our natural freedom, and by an importunate subtlety, 
turns us from the fair and plain path that Nature traces out 
for us. 

The love we bear to our wives is very lawful ; which has 
not, however, prevented theology from curbing and restrain- 
ing it. I seem to have once read in Saint Thomas, in a 
passage where he condemns the marriage of kinsfolk within 
the prohibited degrees, this reason among others, that there 
is a danger that the love one bears to a wife so nearly 
related may become excessive : for, if the marital love is 
whole and perfect as it should be, and there is added thereto 
that which is due to kinship, there is no doubt that this 
super -increase will carry such a husband beyond the bounds 
of reason. 

The sciences which regulate human morals, such as 
theology and philosophy, have their say in everything. 
There is no action ever so private and secret that it escapes 
their cognizance and jurisdiction. Those are very simple 
and ignorant who would condemn their meddling. They are 
like those women who expose their parts as much as you 
will in order to wanton ; shame forbidding them to do so 
to the physician. I will then, in the name of philosophy 
and religion, teach husbands this, if there are yet any who 
are too eager : that even those pleasures they enjoy in 
knowing their wives are to be condemned, unless they 
observe moderation therein ; and that in this connexion 
there is as much scope for licentiousness and debauchery as 
in an illicit connexion. Those shameless caresses which the 
first heat suggests to us in this sport, are not only indecently 
but detrimentally practised on our wives. If they must 
learn shamelessness let it be from others. They are always 
sufficiently lively for our need. I have always followed 
Nature's simple instructions. 

Marriage is a religious and holy bond ; wherefore the 
pleasure we derive from it must be a restrained and serious 
pleasure, mixed with some austerity ; it should be a some- 
what discreet and conscientious voluptuousness. And be- 
cause its chief end is generation, there are some who question 
whether, when we have no hope of such fruit, or when they 
are beyond the age or pregnant, it is permissible to seek their 
embraces. It is a homicide according to Plato. Certain 
nations, among others the Mohammedans, abominate any 
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connexion with, a pregnant woman ; many also with one who 
is in her courses. Zenobia received her husband but for one 
charge ; that done, she let him go free during the whole 
time of her conception, only then giving him permission to 
recommence : a brave and generous example of marriage. 

It was of some needy poet who was famished for this 
delight that Plato borrowed this story : That Jupiter one 
day attacked his wife so impetuously that, too impatient to 
wait till she had gained her couch, he threw her on the floor, 
and in the vehemence of his pleasure forgot the great and 
important resolutions he had but recently taken with the 
other gods in his celestial court ; and he boasted that he 
found this encounter as good as when he first deflowered her 
by stealth and unknown to their parents.^ 

The kings of Persia used to invite their wives to share in 
their banquets, but when the wine began to heat them in 
good earnest, and when they felt the need of giving an 
entirely loose rein to voluptuousness, they sent them back 
to their private apartments, that they might not participate 
in their immoderate appetites, sending for other women to 
take their places, to whom they were not obliged to show 
the same respect. 

Not all pleasures and gratifications are becoming in all 
classes of persons. Epaminondas committed to prison a boy 
of debauched habits ; Pelopidas entreated him, as a favour 
to himself, to set him at liberty. He refused, but granted 
the same request to a young girl his mistress, saying, ' that 
it was a gratification due to a sweetheart, but not to a 
captain. ’ Sophocles, when a partner in the Praetorship with 
Pericles, seeing a handsome youth who happened to be 
passing, said to Pericles, ‘ There goes a handsome youth ! ' 

‘ That, said Pericles, might be very well in one who is not 
a Praetor, who should have not only his hands, but his eyes, 
chaste.’ 

The Emperor Aehus Verus replied to his wife, when she 
complained that he went after the love of other women, 

‘ that he did so from conscientious motives, seeing that 
marriage was a name implying honour and dignity, not 
wanton and lascivious lust And our ancient ecclesiastical 
writers make honourable mention of a woman who repudi- 
ated her husband, not desiring to second his too lascivious 
^ Homer, Iliads xiv. 294. 
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and immoderate embraces. There is, in short, no pleasure, 
however legitimate, in which excess and intemperance are 
not to be condemned. 

But, to speak seriously, is not man a miserable creature ? 
Scarcely is it in his power, constituted as he is by nature, to 
enjoy a single pure and entire pleasure, yet he is at pains, 
by reasoning about it, to curtail it : he is not wretched 
enough, except by art and study he augment his misery : 

By art we multiply the woes of Fortune. (Propertius.) 

Man in his wisdom very foolishly exercises his ingenuity 
in lessening the number and sweetness of the pleasures that 
we have a right to ; as he industriously and successfully 
employs his artifices in tricking out and disguising the ills 
and alleviating the sense of them. 

Had I ruled the roast, I should have taken another more 
natural course, which is to say, a true, meet, and holy one, 
and I should perhaps have made myself strong enough to 
set bounds to it. What of our spiritual and bodily physi- 
cians, who, as if conspiring together, find no cure or remedy 
for the maladies of body and soul, except by way of misery, 
pain, and torment ? Vigils, fasts, hair-shirts, remote and 
solitary exiles, perpetual imprisonments, scourges, and other 
afflictions, have been introduced to that end ; the under- 
standing being that they shall be really afflictions, with 
bitterness and sting ; and that it shall not fall out as in the 
case of one Galho, who had been banished to the isle of 
Lesbos. News having been brought to Rome that he was 
giving himself a good time, and that what had been imposed 
on him as a penance was turned to his advantage, they 
changed their minds and recalled him home to his wijfe and 
family, and commanded him to stay in his house, in order 
to make him fittingly sensible to their punishment. For, to 
a man whose health and cheerfulness are sharpened by 
fasting, or to whom fish is more appetizing than flesh, these 
would cease to be salutary remedies ; just as in the other 
kind of medicine drugs have no effect on him who takes 
them with appetite and pleasure. The bitternesses and the 
reluctance are helpful to the operation. The constitution 
that would accept rhubarb as a familiar food would frus- 
trate its use : it must be something that gives pain to the 
stomach, if it is to effect a cure ; and here the common rule 
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is at fault, that things are cured by their contraries ; for 
here the evil cures the evil. 

This idea has some relation to that other very ancient 
belief, which was universally embraced in all religions, that 
Heaven and Nature are gratified by our massacres and homi- 
cides. So recently as in the time of our fathers, Amurath, 
at the taking of the Isthmus, immolated sis hundred young 
Greeks to his father’s soul, in order that this blood might 
serve as a propitiation to expiate the sins of the defunct. 
And in those lands newly discovered in our time, which are 
still pure and virgin compared with oius, this is ever3?where 
in some measure an accepted custom ; all their idols are 
drenched with human blood, not unaccompanied in many 
cases by horrible cruelties- They are burned alive, and 
when half roasted are withdrawn from the brazier in order 
to have their hearts and entrails plucked out. In other 
places even women are flayed alive, and in the skins thus 
dripping with blood others are clothed and disguised. Nor 
are there wanting examples of fortitude and resolution. For 
those poor sacrScial victims, old men, women, children, 
themselves go about a few days before, begging alms for an 
oflering at their sacrifice ; and they present themselves to 
the butchery singing and dancing with the spectators. 

The ambassadors of the King of Mexico, to give Fernando 
Cortez an idea of their master’s greatness, after telling him 
that he had thirty vassals, each one of whom was able to 
assemble a hundred thousand combatants, and that he re- 
sided in the most beautiful and the most strongly fortified 
city under heaven, added that he had to sacriflce to the gods 
every year fifty thousand men. Indeed it is said that he 
kept up a state of warfare with certain great neighbouring 
nations, not only to exercise the yoimg men of his country, 
but principally to provide himself with sufficient prisoners of 
war for his sacrifices. At a certain town in another country, 
as a welcome to Cortez, they sacrificed fifty men at once. 

I will tell one more story : Some of these people, having 
been beaten by him, sent to acknowledge his rule and seek 
his friendship. The messengers brought him three kinds of 
gifts, with these words : ‘Lord, here are five slaves: if you are 
a cruel god and feed on flesh and blood, eat them and we will 
bring you more ; if you are a gentle god, here are incense and 
feathers ; if you are a man, take these birds and fruits/ 

H 3 
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W HEN King Pyrrhus passed over into Italy, after ac- 
knowledging the good order that prevailed in the army 
that the Romans had sent to meet him, he said, ‘ I know not 
what barbarians are these (for so the Greeks called aU 
foreign nations), but the disposition of this army I see is by 
no means barbarous The Greeks said the same of the 
army which Elaminius brought into their country, as did 
also Philip, on viewing from an eminence the orderly distri- 
bution of the Roman camp, in his kingdom, under Publius 
Sulpicius Galba. Thereby we may see how we should be on 
our guard against clinging to vulgar opinions, and how we 
should judge things by the light of reason, and not from 
common rumour. 

I had living with me for a long time a man who had lived 
for ten or twelve years in that other world which was dis- 
covered in our century, in that place where Villegaignon 
landed/ which he called Antarctic France. This discovery 
of an unbounded country seems to me worthy of considera- 
tion. I do not know that I could pledge myseH that some 
other discovery may not be made in the future, so many 
persons greater than we having been mistaken about this 
one. I fear our eyes are greater than our bellies, and that 
we have more curiosity than capacity. We embrace all, 
but we clasp only wind. 

Plato introduces Solon, telling how he had learned of the 
priests of the city of Sais in Egypt that, in days of old and 
before the Deluge, there was a large island named Atlantis, 
directly at the mouth of the Strait of Gibraltar, which con- 
tained more countries than all Asia and Africa together ; 
and that the kings of that region, who not only possessed 
that island, but had extended their dominion so far into the 
mainland, that of the breadth of Africa they held as far as 
Egypt, and of the length of Europe as far as Tuscany, 
attempted to stride even into Asia, and to subjugate all the 
nations that border on the Mediterranean Sea as far as 
the gulf of the Greater Sea ^ ; and to that end traversed the 
Spains, Gaul, Italy, as far as Greece, where the Athenians 
stood up against them ; but that some time after both the 

^ In Brazil, in 1557, ^ The Black Sea. 
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Athenians and they and their island were swallowed up by 
the Flood. 

It is most likely that that extreme watery devastation has 
caused some wonderful alterations in the habitations of the 
earth, as it is thought that the sea cut off Sicily from Italy, 
These lands, ’tis said, one continent of yore 
(Such change can ages work) an earthquake tore 
Asunder ; in with havoc rushed the main, 

And far Sicilia from Hesperia bore. 

And now, where leapt the parted lands in twain, 

The narrow tide pours through, ’twixt severed town and plain ; 

(VlEGIL.) 

Cyprus from Syria, the island of Negropont from the main- 
land of Boeotia ; and elsewhere joined lands which were 
divided, by filling up the channels between them with sand 
and mud : 

Swamps, sterile long, all plashy, rank and drear, 

Groan 'neath the plough, and feed whole cities near. (Horace.) 

But it does not appear very likely that that great island was 
the new world that we have lately discovered, for it almost 
touched Spain, and it would have been an incredible result 
of an inundation to have removed it as far back as it is, more 
than twelve hundred leagues ; besides that our modern 
navigators have already almost discovered it to be no island, 
but a firm land holding together with the East Indies on the 
one hand, and on the other with the lands which lie under 
the two poles ; or, if it is separated from them, it is by so 
narrow a strait and interval, that it does not on that account 
deserve to be called an island. 

It would seem that there are movements, some natural, 
others diseased, in those great bodies as well as in our own. 
When I consider the inroads that my river, the Dordogne, 
is making even in my time, upon the right bank in its 
descent, and that in twenty years it has gained so much 
ground, and robbed many buildings of their foundations, I 
plainly see that an extraordinary disturbance is going on ; 
for if it had always been going on at this rate, or were to do 
so in the future, the face of the world would be entirely 
altered. But rivers are subject to changes : now they over- 
flow in one direction, now in another, now they keep within 
their beds. I do not speak of the sudden inundations whose 
causes are manifest. In Medoc, along the sea-shore, my 
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brother the Sieur d’Arsac sees an estate of his buried beneath 
the sands that the sea vomits before it ; the tops of several 
buildings are still visible ; his rents and domains have been 
converted into very poor pasturage. The inhabitants say 
that the sea has been for some time pushing so strongly 
towards them, that they have lost four leagues of land. 
These sands are its harbingers, and we see great dunes of 
moving sand, that march haK a league before it, and are 
gaining ground. 

The other testimony from antiquity, from which some 
infer this discovery, is in Aristotle, if at least that httle book 
Of Unheard-of Marvels be his. He there relates how certain 
Carthaginians, having ventured across the Atlantic Sea, out- 
side the Strait of Gibraltar, and navigated a long time, had 
at last discovered a large fertile island, all clothed in woods, 
and watered by broad and deep rivers, far remote from any 
mainland ; and that they, and others after them, attracted 
by the goodness and fertility of the sod, had gone thither 
with their wives and children and begun to settle there. The 
lords of Carthage, seeing that their country was gradually 
becoming depopulated, expressly forbade any more to go 
there, on pain of death, and drove out those new settlers, 
fearing, it is said, lest in course of time they might multiply 
to such an extent as to supplant themselves and ruin their 
state. This narration of Aristotle no more agrees with our 
new-found lands than the other. 

This man I had was a simple and ignorant fellow : hence 
the more fit to give true evidence ; for your sophisticated 
men are more curious observers, and take in more things, 
but they glose them ; to lend weight to their interpretations 
and induce your behef , they cannot help altering their story 
a little. They never describe things as they reaUy are, but 
bend them and mask them according to the point of view 
from which they see things, and, to make their judgements 
the more credible and attractive, they are not loath to add 
a httle to their matter, and to spin out and amplify their 
tale. Now we need either a very truthful man, or one so 
simple that he has not the art of building up and giving an 
air of probability to fictions, and is wedded to no theory. 
Such was my man ; and he has besides at different times 
brought several sailors and traders to see me, whom he had 
known on that voyage. So I shall content myself with his 
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information, without troubling myself about what the cos- 
mographers may say about it. 

We need topographers who would give us an exact account 
of the places which they have visited. But because they 
have this advantage over us that they have seen Palestine, 
they claim to enjoy the privilege of telling us new things of 
all the rest of the world. I would have every man write 
about what he knows, and no more than he knows, not only 
in this but on all other subjects. For a man may have some 
particular knowledge or experience of the natui’e of a river 
or a fountain, who otherwise knows no more than what 
everybody knows. Yet he will undertake, in order to circu- 
late this little scrap of knowledge, to write a book on the 
whole science of physics. From this fault spring many great 
abuses. 

ISTow, to return to my subject, from what I have heard of 
that nation, I can see nothing barbarous or uncivilized about 
it, except that we all call barbarism that which does not fit 
in with our usages. And indeed we have no other level of 
truth and reason but the example and model of the opinions 
and usages of the country we five in. There we always see 
the perfect religion, the perfect government, the perfect and 
accomplished mamier of doing all things. Those people are 
wild in the sense in which we call wild the fruits that 
Nature has produced by herself and in her ordinary pro- 
gress ; whereas in truth it is those we have altered arti- 
ficiall}^ and diverted from the common order, that we 
should rather call vild. In the first we stiU see, in full life 
and vigour, the genuine and most natural and useful virtues 
and properties, which we have bastardized in the latter, and 
only adapted to please our corrupt taste. And yet in some 
of the uncultivated fruits of those countries there is a 
dehcacy of flavour that is excellent even to our taste, and 
rivals even our own. It is not reasonable that art should 
gain the point of honour over our great and powerful mother 
Nature. We have so overburdened the beauty and richness 
of her works with our inventions, that we have quite 
smothered her. And yet, wherever she shines in her purity, 
she marvellously puts to shame our vain and trivial efforts, 

Uncared, unmarked the ivy blossoms best ; 

Midst desert rocks the ilex clusters still ; 

And sweet the wild bird’s untaught melody. (Propebtius.) 
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With all our efforts we are unable even to copy the nest 
of the smallest of little birds, its contexture, its beauty and 
convenience ; not so much as the web of the poor spider. 

All things, says Plato, are produced either by Nature, or 
by chance, or by art : the greatest and most beautiful by 
one or other of the two first ; the least and most imperfect 
by the latter. 

Those nations, then, appear to me so far barbarous in this 
sense, that their minds have been formed to a very slight 
degree, and that they are still very close to their original 
simplicity. They are still ruled by the laws of Nature, and 
very little corrupted by ours ; but they are still in such a 
state of purity, that I am sometimes vexed that they were 
not known earlier, at a time when there were men who could 
have appreciated them better than we do. 

I am sorry that Lycurgus and Plato had no knowledge of 
them, for it seems to me that what we have learned by con- 
tact with those nations surpasses not only all the beautiful 
colours in which the poets have depicted the golden age, 
and all their ingenuity in inventing a happy state of man, 
but also the conceptions and desires of Philosophy herself. 
They were incapable of imagining so pure and native a 
simplicity, as that which we see by experience ; nor could 
they have believed that human society could have been 
maintained with so little human artifice and solder. This is 
a nation, I should say to Plato, which has no manner of 
traffic ; no knowledge of letters ; no science of numbers ; 
no name of magistrate or statesman ; no use for slaves ; 
neither wealth nor poverty ; no contracts ; no successions ; 
no partitions ; no occupation but that of idleness ; only a 
general respect of parents ; no clothing ; no agriculture ; no 
metals ; no use of wine or corn. The very words denoting 
falsehood, treachery, dissimulation, avarice, envy, detraction, 
pardon, unheard of How far removed from this perfection 
would he find the ideal republic he imagined ! Men neivly 
come from the hands of the gods (Seneca). 

These manners first by nature taught. (Virgil.) 

For the rest, they live in a region with a very agreeable 
and very temperate climate, so that, according to my wit- 
nesses, a sick man is rarely seen ; and they assured me that 

^ This is the passage which Shakespeare, through Elorio’s translation! 
reproduced almost word for word in The Tempest, Act n, sc. i. 
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they had never seen any man shaking vith palsy, or with 
dripping eyes, toothless or bent with age. They are settled 
along the sea-coast, and closed in on the land side by large 
and high mountains, the land between them and the sea 
extending for a hundred leagues or thereabouts. They have 
great abundance of fish and flesh, which bear no resemblance 
to ours, and they eat them roasted without any other 
preparation. The first man w'ho brought a horse thither, 
although he had associated with them on several previous 
voyages, so horrified them in the riding posture, that they 
shot him dead with arrows before recognizing him. 

Their buildings are very long, capable of holding two or 
three hundred souls, covered with the bark of taU trees, the 
strips resting by one end on the ground, and leaning to and 
supporting one another at the top, after the manner of some 
of om: barns, the coverings of which slope down to the 
ground and serve as side-waUs. They have a wood so hard 
that they can cut with it, of which they make their swords, 
and gridirons to roast their meat. Their beds are made of 
cotton tissue, suspended from the roof like those in our 
ships, each one having his own : for the women sleep apart 
from their husbands. 

They rise with the sxm and eat immediately after rising, 
for the whole day : for they have no other meal. They 
driok nothing wdth that meal, like some other Eastern 
peoples of whom Suidas tells us, who drank apart from eat- 
ing ; hut they drink several times a day, and to excess. 
Their drink is made of some root, and is of the colour of our 
claret wanes, ^ and they only drink it warm. This beverage 
will keep only two or three days ; it has a slightly pungent 
taste, is anything but heady, good for the stomach, and 
laxative for such as are not used to it, but a very pleasant 
drink for those who are. For bread they use a certain white 
material resembling preserved coriander. I have tried 
some of it : it is sweet but rather tasteless. 

The whole day is spent in dancing. The younger men 
hunt animals with bows. Some of the women meanwhile 
spend their time warming their drink, which is their chief 
duty. One of their old men, in the morning before they 
begin to eat, preaches to the whole barnfull of people in 

^ Vin clairef, claret wine (is commonly made of white and red grapes 
mingled, or growing together). — C otgeave. 
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common, walking from one end to the other, repeating the 
same words several times, until he has finished the round 
(for the buildings are quite a hundred paces in length). He 
recommends only two things, valour against the enemy and 
love to their wives. And they never fail to stress this obliga- 
tion, which forms their refrain, ^ that it is they who keep 
their wine warm and seasoned 

In several places, among others in my house, may be 
seen the formation of their beds, of their ropes, their wooden 
swords and bracelets, with which they cover their wrists in 
battle, and large canes open at one end, by the sound of 
which they keep the time and rhythm of their dances. They 
are close shaven all over, and remove the hair much more 
neatly than we do, although their razors are only made of 
wood or stone. They believe the soul to be immortal, and 
that those who have deserved well of the gods are lodged in 
that part of the heaven where the sun rises, and those 
who are damned in the west- 

They have some kind of priest and prophet, who very 
seldom appears among the people, having his dwelling in 
the mountains. On his arrival there is a great feast and a 
solemn assembly of several villages (each barn, as I have 
described it, forms a village, and they are about a French 
league distant one from the other). This prophet speaks to 
them in public, exhorting them to virtue and their duty ; 
but their whole ethical science comprises only these two 
articles : an unfaltering courage in war and affection to their 
women. This man foretells things to come, and the issue 
they are to expect from their enterprises ; urges them to 
war, or holds them back ; but he does so on the understand- 
ing that, where he fails to prophesy correctly, and if things 
turn out otherwise than he has predicted, he is cut into a 
thousand pieces if he is caught, and condemned for a false 
prophet. For that reason he who has once miscalculated is 
seen no more. 

Divination is a gift of God, wherefore to abuse it ought to 
beregardedas a punishable imposture. Among the Scythians, 
when the prophets failed to hit the mark, they wore laid, 
shackled hand and foot, on a little cart filled with heather 
and drawn by oxen, on which they were burned. They who 
take in hand such matters as depend on the conduct of 
human capacity are to be excused if they do their best. 
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But those others who come and delude us with assurances 
of an extraordinary faculty that is beyond our ken, should 
they not be punished when they fail to carry out what they 
promise, and for the temerity of their imposture ? 

They have their wars with the nations beyond their 
moimtaiiis, further back on the mainland, to which they go 
quite naked, with no other w^eapons but bows or wooden 
swords pointed at one end, after the fashion of the tongues 
of our boar-spears. It is marvellous with what obstinacy 
they fight their battles, which never end but in massacre 
and bloodshed : for of routs and terrors they know not even 
the meaning. Each man brings back as a trophy the head 
of the enemy he has slain, and fixes it over the entrance 
to his dwelling. After treating his prisoner well for a con- 
siderable time, and giving him all that hospitality can de- 
fuse, his captor convokes a great gathering of his acquain- 
tance. He ties a cord to one of his prisoner's arms, holding 
him at some distance for fear of being hurt, and gives the 
other arm to be held in the same way by his best friend ; 
and these two, in presence of the whole assembly, dispatch 
him wdth their swords. This done, they roast and eat him 
in common, and send bits of him to their absent friends. 
Not, as one might suppose, for nourishment, as the ancient 
Scythians used to do, but to signify an extreme revenge. 

And that it is so, may be seen from this : having per- 
ceived that the Portuguese, who had allied themselves with 
their adversaries, infidcted a different kind of death on their 
prisoners, which was to bury them up to the waist, shoot 
the upper part of the bodies full of arrows, and afterwards 
to hang them ; they imagined that these people of another 
world (seeing that they had sown the knowledge of a great 
many vices among their neighbours, and were much greater 
masters than themselves in every kind of wickedness) had 
some reason for adopting this kind of vengeance, and that 
it must be more painful than their own ; wherefore they 
began to give up their old method, and followed this one. 

I am not so much concerned that we should remark on 
the horrible barbarity of such acts, as that, whilst rightly 
judging their errors, we should be so blind to our own. I 
think there is more barbarity in eatmg a live than a dead 
man, in tearing on the rack and torturing the body of a man 
still full of feeling, in roasting him piecemeal and giving 
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him to be bitten and mangled by dogs and swine (as we have 
not only read, but seen within fresh memory, not between 
old enemies, but between neighbours and fellow citizens, 
and, what is worse, under the cloak of piety and religion), 
than in roasting and eating him after he is dead. 

Chr^^sippus and Zeno, the leaders of the Stoic sect, 
thought indeed that there was no harm in making use of 
our carrion for any purpose in case of necessity, and of 
extracting nourishment from it. And our ancestors, when 
besieged by Caesar in the city of Alexia, decided to relieve 
the famine during the siege by eating the bodies of the old 
men, women, and other persons incapable of fighting ^ 

Time was, the Gascons, as old tales relate. 

Thus fed, contended long with cruel fate. (Juvenal.) 

And physicians are not afraid of using it in all sorts of ways 
as cures, either for inward or outward application. But no 
man’s brain was ever so disordered that he would excuse 
treachery, disloyalty, cruelty, tyranny, which are our ordi- 
nary vices. 

We may therefore well call those people barbarians in 
respect to the rules of reason, but not in respect to ourselves, 
who surpass them in every kind of barbarity. 

Their warfare is entirely noble and generous, and is as 
fair and excusable as can be expected in that human disease : 
their only motive being a zeal for valour. They do not 
strive to conquer new territory, for they still enjoy that 
luxuriance of nature which provides them, without labour 
and pains, with all necessary things in such abundance, 
that they have no need to enlarge their borders. They are 
still in that happy state of not desiring more than their 
natiual needs demand : all that is over and above it is for 
them superfluity. 

They generally call each other, if of the same age, 
brothers ; if younger, children ; and the old men are fathers 
to all the others. These latter leave to their heirs in common 
the full and undivided possession of their property, without 
any but that pure title that Nature gives to her creatures, 
by bringing them into the world. If their neighbours cross 
the mountains to attack them, and gain the victory over 
them, the acquisition of the victor is the glory and advan- 
tage of having proved himself the superior in valour and 
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virtue, for otherwise they have no need for the spoils of the 
vanquished ; and so they return to their own country, 
where they have no want of any necessaries, nor even of 
that great portion, which is to know how to enjoy happily 
their condition, and be content with it. These do the same 
in their turn. They ask of their prisoners no other ransom 
but a confession and acknowledgement of being vanquished. 
But you will not find one in a whole century who would not 
rather die than yield, either by word or look, one tittle of 
an invincible greatness of courage ; not one who would not 
rather be killed and eaten than even pray to be spared. 
They are very liberal in their treatment of their prisoners, 
in order to make life the more dear to them, and usually 
entertain them with threats of their impending death, the 
torments they will suffer, the preparations made to that 
end, the cutting up of their limbs, and the banquet that will 
be made at their expense. All this is done with the sole 
purpose of extorting from them a weak or spiritless word, or 
to give them a desire to escape, in order to gain the advantage 
of having terrified them and shaken their firmness. For 
indeed, if rightly taken, therein alone lies the real victory : 

The victor’s wreath no triumphs more attest 

Than when the foe’s subjection is confest. (Claudian.) 

The Hungarians, very bellicose fighters, did not formerly 
pursue their advantage further than making their enemy 
cry for mercy. For, after forcing from them that confes- 
sion, they let them go without hurt or ransom, except, at 
the most, making them pledge their word not again to take 
up arms against them. 

We often enough gain an advantage over our enemy which 
is a borrowed advantage, and to which we have no real 
claim. To have more muscular arms and legs is the quality 
of a porter, not a sign of valour ; skill is a dead and corporal 
quality : it is a stroke of fortune that causes our adversary 
to stumble or to be dazzled by the glare of the sun ; it is a 
trick of art and science that makes an able fencer, who may 
easily be a coward and an insignificant feUow. 

A man’s value and estimation consists in heart and will : 
there lies his true honour. Valour is strength, not of legs 
and arms, but of heart and soul ; it hes not in the goodness 
of our horse, or our weapons, but in our own. He who falls 
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fighting with obstinate courage, if his legs fail him^ he fights 
on Ms knees (Seneca). He who, in spite of being in danger 
of imminent death, abates nothing of his assurance, who, in 
yielding up his soul, still fixes on his enemy a firm and scorn- 
ful glance, is vanquished, not by us, but by Fortune : he is 
slain but not conquered. 

The most valiant are sometimes the most unfortunate. 
Hence there are triumphant defeats that vie in glory with 
victories, Neither did those four sister victories, the most 
glorious that the sun has ever beheld with its eyes, of 
Salamis, Plataea, Mycale, and Sicily, ever dare to oppose 
their combined glories to the glory of the discomfiture of 
King Leonidas and his comrades at the pass of Thermopylae. 

What man ever hastened with a more glorious and am- 
bitious desire to the winning, than Captain Ischolas did to 
the losing, of a battle ? What man ever used more care and 
ingenuity to secure his own safety than he did to ensure his 
destruction ? He Tvas charged to defend a certain pass in 
the Pelopomiesus against the Arcadians. But knowing that 
he was wholly unable to do so, on account of the nature of 
the place and the inequality of the forces, and being sure 
that every man who confronted the enemy must needs re- 
main on the spot ; on the other hand, deeming it unworthy 
both of his own virtue and magnanimity, and of the name 
of a Spartan, to fail in his charge, he adopted a middle 
course between these two extremes, which was in this 
manner : the youngest and most active of his band he 
reserved for the service and defence of their country, and 
sent them home ; and with those whose loss would be of 
less account he decided to hold the pass, and with their 
death make the enemy purchase their entry as dear as 
possible. And so it fell out : for, being presently surrounded 
on every side by the Arcadians, after a great butchery of 
them he and his comrades were all put to the sword. Was 
ever a trophy raised to a victor that was not rather due to 
these vanquished men ? The part that true victory plays 
is the struggle, not the coming off safe ; and the honour of 
virtue consists in combating, not in beating.^ 

To return to our narrative. Far from giving in, in spite 
of all they suffer, these prisoners, on the contrary, during 

^ A combattrcy non d battre ; Montaigne is very fond of this kind of 
jcux de mots. 
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the two or three months that they are held in captivity, 
bear a cheerful countenance ; they urge their captors to 
hasten to put them to the proof, defy them, insult them, 
reproach them with their cowardice and the number of 
battles lost against their own countr^unen. 

I have a song composed by a prisoner, which contains 
this outburst : ' Come boldly, every one of you, and 
assemble together to dine off me, for you shall at the same 
time eat your fathers and grandfathers, whose flesh has 
served to feed and nourish this body. These muscles, this 
flesh and these veins are yours, poor fools that you are I 
can you not see that they still contain the substance of your 
ancestors’ limbs ? Eelish them well, you wfll find that they 
have the flavour of your own flesh.’ A fiction that by no 
means savours of barbarity. On the pictures which repre- 
sent these prisoners being executed or at the point of death, 
they are seen spitting in the face of their slayers or making 
mouths at them. Indeed they never cease to challenge and 
defy them by word and look until the breath is out of their 
body. Verily here we see men who are indeed savages if we 
compare them with ourselves : for either they must be so 
in good sooth, or we ; there is a wonderful distance between 
their character and ours. 

The men there have several wives, and the higher their 
reputation for valour the greater is the number of their wives. 
It is a remarkably beautiful feature in their marriages, 
that the same jealousy that our wives have to keep us from 
the love and favours of other women, they have to an equal 
degree to procure it. Being more solicitous for their husbands’ 
honour than for anything else, they use their best endeavours 
to have as many companions as they can, seeing that that 
is a proof of their husbands’ worth. 

Ours will cry ‘ miracle but it is not so. It is after all 
a proper matrimonial virtue, but of the highest order. 
And in the Bible, Leah, Eachel, Sarah, and Jacob’s wives ^ 
accommodated their husbands with their fair handmaids ; 
and Livia gratified Augustus’ appetites to her own detri- 
ment ; and Stratonice, the wife of King Deiotarus, not only 
lent her husband the use of a very beautiful young chamber- 

^ These inaccuracies must be put down to Montaigne’s defective 
memory, not to ignorance ; he did not profess to be one of your savants 
who verify every statement they make by looking up the authorities. 
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maid in her serTice, but carefully brought up her children, and 
gave them a shoulder in succeeding to their father’s estates. 

And, that it may not be supposed that all this is done 
through a simple and slavish obligation to follow usage, and 
under the weight of authority of their ancient customs, 
without reasoning or judgement, and because their minds 
are too dull to imagine any other, I must give a few proofs 
of their intellectual capacity. Besides the warhke song I 
have just cited I have another, of an amorous nature, which 
begins thus : ' Adder, stay ; stay, adder, that thy colours 
may serve as a pattern for my sister to work a rich girdle 
to give to my love : thus shall thy beauty and the dis- 
position of thy spots be preferred for aU time to all other 
serpents.’ This first verse is the burden of the song. Now, 
I have enough knowledge of poetry to judge this much : 
that not only is there nothing barbarous in this idea, but 
that it is altogether Anacreontic. Their language, by the 
way, is a soft language, with an agreeable tone, and their 
terminations resemble the Greek. 

Three men of this nation, not knowing how dear, in tran- 
quillity and happiness, it will one day cost them to know 
the corruptions of this side of the world, and that this inter- 
course will be the cause of their ruin, which indeed I imagine 
is already advanced (poor wretches, to be allured by the 
desire to see new things and to leave their own serene sky 
to come and see ours!), were at Bouen at a time when the 
late King Charles the Ninth was there. The King had a 
long talk with them. They were shown our ways, our 
pomp, the form of a fine city. After that somebody asked 
their opinion, desiring to know what they most wondered 
at. They mentioned three things, the third of which I am 
sorry to have forgotten, but I still remember two. They 
said that in the first place they thought it very strange that 
so many big men with beards, strong and armed, who were 
about the King (they were probably thinking of the Swiss 
who formed his guard) should submit to obey a child, and 
that they did not rather choose one of their own number to 
command them. Secondly (they have a way of speaking of 
men as if they were halves of one another), that they had 
observed that there were men amongst us, full and gorged 
with all kinds of good things, and that their halves were 
begging at their doors, emaciated with hunger and poverty ; 
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and they thought it strange how these necessitous halves 
could suffer such injustice, and that they did not seize the 
others by the throat, or set fire to their houses. 

I had a long talk with one of them ; but I had an inter- 
preter who followed my meaning so badly, and was at such 
a loss, in his stupidity, to take in my ideas, that I could get 
little satisfaction out of him. When I asked the native, 
‘ Wliat he gained from his superior position among his 
people ? ’ (for he was a captain, and our sailors called him 
a kmg), he said it was " to march foremost in war k How 
many men did he lead ? He pointed to a piece of ground, 
to signify as many as that space could hold : it might be 
four or five thousand men. Did aU his authority lapse with 
the war ? He said ' that this remained, that, when he 
visited the villages that were dependent on him, they made 
paths through their thickets, by which he might pass at his 
ease.’ All this does not sound too ill ; but hold 1 they 
don’t wear trousers. 


CHAPTER 32 

THAT WE SHOULD SOBERLY MEDDLE WITH JUDGING 
THE DIVINE ORDINANCES 

T he true field and subject of imposture are things un- 
known, because, in the first place, mere strangeness 
induces belief ; and moreover, as they do not come within 
our ordinary experience, we lose the means of combating 
them. For that reason, says Plato, it is much easier to 
satisfy people when speaking of the nature of the gods, than 
when speaking of the nature of men : because the ignorance 
of the hearers gives us a fine and wide range and every free- 
dom to discuss hidden matters. 

Whence it comes that nothing is so firmly believed as that 
of which we know least, and that there are no people so 
confident as those who entertain us with fictions, such as 
Alchemists, Prognosticators, Astrologers, Palm-readers, 
Physicians, id genus omne. To whom I should like to join, if 
I dared, a pack of people, interpreters and ordinary record- 
keepers of the designs of God, who profess to find out the 
causes of every event, to see into the secrets of the divine 
will and discover the incomprehensible motives of its works ; 
and, although the variety and continual discordance of 
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events drive them from corner to corner,^ from east to west, 
still persist in following their ball, and with the same chalk 
paint black and white. 

In a certain Indian nation they observe this commendable 
custom : When they have had the worst in a battle or 
encounter, they publicly ask pardon of the sun, which is 
their god, as if they had committed an unjust action : 
attributing their good or evil fortune to the divine reason, 
and submitting to it their own reason and judgement. 

It is enough for a Christian to believe that all things come 
from God, to accept them with acknowledgement of his 
divine and inscrutable wisdom, taking them, however, as 
well meant, in whatsoever form they may be sent to him. 
But I disapprove the common practice of tr5dng to confirm 
and bolster up our religion by the success and prosperity of 
our enterprises. Our faith has other foundations enough, 
without authorizing it by results ; for when a people is 
accustomed to hear arguments which are so plausible and 
so much to their liking, there is a danger lest, when events 
turn out to their disadvantage and contrary to their ex- 
pectation, their faith be shaken. As in our present wars of 
religion, those who had the best of it in the engagement at 
La Eochelabeille, loudly rejoicing over this accidental 
success and regarding their good fortune as a certain appro- 
bation of their cause ; when they afterwards came to excuse 
their misfortune at Montcontour and Jarnac, by saying 
that if they had not a people wholly at their mercy it was 
because they were being chastised and scourged by a 
fatherly hand, they make it quite clear that they are taking 
double payment for grinding one sack of corn, and blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath.^ It would be better to 
explain to them the true foundations of truth. 

It was a fine naval victory that was won a few months 
ago against the Turks under the leadership of Don John of 
Austria ; ® but it has pleased God at other times to let us 
see other such, to our loss. 

^ As in a tennis-court. 

“ At La Rochelateille the Huguenots defeated the Catholics ; in the 
other two engagements they were defeated. Jarnac came first, so that 
the word ‘ afterwards ’ is misleading. 

By the combined fleets of Spain, Venice, and the Pope, on the 7th 
October 1571, in the Gulf of Lepanto. It was in this engagement that 
the author of the immortal Don Quixote was seriously wounded. 
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In short, it is a hard matter to reduce divine things to our 
scale, without their sufferiug waste. And he that would 
take upon himself to give reasons for Axius and Leo his 
Pope, the principal leaders of that heresy, dying, at different 
times, so similar and so strange a death (for they both, after 
withdrawing from the debate, with a pain in the bowels, to 
their closet, suddenly gave up the ghost), and declare that 
the divine vengeance was aggravated by the circumstance 
of the place, might very well add the death of Heliogabalus, 
who was also killed in a privy. But what about Irenaeus, 
who was involved in the same fate ? 

God, desiring to teach us that the good have something 
else to hope for, and the wicked something else to fear, than 
the fortunes and misfortunes of this world, controls and 
allots these according to his occult disposition, and deprives 
us of any occasion for foolishly explaining them to our 
advantage. And they deceive themselves who endeavour, 
by human reasonings, to make themselves out the better. 
They never score a hat with their rapier, but they get two in 
return. Saint Augustine proves it finely against his adver- 
saries. It is a conflict that is decided by the weapons of 
memory rather than by those of reason. 

We must be content with the light which it pleases the 
sun to communicate to us by its rays ; and he who lifts up 
his eyes to receive more light into his body, let him not 
think it strange if, as a punishment for his overweeningness, 
he loses his sight. For what man is he that can know the 
counsel of God ? or who can think what th e will of the Lord is ? ^ 

CHAPTER 33 

OF FLEEING FROM PLEASURES AT THE PRICE OF LIFE 

I HAD indeed observed that most of the ancients agree on 
this point : That it is time to die when there is more evil 
than good in living ; and that to preserve our life to our 
torment and discomfort, is to offend against the very laws 
of Nature, as the old precepts teU us : 

Or live without distress, or die in happiness. 

’Tis good for us to die, when life brings infamy. 

0 better far to die, than live in misery ! {Gnomic poets,) 

But as for carrying contempt for death to such a degree as 
^ Book of Wisdom is. 13, in the Apocrypha. 
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to make it a reason for withdrawing from the honours, 
riches, dignities, and other favours and blessings of Fortime, 
as we call them, as if Reason had not enough to do in 
persuading us to abandon them without thrusting this new 
charge upon her ; I had never seen it either enjoined or 
practised, until that passage of Seneca fell into my hands, 
where, counselling Lucilius, a powerful personage and of 
great authority with the Emperor, to give up his Ihe of 
pleasure and ostentation, and retire from worldly ambitions 
to a life of solitude and philosophic repose, to which Lucilius 
opposed some difficulties, he said : ‘ My advice is, that 
either you quit this life you are leading, or life altogether ; I 
do indeed counsel you to follow the easier path, and to untie 
rather than cut the knot you have tied so badly, provided 
that you cut it, if it cannot be otherwise untied. There is no 
man so cowardly but that he would rather fall once for all 
than be always tottering.’ I should have expected this ad- 
vice to be conformable to the hard doctrines of the Stoics, 
but it is more strange that it should be borrowed of Epicurus, 
who writes in a similar vein and on a like occasion to 
Idomeneus. 

Yet I think I have observed some sentiments of the same 
nature in men of our own religion, but expressed with 
Christian moderation. Saint Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, 
that famous enemy of the Arian heresy, being in Syria, was 
informed that Abra his only daughter, whom he had left 
at home with her mother, was sought in marriage by the 
most eminent lords of the country, she being a beautiful, 
rich, and very well educated damsel in the flower of her age. 
He wrote to her (as we may see) that she should withdraw 
her affections from all those pleasures and advantages which 
were set before her eyes ; that on his travels he had found 
a much greater and more worthy match, a bridegroom of 
much greater power and magnificence, who would bestow 
upon her gifts of robes and jewels of inestimable price. His 
design was to make her lose the appetite and use of mundane 
pleasures, and wed her wholly to God ; but as the shortest 
and surest means to that end appeared to him to be the 
death of his daughter, he did not cease, by vows, prayers, and 
orisons, to beseech God to take her from this world, and call 
her to him. And so it happened, for soon after his return she 
departed from him, whereat he exhibited a singular joy. 
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This man seems to outbid the others, since from the very 
outset he has recourse to this means, which the others only 
adopt subsidiarily ; and besides, it concerned his only 
daughter. 

But I will not omit the end of this story, although it is 
not to the point. Saint Hilary's wife, having heard from 
him how by his will and design he had brought about the 
death of their daughter, and how much happier she was in 
being removed from this world than in being iu it, conceived 
such a lively apprehension of the eternal and celestial beati- 
tude, that she begged her husband most earnestly to do the 
same for her. And God, having soon after taken her to 
him in response to their combined prayers, it was a death 
embraced with a singular and mutual contentment. 


CHAPTER 34 

FORTUNE IS OFTEN MET HAND IN HAND WITH REASON 

T he inconsistency of the various swings of Fortune^ 
makes her necessarily show herself in all sorts of dis- 
guises. Can any act of justice be more clearly expressed 
than this ? The Due de Valentinois,^ having resolved to 
poison Adrian, Cardinal of Corneto, with whom his father 
Pope Alexander the Sixth and himself were going to sup 
at the Vatican, sent one ahead of him with a bottle of 
poisoned wine and strict injunctions to the butler to take 
charge of it very carefully. The Pope arriving before his 
son and calling for drink, the butler, who supposed that 
this wine had only been recommended to him on account 
of its excellence, poured out some of it for the Pope ; and 
the Duke himself arriving just in time for the meal, and 
relying upon his bottle not having been touched, drank some 
in his turn : with the result that the father died on the spot, 
and the son, after being long tormented by sickness, was 
reserved for another and worse fate. 

Sometimes she seems to. mock us of set purpose. The 
Seigneur d’Estrees, at that time ensign to Monsieur de 

^ Montaigne’s frequent use of the word Fortune instead of Providence 
was censured by the Papal authorities at Rome. 

® Caesar Borgia. 
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V endome, and the Seigneur de Licques, lieutenant in the com- 
pany of the Due d’Ascot, being both servants ^ of the sister 
of the Sieur de FouqueroUes, although they were on different 
sides (as sometimes happens among frontier neighbours), 
the Sieur de Licques carried off the prize ; but on the very 
wedding-day, and, what was worse, before going to bed, the 
bridegroom, being desii'ous to break a lance in honour of 
his yoimg bride, went out to a skirmish near St. Omer, where 
the Sieur d’Estrees, being the stronger, made him prisoner ; 
and, to make his advantage the more triumphant, the 
damsel was fain — 

When forced from her endearments to unclasp 
The spouse so lately welcomed to her bower ; 

Forced, ere a second winter’s long, sweet nights 
Could to her hungry love such rapture give, — (Catullus.) 

to entreat him of his courtesy to give up his prisoner, which 
he did : since the French noble never denies anything to a 
lady. 

Does it not appear as if fate were an artist ? Constantine, 
son of Helen, founded the empire of Constantinople ; and 
so many centuries later, Constantine, a son of Helen, 
ended it. 

Sometimes she is pleased to outdo our miracles. We have 
it on record that when King Clovis was besieging Angou- 
leme, the walls fell of themselves by divine favour ; and 
Bouchet borrows from some authority that King Robert, 
laying siege to a city, and having stolen away to solemnize 
the feast of Saint Aignan at Orleans, being at his devotions 
at a certain part of the Mass, the walls of the besieged city 
fell to ruin without any effort on the part of the besiegers. 
She acted quite against the grain in our wars against Milan. 
For Captain Reuse, laying siege on our behalf to the town 
of Eronne, and having sprung a mine under a large stretch 
of wall, it was lifted bodily from its base ; but it dropped 
back all of a piece and so straight into its foundation, 
that the besieged were no worse off than before. 

Sometimes she practises medicine. Jason Phereus, being 
given up by the doctors for an* abscess on the chest, and 
desirous to be rid of it, at least by death, desperately hurled 
himself into the thick of the enemy in a battle, where he 


1 i.e, suitors for the hand of. 
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received a wound in the body so pat, that his abscess burst 
and he was cured. 

Did she not surpass the painter Protogenes in knowledge 
of his art ? This man, having finished the picture of a 
weary and spent hound, to his own satisfaction in every 
respect except that he was unable to paint the foam and 
slaver to his liking ; vexed with his work, he took his sponge, 
and, soaked as it was in various colours, hurled it against 
the picture, with intent utterly to deface it ; Fortune most 
aptly directed the throw to the right spot on the dog’s jaw, 
and accomplished what his art had been unable to effect. 

Does she not sometimes correct and amend our counsels ? 
Isabel, Queen of England, having to recross from Zealand 
to her own kingdom with an army, to assist her son against 
her husband, had been lost if she had landed at the port she 
intended, as her enemies were lying in wait for her there ; 
but Fortune cast her to another place against her will, and 
there she came to land in safety. And that ancient, hurhng 
a stone at a dog, hit and killed his step-mother, had he not 
good reason to give utterance to this line : 

Fortune is better advised than we 1 (MeiiTandee.) 

Icetes had suborned two soldiers to kiU Timoleon, while 
he was sojourning at Adrana in SicHy. They chose the time 
when he should be offering sacrifice, and, mingling with the 
crowd, they were making signs to one another that the 
moment was propitious for their business, when behold a 
third soldier who, dealing one of them a heavy blow on the 
head with his sword, strikes him dead to earth, and escapes. 
His fellow, supposing himself discovered and undone, ran 
to seek sanctuary at the altar, promising to teU the whole 
truth. As he was teUing the story of the conspiracy, behold 
the third man again, who had been caught and was being 
pushed and kicked for a murderer through the crowd to- 
wards Timoleon and the most eminent persons in the 
assembly. There he cries for mercy, saying he had justly 
killed his father’s assassin, verifying his assertion on the 
spot with the help of witnesses with whom his good fortune 
very opportunely provided him, that his father had in truth 
been slain in the city of the Leontines by him on whom he 
had taken vengeance. He was awarded ten Attic minae for 
having had the good fortune to make the death of his own 
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father the occasion of saving from death the common father 
of the Sicilians. In this case the justice of Fortune surpasses 
aU the laws established by human wisdom. 

To make an end of it. Does not the following fact dis- 
close a very manifest application of her favour, goodness, 
and singular piety ? The two Ignatii, father and son, having 
been proscribed by the Triumvirs at Rome, nobly resolved 
to deliver their hves into each other’s hands, and thus 
frustate the cruelty of the tyrants. They ran upon one 
another sword in hand ; Fortune directed their points and 
caused the two thrusts to be equally fatal, and, adding to 
the honour of so noble a love, left them just enough strength 
to withdraw their armed and blood-stained hands from the 
wounds and clasp each other in so tight an embrace, that 
the executioners severed both their heads at one blow, 
leaving their bodies stiU fast linked together in this noble 
bond, and their wounds so joined that they lovingly drank 
in each other’s blood and remnant of life. 

CHAPTER 35 

OP A WANT IN OUR ADMINISTRATION 

M y late father, a man of a very clear judgement though 
aided by nature and experience alone, said to me one 
day that he had wished to organize a scheme to establish 
in the towns a certain fixed place, to which they might 
resort who had need of anythnig, and have their business 
entered by an official appointed for that purpose ; such as, 

‘ I have pearls for sale ; I want to buy pearls ; So-and-so 
desires a companion to go with him to Paris ; So-and-so 
wants a servant with such and such qualifications ; So-and- 
so wants a master ; So-and-so a labourer ; one this, another 
that, each according to his need.’ And it seems to me that 
this method of informing one another of one’s wants would 
be of no slight advantage in public intercourse ; for at all 
times there are conditions that are in need of one another, 
and, for want of mutual understanding, people are left in 
great necessity.^ 

I have heard, with a feeling of great shame for the age we 

^ This idea was realized not very long after, in 1631, by the founding of 
the Gazette de France, the first French daily paper. 
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lire in, that under our very eyes two most excellent men of 
great learning have died in a condition of not having 
enough to eat, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, and Se- 
bastianus Castalio in Germany ; and I believe that there 
are a thousand who would have invited them to their houses 
under very advantageous circumstances, or succoured them 
where they were, if they had known. 

The world is not so generally corrupt but that I know of 
a man ^ who would very heartily wish that the means that 
had been placed in his hands by his forbears might be used, 
as long as it should please Fortune to allow him to enjoy 
them, in sheltering from want persons eminent and dis- 
tinguished in any kind of excellence, who are sometimes 
driven to extremes by misfortune ; who would at least set 
them up in such a way that they would be lackhig in good 
sense if they were not content. 

In his economic administration my father had this 
system, which I commend but am quite incapable of follow- 
ing : besides the daybook of household transactions, in 
which were entered the petty accounts, payments, and bar- 
gains which did not require the hand of a notary, which day- 
book was kept by a receiver ; he entrusted to the man who 
did his writing business, a daily paper in which he set down 
all the happenings of any note, and day by day the memoirs 
of the faroily history : very pleasant to read when time 
begins to efface the remembrance of them, and often very 
handy for clearing up any doubts : ‘ When this business 
was begun, when finished ; What visitors came, with what 
retinue, and how long they stopped : Our travels, our 
absences, marriages, deaths ; The receiving of good or bad 
tidings ; Change of principal servants ; such and such 
matters.’ An ancient usage which I consider good to 
revive, by each man in his own home. And I think myself 
a fool to have neglected it.^ 

^ Montaigne perhaps meant himself. There is other evidence that 
there was in him a good deal of the milk of human kindness. 

® But Montaigne carried out the idea on his travels through Germany 
and Italy in 1580-1, when he kept a diary written partly by a secretary, 
partly by himself, portions of which are intensely interesting. 
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OF THE CUSTOM OF WEARING CLOTHES 

W HATEVER I may be aiming at, I am obliged to force 
some barrier of custom : so carefully has she barred 
all our approaches ! I was considering within myself in 
this chilly season, whether the fashion of going about quite 
naked, in those lately discovered nations, is a fashion im- 
posed by the warm temperature of the air, as we say of the 
Indians and the Moors, or whether it is the original custom 
of mankind. Inasmuch as all things under heaven, as the 
holy word declares,^ are subject to the same laws, men of 
understanding are wont, in considerations such as these, 
where we must distinguish the natural laws from those 
which have been invented, to have recourse to the general 
pohty of the world, where there can be nothing counterfeit. 

Now, all other creatures being fittingly provided with 
needle and thread, to maintain their being, it is really not 
to be beheved that we alone should have been brought into 
the world in this defective and indigent state, in a state that 
cannot be mahatained without foreign aid. So I hold that, 
as plants, trees, animals, all that lives, are by Nature 
equipped with sufficient covering to protect them against 
the injury of the weather, 

And therefore almost all 
Are covered either with hides, or else with shells, 

Or with the horny callus, or with bark, (Lucretius.) 

so were we ; but, like those who with artificial light ex- 
tinguish the light of day, we have extinguished our proper 
means with borrowed means. And it is easy to see that it is 
custom that makes impossible to us, what is not so : for 
among those nations that have no knowledge of clothes, 
there are some that dwell in much the same climate as we 
do ; and moreover, the most dehcate parts of us are those 
which are always uncovered, the eyes, the mouth , the nose, 
the ears ; in the case of our peasants, as with our ancestors, 
the pectoral and ventral parts. If we had been born on 
condition of wearing farthingales and galligaskins, I make 
no doubt but that Nature would have armed with a thicker 
^ Ecclesiastes ix. 2 , 3, 
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skin wiiat she has exposed to the battery of the seasons, as 
she has done the finger-ends and the soles of the feet. 

Why does this seem hard to believe ? Between my habit 
of clothing and that of a peasant of my country-side there is 
a much greater distance than between his and that of a man 
who is clothed only in his skin. 

How many men, especially in Turkey, go naked as a 
matter of religion 1 Somebody or other asked one of our 
beggars whom he saw in his shirt in the depth of winter, 
as merry as a grig and feeling the cold as little as many a 
man who is muffled up to the ears in sable, how he could 
patiently bear it. ‘ And you, sir, he replied, you have your 
face uncovered ; now, I am ail face.’ The Italians tell a 
tale of, I think, the Duke of Florence’s fool, that his master 
asking him how, being so poorly clad, he could bear the cold, 
which he himself was hardly able to do : ‘ Follow my recipe, 
he replied, and pile on aU the garments you have, like me, 
and you will feel the cold no more than I do.’ Kong 
Massinissa could not be induced, even in his extreme old 
age, to go with bis head covered, were it ever so cold, stormy 
or rainy. The same is told of the Emperor Severus. 

In the battles fought between the Egyptians and the 
Persians, Herodotus says that both he and others remarked 
that, of those who were left dead on the field, the skulls of 
the Egyptians were without comparison harder than those 
of the Persians, by reason that the latter always have their 
heads covered, first with biggins and afterwards with 
turbans, and the former are shaven from infancy and un- 
covered. 

And King Agesilaus observed the habit, until his de- 
crepitude, of wearing the same clothing in winter as in 
summer. Caesar, says Suetonius, always marched at the 
head of his army, and most often on foot, bareheaded, 
whether in sunshine or rain ; and the same is said of 
Hannibal ; 

Bareheaded then he braved the raging storm. (Silius Itaxious.) 

A Venetian, who had long resided in the kingdom of 
Pegu, and has but lately returned from thence, writes that 
both the men and women of that country always go bare- 
foot, even on horseback, the rest of their body being clothed. 

And Plato gives this wonderful advice, that, to keep the 
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whole body in health, we should give the feet and head no 
covering but that which Nature has provided. 

The man who, following our King, was chosen King of 
Poland,^ and who is indeed one of the greatest princes of 
our age, never wears gloves, nor does he change, however 
severe the weather in winter, the bonnet he wears indoors. 
Just as I cannot go loose and unbuttoned, the labourers 
round about here would feel fettered if they had to button 
up. Varro contends that, when it was ordained that we 
should uncover in presence of the gods or the magistracy, 
it was rather for our health’s sake, and to harden us against 
the inclemency of the weather, than upon the account of 
reverence. 

And since we are on the subject of cold, and being French- 
men accustomed to array ourselves in motley colours (not 
I myself, for ‘like my father I seldom wear any but black 
or white), let me add, in another connexion, that Captain 
Martin du Bellay relates how, on the march to Luxemburg, 
he experienced so sharp a frost that the munition wine was 
cut with an axe or hatchet, and distributed among the 
soldiers by weight, and that they carried it away in baskets ; 
and Ovid, as near as can be, 

The frozen wines retain the vessel’s shape, 

Of which, instead of draughts, they pieces take. 

The frosts are so severe at the mouth of the Palus 
Maeotides,^ that at the same place where Mithridates’ lieu- 
tenant had fought a battle, dry-footed, with the enemy and 
defeated them, when summer was come he again won a 
naval battle against them. The Eomans suffered a great 
disadvantage, in the engagement they fought with the 
Carthaginians near to Placentia, in going to the charge with 
blood stiffened and limbs benumbed with cold ; whilst 
Hannibal had distributed fire throughout his host to warm 
his soldiers, and each company was provided with oil, where- 
with anointing themselves they might render their sinews 
more supple and active, and encrust their pores against the 
blasts of air and the icy wind that was then blowing. 

The retreat of the Greeks from Babylon to their own 
country is become famous on account of the hardships and 
discomforts which they had to surmount. One of them was 

^ Henri III and Stephen Bathori. “ The Sea of Azov. 
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that, being met in the mountains of Armenia by a terrible 
snowstorm, they lost all knowledge of the country and the 
roads ; and, beiag thus suddenly besieged, they were a day 
and night without food, most of their cattle dead, many of 
themselves dead, many blinded by the driving hail and the 
dazzling snow, many crippled in then extremities, many 
stiff, paralysed and unable to move through cold, though 
in full possession of their senses. 

Alexander saw a nation where they bury their fruit-trees 
in winter to protect them from the frost [; and we may also 
see the same thing]. 

Apropos of clothmg, the King of Mexico would change his 
raiment four times a day, never putting on the same again, 
using his cast-off clothing for his continual charities and 
rewards ; and neither pot, nor dish, nor other kitchen or 
table utensO served more than once. 


CHAPTER 37 

OF CATO THE YOUHGER 

I DO not share that common error of judging another by 
myself. I can readily appreciate in him qualities differing 
from my own. AJthough I am tied down to one line of 
conduct, I do not, as others do, oblige the world to follow 
it ; and I believe in and conceive a thousand contrary ways 
of life ; and, unlike the common run of men, I more readily 
admit our differences than our resemblances. I can excuse, 
as much as any one could wish, another from possessing my 
quahties or folio wing my principles, and consider him 
simply in himself, without relation to others, moulding him 
to his own model. Though not myself continent, I can none 
the less sincerely acknowledge the continence of the Feuil- 
lants ^ and the Capuchins, and approve their way of life ; 
I can very easily imagine myself in their place, and love and 
honour them the more for being other than myseH. 

I am singular in my desire that we should all be judged 
apart from others, and that I may not be expected to con- 

^ A reKgious order founded in 1574, about tbe time this was written, 
near Toulouse. The monks observed the Cistercian rule, with the 
addition of several other austerities, such as drinking out of human skulls 
aud eating on the ground. 
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form to the general pattern. My own weakness in no way 
alters the good opinion I ought to have of the strength and 
vigour of those who deserve it : There are men who praise no 
action that they are not themselves able to imitate (Cicero). 
Crawling in the slime of the earth, I do not fail to exalt even 
to the clouds the inimitable greatness of some heroic souls. 
It is a great point in my favour to have a well regulated 
judgement, though it may not appear in my actions, and to 
keep at least this sovereign quality free from corruption. 
It is something to have a good intention when my legs fail 
me. This age in which we hve, in this part of the world at 
least, is so dull and leaden that, I will not say the exercise, 
hut the mere conception of virtue is lacking : it would seem 
to be no more than a piece of college jargon ; 

Virtue ’s a phrase, and morals verbal tricks. 

They think, just as a grove is merely sticks ; (Horace.) 

which they ought to reverence^ even though they are unable to 
comprehend it (Cicero). It is a trinket to hang in a cabinet, 
or at the tip of the tongue, or to be worn Hke an ear-ring for 
ornament. 

Virtuous actions are no longer recognized : those which 
bear the face of them have not the essence, for it is profit, 
glory, fear, custom, and other such extraneous motives that 
impel us to perform them. The justice, valour, and courtesy 
that we exercise under their influence may be so named in 
respect to others and for the appearance they bear in 
public ; but in the doer they can in no wise be virtuous : 
they have another end in view, and another motive cause. 
Now, Virtue will acknowledge nothing that is not done 
through and for herself alone. 

In that great battle of Potidaea^ which the Greeks under 
Pausanias gained against Mardonius and the Persians, the 
victors, according to their custom, coming to divide among 
them the glory of the exploit, attributed to the Spartan 
nation the pre-eminence of valour in that encounter. The 
Spartans, excellent judges of valour, when they came to 
decide to what individual should be given the honour of 
having done best on that day, concluded that Aristodemus 
had hazarded his life more courageously than any ; they 
did not, however, award him the prize, since his virtue had 

^ Montaigne wrote Potidaea in mistake for Plataea. 
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been incited by the desire to cleanse himself of the reproach 
he had incurred at the action of Thennopyle, and by a 
craving to die bravely to retrieve his past disgrace. 

Our judgement is still sick, and follows the depravity of 
our manners. I observe most of the wits of my time 
exercising their ingenuity in obscuring the glory of the noble 
and generous actions of the ancients, putting some base 
interpretation on them and inventing for them empty 
causes and occasions : a great subtlety ! Give me the most 
excellent and blameless action, and I will straightway 
provide it with fifty vicious intentions, all having a sem- 
blance of likelihood. God knows, if one tried to multiply 
them, how many different interpretations may be placed on 
our real intentions ! In all their calumnies their ingenuity 
is not so much malicious as clumsy and ignorant. 

The same pains they take to detract from those great 
names, and the same licence, I would willingly take to hoist 
them to a higher plane. I should not dissemble in restoring 
to honour, as far as my invention wOl permit, in all the 
circumstances of favourable interpretation, those rare 
figures that have been sifted out by the general consent of 
the wise, as examples to the world. But it may be believed 
that the efforts of our invention will faU far short of their 
merit. It is the office of an honest man to paint Virtue in 
as beautiful colours as he is able, and it would not become 
us ill if feeling carried us a little beyond ourselves in favour 
of such time-honoured figures. 

What those people do to the contrary they do either out 
of malice or from the vice of adjusting their belief to their 
capacity, of which I have just spoken ; or, as I am rather 
inclined to think, because their sight is not strong and clear 
enough, or sufficiently trained, to conceive the splendour of 
Virtue in its native purity. So Plutarch asserts that in his 
time some attributed the cause of the death of the younger 
Cato to the fear in which he stood of Caesar ; whereat he is 
naturally angry, and we may judge from that how much 
more he would have been offended with those who attri- 
buted it to ambition. Foolish people ! He would indeed 
sooner have performed a noble, just, and generous action 
with ignominy than for glory. That man was verily a 
pattern that Nature chose to show to what height human 
virtue and constancy can reach. 
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But I am not prepared in this place to discuss so pregnant 
a theme. My only intention is to match the judgements of 
five Latin poets contending in their praise of Cato, both in 
the interest of Cato’s fame, and incidentally of their own. 
Now, a well instructed boy must find the two first rather 
languid compared with the others ; the third more fresh 
and vigorous, but overcome by the extravagance of his own 
power ; he will conclude that there is still room for one or 
two degrees of invention to reach up to the fourth, in 
respect of whom he will raise his hands in admiration. At 
the last, but first by a long interval, which interval, he wiU 
swear, is not to be filled up by any human wit, he will be 
astounded, he wiU be speechless. 

It is matter for astonishment that we have many more 
poets than critics and interpreters of poetry. It is easier 
to write than to recognize it. At a certain low stage it may 
be judged by precepts and by art. But the good, the 
supreme, the divine, is above rules and reason. Whoever 
is able to discern the beauty of it with firm and steady sight 
sees it no more than he sees the splendour of a Hghtning 
flash. It does not beguile our judgement, it transports and 
overwhelms it. The frenzy that spurs him who is able to 
penetrate into it also strikes a third person on hearing 
him discuss and recite it ; as a magnet not only attracts 
a needle, but infuses into it the power of attracting others. 
This is more clearly seen in the theatre, where the sacred 
inspiration of the Muses, having first stirred the poet to 
anger, grief, hatred, and transported him at their will out- 
side of himself, through the poet again strikes the actor, 
and through the actor consecutively a whole people. It 
is the chain of our needles hanging one from the other. 

From my earliest childhood poetry has had this power 
to transpierce and transport me. But this very vivid 
feeling which is natural to me has been differently affected 
by different styles, not so much higher and lower (for 
they were always the highest in each kind), as differing in 
colour : firstly, a gay and ingenious fluency ; then a sublime 
and penetrating subtlety ; lastly, a mature and constant 
power. The examples wiU tell more : Ovid, Lucan, Virgil. 
But here are our competitors in the arena. 

Let Cato in life greater than Caesar be I (Martial.) 
says one ; 
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Death vanquished, Cato is invincible, (Maniuus.) 

says the second. And the third, speaking of the civil wars 
between Pompey and Caesar, 

Each for his cause can vouch a judge supreme : 

The victor, heaven ; the vanquished, Cato, thee. (Lucan.) 

And the fourth, on the praises of Caesar, 

And the whole orb of earth subdued. 

Save Cato’s unrelenting soul. (Hoeace.) 

And the master-singer, after displaying on his picture the 
names of the greatest Romans, ends in this wise : 

There Cato stands, dealing the laws divine. (Vibgil.) 


CHAPTER 38 

HOW WE CRY AXD LAUGH FOR THE SAME THING 

W HEN we read in history that Antigonus was very 
angry with his son when he produced the head of 
Pyrrhus, his enemy, whom he had only just fought and 
slain, and that at the sight of it he began to weep very 
bitterly ; and that the Duke Rene of Lorraine also lamented 
the death of Duke Charles of Burgundy, whom he had just 
defeated, and wore mourning at his funeral ; and that at 
the battle of Auray, which the Comte de Montfort won 
against Charles de Blois, his competitor for the duchy of 
Brittany, the victor, coming across the dead body of his 
enemy, exhibited signs of deep grief, there is no need 
straightway to exclaim. 

Thus doth the mind oft variously conceal 
Its several passions by a different veil, 

Now with a countenance that ’s sad, now gay- (Peteaeoh.) 

When Pompey’s head was brought to Caesar, we are told 
in history that he turned his eyes away, as from an ugly and 
unpleasant sight. They had been so long intimately asso- 
ciated in the management of public affairs, they had so long 
shared the same fortunes, so many mutual services had they 
done to each other, and there had been so many alliances 
between them, that it must not be believed that that 
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countenance vas entirely false and put on, as this other 
supposes : 

Then when the truth was sure, 

Dissembling love he rose, and tears he shed 
Which flowed at his command, and, glad in heart, 

Forced from his breast a groan. (Lucai?'.) 

For, although the most part of our actions are in truth but 
a mask and a veneer, and it may sometimes be true that 

The smiles of heirs are hid behind the mask ; (Publius.) 

yet, in judging these manifestations, we must consider how 
often our soul is stirred by different feelings. And even as 
our bodies are said to harbour a multitude of conflicting 
humours, of which that one is mistress which is most usually 
predominant within us, according to our disposition : so, 
although our soul be stirred by different impulses, yet there 
must be one that remains in possession of the field. Not, 
however, with so absolute a dominion but that, considering 
its pliancy and mutability, the weaker ones occasionally 
make a httle onslaught in their turn and regain the place. 
Hence not only do we see children, who in all innocence 
follow the bidding of Nature, often crying and laughing at 
the same time ; but there is not one of us who can boast, 
however much he has set his heart on a journey he is starting 
upon, that, on taking leave of his family and friends, he 
does not find his courage waver a little ; and, though he 
may not actually shed tears, he will at least put his foot into 
the stirrup with a sad and gloomy countenance. 

Again, however gentle the flame that warms the heart of 
a well-born maiden, yet has she to be forcibly torn from her 
mother’s neck to he dehvered up to her husband, in spite 
of what this boon companion may say. 

Are the endearments of tkeh plighted lord 
By new-made brides detested and abhorred ? 

Sincere the tears, which they profusely pour, 

Soon as they pass the nuptial chamber- door, 

To dash their parents’ joy ? No ! False, I swear 

By all the gods, such tears and such despair ! (Catullus.) 

So it is not strange that a man should lament the death of 
one whom he would not on any account have alive. 

When I scold my valet I scold him with all my heart : my 
imprecations are real and not feigned ; but when the fumes 
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have passed over, let him but need my help, I willingly 
grant it him ; I instantly turn the leaf. When I call him a 
silly fool, a calf, I have no intention of sewing those labels 
on him for ever ; nor do I think I give myseM the lie when 
presently after I call him an honest fellow. 

There is no one quality that covers us purely and uni- 
versally. If it were not that it makes one look hke a mad- 
man to talk to oneself, I should confess that hardly a day 
passes on which I may not be heard growling to myself, 
‘ Confound the idiot 1 ’ And yet I do not intend that to be 
my definition. 

Whoever imagines, seeing me looking at my wife now 
coldly, now fondly, that either look is feigned, is a fool. 
Nero, taking leave of his mother whom he was sending to 
be drowned, was still sensible of emotion at this maternal 
farewell, and had a feeling of horror and pity. 

They say that the Hght of the sun is not continuous, but 
that it darts new rays one upon the other so thick and in- 
cessantly, that we cannot perceive the intervals : 

The abounding well-spring of the liquid light, 

The ethereal sun, doth flood the heaven o’er 
With constant flux of radiance ever new, 

And with fresh light supplies the place of light, 

Upon the instant. (Lttcretius.) 

Thus diversely and imperceptibly does our soul dart its 
rays. 

Artabanus, taking his nephew Xerxes unawares, chid him 
for the sudden alteration of his countenance. He was re- 
flecting on the immensity of his army as it was crossing the 
Hellespont for the expedition against Grieece. He was first 
thrilled with joy at the sight of so many thousands of men 
in his service, and showed it in his gay and festive looks. 
And suddenly, in an instant, his thought suggesting to him 
how many lives would wither and die within a century at 
the furthest, he knit his brows and was saddened to tears. 

We have with resolute will pursued our vengeance for an 
injury, and felt a singular satisfaction in the victory, and 
yet we weep. It is not for that we weep : there is nothing 
changed ; but our mind looks at the matter with a different 
eye, and imagines it under another aspect ; for every object 
has many angles and throws off many lights. Kinships, old 
acquaintances, and friendships seize upon our imagination, 

I 3 
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and strongly affect it for the moment, according to their 
condition ; but the turn is so quick that it escapes us. 

Nothing is seen to happen with such speed 
As what the mind proposes and begins ; 

Therefore the same bestirs itself more swiftly 

Than aught whose nature’s palpable to eyes. (Lucretius.) 

And for that reason we are wrong in trying to piece together 
all these successive feelings. When Timoleon weeps over 
the murder he has committed with such noble and mature 
deliberation, he weeps not for the freedom restored to his 
country, he weeps not for the tyrant, but he weeps for his 
brother. One part of his duty is performed ; let us allow 
him to perform the other. 

CHAPTER 39 
OF SOLITUDE 

W E will not enter into a lengthy comparison between 
the active and the solitary life, and as for those fine 
words under which ambition and avarice take cover, " That 
we were not born for our individual selves, but for the 
public,’ let us boldly appeal to those who are in the thick 
of the dance ; and let them cudgel their conscience and ask 
themselves if on the contrary those positions, those offices, 
and that hurly-burly of the world are not rather sought after 
with a view to mal^g private profit at the public expense. 
The evil means we adopt to push ourselves in these days 
very clearly show that the end cannot be worth much. Let 
us reply to ambition, That it is she herself that gives us a 
taste for solitude ; for what does she shun so much as 
society ? What does she seek so much as elbow-room ? 
We may find opportunities anywhere for doing good or 
evil. However, if the saying of Bias be true, ' that the 
wicked are in a majority or that of the Preacher, ‘ that 
there is not one good out of a thousand 

The just are rare, a race so small, 

The gates of Thebes would more than equal all, 

Or the seven mouths of Nile, (Juvenal.) 

the danger of contact with the crowd is great. We must 
either imitate the vicious or hate them. There is danger, 

^ Ecclesiastes vii, 28. 
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both of resembling them because they are many, and of 
hating many of them, because they are unliked 

And the traders who go to sea are right to take care that 
those who join the same ships are not dissolute, blasphemous, 
and wicked, regarding such company as unlucky. Where- 
fore Bias said humorously to his shipmates who, during a 
violent storm at sea, were calling on the gods for help : ' Be 
silent ; let them not know that you are here with me.’ 
And, in a more urgent ease, Albuquerque, Viceroy in the 
Indies for Emmanuel, King of Portugal, when in extreme 
peril of shipwreck at sea, took upon his shoulders a young 
boy, to the sole end that, being partners in fortune, the 
child’s innocence might serve him as a safeguard, and a 
recommendation to the divine favom' to spare his life. 

Not but that the wise man can live contented everywhere, 
and be alone even in a palace crowd ; but if he has the 
choice, he will flee, he says, the very sight of it. He will 
endure, if need be, the former, but if it be left to him, he 
will choose the latter. He will not think himself sufflciently 
quit of vices, if he still has to contend with those of other 
men. 

Charondas chastised as wicked men those who were con- 
victed of keeping bad company. 

There is nothmg so unsociable and so sociable as man : 
the one by his vice, the other by his nature. And Anti- 
sthenes does not, in my opinion, give a satisfactory answer 
to that man who reproved him for associating with the 
wicked, when he said ‘ that physicians live indeed with the 
sick ’ ; for if they help to restore the sick to health, they 
impair their own by contmuaUy seeing and coming in con- 
tact with diseases. 

Now the aim of all solitude, I take it, is the same, to live 
more at one’s ease and leisure. But one does not always 
seek the right way. A man often thinks he has given up 
business, when he has only exchanged it for another. There 
is little less worry in governing a household than a whole 
state ; whatever the mind is busied with, it gives itself 
enthely up to ; and though domestic occupations be less 
important, they are no less importunate. Moreover, though 

^ ‘ But both, courses are to be avoided ; you should not copy the bad, 
simply because they are many, nor should you hate the many, because 
they are unlike you,’ — S bsteoa, Ep. VII (Gummere’s translation). 
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we are rid of the court and the market-place, we are not rid 
of the chief vexations of our life : 

Ease and tranquillity of mind are due 

To plain good sense, not to a grand sea- view. (Horace.) 

Ambition, avarice, irresolution, fear and the lusts do not 
leave us, though we have changed our country ; 

Behind the horseman sits black care. (Horace.) 

They will often follow us even into the cloister and the school 
of philosophy. Neither deserts, nor rocky caves, nor hair- 
shirts, nor fastings wiU rid us of them : 

The fatal shaft sticks in the wounded side. (Virgil.) 

Somebody said to Socrates that a certain man had not in 
any way been improved by his travels. ' I quite believe it, 
he rephed ; he took himself along with him.’ 

Why quit home to find 

Lands warmed by other suns ? Who, self-exiled, 

Leaves self behind ? (Horace.) 

If we do not at once unburden ourselves and our souls of 
the load that oppresses us, the motion will make it weigh 
more heavily : as a ship’s cargo is less cumbrous when it 
has settled down. You do a sick man more harm than good 
by removing him to another place. The motion shakes the 
evil down into the sack ; as stakes sink deeper and more 
firmly into the ground by being stirred and shaken. Where- 
fore it is not enough to get away from the people ; it is not 
enough to change to another place : we must get away 
from the gregarious conditions that are within us ; we must 
sequester and regain possession of ourselves. 

Can you for that exclaim, ‘ I’ve burst my chain ’ ? 

No ! for the struggling dog the rope may break, 

Yet as he flies it dangles from his neck. (Persitjs.) 

We carry our fetters along with us : it is not full freedom ; 
we still turn our eyes to that we have left behind ; our 
fancy is full of it. 

Unless the breast be purged, what conflicts then, 

What perils, must bosom, in our own despite ! 

0 then how great and keen the cares of lust 

That split the man distraught ! How great the fears ! 

And lo, the pride, grim greed, and wantonness — 

How great the slaughters in their train ! and lo. 

Debaucheries and every breed of sloth 1 (Lucretius.) 
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(Jur disease is rooted in our soul, and the soul cannot escape 
from herself ; 

The soul is in fault, which never escapes from itself. (Hoeace.) 

Therefore the soul must be brought back, and must retire 
within itself : that is the true solitude, which ma}’’ be en- 
joyed in the midst of cities and kings’ courts ; but it is 
enjoyed more comfortably apart. 

Now, since we are endeavouring to live alone, and to 
dispense with society, let us make our contentment to 
depend on ourselves ; let us cut ourselves adrift from all 
the ties that bind us to others ; let us so conquer ourselves 
as to be able to live really alone and then live contentedly. 

Stilpo having escaped from the burning of his city, in 
which he had lost wife, children, and substance, Demetrius 
Pohorcetes, seeing him amidst the ruins of his home, with 
face unmoved by fright, asked him if he had not suffered 
loss. He replied, ‘ No ; thanks to God, he had lost nothing 
of his.’ ^ The same idea was expressed by the philosopher 
Antisthenes when he said wittily, '' That man should fur- 
nish himself with provisions that float on the water, then 
he might save them and himself from the shipwreck by 
swimming.’ 

Truly the sensible man has lost nothing, if he have him- 
seff. When the city of Nola was ruined by the barbarians, 
Paulinus, who was bishop of that place, having lost every- 
thing and being himself their prisoner, prayed to God as 
follows ; ' Lord, keep me from feeling this loss ; for thou 
knowest that they have yet touched nothing of that which 
is mine.’ The riches that made him rich, and the goods 
that made him good, were yet in their integrity. See what 
it is rightly to choose treasures that may he kept from 
injury, and to hide them in a place where no man comes, 
and which cannot be betrayed but by ourselves ! 

We should have wife, children, worldly goods, and, above 
all, health, if we can ; but not be so strongly attached to 
them that our happiness depends on them. We must 
reserve a little back-shop, all our own, entirely free, wherein 
to establish our true liberty and principal retreat and soli- 

^ According ta Seneca ; but neither Plutarch nor Diogenes Laertius, 
when relating this anecdote, mentions the loss of wife and children. The 
Stoic Seneca exaggerates the resignation of the philosopher. 
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tude. In this retreat we should keep up our ordinary con- 
verse with ourselves, and so private, that no acquaintance 
or outside communication may find a place there ; there to 
talk and laugh, as if we had neither wife, nor children, nor 
worldly goods, retinue or servants : to the end that, should 
we happen to lose them, it may be no new thing to do with- 
out them. We have a soul that can turn upon itself, that 
can keep company with itseK ; it has the wherewithal to 
attack and defend, to receive and give ; let us not fear that 
in this solitude we shall stagnate in tedious idleness, 

And seem a world with solitude around. (Tibullus.) 

Virtue, says Antisthenes, is content with herself, without 
rules, without words, without deeds. 

Of our customary actions there is not one in a thousand 
that concerns ourself. The man that you see scaling that 
wall in ruins, furious and beside himself, exposed to so many 
musket-shots ; and that other, all scarred, pale and half- 
dead with hunger, determined to perish rather than open 
the gates to him, do you think they are there on their own 
account ? For one, peradventure, whom they have never 
set eyes on, and who is quite unconcerned about their fate, 
and is all the time wallowing in idleness and pleasure. 

This other, dirty, dripping from eyes and nose, that you 
see leaving his study after midnight, do you think he is 
searching among his books how to become a better, wiser, or 
more contented man ? Not a bit of it. He will die or he 
will teach posterity the metre of a line of Plautus, or the 
correct spelling of a Latin word. Who is there that will 
not readily exchange health, tranquillity and life for reputa- 
tion and glory, the most useless, worthless, and false coin 
in use ? Our own death has not sufficiently frightened us ; 
let us burden ourselves also with that of our wives, our 
children and dependants. Our own affairs have not given 
us sufficient anxiety ; let us also torment and beat our 
brains over those of our neighbours and friends. 

Good heavens ! That a man 
Should dote so much, or suffer any one 
To wind himself so close about his heart 
As to be dearer to him than himself ! (Tebexoe.) 

Solitude, I think, is more becoming and more reasonable 
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in one who has given to the world the most active and 
vigorous period of his life, after the example of Thales. 

We have lived enough for others ; let us live for ourselves, 
at least this remainiug bit of life. Let us bring back our 
thoughts and intentions to oiorselves and our comfort. It 
is no small business to prepare securely one’s retirement : 
it gives us enough to do without the intrusion of any other 
concerns. Since God gives us permission to arrange for our 
removal, let us prepare for it ; let us pack up our belongings, 
take leave betimes of the company, and shake oS those 
violent holdfasts that engage us elsewhere and estrange us 
from ourselves. We must undo those powerful bonds, and 
from this day forth we may love th^ and that, but be 
wedded only to ourselves. That is to say, let the rest be 
ours, but not joined and glued so firmly to us that it cannot 
be detached without taking our skin along with it, and 
tearing away a piece of us. The greatest thing in the world 
is to Imow how to belong to ourselves. 

It is time to break our ties with society, since we can 
contribute nothing to it. And he who cannot lend must 
beware of borrowing. Our powers are failing us : let us 
withdraw them and concentrate them on ourselves. He 
who can transmute and turn upon himself the offices of 
friendship and fellowship, let him do so. In this fallen state 
which makes him useless, irksome, and troublesome to 
others, let him take care not to be troublesome to himself, as 
weU as irksome and useless. Let him indulge and cherish, 
and above all govern himself, respecting and fearing his 
reason and his conscience to such a degree, that he cannot 
without shame make a false step in their presence. For it 
is a rare thing to see one that sufficiently respects himself 
(Quintilian). 

Socrates says ^ that the young should be instructed, that 
grown men should exercise themselves, in weU-doing ; that 
the old men should retire from all civil and military employ- 
ments, hving at their discretion without being tied to any 
fix:ed office. 

There are some natures that are more adapted than 
others to foUow these precepts of retirement. Such as are 
of weak and slow apprehension, fastidious of taste and in- 
clination, and reluctant to take service or office, whereof I 
^ Not Socrates, but tbe Pythagoreans. 
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am one, both by natural disposition and on reflection, will 
sooner comply with that advice than those active and busy 
minds that embrace all things, engage themselves every, 
where, enter passionately into everything, who ofler, who 
come forward and give themselves on all occasions.^ We 
should use those accidental opportunities that lie outside of 
us, so far as they are agreeable to us, but without making 
them our mainstay ; they are not so : neither reason nor 
nature desires it. 

Why should we, contrary to the laws of reason and 
nature, make our contentment subject to another’s power ? 
To anticipate, moreover, the accidents of fortune ; to de- 
prive ourselves of the good things we possess, as many have 
done from religious motives, and some philosophers in 
accordance with the dictates of reason ; to be slaves to our- 
selves, to lie hard, to put out our eyes, throw our riches into 
the river, to court pain (either, as some do, to win the 
beatitude of another life by torturing ourselves in this, or, 
like others, to be safe from falling anew by standing on the 
.lowest step), all such are acts of an excessive virtue. Let 
the strongest and most unbending natures make their 
hiding-place itseK glorious and exemplary : 

When no better I see, 

Oh, the simple, the homely, the humble for me ! 

I’m a Stoic with nothing to tempt me. But say 
Something rich or more toothsome shall come in my way, 

‘ They only are wise and live well, I protest. 

Who in fine country-places their money invest.’ (Horace. ) 

I find difficulties enough without going so far as that. It is 
enough for me, while under Fortune’s favours, to prepare 
for her disfavours, and to picture to myself, whilst I am 
well ofl, the ill that is to come, as far as my imagination can 
reach : just as we exercise ourselves in jousts and tourna- 
ments, and mimic wars, in the midst of peace. 

I do not regard the philosopher Arcesilaus as less virtuous 
because he used vessels of gold and silver, as long as the 
condition of his fortune allowed him to do so ; and I esteem 
him more highly for having used them moderately and 
liberally, than if he had done away with them. 

I know how far our natural necessities extend, and when 
I see the poor man begging at my door, often more cheerful 
and healthy than myself, I can imagine myseK in his place : 
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I try to clothe my mind after his measure. And, thus run- 
ning over all the other examples in my mind, although I may 
imagine death, poverty', contempt, and disease to be treading 
on my heels, I easily resolve not to stand in terror of what 
a meaner man than I accepts with so much patience. And 
I refuse to believe that a mean understanding can do more 
than a vigorous one, or that reason cannot attain the same 
results as habit. And knowing how unstable are these 
temporary blessings, I do not fail, whilst in the full enjoy- 
ment of them, to make it my sovereign request to God to 
make me content with myself and the good things I bring 
forth. 

I see ^'oung men who, notwithstanding their robust 
health, keep a supply of pills in their trunks, to take when 
afflicted by a cold, which they fear the less for thinking that 
they have their remedy near at hand. This must we do ; 
and, moreover, if we feel ourselves subject to a more serious 
malady, provide ourselves with drugs to deaden and relieve 
the part affected. 

The occupation we should choose for such a life should be 
neither laborious nor tedious, otherwise our object in seeking 
retirement would be frustrated. That depends on the par- 
ticular taste of each one : mine cannot in any way adapt 
itself to husbandry. They who love it should apply them- 
selves to it with moderation, 

Aad strive by outward circumstance to be 

Xo more controlled, but make it bend to them. (Horace.) 

Agriculture is besides an occupation fit for slaves, as Sallust 
calls it. Some of its branches are more excusable, such as 
the care of gardens, to which, according to Xenophon, 
C3?Tus was devoted, and a mean may be found between that 
abject and servile solicitude, that intense anxiety we see 
in men who are entirely immersed in it, and that extreme 
and rooted negligence that allows things to go to rack and 
ruin, that we may see in others : 

Why marvel we if, whilst his soul. 

Of body heedless, swept the pole, 

Democritus allowed h& beeves 

Make havoc of his plants and sheaves ? (Horace.) 

But let us give ear to the counsel that the younger Pliny 
gives to his friend Caninius Rufus, on this matter of soli- 
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tude : " I counsel you, in the full and prosperous retreat 
■wherein you are, to leave to your slaves the humble and 
sordid cares of managing your estate, and devote yourself to 
the study of letters, in order to derive something from them 
that shall be entirely your own.’ He means reputation ; 
he is of a hke mind with Cicero, when he said he would 
employ his solitude and retirement from public affairs in 
acquiring by his writings an immortal hfe : 

Is then your knowledge absolutely nought 

Unless another know you have that knowledge ? (Peesius.) 

It seems only reasonable, when a man speaks of retiring 
from the world, that he should look outside of it. These 
people only haK do it. They indeed arrange all their affairs 
for the time when they shaU be no longer here ; but, by a 
ridiculous contradiction, they still expect to reap the fruit 
of their action from the world on which they have turned 
their backs. 

The idea of those who seek solitude from religious 
motives, filling their hearts with the certainty of the divine 
promises in the next life, is much more consistent with 
sanity. They keep God before their eyes, as an object 
infinite in goodness and power ; there the soul has the 
wherewithal to satisfy its desires in all freedom. Pain and 
affliction come to them as a gain, being suffered for the 
acquisition of eternal health and gladness ; death as a thing 
wished for, as a passage to so perfect a state. The asperity 
of their rules of discipline is at once made smooth by habit ; 
and the carnal appetites are luUed and kept down by being 
denied, for nothing keeps them active but use and exercise. 
This prospect alone of another happily immortal life truly 
deserves that we should abandon the comforts and sweets 
of this our present life. And he who can really and con- 
stantly kindle his soul with the flame of that living faith and 
hope, builds himself in solitude a delicious and voluptuous 
life, transcending any other kind of life. 

I am satisfied therefore neither with the end nor the 
means of that advice ^ : it still only means falling out of an 
ague into a burning fever. 

Occupation with books is as laborious as any other, and 
as great an enemy to health, which should be the chief con- 
^ Pliny’s advice to Rufus. 
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sideration. And we should not allow ourselTes to be lulled 
to sleep by the pleasure we take in it : it is the same 
pleasure that ruins the economist, the miser, the voluptuary, 
and the man of ambition. The sages teach us often enough 
to beware of the treachery of our appetites, and to dis- 
tinguish the true and entire pleasures from pleasures that 
are mixed and interlarded with more pain. For most of our 
pleasures, they say, caress and embrace us only to strangle 
us, like the thieves the Egyptians called Phihstas.^ And 
if the headache preceded the intoxication we should take 
care not to drink too much. But pleasure, to deceive us, 
walks before and conceals her retinue. 

Books are pleasant companions, but if by associating 
with them we end by losing gaiety and health, our best 
possessions, let us leave them. I am one of those who 
believe that our enjo3rment of them cannot outweigh this 
loss. As men who, having long felt themselves weakened 
by some indisposition, at length place themselves at the 
mercy of physicians, and have certain rules of living pre- 
scribed to them by art, which are not to be transgressed : 
so he who retires, wearied and disgusted with everyday life, 
must model this retired life by the rules of reason, arrange 
and order it with premeditation and reflection. He must 
take leave of every kind of labour, in any shape or form, 
and flee, m general, the passions that hinder the tranquillity 
of body and soul, 

And choose the way that suits Ms humour best. (Propertius.) 

From husbandry, study, the chase, and any other pursuit 
he should get all the pleasure he possibly can, but beware 
of being drawn into them any further, where the pleasure 
begins to be a labour. He must reserve only so much 
business and occupation as is needful to keep hhn hi breath, 
and save him from the evil consequences which the other 
extreme of slack and sleepy idleness brings with it. 

There are sterile and thorny sciences, for the most part 
invented for public life ; we must leave them to those who 
are engaged in the service of the world. For my part, I love 
such books as are either easy and entertaining, and that tickle 


^ Philistas, an error on the part of Montaigne or his printers for 
Philetas, as they were called by the Egyptians, according to Seneca. 
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my fancy, or such as give me comfort, and offer counsel in 
reordering my life and death ; 

Sauntering silent through the healthful woods, 

In lonely reveries devising what 

May best engage a wise and good man’s thought. (Hoeacb.) 

Wiser men, possessed of a strong and vigorous soul, may 
create for themselves a wholly spiritual repose, I, with my 
commonplace soul, have to bring my bodily advantages to 
my aid ; and age having of late robbed me of those pleasures 
that were more to my fancy, I train and sharpen my 
appetite to those that remain and are more fitting to this 
later season. We must cling tooth and nail to the pleasures 
of life, which our years tear, one after another, from our 
hands : 

Pluck we life's sweets ; to-morrow we shall be 
A little dust, a ghost, a gossip’s tale. (Peesius.) 

Now, as to setting up glory as a goal, as Pliny and Cicero 
do, that is very far from my reckoning. The humour that 
is most incompatible with retirement is ambition. Glory 
and repose are two things that cannot lie in the same bed. 
As far as I can see, those two men have only their arms and 
legs out of the throng ; their souls and intentions are more 
than ever in the thick of it : 

Dost thou in thy advancing years 

Cull dainty bits for others’ ears ? (Peksius.) 

They have only stepped back to take a better jump and to 
hurl themselves with a stronger impetus further into the 
crowd. Would you see how they shoot short by a grain’s 
length ? Let us counterbalance their advice with that of 
two philosophers,^ of two very different sects, writing, the 
one to Idomeneus, the other to Lucilius, their friends, to 
induce them to give up the management of public affairs 
and their high positions, and retire into solitude. ^ You 
have hitherto, they say, lived swimming and floating ; 
come now and die in harbour. You have given the first 
part of your life to light ; give the other remaining part to 
the shade. It is impossible to give up your occupations, 
if you do not give up the fruits of them ; therefore put away 
all care for reputation and glory. There is a danger lest the 

^ Epicurus and Seneca. 
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light of your past actions may dazzle 5"ou too much, and 
follow you even into j^our den. Quit with the other 
pleasures that which comes from others’ approval ; and as 
to your learning and talents, give yourself no concern about 
them ; they wiU not lose their effect, if you yourselves are 
the better for them. Remember the man who, when he was 
asked to what purpose he took so much pains in an art which 
would come to the knowledge of few persons, replied : Few 
wiU suffice me ; one, nay, less than one will suffice me. He 
spoke truly. You and a companion are a sufficient stage 
for one another, or you for yourself. Let the people be to 
you one, and let one be to you a whole people. It is a poor 
ambition to wish to extract glory from our idleness and 
hiding-place. We should do like those animals that remove 
the traces of their footsteps at the entrance to their lair. 
What you should concern yourself about is not that the 
world should talk about you, but how you should talk 
to yourself. Retire within yourself ; but first prepare to 
receive yourself there : it would be madness to trust to 
yourself if you cannot govern yourself. There are ways of 
going wrong in solitude as well as in company. Until you 
have made yourseK such that you dare not trip in your own 
presence, and until you are ashamed and stand in awe of 
yourself , — let noble ideas be present to your mind (Cicero) ; — 
keep ever before your mind Cato, Phocion, and Aristides, in 
whose presence the very fools would hide their errors, and 
appoint them controllers of aU your intentions ; should 
these get off the track, your reverence for those wall set them 
right again. They wiU keep you in the way to be contented 
with yourself, to borrow nothing but of yourself, to keep 
your mind firmly fixed on definite and limited thoughts in 
which it may take pleasure ; and, having understood the 
true blessings that one enjoys the more one understands 
them, to rest content with them, without any desire to 
prolong life and reputation.’ 

That is the counsel of true and natural philosophy, not 
of ostentatious and prating philosophy, like that of the 
first two.^ 


^ Pliny the younger and Cicero. 



CHAPTER 40 

A CONSIDERATION UPON CICERO 

O NE more point in tlie comparison of these two pairs of 
writers.^ From the writings of Cicero and of this Pliny 
(who in my opinion takes little after his uncle in disposition), 
we may gather numberless evidences of a nature ambitious 
beyond measure, among others that, as aU the world knows, 
they solicit the historians of their time not to forget them 
in their annals, and Fortune, as if hi spite, has preserved 
till our day the vanity of these requests, and has long ago 
consigned those histories to perdition. But what exceeds 
every kind of vulgarity in men of their rank is their en- 
deavouring to extract any great fame from gossip and tittle- 
tattle, and gomg so far as to publish, with that end in view, 
their private letters to their friends ; 2 with the result that, 
when some of these letters, havi^ missed their opportunity, 
were never sent, they were published all the same, with this 
worthy excuse that the writers were unwilling to lose their 
labour and midnight oil. Is it not a becoming thing for two 
Roman consuls, sovereign magistrates of the empress re- 
public of the world, to employ their leisure time in daintily 
piecing together and arranging a pretty missive, to gain a 
reputation for having a good command of the language of 
their nurses 1 What could a simple schoolmaster do worse, 
who was making a living by it ? If the deeds of Xenophon 
and Caesar had not by a long way surpassed their eloquence, 
I do not think they would ever have recorded them in 
writing. They sought to recommend, not their sayings, but 
their d^oings. 

And if the perfection of fine speech could bring any glory 
befitting a great personage, certainly Scipio and Laelius 
would not have resigned the honour of their comedies, and 
all the charms and daintinesses of the Latin tongue, to an 
African slave : for that that work was theirs is sufficiently 
testified by its beauty and excellence, and Terence himself 

^ PHny and Cicero, Epicurus and Seneca. 

“ Montaigne appears to be doing Cicero an injustice, in accusing him 
of writing his letters with a view to publication. This is especially true 
of the seventy letters he wrote to Atticus, the only ones he himself pre- 
served. In Book II, Chapter 10, Montaigne again refers to Cicero’s letters. 
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admits it A And I should be highly displeased to be dis- 
possessed of this belief. 

It is a kind of mockery and insult to try to make a man’s 
worth depend on qualities unbecoming his rank, though 
they may be otherwise commendable, and on qualities also 
which ought not to be his chief qualities ; as if a king were 
praised for being a good painter or a good architect, or even 
a good marksman or ring-tilter. These praises bring no 
honour, unless they be presented in the lump, and after 
those which are appropriate to him, to wit, justice and the 
art of leading his people in peace and war. From this point 
of view agriculture does honour to Cyrus, eloquence and the 
knowledge of good letters to Charlemagne. In my time I 
have known eminent men, who were writers by title and 
calling, to disown in stronger terms their apprenticeship, to 
corrupt their style, affect an ignorance of so vulgar an 
accomplishment (which is held by our people to be hardly 
compatible with learning), and recommend themselves by 
better qualities. 

The companions of Demosthenes in the embassy to 
Philip praised that prince for his beauty, his eloquence, and 
his prowess in drinking ; Demosthenes said that those were 
praises more appropriate to a woman, a lawyer, and a 
sponge, than to a king ; 

First still in war, may he when war is done 
The conquered spare ! (Horace.) 

It is not his profession to be a good hunter or a good dancer : 

Let others plead their causes at the law 
More deftly, trace the motions of the skies 
With learned rod, and tell the stars that rise. 

Let this man rule, and o’er the world proclaim 
The ways of peace. (Virgil.) • 

Plutarch says besides that to appear so proficient in 
these less necessary accomplishments is to produce testi- 
mony against oneseK of having made a bad use of one’s 
leisure and study, which should be employed in more 

^ Montaigne here goes a little too far. The charge brought against 
Terence by Ms enemies, he tells us in his Prologue to the Adelphi, was 
that certain ‘ homines nobiles ’ assisted Mm and wrote with Mm, and 
tMs he says he regarded as his greatest merit. It would be interesting 
to know what would have been Montaigne’s attitude in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. 
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necessary and profitable things. So Philip, King of Mace- 
don, hearing the great Alexander, his son, sing at a banquet, 
in emulation with the best musicians, said to him, ^ Are you 
not ashamed to sing so well ? ' And to this same Philip a 
musician with whom he was disputing about his art said, 
‘ God forbid, Sire, that such a misfortune should ever befall 
you as to understand these things better than I ! 

A king should be able to reply as Iphicrates did to an 
orator who showered invectives upon him, in this manner : 
^ Well ! and what are you, that you should hector it thus ? 
are you a man-at-arms ? are you an archer ? are you a 
pikeman ? ’ ‘ I am none of all these ; but I am one who can 
command them all.’ 

And Antisthenes, hearing Ismerdas being extolled as an 
excellent flute-player, argued that he could not be much 
good at anything else. 

I know well, when I hear some one expatiating on the 
style of these Essays, that I would rather he held his peace. 
It is not so much to extol the words as to depreciate the 
sense ; and the more indirectly it is done, the more galling 
it is. Yet I am mistaken if there are many others who offer 
their readers a matter more fertile in reflections, and if any 
writer has scattered more material, whether good or bad, 
or at least has scattered it as thickly, on his paper. I amass 
only the heads of ideas, in order to include more. For if I 
should draw the conclusions from them, I should multiply 
this volume several times over. And how many stories have 
I not spread over the book, which tell us nothing, but in 
which any one who analyses them a little more skilfully will 
find matter for numberless essays ! Neither those tales nor 
my quotations are always intended merely as examples, as 
authorities or embellishments. I do not regard them solely 
for the use I make of them. They often bear, outside of my 
purpose, the seeds of a richer and bolder matter ; and 
obliquely sound a more subtle note, both for myself, who 
am not going to be more explicit, and for those who will 
catch my meaning.^ 

To come back to the talkative virtue, I find no great 

^ A difficult passage, but very significant. It is in fact a word to the 
wise, and a hint that they must often read between the lines, since in 
political and religious matters Montaigne was obliged to observe a certain 
reticence. The whole paragraph is an interpolation. 
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choice between being able to speak only badly, and being 
able to speak only well. EhgaTice of style is no ornament 
worthy of a maji (Seneca). The wise say that with regard to 
knowledge only philosophy, and with regard to actions only 
virtue, are generally suited to all ranks and classes. 

There is something in common between our two letter- 
writers and those other two philosophers,^ for these too 
promise immortality to the letters they write to their 
friends ; but in a different way, and by flattering, for a good 
end, the vanity of others : for they send them word that, 
if it is desire for renown and being knowm to future ages 
that still makes them cling to the management of public 
affairs, and fear the solitude and retirement to which they 
would invite them, they may set their minds at rest, inas- 
much as the writers have sufficient credit with posterity to 
guarantee that the letters alone which they write to them 
will make their names as famous and well known as any of 
their own public actions could do. There is this difference 
too, that these letters are not empty and marrowless 
epistles, that are merely held together by a delicate choice 
of words heaped up and disposed in correct rh 3 rthmic order, 
but discourses stuffed with sage counsel, by reading which 
we may become wiser if not more eloquent, and learn, not to 
speak well, but to do well. Fie on that eloquence which 
makes us love itseff and not its matter 1 Unless we admit 
that Cicero^s, beiug so extremely perfect, gives itselE body 
and substance. 

I may here add a tale that we read about him and which 
is to the point, as it enables us to lay a finger on his real 
nature. He had to deliver a harangue in public, and was a 
little pressed for time to prepare it at leisure. Eros, one of 
his slaves, came and informed hi m that the meeting was 
postponed tiU the next day. He was so rejoiced that in 
return for the good news he gave him bis freedom. 

On the subject of letter- writing I may say a word, namely, 
that it is a kind of work in which my friends maintain that 
I have some ability. And I should have preferred publish- 
ing my fancies in that form, if I had had somebody to con- 
verse with. I needed, what I once had,^ a certain inter- 
change of ideas that would lead me on, that would sustain 

^ Epicurus and Seneca. 

^ A reference, no doubt, to bis friend Etienne de la Boetie. 
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and lift me up. For, as for talking at random, as others do, 
or inventing empty names to discourse with on a serious 
matter, I could only do so in dreams, sworn enemy as I am 
to every kind of falsification. I could have addressed myself 
with more confidence and attention to a person I loved and 
respected, than I now do, having to consider the various 
tastes of a public audience. And, if I am not mistaken, I 
should have been more successful. I have naturally a 
humorous and familiar style, but of a form quite my own, 
ill adapted for public transactions, as indeed my language 
is in every way, being too compact, irregular, disconnected 
and individual ; and I have no skill in writing letters of 
ceremony that have no other substance but a fine string of 
courteous phrases. I have neither taste nor faculty for 
those long-drawn-out ofiers of service and afiection. I do 
not sufficiently believe in them, and dislike saying much 
more than I myself believe. This is very remote from the 
present practice, for there never was so abject and servile a 
prostitution of compliments : Life, Soul, Devotion, Wor- 
ship, Servant, Slave, all these words are in such common 
circulation that when they wish sincerely to profess a more 
positive and respectful feeling, they have no more words to 
express it. 

I have a mortal hatred of being thought a flatterer, and 
for that reason I naturally drop into a dry, plain, and blunt 
way of speaking, which to one who does not otherwise know 
me may appear a little disdainful. I honour most those on 
whom I expend the fewest marks of honour ; and, where 
my soul walks with a great joy, I forget to control my looks 
and outward demeanour. My protestations to those whom 
I regard as friends are meagre but bold. I pay the fewest 
compliments to those I am most devoted to : I feel that 
they should read them in my heart, and understand that 
my expressed words fall short of my meaning. 

In welcoming, in taking leave, in thanking and greeting, 
in offering my services and such like wordy compliments 
which the ceremonious laws of our civility enjoin, I know of 
nobody who is so stupidly barren of words as I am. And 
I have never been asked for a letter of favour or recom- 
mendation but he for whom it was written thought it dry 
and lukewarm. 

The Italians are great printers of letters. I have, I should 
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think, a hundred several volumes of them ; those of Anni- 
bale Caro seem to me the best. If all the paper I have once 
besmeared for the ladies, when my hand was really carried 
away by my passion, were now in existence, there might 
peradventure be found a page or two worthy to be com- 
municated to our idle youth who are iofatuated with this 
mania. 

I always write my letters post-haste, and so hurriedly 
that, although my hand is intolerably bad,^ I prefer writing 
myself rather than employ another, for I cannot find any one 
able to follow me, and I never transcribe. I have accus- 
tomed the great ones who know me to tolerate my scratch- 
ing out words and substituting others, and a paper without 
fold or margin. Those that cost me most trouble are the 
most worthless : when once they begin to drag, it is a sign 
that my heart is not in them. I usually begin without any 
plan : the first word begets the second. The letters of this 
age consist more in embroideries and in preambles than in 
matter. Als I would rather compose two letters than close 
and fold up one, which charge I always resign to another ; 
so, when I have come to the end of the substance of my 
letter, I would gladly commission another to add all those 
long declarations, offers, and prayers that we tack on to 
the end. I could wish that some new custom would relieve 
us of all that, as well as of inscribing them with a tiresome 
enumeration of titles and q_ualities. In order not to stumble 
in these I have many a time refrained from writing, especi- 
ally to lawyers and financiers. There are so many newly 
created offices, so difficult a distribution and arrangement 
of different titles of honour, which, having been so dearly 
bought, cannot be confused or forgotten without giving 
offence. I likewise regard it as bad taste to cover with these 
the title-pages and inscriptions of the books we print.^ 

^ Montaigne’s handwriting is, on the contrary, perfectly legible. 

* Montaigne was not always of this opinion. When he published his 
first Essays he seemed particularly anxious to display all his titles on the 
title-page. 
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OF XOT COmiUXICATESTG ONE’S HONOUR 

O F all the visionary ideas in the world, the most uni- 
versallv received is the solicitude about reputation and 
rrlorv, to which we are so wedded that we are ready to 
abandon wealth, repose, life and health, which are real and 
substantial blessings, in order to follow that vain phantom 
and simple sound, which has neither body nor substance. 

That fame that charms with sweet aUuring sound 
Proud mortals, and appears to them so fair. 

Is but an echo, a dream, the shadow of a dream, 

Dispersed abroad by every breath of air. (Tasso.) 

And of the irrational humours of men it would seem that 
even the philosophers put away this one more tardily and 
more reluctantly than any other. 

It is the most intractable and stubborn of an, because it 
ceases not to assail even well disciplined minds (St. Augustine). 
There is perhaps not another whose vanity is so clearly 
condemned by reason, but it has such Hve roots in us, that 
I know not if any man has been able ever to tear himself 
clean away from it. Even if you have voiced and believed 
all the arguments for rejecting it, it will produce within you, 
in opposition to your reason, so inward a bias, that you will 
have little power to withstand it. 

For, as Cicero says, the vety men who combat it still 
desire that the books they write about it shall bear their 
names on their titles, and endeavour to derive glory from 
the contempt of glory. All other things become inter- 
changeable : we lend our goods and our lives to our friends’ 
needs ; but to communicate one’s honour and bestow one’s 
glory on another, that is rarely seen. 

Catulus Luctatius, in the war against the Cimbrians, 
having done his utmost to check his soldiers who were fleeing 
before the enemy, joined the fugitives and played the 
coward, that they might appear to be following their captain 
rather than flying from the enemy : that was to abandon 
his reputation to cover others’ disgrace. 

When the Emperor Charles the Fifth entered Provence 

* * What is honour ? a word. What is that word honour ? air. A trim 
reckoning.’ (Falstafi in King Henry /F, Pt. I.) 
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in the year 1537, it is thought that Antonio de Leyva, al- 
though he saw that his master was resolved upon this 
expedition, and believed that it would add very greatly to 
hk glory, yet expressed the contrary opinion and counselled 
him against it ; to the end that all the honour and glory 
of the plan might be attributed to his master, and that it 
might be said that his good judgement and foresight had 
been such, that he had carried out such a noble enterprise 
against the advice of all : which was to honour his master at 
his own expense. 

The Thracian ambassadors, condoling with Archileonida, 
the mother of Brasidas, on the death of her son, and praising 
hm so highly as to say that he had not left his like behind 
him, she rejected that private and particular praise, to give 
it back to the public : ^ Do not teU me that, she replied ; 
I know that the city of Sparta has many greater and more 
valiant citizens than he was.’ 

At the battle of Crecy, the Prince of Wales, stiU a very 
young man, was in charge of the vanguard, and the chief 
stress of the encounter lay in his quarter. The lords who 
accompanied him, finding themselves very hard pressed, 
sent word to King Edward to approach and succour them. 
He inquired about his son’s condition, and being answered 
that he was alive and on horseback, he said : ‘ I should do 
him wrong now to rob him of the honour of victory in this 
combat that he has so long sustained ; whatever be the 
risk he is running, it shall he all his own.’ And he would 
neither go nor send, knowing that, if he had gone, it would 
have been said that ail was lost without his aid : it is always 
the last weight added that has the credit of turning the balance 
(Livy). 

Many at Rome thought, and would commonly tell each 
other, that the chief of Scipio’s fine deeds were in part due 
to Lehus, who, however, always went about promoting and 
seconding the greatness and glory of Scipio, without any 
care about his own. And Theopompus, King of Sparta, 
to one who said that the Republic remained on its feet 
because he could rule well, rephed : Say rather because 
the people know how to obey well.’ 

Like those women who, having succeeded to a peerage, 
had the right, notwithstanding their sex, to attend and vote 
in the cases which appertained to the jurisdiction of the 
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peers ; so also the ecclesiastical peers, notwithstanding their 
profession, were bound to assist our kings in their wars, not 
only with their friends and retainers, but also in person. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, being with Philip Augustus at the 
battle of Bouvines, very bravely participated in the success ; 
but he regarded it as his duty not to touch the fruit and 
glory of this bloody and violent practice of fighting. With 
his own hand he forced many of the enemy to surrender to 
him on that day, and delivered them to the first gentleman 
he came across, to cut their throats or make them prisoners, 
resigning to him the whole execution. Thus he delivered 
William, Earl of Salisbury, to Messire Jean de Nesle. With 
a like subtlety of conscience he was billing to club a man to 
death, but not to wound him, and for that reason only 
fought with a mace. 

Somebody in my time being reproved by the King for 
having laid hands on a priest, he strongly and stoutly denied 
it, meaning that he had only cudgelled and kicked him. 

CHAPTEB 42 

OF THE INEQUALITY THAT IS AMONGST US 

P T/TTTARGTT says somewhere that he does not find so 
great a difference between one animal and another as 
between one man and another. He is speaking of the per- 
fections and internal quahties of the soul. In truth I can 
see such a distance between Epaminondas, as I imagine 
him, and certain men I know, I mean men capable of 
common sense, that I should be incliued to overbid Plutarch 
and say that there is more difference between this man and 
that man than between this man and that animal ; 

Ye Gods, how much one man excels another ! (Terence.) 

and that there are as many degrees in minds as there are 
cubits between here and heaven, and as innumerable. 

But, speakiug of the estimate of men, it is strange that, 
excepting ourselves, nothing is estimated but by its proper 
qualities. We praise a horse for its strength and speed. 

Is it not thus we praise the impatient steed. 

Whose easy triumph and transcendent speed 

Palm after palm proclaim — ^while victory 

In the hoarse Circus stands exulting by ! (Juvenal.) 
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not on account of its harness ; a greyhound for its swiftness 
and not its collar : a hawk for its wing and not for its jesses 
and bells. Why then do we not value a man for what is his ? 
He has a great retinue, a fine palace, so much influence, so 
much income : all that is around him, not within him. You 
do not buy a cat in a bag. If you bargain over a horse, you 
remove its trappings, you see it bare and uncovered ; or, if it 
is covered, as they were formerly shown to princes for sale, 
it is only as to the less important parts, that you may not 
waste your admiration on the beauty of its colour or the 
breadth of its crupper, but pay attention chiefly to its legs, 
its eyes and feet, which are the most useful parts. 

The custom is with princes not to buy 
A steed uncovered, lest they be deceived 
By crupper round, short head and ample chest 
Planted upon soft hooves and groggy legs. (Hoeace.) 

Why, when estimating a man, do you estimate him all 
wrapped and muffled up ? He exhibits only those parts 
which are in no wise his, and conceals from us those by 
which alone we may really judge of his value. It is the price 
of the sword you seek to Imow, not of the scabbard. You 
will perhaps not give a farthing for him when you see him 
stripped. We must judge him by himself, not by his attire. 
And, as one of the ancients ^ says very wittily : ' Do you 
know why you think him tall ? you are counting in the 
height of his pattens.’ The pedestal is no part of the 
statue. Measure him without his stilts : let him lay aside 
his riches and his honours, and show himself in his shict. 
Has he a body equal to bis functions, sound and active ? 
What mind has he ? is it beautiful, capable, happily fur- 
nished with aU its parts ? Is it rich with its own store, or 
with that of others ? has fortune nothing to do with it ? 
Will his soul with open eyes face a naked sword 1 does she 
care how hfe goes from her, whether by the mouth or by 
the throat ? is she sedate, even-tempered, contented ? 
That is what we should consider, and thereby judge of the 
extreme differences that lie between us. Is he 
The wise man, who 
Can at all times himself subdue, — 

Whom neither want, nor death, nor chains 
Appal, — who manfully restrains 

^ Seneca. 
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His appetites, nor cares to win 
Titles or honours, and, within, 

Himself self-centred and complete. 

Life’s chance and change can franidy meet — 

Yea, front the heaviest blows of fate 
With courage constant and sedate ? (Hoeace.) 

such a man is five hundred cubits above kingdoms and 
duchies ; he is an empire in himself. 

That man indeed is wise 
Who his own fortune can devise. (PLAUTirs.) 

What more can he desire ? 

0 not to see that nature for herself 
Barks after nothing, save that pain keep off. 

Disjoined from the body, and that mind enjoy 
Delightsome feeling, far from care and fear ! (Ltjceetitjs.) 

Compare him with the ruck of mankind, stupid, degraded, 
servile, unstable, and continually fluctuating in the storm of 
varying passions, which drive him hither and thither, and 
entirely dependent on others : there is a greater distance 
than between heaven and earth ; and yet we are so blinded 
by custom, that we make little or no account of it ; whereas, 
if we look at a peasant and a king, a noble and a serf, a 
magistrate and a private individual, a rich man and a poor, 
there immediately appears to our eyes an extreme disparity, 
although they differ, in a maimer of speaking, only in their 
breeches. 

In Thrace the king was distinguished from his people in 
a ludicrous and very exclusive way. He had a religion to 
himself, a god all his own, whom it was not meet for his 
subjects to worship : that was Mercury ; and he for his part 
disdaiued their gods, Mars, Bacchus, and Diana. 

Yet they are but coats of paint that make no essential 
difference. For, like the actors in a comedy, you see them 
upon the platform putting on the airs of a duke or an 
emperor ; but immediately after behold them again become 
wretched varlets and porters, which is their true and 
original condition. 

So the Emperor, whose pomp dazzled you in public. 

And (as ye may be sure) 

Big emeralds of green light are set in gold ; 

And rich sea-purple dress by constant wear 

Grows shabby and all soaked with Venus’ sweat ; (Luceetius.) 
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see him behind the curtain : he is nothing but an ordinary 
mortal, and perchance meaner than the least of his subjects. 
This one is inwardly happy ; the other’s happiness is on the 
surface (Seneca). He is moved by co'tvardiee, irresolution, 
ambition, spite and envy, like any other man ; 

For hoarded treasures cannot keep 
Disquietudes at bay. 

Nor can the Consul’s lietor drive away 
The brood of dark solicitudes, that sweep 
Round gilded ceilings gay ; (Eoeace.) 
and fear and anxiety hold him by the throat in the midst of 
his armies ; 

And of a truth man’s dread, with cares at heels. 

Fears not these sounds of arms, these savage swords. 

But among longs and lords of all the world 
Mingles undaunted, nor is overawed 
'By gleam of gold, (Luceethts.) 

Do fevers, the megrims, and the gout spare him any more 
than they do us ? When old age weighs upon his shoulders, 
will the archers of his guard relieve him of it ? When he is 
paralysed by the fear of death, will he be reassured by the 
presence of the gentlemen of his chamber ? When he is in 
a jealous and capricious mood, will our bonnetings compose 
him ? That bed-tester, all bloated with gold and pearls, has 
no virtue to allay the gripings of an acute colic : 

Nor yet the quicker will hot fevers go 
If on a pictured tapestry thou toss. 

Or purple robe, than if ’tis thine to lie 
Upon the poor man’s bedding. (LtrcEETixrs.) 

The flatterers of the great Alexander made him believe 
that he was a son of Jupiter ; one day, being wounded and 
seeing the blood flow from his wound, he said, ‘ Well, what 
say you ? is not this a crimson and purely human blood ? 
It is not of the thickness of that which Homer makes to flow 
from the wounds of the gods.’ Hermodorus the poet had 
written some lines in honour of Antigonus, in which he called 
him son of the sun ; but he contradicted him, saying : ' The 
man who empties my stool knows very weU that I am 
nothing of the kind.’ 

When all ’s said he is but a man, and i£ he be of ignoble 
birth, the empire of the universe could not reclothe him. 
Let maidens fly his smiles to greet. 

And roses spring about bis feet 1 (PBBSitrs.) 
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What if after all his soul be gross and stupid ? Even pleasure 
and happiness are not felt without vigour and spirit. 

Y^et these all take their value from the mind 
Of the possessor : he that knows their use 
To him they’re blessings ; he that knows it not 
To hiTTi misuse converts them into curses. (Teeei^ce.) 

The blessings of fortune of every kind yet require the right 
sense to relish them. It is the enjoying, not the possessing, 
that makes us happy : 

Nor house, nor lands, nor brass, nor golden store 
Can of its fire the fevered brain relieve, 

Or make the care-fraught spirit cease to grieve. 

Sound, mind and body both, should be his health 
To true account who hopes to turn his wealth. 

Fortune nor home not more the man can cheer, 

Mlio lives a prey to covetise or fear, 

Than may a picture’s richest hues delight 
Eyes that with dropping rheum are thick of sight. 

Or warm soft lotions soothe a gout-racked foot, (Hoeacb.) 

He is a fool^ his palate is blunt and dulled ; he no more 
enjoys what he has than one with a cold in the head can 
appreciate the mellowness of Greek wine, or a horse the 
richness of the trappings that adorn it ; just as, according 
to Plato, health, beauty, strength, riches, and everj^thing 
we call good, are as great an to the unjust as they are 
a blessing to the just ; and the evil contrariwise. 

And then, where body and mind are in evil plight, what 
avail these external advantages, seeing that the least prick 
of a pin and sufiering of the soul is enough to rob us of the 
pleasure of being monarch of the world ? At the first 
twitch of the gout, in spite of his Sire and Majesty, 

All bloated T^ith silver, all bloated with gold, (Tibullus.) 
will he not forget all about his palaces and his grandeurs ? 
If he is in anger, will his princedom keep him from turning 
red or pale, from grindiug his teeth like a madman ? Now, 
if he be a man of parts and well-endowed by Nature, 
royalty will add little to his happiness : 

Let your digestion be but sound, 

Your side unwrung by spasm or stitch,' 

Your foot unconscious of a twitch ; 

Then could you be more truly blest, 

Though you the wealth of kings possest ? (Hoeace.) 
he will see that it is all a snare and a delusion. Yea, he 
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would peradventure agree with Eang Seleucus, ‘ That if a man 
knew the weight of a sceptre, he would not stoop to pick it 
up if he saw it lying on the ground.' He was thiiiking of the 
great and laborious charges incumbent upon a good king. 

Truly it is no little thing to have to rule others, since 
ruling ourselves presents so many difficulties. As for com- 
manding, which appears so smooth, I am strongly of opinion, 
considering the imbecility of human judgement and the 
difficulty of choice in things that are new and doubtful, that 
it is much easier and more pleasant to foUow than to guide ; 
and that it is very restful to the mind to have to keep to 
a beaten track, and to have itself alone to answer for : 

So better far in quiet to obey, 

Than to desire cMef mastery of affairs 
And ownership of empires. (Luceetius.) 

Add to this that saying of Cyrus, that no man is fit to rule 
who is not better than those he rules. 

But King Hiero, in Xenophon, sa^^s further, that in the 
enjoyment even of pleasures, kings are worse ofi than 
private individuals, inasmuch as the ease and facility rob 
them of the bitter-sweet sting we find in them. 

Fat love and too much fulsome me annoys. 

Even as sweet meat a glutted stomach cloys. (Ovid.) 

Do you think that the chorister-boys take a great pleasure 
in mnsic ? Satiety rather makes it tedious to them. 
Feasts, dances, masquerades, and tourneys delight such as 
seldom see them and have desired to see them ; but to him 
to whom they are an ordinary fare they become stale and 
unpleasant. Nor do the ladies gratify him who has his fill 
of them. He who does not give himself time to be thirsty, 
can take no pleasure in drinking. The farces of the mounte- 
banks delight us, but to the actors they are a drudgery. 
And that this is so we may see in the diversions of princes, 
to whom it is a great treat to be able sometimes to put on 
disguise, and stoop to a low and plebeian way of living : 

It is the rich who relish best 
To dwell at times from state aloof ; 

And simple suppers, neatly dressed, 

Beneath a poor man’s humble roof. 

With neither pall nor purple there, 

Have smoothed ere now the brow of care. (Hoeace.) 

There is nothing so clogging and so distasteful as abun- 
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dance. What desire would not be repelled to see three 
hundred women at its disposal, such as the Grand Turk has 
in his seraglio '? And what relish for sport and what form 
of it can that ancestor of his have retained who never went 
a-hunting without seven thousand falconers ? 

Moreover, I believe that this lustre of grandeur is attended 
with no small drawbacks in the enjoyment of the more 
delightful pleasures : the great are too much in the lime- 
light and exposed to the public view. And, I know not for 
what reason, we expect them, more than we do others, to 
cover up and hide their errors. For what in us is indis- 
cretion, in them the people deem to be tyranny, contempt 
and slighting of the laws ; and, besides their proclivity to 
vice, it would seem that they take an additional pleasure in 
reviling public observances and treading them under foot. 
Plato, indeed, in his Gorgias, defines a Tyrant as one who 
has a licence to do all that pleases him in a city. And often, 
for that reason, the pubUc display of the vices offends 
more than the vice itself. Every man fears being spied 
upon and overlooked ; princes, even as regards their de- 
meanour and their thoughts, are under observation, since 
all the people think they have a right and an interest in 
judging them ; besides that blemishes are magnified accord- 
ing to the eminence and brightness of the place where they 
are set : as a mole or wart on the forehead is more con- 
spicuous than a scar in any other place. 

For that reason the poets imagine the amours of Jupiter 
to be conducted under different disguises ; of all the amor- 
ous adventures ascribed to him there is only one, it seems to 
me, where he appears in his majesty and grandeur. 

But let us return to Hiero : he also tells of the many 
disadvantages he is sensible of iu his kingship, in being 
unable to go about and travel in freedom, in being as it were 
a prisoner withiu the bounds of his country, and in finding 
himself encircled in all his actions by an importunate crowd. 
In truth, to see our kings all alone at table, besieged by so 
many talkers and strange onlookers, I have often been 
moved to pity rather than envy of them. 

King Alphonso used to say that in this respect asses were 
better off than kings : their masters allow them to graze in 
peace, whilst kings cannot obtain that favour of their own 
servants. 
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And I have never been able to imagine v^hy it should be 
so remarkable a convenience in the life of an inteUigent 
man to have a score of people overlooking his close-stool ; 
nor why the services of a man with an income of ten 
thousand pounds, or who has taken Casale or defended 
Siena, should be more convenient and acceptable than those 
of a good and experienced footman. 

Princely advantages are quasi-imaginary advantages. 
Every degree of fortune has some semblance of principaHty : 
Caesar called all the lords in Prance who administered 
justice in his time, kinglets. Indeed, saving the title of 
‘ Sire we are coming very near to being kings. Consider, 
in the provinces remote from the court, taking Brittany as 
an example, the retinue, the vassals, the officers, the occu- 
pations, the services and ceremonies of a retired and home- 
keeping lord, brought up amor^ his servants. And look at 
the flight of his imagination, than which there is nothing 
more regal. He hears speak of his master once in a year, as 
he might of the King of Persia, and only acknowledges him 
by some ancient cousmship of which his secretary keeps a 
record. In truth our laws are free enough, and the weight 
of sovereignty is hardly felt twice in a lifetime by a French 
nobleman. The real and actual subjection only concerns 
those of us who agree to accept it and who prefer to gain 
honours and riches by such service ; for he who is content 
to live in obscurity by his own fireside, and is able to manage 
his house and family without quarrels and lawsuits, is as 
free as the Doge of Venice. Slavery holds few ; more holdfast 
to slavery (Seneca). 

But especially does Hiero emphasize the fact that he is 
deprived of all reciprocal friendship and comradeship, 
wherein consists the sweetest and most perfect fruit of 
human life. For what evidence of affection and goodwill 
can I extract from one who, wiUy-nilly, owes to me all his 
power ? Can I make any account of his humble address 
and his courteous homage, seeing that it is not in his power to 
refuse them ? The honour we receive from those who fear 
us is no honour : those respects are due to royalty, not to me.^ 
The greatest good is this 
Of royal power, that men are forced to praise 
Their monarch’s deeds as well as bear them. (Sexeoa.) 

^ Montaigne is putting himself in the place of a king. 
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Do I not see that the wicked and the good king, he who is 
hated and he who is loved, are paid the same honour and 
respect, one as much as the other ? The same outward 
show, the same ceremonies, attended my predecessor, and 
will attend my successor. If my subjects do not offend me, 
that is no evidence of any great affection : why should I 
take it in that sense, since they could not do so, even if they 
would ? iS^one follows me on account of any friendship that 
may exist between him and me : for no friendship can be 
knit where there is so little relation and correspondence. 
Mv elevation has placed me above human intercourse j 
there is too much disparity and disproportion. Their obedi- 
ence is a posture and a habit : it is given to my fortune 
rather than to myself, to increase their own. All they say 
and do to me is but face-paint. Their freedom being bridled 
on all sides by the great power I have over them, I see 
nothing around me but what is covered and masked. 

Julian the Emperor was one day praised by his courtiers 
for his good administration of justice : ‘ I might be puffed 
up with pride by this praise, he said, if it came from persons 
who would dare to condemn or disapprove my contrary 
actions, should I commit any.’ 

All the real advantages which princes enjoy are shared by 
men of mean fortune (it is for the gods to ride on winged 
steeds and feed on ambrosia) : for their sleep and their 
appetites differ in no way from ours ; their steel is of no 
finer temper than that with which we are armed ; their 
crown shelters them from neither sun nor rain. Diocletian, 
who wore one so revered and fortunate, resigned it in order 
to retire to the joys of private life ; and some time after, the 
urgency of public affairs requiring his return to resume his 
charge, he replied to those who were entreating him to do 
so : ‘You would not attempt to persuade me to do this, if 
you had seen the beautiful order of the trees I have myself 
planted at home, and the fine melons ^ I have sown.’ 

In the opinion of Anacharsis the happiest state of govern- 
ment would be that in which, all other things being equal, 
precedence should be measured out to virtue, and the refuse 
to vice. 

When King Pyrrhus was preparing to invade Italy, 

^ Diocletian said ‘ cabbages but Montaigne had a particular weak- 
ness for melons. 
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Cineas, Ms wise counsellor, desiring to bring home to him 
the vanity of his ambition, asked him : ' Well, Sire, to 
what end are you directing this great enterprise ? ’ ‘To 
make myself master of Italy/ he replied immediately. 
‘ And then, continued Cineas, that being done V ‘I will 
pass over into Gaul and Spain/ said the other. ‘ And after 
that ? ’ ‘I will go and subdue Africa ; and, at the end of 
it all, when I shaU have brought the world under my sub- 
jection, I will take mine ease and live contented and happy.’ 
‘ In God’s name 1 Sire, Cineas then retorted, tell me how it 
is that you are not at this moment, if you will, in that state ? 
why do you not at this very hour settle yourseK in the state 
you say you aspire to, and save yourself all the labour and 
hazard you interpose ? ’ ^ 

Because, of very truth, he hath not learnt 

What the true end of getting is, nor yet 

At all how far true pleasure may increase. (Luceetius.) 

I wiU close this passage with a line from an ancient writer 
wMch I think singularly fine and to the purpose : 

Every man his own good fortune frames. (Coeneltus Nepos.) 


CHAPTEB 43 
OF SIMPTUAEY LAWS 

T he way in wMch our laws attempt to regulate the vain 
and foolish expenses of the table and wardrobe appears 
to defeat their purpose. The right method would be to 
create in humanity a contempt for gold and silk, as vain and 
useless things ; and we enhance the honour and value of 
those things in people’s eyes, which is a very inept way of 
giving them a distaste for them. For to say thus. That only 
princes shall eat turbot, and be allowed to wear velvet and 
gold braid, and to forbid the people those things, what is 
that but to put a price on them and to increase every man’s 
desire to have them ? Let kings boldly abandon those 
marks of grandeur : they have others enough besides ; such 
excesses are more excusable in any other than a prince. We 
may learn from the example of several nations better ways 
enough of distinguishing ourselves externally from one 

' The same story, elaborated with much humour, is told by Rabelais 
in his first book, chapter 33. 
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another, according to our degrees (which I conceive in truth 
to be very requisite in a state), without fostering to that end 
such corruption and manifest inconveniences. 

It is marvellous how easily and quickly custopa puts down 
the foot of her authority in these indifferent things. Scarce 
had we worn cloth for a year at court, as mourning for King 
Henry the Second, when it is certain that silk had already 
become so cheap in general opinion, that, if you saw any one 
clothed in it, you at once set him down as one of the middle 
class. Silk had faUen to the lot of physicians and surgeons ; 
and although aE were clothed pretty much ahke, yet there 
were sufficient other distinctions to make apparent the 
different ranks of mend 

How quickly do dirty doublets of chamois and linen 
become a mark of honour in our armies, and richness and 
elegance of clothing a mark of reproach and contempt ! 

Let kiugs make a beginning of leaving off these expenses, 
and in a month, without edict or decree, the thing will 
be done : we shaU aU follow after. The law should say , 
on the contrary, that crimson and gold ornaments are for- 
bidden to aU kinds of people, excepting mountebanks and 
courtesans. 

With this kind of ingenuity did Zaleucus mend the 
corrupt manners of the Locrians. These were his ordi- 
nances : ' That the woman of free condition may not be 
foUowed by more than one maid, unless she be drunk ; nor 
may she go outside the city by night, nor wear jewels of 
gold about her person, nor wear a richly embroidered robe, if 
she be not a pubEc prostitute ; That, excepting keepers of 
brothels, no man shaE wear a ring of gold on his finger, 
nor a flimsy robe, as are those made of the cloth woven 
in the city oi MEetus.’ And thus, by these shameful excep- 
tions, he mgerxioiisiy drew his citizens away from these super- 
fluities and pernicious luxuries. It was a very useful way to 
attract men, by honour and ambition, to their obedience. 

Our kingB can do anything they please towards such ex- 
ternal reforms : their inclination wEI serve as a law. What- 
ever princes do, they seem to command (Quintilian). The rest 
of Trance adopts as its rule the rule of the court. Let them 
discourage those vElainous cod-pieces which so openly show 

^ Montaigne seems to be thinking of the upper classes only, and not of 
the ^ people 
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our secret parts ; those heavy pufied-out doublets, which 
make us look so unlike ourselves, and are so inconvenient 
when putting on armour ; those long, efeminate tresses of 
hair ; that custom of kissing what we present to our friends, 
and each others' hands, when greeting, a ceremony formerly 
due only to princes ; of a gentleman appearing, in a place 
where respect should be shown, without his sword at his 
side, ail disordered and untidy, as if he were coming from 
his closet ; of our standing bare-headed, contrary to the 
custom of our fathers and the particular privilege of the 
nobility of this kingdom, at a long distance around them, 
wherever they may be, and not only around them, but 
around a hundred others, so many semi-kings and demi-semi- 
kings ^ have we now : likewise other similar vicious and 
newly-introduced fashions : we shall immediately see them 
decried and vanish. Those are superficial errors, yet of evil 
presage : w'e are warned that the solid masonry is giving 
way when we see the cement and plaster of our walla 
cracking. 

Plato, in his Laws, thinks there could be no plague more 
pernicious to his city than to allow the young men to take 
the liberty of changing from one fashion to another in their 
dress, behaviour, dances, exercises, and songs ; shifting their 
opinions from one basis to another, running after new things 
and honouring their inventors ; whereby morals are cor- 
rupted, and all ancient institutions fall into contempt and 
disdain. In all things, saving the bad only, change is to be 
feared : the change of seasons, winds, food, and opinions. 
And no laws are truly honoured excepting those to which 
God has given some duration, so old that nobody knows of 
their birth, or that they were ever different. 

CHAPTER 44 
OF SLEEPING 

R eason commands US ever to walk along the same path, 
but not at the same pace ; and, although the wise man 
should not permit his human passions to turn him from the 
right course, he may indeed, without prejudice to his duty, 
leave it to them to hasten or retard his steps and not plant 

^ Tiercelets et quartelets de roya : petty -Mngs and petty-petty-kinglets 
(Florio) ; tiercelets and quartelets of kings (Cotton), 
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himself like an immovable and impassive Colossus. Though 
Virtue herself should put on flesh and blood, I believe her 
pulse would beat more strongly when marching to an attack 
than when going to dinner : nay, it is necessary that she 
should be subject to emotion and heat. For that reason I 
have remarked as a rare thing to see great men, when 
ensaaed in the loftiest enterprises and the most important 
affairs, keep themselves so entirely in trim, as not even to 

curtail their sleep. , i> • 

Alexander the Great, on the day assigned to that timious 
battle against Darius, slept so profoundly and so late in the 
morning, that Parmenion was obliged to enter his chamber, 
and, approaching his bed, call him two or three times by 
name to awaken him, the moment to go to battle being so 
urgent. 

The Emperor Otho, having resolved to kill himself, on 
that same night, when he had settled his domestic affairs, 
divided his money among his servants, and sha:^ened the 
edge of a sword wherewith he intended to take his own life, 
staying only to know if each of his friends had retired in 
safety, fell into so sound a sleep, that his chamber-servants 
heard him snore. 

The death of that Emperor has many points m common 
with that of the great Cato, and particularly that just men- 
tioned : for, Cato being ready to make away with himself, 
whilst awaiting news to be brought to him whether the 
Senators whom he was sending away had evacuated the 
port of Utica, began to sleep so soundly that he could be 
heard breathing from the next room ; and when the man 
he had sent to the port awakened him to tell him that the 
Senators were prevented by a storm from conveniently 
setting sail, he sent yet another, and, resettling himself in 
his bed, again began to slumber until the second messenger 
assured him of their departure. 

We may also compare with that of Alexander his behaviour 
in that great and dangerous storm which threatened him 
through the sedition of Metellus the Tribune, when the 
latter insisted on publishing the decree recalling Pompey 
with his army to the city, on the occasion of Catiline's con- 
spiracy ; which decree Cato alone opposing, high words and 
violent threats passed between him and Metellus in the 
Senate. But it was on the next day that the matter was to 
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be put into execution in the Forum, where Metellus, besides 
being favoured by the common people and by Caesar, then 
conspiring in Pompey’s interest, was to appear accompanied 
by many alien slaves and desperate gla^ators, Cato being 
fortified by his courage alone. His friends and relations and 
many worthy people were consequently in great anxiety 
about him, some of whom spent the night together without 
any desire to sleep, eat or drink, on account of the danger 
they saw threatening him ; his wife and sisters especially 
did nothing but weep and fret in his house, whilst he, on the 
contrary, comforted everybody, and, after having supped 
in his usual maimer, retired to his couch, and slept a very 
sound sleep till morning, when one of his fellow tribimes 
roused him to go to the skirmish. 

The knowledge we possess of the greatness of this man’s 
courage, throughout the rest of his life, may enable us to 
judge in all sureness that his conduct proceeded from a soul 
so far raised above such accidents, that he disdained to 
allow this one to cause him any more uneasiness than any 
ordinary event. 

In the naval battle which Augustus won against Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily, when on the point of enteriog into con- 
flict, he was sunk in so deep a sleep, that his friends had to 
rouse him to give the signal for attack. This gave occasion 
to M. Antonius to reproach him afterwards, that he had not 
had the heart even to behold with open eyes the array of 
his army, and that he had not dared to appear before his 
soldiers, until Agrippa came to announce to him the victory 
he had gained over his enemies. 

But as to the young Marius, who did still worse, for on 
the day of his last battle against Sylla, after having mar- 
shalled his army and given the word and signal for battle, 
he lay down to rest in the shade of a tree, and slept so 
heavily that he could hardly be awakened by the rout and 
flight of his own men, having seen nothing of the battle ; 
they say it was because he was so extremely spent with 
fatigue and the want of sleep, that nature could hold out 
no longer. 

On the subject of sleep, the physicians will determine 
whether it is so necessary that our life depends on it : for 
we hear indeed that King Perseus of Macedon, when a 
prisoner at Rome, was brought to his death by being pre- 
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vented from sleeping ; but Pliny instances cases of people 
who lived a long time without sleep. In Herodotus we read 
of nations where men sleep and wake by half-years.^ And 
they who wrote the life of the sage Epimenides say that he 
slept for fifty-seven years on end. 

CHAPTER 45 

OF THE BATTLE OF DREUX 

O UR battle of Dreux ^ was crowded with uncommon 
incidents ; but they who do not greatly favour the 
reputation of Monsieur de Guise are fond of maintaining 
that he cannot be excused for having made a halt and 
temporized with the forces under his command, while 
Monsieur le Connetable, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, was being knocked to pieces by artillery ; and that 
it had been better for him to risk taking the enemy in the 
flank, than to sufler so heavy a loss by waiting for the ad- 
vantage of seeing their rear. But, besides that the result 
proved this, he who will debate the matter without passion 
will, I think, readily admit that the end and aim, not only 
of a captain, but of every soldier, should be the victory as 
a whole ; and that no particular occurrences, of whatever 
interest to himself, should divert him from that goal. 

Philopoemen, in an encounter with Machanidas, having 
sent forward, to begin the skirmish, a good force of bowmen 
and archers, the enemy, after routing these, wasted their 
strength, after their victory, in pursuing them at fuU speed, 
passing along the battalion where Philopoemen was standing. 
Although his soldiers were very excited, he thought it best 
not to budge from the spot, nor face the enemy to succour 
his men ; but, having permitted them to be hunted and cut 
to pieces before his eyes, began to charge the enemy in the 
battalion of their infantry, when he saw them entirely 
abandoned by their horsemen. And, although they were 
Lacedemonians, since he attacked them at the moment 
when, being sure of victory, they began to fall into disorder, 
he easily overcame them ; and having done so went in 

^ Herodotus had it on hearsay, but declares positively that he does not 
believe it. 

^ December 1562, in which the Catholics, commanded by the Due de 
Guise and the Constable de Montmorency, defeated the Protestants. 
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pursuit of Maclianidas. This case is germane to that of 
Monsieur de Guise. 

In that hard-fought battle of Agesilaus against the 
Beotians, which Xenophon, who was present, said was the 
fiercest he had ever witnessed, Agesilaus refused the advan- 
tage that Fortune offered him of allowing the battalion of 
the Beotians to pass and charging them in the rear, however 
certain the victory he foresaw, regarding that course as 
more artful than valiant ; and to show his prowess, he chose 
rather to attack them in the front, which he did with 
marvellous ardour of courage. But he was well beaten and 
wounded, and was obliged at last to extricate himself and 
adopt the course he had at first refused, opening his ranks 
to give passage to that torrent of Beotians ; then, when 
they had passed, taking notice that they were marching in 
disorder, like men who thought themselves well out of aU 
danger, he followed and charged them in the flank. But, 
for all that, he was unable to turn their retreat into a rout ; 
rather they withdrew slowly and by degrees, still showing 
their teeth, until they had reached safety. 

CHAPTER 46 
OF NAMES 

H owever great the diversity in herbs, we wrap them 
all up under the name of salad. In like manner, under 
the consideration of names, I am going to make up a galli- 
maufry of divers articles. 

Every nation has a few names which, I know not why, are 
taken in a bad sense, as, with us, Jean, Guillaume, Benoit.^ 
Item, there seem to be, in the genealogy of princes, 
certain ill-fated names : as in the case of the Ptolemies 
among the Egyptians, the Henries in England, the Charles’ 
in France, the Baudouins in Flanders, and in our ancient 
Aquitarda the Guillaumes, from which the name of Guienne 
is said to come ; ^ by a loose coincidence, if there were not 
as crude even in Plato. 

Item, it is a trifling matter, worthy to be remembered, 

^ GuiUaume, a nickname for a gull, dolt, fop, fool. Benoist or Benet, 
a simple, plaine doltish fellow ; a noddipeake, a ninnyhammer, a pea- 
goose, a coxe, a silly companion (Cotgrave). 

^ Guienne does not derive from Guillaume, but from Aquitarda, the 
stages being somewhat as follows : TAquitaine, TAquiemie, la Guienne. 
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however, for its strangeness, and recorded by an eyewitness, 
that Henrj’, Duke of Normandy, son of Henry the Second, 
Km cf of England, giving a feast in France, the assembly of 
nobles was so great, that having, as a pastime, sorted them- 
selves into companies according to the resemblance of 
names, in the first company, which was that of the Williams, 
there were seated at table a hundred and ten knights, with- 
out counting simple gentlemen and servants. 

It is as amusing to distribute the tables according to the 
names of the persons present, as it was to the Emperor Geta 
to distribute the coimses of his dishes according to the first 
letter of the names of the viands : they served together 
those beginning with M : moutoni, marcassin (young wild 
ho&v), 7nerlus (hake), mar soum (porpoise), and so with the rest. 

Item, they say that it is good to have a good name, that 
is to say, credit and reputation ; but it is in truth also an 
advantage to have a good-sounding name, and one that it 
is easy to pronounce and remember ; for kings and grandees 
will the more easily recognize, and be less apt to forget us ; 
and even of our own servants we more usually call and 
employ those whose names come the more readily to the 
tongue. I have observed that King Henry the Second was 
never able to call by his right name a gentleman of this part 
of Gascony ; and to a maid of the Queen he himself proposed 
to give the general name of her family, because that of her 
father’s house seemed to him too uncouth. 

And Socrates thinks it worthy of a father’s care to give 
well-sounding names to his children. 

Item, the foundation of Notre-Dame la Grand at Poitiers 
is said to have this origin, that a dissipated young man 
living in that place, having procured a young girl and imme- 
diately after asked her name, which was Marie, felt himself 
so suddenly struck with religious awe at that sacrosanct 
name of the virgin mother of our Saviour, that not only did 
he at once drive her away, but was reformed for the rest of 
his life ; and that in consideration of this miracle there was 
built on the spot where this young man’s house stood, a 
chapel dedicated to our Lady, and afterwards the church 
we see there. 

This pious, vocal and auricular reproof aimed straight at 
the soul ; this other, of a similar nature, insinuated itself 
through the bodily senses : Pythagoras, being in the com- 
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pany of some young men whom, heated with feasting, he 
overheard conspiring to go and violate a house of chaste 
women, ordered the minstrel-girl to change the tune, and 
with a heavy\, grave, and spondaic music gradually' charmed 
their ardour and lulled it to sleep. 

Item, will not posterity^ say that our present-day reformers 
have been scrupulous and exact in having not only com- 
bated errors and vices, and filled the world with devotion 
and humility, obedience, peace, and every kind of virtue, 
but also in having proceeded to make war upon our old 
baptismal names, Charles, Louis, Frangois, to people the 
world with Methuselahs, Ezekiels, Malachis, which savour 
much more strongly of the faith ? A gentleman, a neigh- 
bour of mine, casting up the advantages of the olden times 
in comparison with our own, did not neglect to take into 
account the stately and pompous names of the nobles of 
those days, Don Grumedan, Quedragan, Agesilan, the mere 
sound of which made him feel that they must have been a 
very different kind of men to Pierre, Guillot, and Michel. 

Item, I feel very grateful to Jacques Amyot for having, 
in the course of a French oration, left the Latin names in 
their entirety,^ without changing and disguising them in 
order to give them a French cadence. It seemed a little 
harsh at first, but usage, by the authority of ids Plutarch, 
has already robbed it of ail its strangeness. I have often 
wished that those who write histories in Latin would leave 
our names such as they are ; for, by turning Vaudemont 
into Vallemontanus and metamorphosing them in order to 
give them a Greek or Roman garb, we know not where we 
are, and fail to recognize them. 

To close our account, it is a vile custom, and of veij bad 
consequence in our France, to call every man by the name 
of his estate and lordship, and is the chief cause of our 
mixing up and losing sight of families. A cadet of a good 
family, having received for his appanage an estate, by the 
name of which he has been known and honoured, cannot 
honestly abandon it. Ten years after his death the estate 
goes to a stranger who does the same thing : you may guess 
how much we are at sea in trying to distinguish these men. 
We need look no further, in quest of other examples, than 

^ Montaigne did not always follow Amyot’s example, e.g, when he 
wrote Flaute, Pline, Terence, &c. 
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to our royal Louse, where the rule is j so many dirisions, so 
many sumames ; meanwhile the original of the stock has 

escaped us. , ^ ^ t t 

There is so much liberty in these changes, that I have not 
in my time seen any one" raised by Fortune to some extra- 
ordinary eminence, but that he has forthwith been saddled 
with new genealogical titles, of which his father knew 
naught, and finds himself grafted on to some illustrious 
stock. And, by good luck, the obscurest families are the 
most susceptible of falsification. ^ How many gentlemen 
have we not in France who, according to their own account, 
are of royal race ? They number more, I think, than those 
who are not. 

Was this not a delightful reproof uttered by one of my 
friends ? A number of gentlemen were gathered together 
to discuss a quarrel between two lords, one of whom indeed 
had some prerogative of titles and alUances above the 
ordinary nobility. The question of^ prerogative^ having 
arisen, every one, seeking to make himself out his equal, 
alleged, one" of them one origin, another another, the third 
a resemblance of names, the fourth of arms, the fifth an old 
family document ; the least of them was a descendant of 
some" overseas king. When they came to sit down to 
dinner, my friend, instead of taking his place, retreating 
with profound bows towards the door, entreated the com- 
pany to excuse him for having had the boldness hitherto to 
associate with them on equal terms ; but that having been 
newly informed of their ancient rank, he would begin to 
honour them according to their several degrees, and that 
it was not for him to sit down among so many princes. 
After this bit of comedy he abused them roundly : ' In 
God’s name let us be content with that which contented 
our fathers, and with what we are ; we are great enough, 
if we rightly know how to maintain our state. Let us not 
disown the rank and position of our grandfathers ; let us cast 
aside those silly pretensions, which any one can put forward 
who has the impudence to do so.’ 

Arms have no more security than surnames. I bear azure 
powdered with trefoils or, with a lion’s paw of the same, 
armed gules in fesse. What privilege has this coat to remain 
particularly in my house ? A son-in-law will transport it 
into another family ; some paltry purchaser will make it his 
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first coat of armour. There is nothing in which we find 
more change and confusion. 

But this consideration drags me perforce into another 
field. Let us probe a little deeper, and in God’s name con- 
sider on what foundation we erect that glory and reputation 
for which the world is turned upside down. WTiereon do we 
establish that renown that w'e so laboriously go searching 
after ? It is in the end Peter or WiUiam who bears it, who 
takes possession of it, and whom it concerns. 0 what a brave 
faculty is hope which, in a mortal subject and in a moment, 
goes usurping infinity, immensity, eternity and, to the best 
of her power, [arbitrarily endowing her indigent master with 
all he may imagine and desire] ! There Nature has given us 
a delightful toy to play with. And this Peter or William, 
what is it after all but a sound, what is it but three or four 
dashes with the pen, so easy to vary in the first place, that 
I should be inclined to ask, To whom is to fall the honour of 
so many victories, to Guesquin, to Glesquin, or to Gueaquin.^ 
There is much more in this than in Lucian’s quarrel of the 
Greek letters, where 2 goes to law with T ; for 

For no mean stake or sportive prize they play. (Vibgil.) 

It is no laughing matter. The question is, which of these 
letters is to be credited with so many sieges, battles, wounds, 
prisons, and services done to the crown of Prance by her 
famous Constable. 

Nicolas Denisot ^ concerned himself only with the letters 
forming his name, and entirely rearranged them to build up 
the Co7iU d'Alsinois, whom he presented with the glory of 
his poetry and painting. And the historian Suetonius hked 
only the meaning of his name, and, having robbed Lenis of 
it, which was his father’s surname, left Tranquillus to 
succeed to th-e reputation of his writings.^ 

Who would believe that Captain Bayard ^ should have no 
honour but that which he borrows from the deeds of Pierre 

^ It has been observed that the name of the famous du Guesclin has 
been found in fourteen different forms : du Gueclin, du Guayaquin, du 
Guesquin, Guesquinius, &c. 

® A poet and painter, bom at Mans in 1515 ; the assumed name is an 
anagram of his own. 

* C. Tranquillus Suetonius, author of the Lives of the Twelve Caesars* 
It is not, I think, recorded that he changed his name from Lenis to 
Tranquillus, which bears a similar meaning. 

* Pierre Tcrrail was the name of the famous Chevalier Bayard. 
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Terrail ? and that Antoine Escalin ^ should allow himself 
to be robbed, before his very eyes, of so many navigations 
and charges, by sea and land, by a Captain Poulin and a 
Baron de La Garde ? 

Secondly, these same dashes of the pen are common to a 
thousand people. How many persons are there in every 
clan with the same name and surname ? And how many in 
different clans, ages and countries ? History has known of 
three Socrates’, five Platos, eight Aristotles, seven Xeno- 
phons, twenty Demetrius’, twenty Theodores, and you may 
guess how many there are unknown to history. 

What preyents my groom from calling himself Pompey 
the Great ? But, after all, by what means, by what power 
are that glorified sound and those so honoured dashes of the 
pen joined and associated with mj^ deceased groom or that 
other man who was decapitated in Egypt, that they should 
derive any advantage from them ? 

Dost think such cares affect the shades below ? (Viboil.) 

Of the two companions in greatest esteem among men, how 
can Epaminondas feel the beauty of this glorious line in 
his praise, which has [for so many ages] been on our lips, 

The wings of Sparta’s pride my counsels dipt ; 

(Quoted by Cxceeo.) 

and Africanus, of these other lines, 

Who, from beyond Meotis to the place 
Where the sun rises, deeds like mine can trace ? 

(Quoted by Oiceho.) 

The survivors are tickled by the sweetness of these sounds 
and, incited by them to jealousy and desire, with incon- 
siderate fancy transfer to the deceased this their own feel- 
ing ; and, with a luring hope, flatter themselves that they 
will in their turn be capable of it. God knows ! 

However, 

Greek, Roman and Barbarian, all have sought 
The warrior’s wreath, by toils and perils bought ; 

No other motive knew, no other cause. 

Than what we thirst for most of all — Applause ! 

Applause more prized than virtue ! (Juveistal.) 

^ Antonius Iscalinus Adhemarus, Polinius Garda, as he is called in de 
Thou’s history, was an officer of fortune with a distinguished military and 
ambassadorial career. He took the name Paulin from his birthplace, 
and that of de La Garde from a corporal of that name, who earned him 
away in his youth. 
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OF THE UXCERTAESITY OF OUR JUDGEMEOT 

W HAT this line says, is well said : There is muck to be 
said: everywhere: on both sides (Homer). For example : 

Hannibal conquered oft, but never knew 

The fruits and gain of victory to get. (Plteaech.) 

He who will agree with this point of view and impress on 
our people the error of not having pursued our advantage 
recently at Moncontour ; or who vill condemn the Eong of 
Spain for not knowing how to make the most of the advan- 
tage he had over us at St. Quentin, may say that this error 
proceeded from a soul drunk with its success, and from a 
spirit which, full and gorged with this beginning of good 
fortune, loses its appetite for increasing it, being already 
too glutted to digest what it has taken in. He has his arms 
full and can embrace no more, unworthy of the great good 
that Fortune has placed in his hands ; for what profit does 
he reap if he nevertheless gives his enemy the means of 
recovering ? What hope can one have of his again daring 
to attack them when rallied and recovered and newly armed 
with anger and revenge, who dared not or knew not how to 
pursue them when routed and dismayed ? 

tVhile Fortune glowed and terror filled the plain. (LuGAif.) 

But, after all, what better can he expect than what he has 
just lost ? It is not as in a fencing-match, where the number 
of hits decides the victory : as long as the enemy is on his 
feet, it is a matter of beginning over again ; it is no victory 
if it do not make an end of the war. In that skirmish in 
which Caesar had the worst near the city of Orioum, he 
taunted the soldiers of Pompey, telling them that he had 
been lost if their captain had known how to vanqtdsh ; and 
he made him clap on his spurs to much greater purpose 
when it came to his own turn. 

But why can we not also say on the other hand, That it is 
the effect of a headlong and insatiable spirit not to be able 
to set bounds to one’s greed ; That it is abusing God’s 
favours to try to stretch them beyond the limit he has set 
them ; That to plunge back into danger after victory is to 
recommit it once more to the mercy of Fortune ; That it is 
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0110 of tho groatost marks of discrstion in military art iiot 
to drive vour eoemv to despair ? Sylla and Marius, kaving 
defeated* the Mars'ians in the Civil War, and seeing yet 
a remnant of troops returning to attack them with the 
desperation of wild beasts, thought it prudent not to await 
them. If Monsieur de Foix had not been carried away by 
his ardour to pursue too fiercely the survivors of the victory 
of Eavenna, he would not have sullied it with his death. 
Yet the recent memory of his example helped to save 
Monsieur d’Anguien from a like mischance at SerisoUes. 

It is dangerous to attack a man whom you have cut oS 
from every other means of escape but that of fighting , for 
necessity is a violent schoolmistress : Tuost ddUffSTOUs cjfe fht 
bites of enraged necessity (Porcius Latro). 

Who braves his foe will sell his life most dear. (Lxtcax.) 

That is whv Pharax prevented the King of Lacedemon, who 
had just won the battle against the Mantineans, from pro- 
voking the thousand Axgives who had escaped from the 
discomfiture unharmed, but rather left them free to slip 
away, in order not to put to the test a valour nettled and en- 
raged by misfortune. Clodomir, King of Aquitania, pursuing 
after his victory Gondemar, King of Burgundy, vanquished 
and a fugitive, forced him to face about ; but his obstinacy 
robbed him of the fruit of his victory, for he lost his life. 

Likewise, if one had to choose between keeping one’s 
soldiers richly and sumptuously armed, and arming them 
for necessity," it might be argued for the first course, which 
was favoured by Sertoiius, Brutus, Caesar, and others, that 
it is always a spur to honour and glory for a soldier to see 
himself in brave attire, and an occasion for displaying 
greater obstinacy in the combat, since he would have to 
save his arms, as being his goods and inheritance : a reason, 
says Xenophon, why the Asiatics took their wives and con- 
cubines, with their dearest jewels and possessions, along 
with them to the wars. 

But it might be argued on the other side that we should 
make the soldier less rather than more careful about saving 
his skin : that by that means he will doubly fear the risk. 
To this may be added that the enemy’s desire for victory 
will be increased by the prospect of rich spoils, and it has 
been remarked that that prospect was once a marvellous 
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encouragement to the Romans in their encounter with the 
Samnites. Antiochus, showing Hannibal the army he was 
preparing against them, splendid and magnificent in every 
kind of equipment, and asking him : " Will the Romans be 
content with this army ? ’ * Will they be content ? he 

replied, I should think so indeed, w’ere they never so greedy.’ 
L}:curgus forbade his soldiers not only sumptuousness in 
their equipment, but also the despoihng of the vanquished 
enemies ; desiring, he said, that their poverty and frugality 
should be as conspicuous as everythmg else in the battle. 

In sieges and elsewhere where opportunity brings us into 
touch with the enemy, we are wont to give the soldiers fuU 
licence to defy, despise, and insult them with all manner of 
taunts, and not without some colour of reason. For it is no 
small matter to deprive the enemy of all hope of mercy and 
conciliation, by giving them to understand that it is no 
longer in the order of the day to expect it of those they have 
so grievously outraged, and that victor}^ is their only 
remedy. Yet it is true that in this respect Vitellius made a 
blunder ; for, having to deal with Otho, who was weaker in 
the quality of his soldiers, long unaccustomed to warfare and 
softened by town pleasures, he in the end so provoked them 
by his stinging words, taunting them with pusillanimity 
and their regret for the ladies and feasts they had but 
lately left behind at Rome, that by this means he sent their 
hearts back into their stomachs, which no exhortations had 
been able to do, and drew them down upon himself, where no 
one had been able to push them. And indeed, when they 
are insults that touch one to the quick, they may easily 
make him who went faint-heartedly to work in his king’s 
quarrel fall to with another sort of mettle in his own. 

Considering how important is the preservation of the 
leader of an army, and that the enemy’s aim is chiefly 
levelled at the head on which all others depend, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt the wisdom of that course, which 
we see adopted by many great captains, of disguising and 
masking themselves when on the point of entering into the 
fray. Yet the disadvantage one incurs by this proceeding 
is no less than that one thinks to avoid ; for the captain 
being unrecognized by his men, the courage they derive 
from his example and presence begins to fail them at the 
same time, and, having lost sight of his well-known marks 
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and insignia, they conclude either that he is dead, or that, 
in despair of the business, he has stolen away. With regard 
to experience, it goes to show that now the one, now the 
other course is favoured. That which befell Pyrrhus, in his 
battle against the Consul Levinus in Italy, will serve to 
illustrate both points of view, for, by concealing himself 
under the armour of Megacles, and giving him his own, he 
did no doubt save his own life, hut he came very near 
incurring the other mishap of losing the battle. Alexander, 
Caesar, LucuUus, loved to make themselves conspicuous in 
the battle by their rich armour and accoutrements, of par- 
ticular colour and lustre ; Agis, Agesilaus, and that great 
Gilippus, on the other hand, went to war obscurely covered 
and without imperial ornament. 

At the battle of Pharsaiia, among the things for which 
Pompey was blamed is that he halted his army to await 
the enemy with firm foot : Caesar condemned this measure 
(I will steal the very words of Plutarch, which are better 
than mine), as not only tending to lessen the vigour of the 
blows, which is always greatest in the assailants, but also 
to damp the fire and spirit of the men ; whereas those who 
advance with impetuosity and a ni mate each other with 
shouts, are filled with an enthusiastic valour and superior 
ardour.’ That is what he says with regard to this line of 
conduct. But if Caesar had lost, might we not as well 
say, That on the other hand the strongest and tightest 
foothold is that where a man stands planted without 
budging ; and, That he who has come to a standstill in the 
march, laying by and saving up his strength within himself 
against a time of need, has a great advantage over him who 
is in motion, and has already wasted half his breath in 
running ? Besides that it is impossible for an army, being 
a body of so many several members, to move under this 
excitement with so exact a motion as not to alter and break 
its battle array, so that the most active will be at grips with 
the enemy before his comrade can succour him. 

In that villainous battle between the two Persian brothers,^ 
Clearchus, a Lacedemonian, who commanded the Greeks on 
the side of Cyrus, led them quite deliberately to the attack, 
without any haste ; but at fifty paces from the enemy he set 
them on the run, hoping, in the shortness of the distance, 
^ Cyrus and Artaxenes Mnemon. 
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both to keep the lines and husband their breath, giving 
them at the same time the advantage of the impetus, both 
for their persons and their missile arms. Others have 
settled the doubt in their armies in this fashion : ‘ If the 
enemy rush upon you, await them with firm foot ; if they 
await with firm foot, rush upon them.’ 

When the Emperor Charles the Fifth passed over into 
Provence, King Francis was placed in the dilemma of choos- 
ing whether to go to meet him in Italy, or to await Ms 
coming in his own territory ; and, although he considered, 
How great an advantage it is to keep one’s house pure and 
undefied by the troubles of war, in order that, unimpaired 
in its resources, it may continue to furnish the necessary 
money and succour ; 

That warfare always of necessity implies a laying waste of 
the country, to which our own estates cannot take so kindly, 
and that the peasant will not so meekly endure this havoc at 
the hands of his own side as at the enemy’s, so that sedition 
and disturbance may easily be kindled among our people ; 

That the licence to piUage and plunder, which is not to 
be tolerated at home, has great sustaining power against 
the fatigues and hardships of war, and that it is difficult to 
keep a man to his duty who has no other hope of gain but 
his pay, beiog but a few steps from his wife and home ; 

That he who lays the cloth always pays for the feast ; 

That it is more cheering to attack than to defend ; and 

That the shock caused by the loss of a battle on our in- 
testines is so violent that it is bound to shake the whole 
body, seeing that no passion is as contagious as that of fear, 
so readily taken on trust and so quick to spread, and that 
the towns that have heard the rattle of the tempest at their 
gates, and have received their captains and soldiers stiU 
trembling and out of breath, are in great danger, in this heat 
of fury, of being rushed into some mischievous course of 
action. — Yet, in spite of all these reasons, Francis chose to 
recall the forces he had beyond the mountains, and to await 
the enemy’s approach. 

For he may have argued on the other hand, That, being 
at home among his friends, he could not fail to have abun- 
dance of all commodities : the rivers and passes, being de- 
voted to him, would convey to him provisions and money in 
all security, and without need of escort ; 
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That the proximity of the danger would increase the 

affection of his subjects : , . ^ j: m i 

That, having so many towns and barriers to fall back 
upon, the choice of battle would devolve upon him, accord- 
iiicf to his opportunity and advantage ; and , 

That, if he were pleased to temporize, he might in shel- 
tered ease see his enemy catching cold and defeating himself 
with the dilficulties he had to contend against, being engaged 
on hostile territory, where before him and behind hm, and 
on everv side, war would be made upon him , where he 
would have no opportunity of renewing or increasing his 
army, should sickness supervene, nor of placing his woimded 
under cover ; no money, no provisions, but at the point of 
the lance j no leisure to repose and take breath, no know- 
ledge of the places or the country to secure him from 
ambushes and surprises ; and if he came to lose a battle, 
no means of saving the remnant.^ And there was no lack 
of examples of both courses. 

Scinio thought it much better to attack his enemy s 
.territory in Africa, than to defend his own and fight in 
Italy, where he was ; and it was well for him that he did so. 
But on the other hand, Hannibal, in that same war, ruined 
himself through abandoning the conquest of a foreign 
country to go and defend his own. The Athenians, haying 
left the enemy in their lands in order to cross over into 
Sicily, had Fortune against them ; but Agathocles, King of 
Syracuse, found her favourable when he crossed to Africa 
and left the war at home. 

And so we are wont to say, and with reason, that events 
and issues for the most par 5 depend, especially in war, on 
Fortune, who will not yield and submit to our reason and 
prudence, as these lines say, 

The ill- advised may win, and prudence fail, 

For Fortune probes no cause, nor does she aid 
The better side alway. She roves at will 
With undiscerning step. A higher power 
There is that rules our fate and to its laws 
Subj*ects all mortal things. (Manilius.) 

But, to take it aright, it would seem that aur counsels and 

^ The above passage is taken almost word for word from a speech 
delivered in council by Francis I, as recorded in the Memoirs of Guillaume 
du Belhy, 
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deliberations also depend just as much on Fortune, and that 
she involves even our reason in her confusion and uncer- 
tainty. ‘ W e reason rashly and at random/ says Timaeus in 
Plato, ' because, like ourselves, our reason largely participates 
in chance/ 


CHAPTER 48 
OF WAR-HORSES 

H ere you see me turned grammarian, who have never 
learned a language except hy rote, and do not even 
know what is an adjective, a conjunctive, or an ablative. I 
seem to have heard that the Romans had horses they called 
Funales or Dextrarioi^ which were led on the right-hand 
side, or taken in relays, so as to be quite fresh when needed : 
whence it comes that we call service-horses Destriers. And 
in our romances we generally find the word adestrer instead 
of acconipagner. They also called Desultorios equos certain 
horses that were trained in such a way that, coupled abreast 
and running at full speed, without saddle or bridle, the 
Roman nobles, even fully armed, would leap from one to 
the other and back again, in full career. The Numidian 
men-at-arms used to lead a second horse by the hand, to 
change in the heat of the fray : who were trained to mayiage 
two horses at the same time like circus-riders and^ when the 
battle was at the hottest ^ were in the habit of jumping fully 
armed off the vsearied horse on to the fresh one ; such icere the 
agility of the riders a'nd the docility of the horses ! (Livy). 

Many horses are trained to help their masters, to rush 
upon those who threaten them with a naked sword, and 
throw themselves with hoofs and teeth on those who face 
and attack them ; but they more often hurt their friends 
than their enemies. Besides that, when once they have 
grappled with the enemy, you cannot at will loose them 
from their hold, and so you remain at the mercy of their 
combativeness. 

Axtibius, general of the Persian army, made a clumsy 
mistake when, in a hand-to-hand fight against Onesilus, 
King of Salamis, he was mounted on a horse fashioned in 
that school ; for it was the cause of his death, Onesilus' 

^ Dexitarim is, however, not found in classical Latin authors, but 
appears first in the Middle Ages. 
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poniard-bearer having attacked him betiveen the shoulders 
with a falchion, as the horse reared up against his master. 
And there is the story which the ItaKans tell of the king's 
steed at the battle of Fornova, that by kicking and plunging 
it rid its master of the enemies by whom, he was hard 
pressed, without which aid he would have perished : that, if 
true, was a great stroke of chance. 

The Mamelukes boast of having the cleverest cavalry 
horses of any in the world : they say that they are trained, 
by nature and habit, in obedience to certain words or signs, 
to pick up the lances and javelins with their teeth, and offer 
them to their master, in full m^Ue, and to know and dis- 
tinguish the enemy. 

They teU of Caesar and also of the great Pompey, that 
among their other excellent accomplishments they were 
very good horsemen ; and of Caesar, that in his youth, 
mounted bareback and without bridle, he would ride at full 
gallop with his hands turned behind his back. As Nature 
designed to make of him and of Alexander two miracles of 
military art, so you might say that she also exerted herself 
to c<inip them in extraordinary fashion, for every one knows 
that Alexander’s charger Bucephalus had a head resembling 
a bull’s, that he would suffer no one to mount him but his 
master, that he could be broken only by him, and that he 
was honoured after his death and had a city built to his 
name. Caesar too had one with fore-feet like a man’s, the 
hoofs being divided in the shape of toes ; he could be 
mounted and broken by Caesar alone, who after his death 
dedicated his statue to the goddess Venus. 

I am loath to dismount when I am in the saddle, for it is 
the place where I am most at home, whether I am well or 
ill. Plato recommends riding for health’s sake, and Pliny 
says it is good for the stomach and the joints. Let us then 
pursue the subject, since we are here. 

We read in Xenophon of the law which forbids any one 
who possesses a horse to travel on foot. Trogus and 
Justinus say that the Parthians were wont not only to 
wage war but also to do all their public and private business 
on horseback, such as trading, conversing, disputing, taking 
the air ; and that with them the most noteworthy difference 
between the free and the slaves was that the former rode and 
the latter went on foot : an institution born of King Cyrus. 
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There are several examples in Koman history (and Sue- 
tonius notes it more particularly of Caesar) of captains 
commanding their horsemen to dismount on pressing occa- 
sions, to leave the soldiers no hope of flight, and for the 
advantage they expected from this kind of fighting : where- 
in, without doubt, the Romans excel, as Livy says. For this 
reason it was that the first precautionarv" measures the 
Romans took to bridle the rebellion of newly conquered 
nations was to deprive them of arms and horses, and that 
we so often read in Caesar : he commands arms to be pro- 
duced, horses to he brought out, hostages to he given. 

The Grand Turk to this day permits neither Christian nor 
Jew under his rule to possess a horse of his own. 

Our ancestors, notably at the time of the English war, 
in all serious engagements and pitched battles, all fought 
most part of the time on foot, since they would not trust so 
dear a thing as honour and life to anything but their own 
strength and the vigour of their own courage and their 
own limbs. Whatever Chrysanthes and Xenophon may say, 
you stake your worth and your fortune on that of your 
horse : his wounds and death involve your own as a conse- 
quence ; his terror or his impetuosity make you either 
craven or rash; if he minds neither bit nor spur, your 
honour will have to answer for it. For that reason I do not 
think it strange if those battles were more fast and furious 
than those that are fought on horseback : 

The ghastly fight 

Raves, as in turn they perish or prevail, 

Vanquished or victor, for none dreams of flight. (Viegul.) 

Their battles were much better contested ; nowadays 
they are but routs ; the first shout arid onrush decides the 
matter (Livy). And whatever we call upon to share so great 
a danger with us should be, as far as possible, at our com- 
mand. Wherefore I should advise the choice of the shortest 
weapons, and such as we can best guarantee. A sword that 
we hold in the fist is manifestly more reliable than the bullet 
which escapes from our pistol, in which there are several 
parts, the powder, the flint, the wheel-lock, whereof if the 
least fail, your fortune will fail with it. The blow conducted 
by the air is unsurely dealt, 

But as the winds may suffer, from afar 

They draw their bows at venture. Brave men love 
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TKe svrord whicli, wielded, by a stalwart arm, 

Drives home the blow and makes the battle sure. (Lucan.) 

But -vrith regard to that -sreapon, I shall speak of it more 
fuUv when I compare the arms of the ancients with ours, 
and" saving the shock to the ears, -with which every one is 
now familiarized, I regard it as a weapon of very little effect, 
and hope that we shall one day abandon the use of it 

That which the Itahans used, at once a missile and a fire- 
arm, was more terrifying. They gave the name Phalarica 
to a certain kind of javelin, arnaed with an iron point three 
feet long, that could pierce an armed, man through and 
through ; it was hurled, now by hand m the field, now by 
means of machines to defend besieged^ places the shaft, 
wrapped around with tow soaked in oii and pitch, flamed 
up in its flight and, sticking in a human body or a buckler, 
left limbs and weapons useless. It seems to me, however, 
that for coming to close quarters it might also hinder the 
assailant, and that the field strewn with these burning 
stumps might in tie fray bring disaster to both sides : 

No dart for him ; no dart his life had ta’en. 

A spear phalaric, thundering, pierced his side. (ViRGiL.) 

They had other devices, in the use of which they were 
drilled", and which to us, from inexperience, seem incredible, 
wherewith they made up for the want of the powder and 
shot that we use. They hurled their javelins with such 
velocity that they would often pierce two bucklers and two 
armed men and join them together as with a needle. Their 
slings also carried far and with no less certain effect : 
accustomed to throw out to sea the round pebbles of the beach 
with their slings and to hit a circle of moderate circumference 
from a great distance, they were able not only to wound their 
enemies in the head, but in any part of the head they aimed at 
(Livy). Their battering machines produced not only the 
effect but also the din of our camion : the battermg of the 
walls, performed with terrible noise, aroused fear arid trem- 
bling (Livy). Our cousins, the Gauls in Asia,^ hated those 
treacherous flying weapons, being trained to fight hand to 
hand with more courage. They are not so much afraid of 

^ This intention was apparently not fulfilled, except perhaps in the two 
or three following paragraphs, which were an addition to the 1688 
edition. ^ The Galatians. 
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gaping wounds. . . . When the wound is wider than it is deep, 
they glory in it as a sign of valour ; but when the sting of an 
arrow or a hall, ivith a small wound to show, galls them in- 
wardly, then they throw themselves on the ground in shame and 
fury that so slight a hurt should hill them (Livy) : wMch very 
nearly describes tbe shot of an arquebus. 

The ten thousand Greeks, on their long and famous re- 
treat, came across a nation that made wonderful havoc 
among them with large and strong bows, and arrows so 
long that if picked up by hand they could be hurled back in 
the manner of a javelin, piercing a buckler and an armed 
man through and through. The machines ^ that Dionysius 
invented at Syracuse for shooting big heavy bolts and stones 
of terrible size, which flew so far and with such velocity, 
came very near our inventions. 

But we must not forget what an amusing figure was cut 
by one Master Pierre Pol, a doctor of theology, of whom 
Monstrelet tells that he used to ride about the city of Paris, 
sitting his mule sideways like a woman. He also tells us, ia 
another place, that the Gascons had terrible horses, trained 
to wheel about while running, of which the French, Picards, 
Flemings, and Brabanters, made a great wonder, ' for not 
being used to see them " : those are his words. 

Caesar, speaking of the people of Sweden,® says : ' In 
their encounters on horseback they often leap to the ground 
to fight on foot, their horses being trained not to stir from 
the spot in the meantime, so that they may quickly re- 
mount in case of need ; and according to their way of think- 
ing nothing is so base and contemptible as the use of saddles 
and pads : their contempt of those who use them is so great 
that, though themselves very few in number, they fear not 
to attack a great number of them.’ 

What I once wondered at, to see a horse trained in such 
a way as to perform all kinds of tricks in obedience to the 
.touch of a switch, with the reins hanging down over its ears,® 

^ The catapult. 

® Sicede, found in all the editions, probably a misprint for Sueve, the 
modern Swabia, the Suevorum gena of Caesar. Montaigne no doubt knew 
that Sweden was unknown to the Romans in Caesar’s time. 

® In his Journal de Voyage Montaigne describes this feat performed in 
the Terme of Diocletian at Rome, by an Italian who had been for many 
years in Turkey, 
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was usual with the llassilians, who rode their horses without 
saddle or bridle. 

And those whose coursers, unrestrained by bit 
Or saddle, yet obey the rider’s hand 
Which wields the guiding switch. (Lucan.) 

Without a bridle a horse runs ungracefully, with rigid neck 
and head thrust forward (Livy)- 

King Alfonso,^ the same who instituted the Order of the 
Knights of the Band or Scarf, laid down a rule, among 
others, that they' should never ride either a mule or hinny, 
on penalty of a ine of a silver mark, as I have just learned 
from Guevara’s Letters, of which they who called them 
Golden formed a very different opinion to mine. The 
Courtier ^ say^s that before his time it was a disgrace for a 
gentleman to ride a mule. The Abyssinians, on the other 
hand, the greater and the nearer they are to the person^ of 
Prester John, their master, the more do they love the dignity 
of riding on mules. 

Xenophon tells us that the Assyrians always kept their 
horses hobbled in their stables, so skittish and bad-terapered 
were they ; and that it took so much time to untie and 
harness them, that, lest the delay should harm them m war, 
if they happened to be taken by surprise and unprepared by 
the enemy, they never took up their quarters in a camp that 
was not fortified by ditches and earthworks. 

His Cyrus, who was so great a master of horsemanship, 
treated his horses as he did himself, and never allowed them 
to be given their fodder till they had earned it by the sweat 
of some exercise. 

The Scyi}hians, when pressed by necessity in war, drew 
blood from their steeds for theh drink and food : 

The Scythian conies, who feeds on flesh of horse. (Mabtial.) 

The people of Crete, when besieged by Metellus, were so hard 
pinched for any other beverage, that they were constrained 
to drink their horses’ urine. 

To prove how much more cheaply the Turkish armies 
are maintained and transported than ours, they say that, 
besides that the soldiers drink only water and eat only rice 

* Alfonso XI, King of Leon and Castile, who died in 1350. 

® IlLibro del CoHegiano, 1528, an Italian book by Baldesar Castiglione. 
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and salt meat reduced to a powder, of which each man can 
easily carry about him a month's supply, they are also able 
to live on the blood of their horses, like the Tartars and 
Muscovites, and they salt it. 

Those new peoples of the Indies, when the Spaniards first 
came there, imagined both men and horses to be either gods 
or animals of a nobility above their nature. Some of them, 
after being vanquished and coming to entreat peace and 
pardon of the men and bring them gold and viands, failed 
not to offer the same to the horses, addressing the same 
speeches to them as to the men, and interpreting their 
neighing as the language of truce and conciliation. 

In the nearer Indies, the principal and royal honour was 
anciently to ride an elephant ; the second, to go in a coach 
drawn by four horses ; the third, to ride a camel ; the last 
and meanest degree, to be carried or drawn by one horse 
only. 

Somebody of our time writes of having seen, in that 
climate, countries where they bestride oxen with little pack- 
saddles, stirrups and bridles, and very comfortably mounted 
they are 1 

Quintus Fabius Maximus RuUianus, fighting against the 
Samnites, seeing that his cavalry had, after three or four 
charges, failed to break through the enemy's battalion, 
decided as follows : that they should unbridle their horses 
and clap spurs on them with aU their might, with the result 
that, there being nothing to check their course through 
arms and prostrate men, they opened out a way for their 
infantry, who completed a very sanguinary defeat. 

A like command was given by Q. Fulvius Flaccus against 
the Celtiberians : ‘ You will do it, he said, with greater 
impetus, if you urge your horses unbridled upon the enemy ; 
which it is recorded that the Roman hnights have often done 
with great glory J Their bits being removed, they twice charged 
through them and bach again, with great slaughter of the enemy, 
breaking down all their spears (Livy). 

The Duke of Muscovy formerly had to pay homage to the 
Tartars in this way : when they sent ambassadors to him 
he advanced on foot to meet them and presented them with 
a goblet of mare's milk (which they consider a delicious 
drink) ; and if, while drinking, a drop should fall on their 
horses' mane, he was bound to lick it up with his tongue. 
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The army that the Emperor Bajazet sent into Russia was 
overwheimed by so dreadful a snow-storm that, to find 
shelter and save themselves from the cold, many bethought 
themselves to kill and disembowel their horses and then 
creep inside them, in order to benefit by that vital heat. 

After the fierce battle in which his army was routed by 
Tamerlane, Bajazet, speeding off on an Arab steed, would 
hare escaped if he had not been obliged to allow her to 
drink her fill in crossing a stream, which made her so cold 
and heavy that he was easily overtaken by his pursuers. 
They say indeed that to let a horse stale makes him slack, 
but I should have thought that drinking would rather 
refresh and put more vigour into him. 

Croesus, passing along the city of Sardis, found some waste 
land in which was a great number of snakes, which the 
horses of his army devoured with a good appetite : a bad 
omen for his business, says Herodotus. 

We call a horse entire when it has mane and ear, and no 
others will pass muster. The Lacedemonians, having de- 
feated the Athenians in Sicily, returning in state after the 
victory to the city of Syracuse, amongst other bravados 
sheared the captured horses and thus led them in triumph. 
Alexander fought with a nation, the Dahae : they went to 
war armed and mounted two by two, but in the fray one of 
them alighted, and they fought, now on foot, now on horse- 
back, one after the other. 

I do not think that any nation excels us in skill and grace- 
fulness in riding. To be a good horseman, according to our 
way of speaking, seems to imply courage rather than agility. 
The cleverest man to manage a horse rightly, who had the 
surest seat and the most pleasing manner, that I have 
known was, to my mind, Monsieur de Came valet, who 
served our King Henry the Second in that capacity. 

I have seen a man ride full speed with both feet on the 
saddle, take off the saddle and on his return pick it up again, 
readjust it and resume his seat, the horse galloping all the 
while with reins hanging loose ; having ridden over a cap, 
shooting backwards with a bow he pierced it with arrows. 
He would pick up anything he pleased, setting one foot on 
the ground and keeping the other m the stirrup ; and other 
monkey-tricks, whereby he made his living. 

In Constantinople the following tricks have been wit- 
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nessed in my time : two men on one horse leaping by turns 
to the ground and back into the saddle, and that at full 
gallop. A man who bridled and harnessed his horse with 
his teeth only. Another who rode full career between two 
horses, with one foot on each saddle and carrying a man on 
his arms ; the second man standing bolt upright, shooting 
with certain aim as they ran with his bow. Several who 
rode full speed with their legs in the air, and their heads 
planted on their saddles between the points of cimetars 
attached to the harness. In my boyhood the Prince of 
Sulmona, at Naples, performed all kinds of feats on a rough 
horse, holding Spanish coins under his knees and toes as 
firmly as if they were nailed, to show the firmness of his 
seat. 

CHAPTER 49 
OF ANCIENT CUSTOIHS 

I WOULD willingly excuse my countrymen for having 
no other rule and pattern of perfection but their own 
manners and usages, for it is a common weakness, not of the 
vulgar only but of practically all men, not to look beyond 
the ways they have been bom to. I could understand the 
ordinary man, should he see Pabricius or Laelius,^ regarding 
their looks and bearing as barbarous, since they are neither 
clothed nor fashioned according to our mode. But I do 
complain of his particular unwisdom in being so completely 
blinded and deluded by the authority of the fashion of the 
day as to be capable of altering his mind and opinion every 
month, if custom requires it, and of judging himself so 
diversely. 

When it was the fashion to wear the busk ^ of the doublet 
as high as the chest, he would maintain with heated argu- 
ments that it was in its proper place ; a few years after 
behold it slipping down as low as the thighs, then he laughs 
at the other fashion, finding it absurd and intolerable. The 
present fashion of dress makes him forthwith condemn the 
old so decidedly and unanimously that you might imagine 
it were some kind of mania that makes his understanding 

^ Meaning presumably the ancient Romans ; the 1588 edition origin- 
ally had Scipio, corrected to Laeli'us. 

® Busc, or buste : the long, small (or sharp-pointed) and hard-q^uilted 
belly of a doublet (Gotgrave). 

^ L 
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thus turn heels over head. Our changes in this matter ben^ 
so quick and sudden that the ingenuity of all the tailors in 
the world could not provide us with enough novelties, the 
despised fashions are very often bound to come into favour 
again, and these very same ones soon after fall into con- 
tempt ; and one and the same thing will, with incredible 
levity and inconsistency, within the space of fifteen or 
twenty years, be the subject of two or three not only differ- 
ent but contrary judgements, llsot one of us is so knowing 
but he will suffer himself to be hoodwii^ed into this con- 
tradiction, and both his outward and inward eyes to be 
insensibly blinded. 

I will here scrape together a few ancient customs that I 
have in my memory, some of them resembling ours, others 
different ; in order that, bearing in mind the continual 
variation in human things, our judgement concerning them 
may be clearer and more settled. 

What we call fighting with rapier and cloak was already 
practised by the Romans, according to Caesar, who says : 
the^j wrap their mantle around their left arms and draw their 
swords. And even then he remarks on an uncivil custom 
in our country, which still prevails, namely that we stop 
travellers we meet on the road and oblige them to tell us 
who they are, and take it as an insult and an excuse for a 
quarrel if they refuse to answer. 

At the baths, which the ancients took every day before 
meals, and which with them was as habitual as washing the 
hands is with us, they at first washed only their arms and 
legs ; but afterwards they adopted the custom, which con- 
tinued for centuries and in most countries of the world, of 
washing quite naked in water mixed with perfume ; and 
they regarded it as evidence of great simplicity to wash in 
pure water. The most dainty and dandified perfumed their 
whole body three or four times a day. They often had all 
the hair of the body pulled out with tweezers, as the 
women of Trance have for some time been in the habit of 
treating their foreheads : 

From breast and thighs and arms you pluck the hair ; (Martial.) 
although they had unguents proper for that purpose : 

With unguents shines her skin, and chalk in acid steept. (Martial.) 

They loved to lie soft, and spoke of sleeping on a mattress 
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as if it were a sign of endurance. They took their meals 
reclining on couches, in much the same posture as the Turks 
of our days : 

Then from his lofty couch Father Aeneas began, (Vircil.) 

And it is related of Cato the younger that after the battle 
of Pharsalia, being in mouming on account of the evil con- 
dition of public affairs, he always ate seated, and adopted 
a more austere mode of life. 

They kissed the hands of the great as a mark of honour 
and affection ; and friends saluted each other with a kiss, 
as do the Venetians : 

And kindest words I would with kisses mis. (Oyid.) 

When saluting or proffering a request to a great person they 
touched his knees. Pasicles the philosopher, brother of 
Crates, laid his hands on the genitals instead of the knee. 
When a man he was addressing rudely repelled him he re- 
plied : ' What, is not this yours as well as the knees ? ’ 

They ended their meals with fruit, as we do. 

In the privy (that foolish squeamishness about words may 
be left to the women) they used a sponge ; for which reason 
spongia is an indecent word in Latin ; and this sponge was 
fastened to the end of a stick, as evidenced by the story of 
the man who, as he was being led along to be thrown to the 
beasts in presence of the people, asked permission to go and 
do his business, and, finding no other means of killing him- 
self, thrust this stick and sponge down his throat and choked 
himself. After doing they used a piece of perfumed flannel : 
At tibi nil faciam ; sed lota mentula lana.^ (Maetial, ) 

Where the streets met in Rome they placed vessels and 
small tubs for urinals : 

And oft the innocent young. 

By sleep o’ermastered, think they lift their dress 
By pail or public Jordan. (Luceetius.) 

They used to take snacks between meals. In summer 
there were sellers of snow to cool their wine ; and some 
there were who used snow in winter, their wine even then 
not being cold enough for them. The great had their cup- 

^ Both the last two statements appear to be founded on insufficient 
evidence. In the quotation from Martial the correct reading seems to be 
Idem and not Jam, and the line is variously interpreted. 
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bearers and carvers, and tbeir bufioons to niabe tbem merry. 
In ^ter their food was served up on chafing dishes which 
were brought to the table ; and portable kitchens were 
used, such as I have seen, which followed them about with 
all that was necessary for serving a meal. 

Keep for j'ourselves your ambulatory feasts, 

Ye epicures, for me they have no charms. (Maetial.) 

In summer they often had, in their lower rooms, fresh clear 
water flowing through pipes beneath them, in which was 
great store of live fish, which the guests would choose and 
catch with their hands, to be prepared according to the 
taste of each. Fish has ever had this privilege, and still 
enjoys it, that the great presume to know how to dress it ; 
and it has indeed a more exquisite taste than flesh, at least 
to me. 

But in every kind of magnificence, debauchery, efiemmacy, 
and ingenuity in devising new and expensive pleasures, we 
are in truth doing our utmost to equal them ; we have the 
will, which is as corrupt as theirs, but we have not the 
ability to succeed. We have not the power to compete with 
them either m their vices or their virtues, for both proceed 
from an intellectual vigour which was incomparably greater 
in them than it is in us ; for the weaker a soul is, the less 
power has it to do either very well or very ill. 

The high end with them was the middle.^ The before and 
after, in writing and speaking, did not imply greatness, as is 
evident in their writings : they will say Oppius and Caesar 
as often as Caesar and Oppius, and indifferently Me and 
Thee or Thee and Me. \^ich made me once note, in the 
life of Flaminius in the French Plutarch,^ a passage in which 
the author, speaking of the jealousy between the Aetolians 
and the R-omans for the glory of having won a battle in 
which they shared the victory, seems to attach some weight 
to the fact that in the Greek songs the Aetolians were men- 
tioned before the Romans ; unless there be ambiguity in 
the French words. 

The ladies used to receive men in the vapour-baths, and 
even employed men-servants to rub and anoint them : 

^ Montaigne probably means that the guest of honour at a feast re- 
clined on the middle couch of the triclinium. Florio translates oddly : 
‘The chiefest aim amongst them was a mean or mediocrity.* 

^ That is to say, in Amyot’s translation of Plutarch. 
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A skve, bis middle girt with aproa black, 

Stands by while nude you revel in your bath. ( Mar ttat..) 

They sprinkled themselves with some powder to suppress 
perspiration. 

The ancient Gauls, says Sidonins Apollinaris, wore their 
hair long in front, whilst the back of the head was shorn : a 
fashion which is being revived in the effeminate and vicious 
usage of this age. 

The Romans used to pay the boatman’s fare as soon as 
they entered the boat, which we do not do till after returning 
to port : 

Thus while the mule is harnessed, and we pay 

Our fares, an hour in wrangling slips away. (Hoeace.) 

The women used to he on the side of the bed nezt the 
wail ; this explains why Caesar was called spoyidam regis 
Xicomedis} They took breath while drinking. They bap- 
tized their wine : 

What active boy from spariding spring 
Water to soothe the heat will bring 
Of our Falemian wine ? (Horace.) 

And they also knew those rascally cunning looks of our 
lackeys : 

0 Janus, whom no stork can peck behind, 

Whom none can mock by making asses’ ears 

Or thrusting out a red derisive tongue 

As long as that of dogs in summer’s heat. (Peesitts.) 

The ladies of Rome and Argos wore white mourning as 
ours used to do, and would continue to do if they took my 
advice. 

But there are whole books written on this matter. 

CHAPTER 50 

OF DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS 

T he judgement is a tool adapted to all subjects, and 
meddles with everything. Therefore, for these trials 
I make of it I grasp at any kind of opportunity. If it is a 
subject I do not understand, I try my judgement upon it for 

^ For an explanation of this passage, see Suetonius’s Life of Julius 
Gaesar, § 49. The words there used are ; spondam interiorem regiae 
lecticae, the inner side of the royal couch. 
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that very reason, sounding the ford from a distance ; and 
then, if f find it too deep for my stature, I keep to the bank. 
And this acknowledgement of being unable to cross is a sign 
of its power, yea, one it is most proud of. At times, in an 
emptT and unsubstantial subject, my judgement tries to see 
if it is able to give body to it, to support and stanchion it. 
At other times it rambles over a time-honoured and outworn 
subject in which there is scope for originality, the pa^being 
so beaten that it can only walk on others’ tracks. There it 
finds amusement in choosing the road that seems hest, ^^d 
of a thousand paths it points to this or that as being the best 
chosen. 

I take the first subject that chance offers. They are all 
equally good to me. And I never purpose to treat them 
exhaustively, for I cannot overlook the whole of any one 
thing ; neither can they who promise to let ns see it. Of a 
hundred members and aspects that each thing has, I take 
one, now merely licking it, now scraping the surface and 
sometimes pinching it to the bone. I give it a stab, not as 
wide but as deep as I can. And most often I love to catch 
it from an unusual point of view. I might venture to go to 
the bottom of a subject if I did not know my limitations 
better. Scattering a word here, another there, samples 
taken from their piece, separated without design and with- 
out promise, I am not bound to answer for them, or to keep 
to them, without vaiy^ing when it suits my purpose, without 
surrendering to doubt and uncertainty and to my pre- 
dominating defect, which is ignorance. 

Every movement lays us bare. That same mind of 
Caesar which we see commanding and directing the battle 
of Pharsalia, we also see directing its idle and amorous 
affairs. We judge a horse not only by its pace on a race- 
course, but also by its walk, nay, when resting in its stable. 

Among the functions of the soul are some that are lowly : 
if we do not also see her exercising those, we cannot fully 
know her. And perhaps we can observe her best when she 
goes her simple way. The winds of passion most often catch 
her in her lofty moods. Besides that she applies herself 
wholly to each matter, and exercises her whole power upon 
it, and never treats more than one at a time. And she treats 
it, not according to itself, but according to herself. 

Things in themselves perhaps have their own weight 
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their own measures and conditions ; but when they enter 
within us she fashions them according to her own concep- 
tion. Death is terrible to Cicero, desirable to Cato, in- 
different to Socrates. Health, conscience, authority, know- 
ledge, riches, beauty, and their contraries, are stripped on 
entry, and receive from the soul a new raiment tinted 
according to her liking, brown, green, light, dark, bitter, 
sweet, deep, superficial, according to the liking of each 
of them : for they have not agreed together upon their 
styles, rules, and shapes ; each one is a queen in her state. 
Wherefore let us not find excuse in ourselves for the external 
quality of things ; it is for us to account to ourselves for 
them. Our good and our ill depend on ourselves alone. 
To ourselves let us offer our offerings and our vows, not to 
Fortune : she has no power over our moral nature ; on the 
contrary, that drags her in its train, and casts her in its own 
mould. 

Why shall I not judge Alexander at table, talking and 
drinking to excess, or when he is fingering the chess-men ? 
What chord of his mind is not touched and kept employed 
by this silly and puerile game ? I hate it and avoid it 
because it is not play enough, and because it is too serious as 
an amusement, being ashamed to give it the attention which 
would suffice for some good thing. He was never more busy 
in directing his glorious expedition to the Indies ; nor is this 
other man in unravelling a passage on which depends the 
salvation of the human race. See how our mind swells and 
magnifies this ridiculous amusement ; how it strains all its 
nerves over it ! How fully does this game enable every one 
to know and form a right opinion of himself ! In no other 
situation do I see and test myself more thoroughly than in 
this. What passion is not stirred up by this game ; anger, 
spite, hatred, impatience, and a vehement ambition to win 
in a thing in which an ambition to be beaten would be more 
excusable ! For a rare pre-eminence, above the common, in 
a frivolous matter, is unbefitting a man of honour. What 
I say in this example may be said in all others. Every 
particle, every occupation of a man betrays him and shows 
him up as well as any other. 

Democritus and Heraclitus were two philosophers, the 
former of whom, looking upon the state of man as vain and 
ridiculous, never went abroad without a mocking and laugh- 
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iug coiintenance ; Heraclitus, feeling pity and compassion 
for this same condition of ours, appeared always with a 
sorrowful face and eyes filled with tears : 

One always, when he o’er his threshold stept, 

Laughed at the world ; the other always wept. (Juve2< al.) 

I prefer the first humour ; not because it is pleasanter to 
laugh than to weep, but because it expresses more disdain, 
and condemns us more than the other ; and it seems to me 
that we can never be despised more than we^ deserve. 
Lamentation and commiseration are mixed with some 
esteem for the things we lament ; the things we scorn we 
regard as of no value. I do not think there is so much un- 
happiness in us as there is frivolity, nor so much wickedness 
as folly. We are not so full of mischief as of inanity ; we 
are not so wretched as we are vile. 

So Diogenes, who played the fool to himself, rolling his 
tub and wrinkliig his nose at the great Alexander, account- 
ing us no better than flies or wind-filled bladders, was a 
sharper and more caustic judge, and consequently more just, 
to my humour, than Timon, who was surnamed the Mis- 
anthrope. For what we hate we take seriously. The latter 
wished us ill, was passionately desirous of our ruin, fled our 
intercourse as dangerous, as of men wicked and depraved by 
nature. The other held us in so little esteem, that our con- 
tact could neither disturb nor corrupt him ; he left us to 
our own company, not because he feared, but because he 
disdained, our society. He held us incapable of doing either 
good or Ul. 

Of the same stamp was the answer of Statilius, with whom 
Brutus spoke to induce him to join the conspiracy against 
Caesar. He thought the enterprise was just, but he did not 
think men were worth taking any trouble about : in con- 
formity with the teaching of Hegesias, who said that the 
wise man should do nothing but for himself, seeing that he 
alone was worth doing anything for ; and that of Theo- 
doras : ' That it is not just that the wise man should risk 
his life for the good of his country, and imperil wisdom for 
fools.’ 

In our own peculiar condition we are as capable of excit- 
ing laughter as of laughing. 



CHAPTER 51 

OF THE VAZSHTY OF WORDS 

A RHETORICMZST of old said his trade was ^ To make 
little things appear and be thought great There you 
have a shoemaker who can make big shoes for little feet. 
In Sparta he would have been given the whip for professing 
a lying and deceitful art. And I believe that Archidamus, 
who was king of that country, heard not without astonish- 
ment the reply of Thucydides,^ when he asked him which 
was the stronger wrestler, Pericles or he : ' That, he said, 
w^ould be difficult to decide ; for when I have thrown him 
in wrestling, he will persuade the onlookers that he has had 
no faU, and will carry off the prize.’ 

They who paint and mask the women do less harm, for 
little is lost bj" not seeing them in their natural state ; whilst 
those make a profession of deceiving, not our eyes, but our 
judgement, and of corrupting and adulterating the essence 
of things. The states that maintained themselves in a well- 
ordered and well-governed condition, like those of Crete and 
Lacedemon, made little account of orators. 

Aristo wisely defines rhetoric as ' a science to persuade 
the people ’ ; Socrates and Plato as ^ the art of deceiving 
and fiattering And they who deny the general definition 
verify it throughout in their precepts. 

The Mohammedans forbade their children to be instructed 
in the art, on account of its uselessness. 

And the Athenians, having perceived how pernicious was 
the practice of it, though it was held in high esteem in their 
city, ordained that the principal part, the appeal to the 
passions, should be abolished, together with the exordiums 
and perorations. 

It is a tool invented for handling and stirring up a mob 
and an unruly community ; and it is a tool that is only 
employed for sick states, like medicine. In those where the 
vulgar, where the ignorant, where all were all-po'werful, as 
in Athens, Rhodes, and Rome, and where things have been 
in a perpetual turmoil, there orators have abounded. And 
indeed we see few persons in those republics who have 

Not tiie historian, but one of the leaders of the aristocratic party 
opposed to Pericles, and exiled by him. 
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puslied themselves to high honours vithout the aid of elo- 
quence. Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Lucullus, Lentulus, 
Metellus, made it their principal ladder for mounting to that 
authoritative eminence to Trhich they at last attained, and 
found it of greater help than arms ; contrary to the opinion 
of the best times, for L. Volumnius, speaking publicly in 
favour of Q. Pabius and P. Decius, 'vrho had been nominated 
for the consulship, said, ‘ These men are bom commanders, 
great in action, unskilled in wordy contest, truly consular 
minds. The clever, the eloquent, and learned are good for 
the city, to admininster justice as Praetors.’ 

Eloquence was most flourishing at Pome when affairs 
were in the worst condition, and agitated by the storm of 
civil wars ; as a free and untamed field bears the most 
lusty herbs. From which it would appear that monarchal 
governments are less in need of it than others : for the 
stupidity and creduhty we find in the common people, which 
renders them hable to be handled and twisted by the ears by 
the sweet sound of this harmony, without weighing and 
knowing the truth of things by the force of reason : this 
credulity, I say, is not so readily found in an individual, who 
is more easily safeguarded, by good education and advice, 
against the influence of that poison. There was never any 
orator of renovm known to come out of Macedon or 
Persia. 

What I have here said was suggested to me by a talk I had 
lately with an Italian who was in the service of the late 
Cardinal Caraffa imtil his death, in the capacity of major- 
domo. I made him tell me about his office. He enter- 
tained me with a dissertation on the science of the gullet 
with the gravity and demeanour of a schoolmaster, as if he 
were discussing some important point in theology. He 
minutely explained that there was a difference in appetites : 
that which we have when fasting, that which comes after 
the second and third course ; the means, now of simply 
gratifjdng it, now of arousing and stimulating it ; the 
organization of sauces : firstly in general, then particu- 
larizing the qualities of the ingredients and theic effects ; 
the different salads according to the season, that which 
should be warmed, that which requires to be served cold, 
the manner of adorning and embellishing them to make 
them pleasing to the sight also. After that he entered upon 
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the order of the courses, full of beautiful and important eon- 
eiderations : 

For, believe me, ’tis no light afiPair 

To carve a fowl or dissect a hare- {Juve:s'al.) 

And all this with such a mouthful of rich and magnificent 
words, as one might use in discussing the government of an 
empire. It reminded me of my Terence : 

This is too salt, this overdone, this not too clean : 

This is just right, bear that in mind ; then I, 

According to my lights, admonish him : 

To make the dish as bright as mirror’s face. 

And all the feast serve up in proper style. 

And after all even the Greeks highly commended the order 
and disposition which Paulus Enulius observed in the feast 
he gave them on his return from Macedon. But I am now 
speaking, not of deeds, but of words. 

I know not whether others feel as I do, but when I hear 
architects filling their mouths with big words like Pilasters, 
Architraves, Cornices, Corinthian, and Dorian work, and 
suchlike jargon, I cannot help my imagination being forth- 
vdth possessed with the palace of ApoUidon ^ ; and after all 
I find that they are the paltry parts of my Mtchen-door. 

Just hsten to people talkmg of Meton^uny, Metaphor, 
Allegory, and other such grammatical names ; does it not 
seem as if they were using some rare and exotic form of 
language ? And yet they do no more than describe your 
housemaid’s chatter. 

It is a trickery of a like kind to call the offices of our 
state by the superb titles of the Romans, although they 
have no resemblance in respect of function, and stiU less of 
authority and power. And this too, which will one day, I 
doubt not, be regarded as evidence of singular conceit in our 
age, to bestow undeservedly, upon whom we think fit, the 
most glorious surnames with which antiquity honoured one 
or two persons in several centuries. Plato has carried ofi 
that epithet of Divine, by universal consent, which no one 
has thought of hegrudgiug him ; and the Italians, who 
boast, and rightly so, of usually having a more lively wit and 

^ A palace built by tbe art of the necromancer ApoUidon in the old 
romance of Amadis of Gaul, beloved by Don Quixote. One is inclined to 
doubt whether Montaigne was as ignorant of the subject of this book as 
he would make out in his chapter on Education. 
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a sounder judgement than the other nations of their time, 
have lately made a present of that title to xAretino,^ in 
vhcm, saving a turgid style, boiling over vith conceits, 
ingenious indeed but far-fetched and fantastic, and his 
eloquence, such as it may be, I can see nothing superior to 
the ordinary authors of his time ; so far is he from approach- 
ing that ancient divinity. 

And the surname of G-reat Tre apply to princes in whom 
there is nothing transcending the greatness of the common 
people. 

CHAPTER 52 

OP THE PARSIMONY OP THE ANCIENTS 

ATTILIUS Eegulus, General of the Roman army in 
J^LAfrica, at the height of his fame and of his victories 
against the Carthaginians, wrote to the Republic that a 
farm-labourer whom he had left as sole manager of his 
estate, comprising seven acres of land all told, had run away 
and stolen his work-tools ; he requested leave to return 
home to look after his affairs, lest his wife and children 
should suffer from this mishap. The Senate appointed 
another to manage his estate, caused his loss to be made 
good, and decreed that his wife and children should he 
maintained at the puhhc expense. 

The elder Cato, returning as Consul from Spain, sold his 
service-horse to save the money it would have cost him to 
bring it back by sea to Italy ; and, being governor of 
Sardinia, he made his rounds on foot, with no retinue but 
an officer of the Republic who carried his gown and a sacri- 
ficial vessel ; and for most of the time he carried his own 
baggage- He made a boast of never having had a gown 
that cost him more than ten crowns, or spent more than ten 
sous a day in the market ; and that not one of his houses 
in the country was plastered and rough-cast on the outside. 

Scipio Emilianus, after two triumphs and two consul- 
ships, went on a legation attended only by seven servants. 

^ Pietro Aretino, 1492-1551, dramatist and satirist, and writer of 
licentious and shameless sonnets. ‘ Nothing in the history of Italian 
literature is more extraordinary than that this coarse, dissolute, and com- 
paratively ignorant man should have been praised, courted, and almost 
worshipped as he was * (Ghambers' Encyclopedia), Montaigne’s critical 
acumen was seldom at fault. 
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Homer is said to tave had never more than one, Plato three, 
Zeno, the leader of the Stoic sect, not one. 

Tiberius Gracchus, going on a special mission in the ser- 
vice of the Republic, was voted only five and a haK sous a 
day,^ although he was at that time the first among the 
Romans. 

CHAPTER 53 

OF A SAYING OF CAESAR 

I F we would bestow a little consideration on ourselves now 
and then, and employ, in probing ourselves, the time we 
spend finding fault with others and prying into things that 
do not concern us, we should soon become conscious how 
all this fabric of ours is built up of weak and decaying pieces. 
Is it not a singular testimony of imperfection to be unable 
to fix our contentment on any one thing, and that even in 
desire and imagination it is beyond our power to choose 
what we stand in need of ? This fact is well proved by the 
great contention which the philosophers have carried on 
from all times, that still endures and will endure for ever 
without agreement or solution, regarding the sovereign good 
of man. 

But whilst the thing we long for 
Is lackiug, that seems good above all else ; 

Thereafter, when weVe touched it, something else 
We long for ; ever one equal thirst of life 
Grips us agape. (Lucretius.) 

Whatever it be that we know and enjoy, we feel that it does 
not satisfy us and we foUow open-mouthed after things to 
come and unknown, inasmuch as those of the present do 
not satiate us ; not that they have not, in my judgement, 
the power of satiating us, but that our hold upon them is 
infirm and ill-regulated : 

For when he ^ saw that wellnigh everything 
Which needs of man most urgently require 
Was ready to hand for mortals, and that life. 

As far as might be, was established safe, 

That men. were lords in riches, honour, praise. 

And eminent in goodly fame of sons. 

And that they yet, 0 yet, within the home, 

^ Nine obols, according to Plutarch. This was hardly a case in point, 
for Plutarch, remarks that ‘ tjciey took every opportunity to insult him in 
the Senate ® Epicurus. 
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Still had the anxions heart which vexed life 
Unpausingly with torments of the mind, 

And raved perforce with angry plaints, then he, 

Then he, the master, did perceive that Hwas 
The vessel itself which worked the bane, and ail. 

However wholesome, which from here or there 
Was gathered into it, was by that bane 
Spoilt from within. (Luceetius.) 

Oux appetite is irresolute and uncertain : it can neither 
possess nor enjoy anything in the right way. Man, thinking 
that the fault lies in the thing he possesses, feeds on and 
fills himseh with other things that he neither knows nor 
understands, on which he fizes his desires and hopes, holding 
them in honour and reverence ; as Caesar says, it happens by 
a common defect of nature, that we most trust and fear the things 
we have not seen, which are hidden and unlcnown to us. 


CHAPTER 54 
OF VAIN SUBTLETIES 

T here are certain vain and frivolous subtleties, by 
means of which men sometimes seek to earn applause, 
as do those poets who compose entire poems made up of 
lines beginning with the same letter. We may see old Greek 
poems shaped in such a way, by making the measure of 
the lines longer or shorter, as to represent such and such 
a figure, as an egg, a ball, a wing, or a hatchet. Equally vain 
was the industry of the man who wasted his time computing 
in how many ways the letters of the alphabet could be 
arranged, and found that they came to that incredible 
number that we may read in Plutarch. 

I agree with the opinion of him ^ who had a man brought 
before him that had trained himseH to throw a grain of 
millet so dexterously as never to miss the eye of a needle, 
and being entreated for a gift to reward him for so rare an 
accomplishment very wittily and, to my mind, very rightly, 
ordered this labourer to be given two or tliree pecks of 
millet, that so noble an art might not lapse for want of 
exercise. It is a marvellous testimony of the feebleness of 
our judgement, that it values things, which are neither good 

^ Alexander the Great. 
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nor useful, for their rarity and novelty, or even for their 
difficulty. 

We have only just been placing in my house ^ at who 
could think of the most things that meet together at the two 
extreme ends, such as 8ire^ which is a form of address to 
the most exalted person in our State, the King, and is also 
used in speaking to the common sort, such as tradesmen,^ 
but not to those between the two. Women of quality are 
called Dames, those of the middle class Darnoiselles, and 
those on the lowest rung are again called Dames. 

Those canopies which are stretched over tables are per- 
mitted only in the houses of princes and in taverns. 

Democritus used to say that gods and animals have more 
acute senses than men, who are in the middle stage. The 
Romans wore the same attire on days of mourning and on 
feast-days. It is certain that extreme fear and extreme 
ardour of courage equally disturb and relax the bowels. 

The sobriquet of The Trembler, which was a surname of 
Sancho, the twelfth King of Kavarre, tells us that boldness 
as well as fear makes the limbs quake. One whose atten- 
dants were arming him, and, observing that his skin was 
quivering, tried to reassure him by minimizing the danger 
which he was about to face, said to them : "You know me 
ill : if my flesh knew how far my courage is presently going 
to lead it, it would be paralysed stiff’. 

That impotence which is the result of coolness or disgust 
in the exercises of Venus, is also occasioned by too vehement 
a desire and an inordinate heat. Extreme cold and extreme 
heat cook and roast. Aristotle says that pigs of lead will 
melt and run with the cold and in the rigour of winter, as 
well as with a fierce heat. Desire and satiety fill the stages 
above and below voluptuousness with pam. 

Stupidity and wisdom equally feel, and are equally firm 
in the suffering of, human calamities. The wise curb and 
control evil, the others know it not ; the latter are, in a 
manner of speaking, on this side of accidents, the others are 
beyond them ; for, after weU weighing and considering their 
nature, after measuring and judging them to he such as 
they are, they soar above them by dint of a strong courage. 

^ A very rare glimpse into Montaigne’s home-life. 

^ * Or 9 a, sire Gregoire, qu© gagnez-vous par an ? ’ (La Pontaine, Ia 
B avetier et h Financier). Gregoire was a cobbler. 
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They disdain them and tread them imder foot, possessing 
as they do a strong and steadfast soul against which the 
shafts of Fortune, when they hit, must needs rebound and 
become blunted, meeting a body on which they can make 
no impression. The ordinary and middle condition of men 
lies between these two extremes, which is that of those who 
perceive evils, feel them, and are unable to support them. 
Infancy and decrepitude meet together in a debility of 
brain ; avarice and extravagance meet together in a like 
desire to grasp and acquire. 

It may be said, with some appearance of truth, that there 
is an ABC ignorance that preceded knowledge, and another, 
a doctoral ignorance that comes after it : an ignorance that 
knowledge creates and engenders, just as it uncreates and 
destroys the former. 

Simple minds, less curious and less instructed, make good 
Christians, who, through reverence and obedience, believe 
simply and submit to the laws. Alinds of middle strength 
and middle capacity beget erroneous opinions : they foUow 
the first probable meaning, and have some claim to be right 
when they interpret as simplicity and stupidity our keeping 
in the old rut, meaning those of us who are not instructed 
by study. Great minds, more sedate and more clear- 
sighted, "form a different category of true believers, who, 
after long and reverent investigation, penetrate to a deeper 
and more abstruse knowledge of the Scriptures, and perceive 
the mysterious and divine secret of our ecclesiastical polity. 
There are some, however, who have arrived at this last 
stage through the second, with marvellous profit and con- 
firmation, as at the extreme limit of Christian intelligence, 
and in the enjoyment of their victory feel comforted, grate- 
ful for divine favours, morally reformed, and truly humble. 
With these I do not intend to rank those others who, to 
cleanse themselves of the suspicion of their past error and 
to gain our assurance, become extreme, unwise, and unjust 
in the conduct of our cause, and stain it with infinite re- 
proaches of violence. 

The simple peasants are honest people, and honest people 
are the philosophers, or, as far as can be expected of them 
in these days, strong and clear natures, enriched with an 
ample store of useful knowledge. The half-breeds, who 
despise the first stage of ignorance of letters, and have not 
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been able to join tbe others (with their seat between two 
stools, to whom I belong with so many others), are dangerous, 
foolish, and troublesome : it is they that disturb the world. 
Therefore, for iny part, I retreat as far as I am able to the first 
and natural stage, which I vainly tried to depart from. 

The popular and purely natural poetry has a charm and 
artlessness, in which it may compare in its principal beauty 
with poetry perfected by art ; as we see m the vilhnelles of 
Gascony and the songs which are brought to us from nations 
which have no knowledge of any science, even of the art of 
VTiting. The mediocre poetry, which halts between the 
two, is disdained, worthless, and dishonoured. 

But because, after a passage had been opened to the 
mind, I found, as usually happens, that what we had taken 
for a difficult exercise, and in an uncommon subject, was 
nothing of the kind ; and that after our inventiveness has 
been warmed up, it discovers an infinite number of like 
examples, I will add only this one : That if these Essays 
were worthy of being judged, it might fall out, in my 
opinion, that they would not find much favour, either with 
common and vulgar minds, or with uncommon and eminent 
ones : the former would not find enough in them, the latter 
would find too much ; they might manage to live somewhere 
in the middle region. 


CHAPTER 55 
OF SJVIELLS 

I T is recorded of some people, as of Alexander the Great, 
that their sweat, -in consequence of some rare and extra- 
ordinary constitution, emitted -a sweet odour, the cause of 
which Plutarch and others investigated. But the nature of 
most bodies is the opposite,' and at their best they are free 
from smell. Even the purest breath has nothing more excel- 
lent than to be without offensive odour, like that of very 
healthy children. Wherefore, as Plautus says, 

She sweetest smells who smelleth not at aU, 

as they say that the best odour of her actions is when they 
are unperceived and noiseless. And those pleasant foreign 
perfumes may rightly be suspected in such as use them, amd 
considered as being intended to cover some natural defect 
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of that kind. Whence these paradoxes of the ancient poets : 
To smell good is to stink, 

You laugh at me because I use no scents ; 

Fd rather than smell sweet smell not at all ; 

and in another place : 

He smeUs not sweet who always uses scents, 

0 Posthumus. (IMabtial.) 

I am, however, very fond of being regaled with sw^t 
odours and have an unbounded hatred of bad ones, which 
attack me from a much greater distance than they do any 
other person : 

Sooner shall I detect a polypus. 

Or goaty odours that from arm -pits flow, 

Than will keen-scented hound a hidden boar. (Hoeacb.) 

The simplest and most natural odours appear to me the 
most agreeable. It is the ladies who are chiefly concerned 
about this. In the thick of barbarism the Scythian women, 
after bathing, are wont to powder and plaster their whole 
body and face with a certain odoriferous drug that is native 
to their soil ; and when, having removed this paint, they 
approach the men, they are both sleek and perfumed. 

Whatever the odour, it is marvellous how it clings to me, 
and how apt my skin is to imbibe it. He that complains 
that Nature has left man without any vehicle to convey 
odours to the nose, is wrong, for they convey themselves. 
But in my particular case it is the moustache, which is thick, 
that performs that office. If I touch it with my gloves or 
handkerchief it will retain the scent for a whole day. It 
will betray the place I come from. Those cKnging, fragrant, 
greedy^ long-drawn kisses of youth would formerly adhere 
to it, and remain for several hours after. And yet I am 
little liable to contract the prevalent maladies, which are 
caught by contact and are bred of the infection of the 
atmosphere ; and I have escaped those of my time, of which 
there have been several sorts in our towns and our armies. 
We read of Socrates that, though he never left Athens 
during the many*- recurrences of the plague that harassed 
that city, he alone was never found the worse for them. 

Physicians might, I believe, make more use than they do 
of odours, for I have often perceived that they cause an 
alteration in me and, according to their nature, act upon my 
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spirits ; wherefore I agree with what is said, that the 
invention of incense and perfumes in churches, the use of 
which is so ancient and wide-spread among all nations and 
religions, was intended to cheer us, by exciting and purifying 
our senses, in order the better to fit us for contemplation. 

I should have been glad, in order to form an opinion, to 
have shared the art- of those cooks who are able to blend 
foreign odours with the savour of their viands, as was par- 
ticularly remarked in the service of the Eong of Tunis, who 
in our time landed at Naples to confer with the Emperor 
Charles. They stuffed his meats with odoriferous ^ugs 
with such extravagance, that the cost of dressing a peacock 
and two pheasants after their fashion amounted to a 
hundred ducats ; and when they were carved up, not only 
the banqueting-hall, but all the rooms in his palace, and 
even the neighbouring houses, were filled with very sweet 
fumes, which did not vanish for some time after. 

My chief care when choosing my lodgings is to avoid a 
heavy, smeUy air. The kindly feelings I have for those 
beautiful cities, Venice and Paris, is lessened by the acrid 
smell arising from the marshes of the former and the mud 
of the latter. 


CHAPTER 56 
OF PRAYERS 

I PUT forward shapeless and unresolved ideas, like those 
who publish debatable questions for discussion in the 
schools, not to establish the truth, but to seek it. And I 
submit them to the judgement of those whose concern it is 
to direct, not my writings and actions only, but even my 
thoughts. Condemnation and approbation will be equally 
acceptable and profitable to me, since I should hold it 
execrable if I said anything, through ignorance or inadvert- 
ence, that is contrary to the holy prescriptions of the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, in which I am 
dying, ^ and in which I was bom. And therefore, whilst 
ever submitting myself to the authority of their censure, 
which has absolute power over me, I thus boldly meddle 
with every kind of subject. As here. 

^ The nse of the present tense here appears odd, but it must he re- 
membered that Montaigne regarded death as being ever present ; see 
Chapter 19 of this Book, 
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I know not if I ami wrongs but since, by ^particular favour 
of the divine goodness, a certain form of prayer has been 
prescribed and dictated to us word for word by the mouth 
of God, I have always thought that we ought to use it more 
commonly than we do. And, if I might advise, I would have 
Christians say the Paternoster, if not exclusively, at least at 
all times : on sitting down and rising from table, on getting 
up and going to bed, and on all particular occasions that 
are associated with prayer. The Church may amplify and 
diversify prayer^, according to the need of our instruction : 
for I know wellldhat it is always the same substance and 
the same thing. But this one ought to have the privilege 
of being continually in the mouths of the people. Bor it is 
certain that it says all that is necessary and is very proper 
for all occasions. It is the only prayer that I use on all 
occasions, and I repeat it rather than make a change. 
Whence it comes that I remember none so well. 

It came into my mind just now to inquire how we came to 
fall into that error of having recourse to God in all our 
designs and enterprises, and of caUing upon him in every 
kind of need, and whenever oim weakness requires support, 
without considering whether the occasion be just or unjust ; 
and of invoking his name and power, whatever condition 
we may be in, in whatever action we may be engaged, be it 
never so vicious. 

He is indeed our sole and unique protector, and is all- 
powerful to succour us, but, although he deigns to honour 
us with this sweet fatherly kinship, yet he is as just as he is 
good and powerful. But much oftener does he exercise his 
justice than his power, and his favours are granted in accor- 
dance with the dictates of justice, and not according to our 
requests. 

Plato, in his Laws, enumerates three kinds of belief 
offensive to the gods : ‘ That there are no gods ; That they 
do not meddle with our affairs ; That they refuse nothing 
to our vows, offerings, and sacrifices.’ The first error, in his 
opinion, never remained unchanged m man, from his child- 
hood to his old age. The two others may remain persistent. 

His justice and power are inseparable. In vain do we 
invoke his power in a bad cause. We must have a clean 
soul, at least at the moment when we pray to him, free of 
all vicious passions, else we ourselves offer him the rods 
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wherewith to scourge us. Instead of redressing our faulty we 
redouble it, by showing to one to whom we should sue for 
pardon, feelings fuU of hatred and irreverence. Wherefore 
I am not inclined to commend a man who is so often and 
habitually on his knees, unless his actions immediately pre- 
ceding and following his prayers show evidence of some 
amendment and reform. 

If night and the Santonic hood disguise 

Thy form for some adulterous enterprise. (Juvenal.) 

And the state of mind of one who mingles piety with an 
execrable life seems somewhat more damnable than that of 
a man who is in conformity with himself, and in every way 
dissolute. ^Tierefore our Church eveiy day denies the 
grace of entry and fellowship to those of depraved morals 
who persist in any notorious wickedness. 

We pray as a matter of habit and custom, or, more 
correctly speaking, we read or mutter our prayers. It is 
after aU oidy a grimace. And I dislike seeing a man cross 
himseM three times at the Benedicite,^ and as often at the 
Grace ^ (and I dishke it the more as it is a sign I hold in 
reverence and continually use, even when I yawn), and 
meanwhile employing every hour of the day in acts of 
hatred, avarice, and injustice. To the vices they devote an 
hour, and an hour to God, as if it were a payment and settle- 
ment of accounts. It is wonderful to see actions so unlike 
following one upon the other with so even a tenor, that one 
can perceive no interruption and alteration, even upon the 
confines and transition from one to the other. 

What an amazing conscience that must be which can be 
at ease, whilst harbouring under the same roof, in such 
peaceful and harmonious fellowship, both crime and judge ! 

A man whose head is unceasingly domineered by lechery, 
and who deems it to be most abominable in the divine sight, 
what can he say to God when he tells him of it ? He puUs 
himself together, but immediately relapses. If the image 
of the divine justice and its presence did, as he declares, 
strike and chastise his sonl, however short his repentance, 
his very fear would so often cast hack his thoughts to it, 
that he would forthwith see himself become master of those 
vices which are habitual and inveterate in him. 


^ Grace before and after meat. 
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But what of those who build their whole life on the fruit 
and emolument of a sin they know to be deadly ? How 
many trades and professions have we not countenanced 
whose essence is vicious ? And that man who, in confession 
to me, admitted that he had for quite an age professed and 
practised a religion which he regarded as damnable and 
which was at variance with his secret feelings, in order not 
to lose his credit and his honourable employments, how 
did he concoct that speech in his heart ? With what words 
can such men converse on that subject before the divine 
justice? Their repentance consisting in a visible and 
manifest reparation, they lose the power of pleading it both 
t-o God and man. Are they so bold as to sue for pardon 
without making satisfaction and without repentance ? I 
hold the first to he in the same case as the latter, but their 
obstinacy is not so easily overborne. These so sudden and 
violent contradictions and changes of mind which they feign 
before us savour to me of a miracle. They indicate a state 
of insoluble struggle. 

How fanciful appeared to me the imagination of those 
who, of late years, were wont to accuse any man who gave 
evidence of an enlightened spirit, and yet professed the 
Catholic rehgion, of being a d^sembler ; and who thought 
they were doing him an honour when they maintained that, 
whatever he might say for appearance’s sake, in his heart 
he could not but hold the reformed faith according to their 
measure ! What a pitiful mania to think your position so 
strong, and to be convinced that it is impossible to hold the 
contrary faith ! And still more pitiful to persuade oneself 
that a man so enlightened should put I know not what 
disparity of present fortune before the hopes and threats of 
eternal life ! They may believe me. If anything could have 
tempted my youth, the ambition to share the risks and diffi- 
culties which accompanied this recent upheaval ^ would not 
have been the least motive. 

It is not, I think, without good reason that the Church 
forbids the promiscuous, thoughtless, and indiscreet use of 
the divine and sacred songs which the holy Spirit dictated 
to David. We must not mingle God with our actions, 
except with a reverence and attention full of honour and 
respect. That voice is too divine to be used merely for the 
^ The Reformation. 
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exercise of our lungs and to please our ears : it is from tlie 
conscience and not from the tongue that it should proceed. 
It is not consonant with reason that a shop-apprentice, with 
those empty and frivolous thoughts of his, should entertain 
and divert himseK with such things. 

Nor indeed is it reasonable to see the holy book of the 
sacred mysteries of our faith bandied about a hail or a 
kitchen. They were once mysteries ; now they are sports 
and pastimes. So serious and venerable a study should not 
be taken up just by the way and in a hurry. It ought to be 
a premeditated and sober action, with which should always 
be associated that preface to our office, Siirsum corda^ and 
in which even the body should so dispose its demeanour as 
to evidence a particular attention and reverence. 

It is not aU the world’s study ; it is the study of persons 
who are consecrated to it, who are called to it by God. The 
wicked, the ignorant, grow worse by it. It is not a story to 
tell, but a story to revere, to fear and adore. Absurd people 
they are who, because they have done it hito the language 
of the people, think they have made it easy to be understood 
by the people ! Is it only a question of words, if they do not 
understand aU they find written ? Shall I say more ? By 
bringing the people this Httle step nearer to understanding, 
they remove them farther away from it. Pure ignorance, 
and complete dependence upon others, was much more 
salutary and wise than this vain and wordy knowledge, the 
nurse of presumption and foolhardiness. 

I believe moreover that the liberty given to any one to 
disperse so sacred and important a word iu so many kinds 
of idioms is much more dangerous than it is profitable. The 
Jews, the Mohammedans, and almost aU others, are wedded 
to and revere the language in which their mysteries were 
originally conceived, and any alteration and change m them 
is forbidden ; and that not without reason. Can we be sure 
that in the country of the Basques and in Brittany there are 
sufficient men of judgement to establish this translation into 
their own language ? The universal Church has no harder 
and more solemn task than to decide this matter. In preach- 
ing and speaking the interpretation is vague, free, mutable, 
and piecemeal ; so it is not the same thing.^ 

^ Lift up your hearts ! 

® i. e., not the same thing as the test of the Scriptures. 
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One of our Greek historians justly censured the age in 
which he livedo because the secrets of the CStotian religion 
were scattered about the market-place and in the hands of 
the meanest artisans, so that anybody could talk and argue 
about them according to his lights : and holds that it 
should be a great shame to us who, hy the grace of God, 
enjoy the pure mysteries of piety, to suffer them to be pro- 
faned in the mouths of the ignorant and vulgar, seeing that 
the Gentiles forbade Socrates, Plato, and the wisest men to 
investigate and speak of the things committed to the priests 
of Delphi. And he says, moreover, that the factions of 
princes are armed, in the matter of theology, not with zeal 
but with anger ; that zeal partakes of the divine reason and 
justice, when guided by order and moderation ; but that, 
when it is guided by human passion, it turns to hatred and 
envy and brings forth, instead of wheat and grapes, tares 
and nettles. 

And rightly was it also said by that other, when counsel- 
ling the Emperor Theodosius, that disputes are less likely 
to allay the schisms of the Church than to excite them, and 
to stir up heresies ; that they should therefore flee all con- 
tentions and dialectical arguments, and frankly rely on the 
precepts and formulas of the faith established by the 
ancients. And the Emperor Andronicus, coming upon two 
great men in his palace engaged in a heated argument with 
Lopadius,^ on some point of great importance to us, rated 
them and even threatened, if they continued, to throw them 
into the river. 

Nowadays the children and women will lecture the oldest 
and most experienced on the ecclesiastical laws, whereas 
the first of Plato’s laws forbids them to inquire into the 
reason even of the civil laws, which must be regarded as 
divine ordinances ; and, though he allows the old men to 
confer among themselves and with the magistracy concern- 
ing them, he adds, ' provided it be not done in the presence 
of young and uninitiated persons 

A bishop ^ has left in writing that at the other end of the 

^ It seems that Lopadius or Lopadia was the name of a lake, wkicli 
Montaigne mistook for the name of a man. 

^ Osorius, Bishop of Silves, author of De Rebus gestis Emanuelis regis 
Lusitaniae, which Montaigne read in a French translation. The island 
is Socotra, in the Indian Ocean. With regard to the chastity of the men, 
all that was meant was that they were not polygamists. 
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world there is an island, called by the ancients Dioscorides, 
accommodatingly fertile in all kinds of fruits and trees, and 
with a healthful cUmate, the people of which are Christians, 
haying churches and altars, adorned only with crosses with- 
out any other images ; ^eat observers of fasts and holidays, 
exact in paying their tithes to the priests, and so chaste, 
that no man may know more than one woman in his Hfe. 
For the rest, so contented with their lot that, surrounded by 
the sea, they know not the use of ships, and so simple that 
of the religion they so diligently practise they understand 
not a word : a thing incredible to such as do not know that 
the pagans, who are such zealous idolaters, know nothing 
of their gods but merely their names and statues. 

The old beginning of ilenalippus^ a tragedy of Euripides, 
ran thus, 

0 Jupiter ! for that name alone 

Of what thou art to me is known. 

I have also in my time heard people lament the fact that 
certain writmga were purely human and philosophic, with- 
out any minglmg of theology. 'Sot without reason, however, 
we might say on the other hand, " That the divine doctrine 
better keeps her rank apart, as queen and mistress ; That 
she should be first everywhere, and not subsidiary and 
sufiragan ; and That perhaps the examples used in grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic might more suitably be chosen elsewhere 
than from so sacred a matter, as well as the subjects for 
stage-plays, games, and public spectacles ; That the divine 
arguments are treated with greater veneration and respect 
when by themselves and in their own style, than when 
coupled with human reasons ; That the theologians more 
often commit the error of writing too humanly, than do the 
humanists that of writing too untheologically : philosophy, 
says Saint Chrysostom, has long been banished from the 
sacred schools as an unprofitable servant, and esteemed 
unworthy to look, even passing before the entry, upon the 
sanctuary of the holy treasures of celestial doctrine ; That 
the human language has figures of speech on a lower level, 
and should not appropriate the dignity, majesty and au- 
thority of the divine eloquence.’ I for my part permit it to 
speak, in undisciplined language (Saint Augustine), of For- 
tune, Destiny, Accident, Good Luck, Bad Luck, and the 
Gods, and other phrases, in its own way. 
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I put forward human ideas, and my own, simply as human 
ideas, and considered separately, not as decreed and deter- 
mined by divine ordinance, beyond doubt and dispute : as 
matter of opinion, not matter of faith ; as the result of seK- 
communings, and not of my faith in God, as boys show up 
their essays, not to instruct, but to be instructed ; in a lay, 
not a clerical style, but still very religious. 

And it might also be said, not without a show of reason, 
that the decree forbidding any but such as make express pro- 
fession of religion to write about it, except ve^ reservedly, 
would not lack some colour of utility and justice ; and 
would perhaps command me among others to hold my 
peace. 

I have been told that even those who are not of our 
persuasion forbid the use among themselves of the name of 
God in their ordinary conversation. They will not permit 
it to be used by way of interjection or exclamation, nor in 
giving evidence, nor for the purpose of comparison : where- 
in I think they are right. On whatever occasion we call 
upon God to accompany and assist us, it should be done 
seriously and religiously. 

There is, I think, in Xenophon, a certain treatise in which 
he sets forth that we should pray to God less often, seeing 
that it is no easy matter for us to bring back our minds so 
often to that calm, chastened, and devotional state necessary 
for that purpose ; otherwise our prayers are not only vain 
and improfitable, but wicked. ‘ Torgive us, we say, as we 
forgive those who have offended us.’ What do we mean by 
that except that we offer him our soul free from rancour 
and ill-wiU ? Yet we invoke God and his assistance as an 
accomplice in our sins, and invite him to share our in- 
justice : 

Which to impart you draw the gods aside. (Peesius.) 

The miser prays to him for the safe-keeping of his vain 
and superfluous treasures, the ambitious mgn for victories 
and the guidance of his ruling passion ; the thief implores 
his aid in surmounting the dangers and difficulties that 
obstruct the carrying-out of his wicked designs, or thanks 
him for the ease with which he has been enaWed to cut the 
throat of a traveller. At the foot of the house they intend 
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to scale or bloir up they make their prayers, ^ith their hopes 
and intentions full of cruelty, lust, and greed. 

Welh just ask of 
Stains %That yon ask of Jupiter ; 

He wonld say, ‘ By Jove, how dreadful ! ’ 

May not Jove invoke himseK so ? (Peesius.) 

The Queen of Xavarre, Margaret, tells a tale of a young 
prince (and, although she does not name him, his rank has 
made him recognizable enough), that, going to keep an 
amorous appointment to sleep with the wife of a Paris 
advocate, and his way taking him through a church, he 
never passed this holy place, going to or returning from his 
adventure, but he made his prayers and orisons. With his 
soul filled with that beautiful design, I leave you to judge 
for what purpose he emplo3'^ed the divine favour. And yet 
she cit-es this as a testimony of singular devotion.^ But this 
proof does not stand alone to confirm our belief that women 
are hardly fit to treat theological matters. 

A true prayer and a pious reconciling of ourselves to God 
cannot light upon an unclean mind, subject at the tune to 
the domination of Satan. The man who calls God to his aid 
while leading a vicious life acts like the cut-purse who 
should call justice to his aid, or like those who call upon 
God to witness a lie. 

In whispered tones we miirmm guilty praj^ers. (Ltjcan.) 

There are few men who would dare to bring to the light of 
day the secret requests they make to God : 

It is not every one whose humble whispers 

Within the shrines would bear the light of day. (pEESms.) 

For that reason the Pythagoreans would have them made 
public and heard by all the world, that no one might ask 
any unseemly or unjust thing, Hke this man, 

He first exclaims aloud, Apollo ! Then 
Into a whisper drops his voice again, 

And mutters : 0 Lavema,* fair and bright, 

Grant no suspicion e’er on me alight ; 

Make me to seem devout and just, and shroud 
My frauds and folHes in a friendly cloud. (Hoeace.) 

^ See the Eeptameron, 3rd Day, novel 25. According to the story 
however, he prayed only on his return from the adventure. 

* Laverna was the patron goddess of thieves. 
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The gods cruelly pumshed the iniquitous vows of Oedipus 
by granting them. He prayed that his children might 
determine among themselves by arms the succession to his 
state. He had the misfortune to see himself taken at his 
word. We are not to ask that ail things shall fall out 
according to our will, but in accordance with wisdom. 

It would seem, indeed, as if the prayers we utter were a 
mere jargon, like those sacred and divine words which are 
used in sorceries and deeds of witchcraft ; and as if we 
counted upon their efficiency depending on the form, the 
sound, and succession of the words, or upon our gestures. 
For with our souls full of lust, untouched by repentance or 
any new reconciliation with God, we offer to him those 
words that the memory suggests to the tongue, and hope by 
them to atone for our errors. Xothing is so kind, so indul- 
gent, and so gracious as the divine law : she calls us to her, 
sinful and detestable as we are i she opens her arms and 
receives us into her bosom, however vile, filthy, and polluted 
we may be at present and in the future. But then, in return, 
we must look upon her with a favourable eye. We must 
receive this pardon with thankfulness, and, at least during 
the moment when we address her, our soul must be dis- 
satisfied with its errors and at enmity with the passions 
which have driven us to offend her. 

Neither the gods nor the good man, says Plato, accept the 
gift of the wicked. 

The costliest sacrifice that wealth can make 
From the incensed Penates less commands 
A soft response, than doth the poorest cake, 

If on the altar laid with spotless hands. (Hoeaoe.) 


CHAPTEB 57 
OF AGE 

I CANNOT accept the way in which we fix the span of our 
lives. I have observed that the sages hold it to be much 
shorter than is commonly supposed. ‘ What ! said the 
younger Cato to those who would prevent him from kill^ 
himself, am I now of an age to be reproached with yielding 
up my life too soon ? ’ And yet he was but forty-eight 
years of age. He thought that age very ripe and well 
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advanced, considering how few men reach it. And they 
who flatter themselves that such and such a term, which 
they call the natural course of life, gives promise of a few 
years beyond, might be justified, were they privileged to be 
exempt from the numerous accidents to which each of us, 
by a natural subjection, is exposed, and which may cut 
short the term they promise themselves. 

What an idle fancy it is to expect to die of a decay of 
powers brought on by extreme old age, and to propose that 
as the term of our duration, seeing that that knid of death 
is the rarest of all, and most seldom reached ! That death 
alone we call a natural death, as if it were contrary to Nature 
to see a man break his neck by a fall, drowned in a ship- 
wreck, suddenly snatched away by the plague or a pleurisy, 
and as if it were not our ordinary condition to he exposed 
to all such calamities. Let us not flatter ourselves with 
such fine words ; we ought perhaps rather to call that 
natural which is general, common, and universal. 

To die of old age is a rare death, singular and out of the 
ordinary, and hence much less natural than other deaths ; 
it is the last and extreme kind of death : the further it is 
from us, the less it is to he expected. It is indeed the bourn 
beyond which we shall not go, and which the law of Nature 
has prescribed as a limit not to be overstepped ; but it is a 
privilege she rarely bestows to let us live so long. It is an 
exemption she gives by special favour to one man in the 
course of two or three centuries, by releasing him from the 
crosses and difficulties she has cast in the way of this long 
career. 

By this reasoning I have been led to regard the age which 
we have reached as an age which few people attain to. Since 
in the ordinary course of things men do not reach that stage, 
it is a sign that we are weU advanced. 

And since we have passed the usual limits, which are the 
true measure of our life, we must not hope to go much 
beyond. Having escaped so many occasions of death into 
which we see the world stumbling, we must acknowledge 
that the extraordinary and uncommon fortune which has 
kept us alive, is not likely to continue much longer. 

It is a fault even in the laws to entertain this false idea : 
they wiU not allow a man to he capable of managing his 
affairs till he is twenty -five years of age ; and he will be 
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hard pushed to manage his life till then. Augustus cut off 
five years from the ancient Roman ordinances 3 and declared 
that a man was old enough at thirty to assume the office 
of a judge. Servius Tullius exempted the kmghts who had 
passed the age of forty-seven from the drudgery of war ; 
Augustus released them at forty-five. To send men into 
retirement before they are fifty-five or sixty years of age 
seems to me not very reasonable. I should be of opinion 
that we should continue our professions and occupations as 
long as possible, for the public good ; but I see^ a fault in 
the other direction, in that we are not set to business early 
enough. This emperor had been universal arbiter of the 
world at nineteen, and would have a man be thirty before 
he can give judgement about the position of a spout. 

For my part, I consider that our minds are developed as 
far as they are likely to be at twenty and as promising as 
they can ever be. No mind that has not given evident 
earnest of its powers at that age, ever gave proof of them 
after. Then or never do the natural qualities and virtues 
exhibit the vigour and beauty that is in them : 

If the thorn prick not at its birth, 

Hardly will it ever prick, 

as they say in the Dauphine. 

Of all the great human deeds, of whatever kind, that have 
come to my knowledge, I think I should have a longer task 
to enumerate those that have been performed, both in 
ancient and modem times, before the age of thirty, than 
after. Yea, often in the life of the same men. 

May I not with full assurance say so of those of Hannibal 
and of Scipio, his great adversary ? The better half of their 
lives was lived on the fame they acquired in their youth ; 
great men afterwards, compared with all others, but by no 
means in comparison with themselves. 

With regard to myself, I hold for certain that after that 
age both my mind and my body have lost rather than 
gained, and recoiled rather than advanced. It is possible 
that, in those who employ their time well, knowledge and 
experience grow with their years ; but vivacity, quickness, 
firmness, and those other qualities which are much more our 
own, more important and esential, decay and languish. 
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AND STARTLING TOO LATE 
WLere already 

The body ’s shattered by master-powers of age 
And fallen the frame with its enfeebled powers, 

Thought halts, tongue wanders, and the mind gives way. 

^Luceettcs.) 

Now it is the body that first surrenders to old age, now the 
mind ; and I have seen a goodly number whose brains were 
enfeebled before their stomach and legs ; and that is the 
more dangerous, as it is an infirmity that is little felt by the 
sufierer, and of obscure symptoms. Por this once I com- 
plain of the laws, not that they keep us at work too late in 
life, but that they set us to work too late. Considering the 
frailty of our life, and to how many common and natural 
reefs it is exposed, we should not, in my opinion, allot so 
large a share at the beginning of it to idleness and to 
apprenticeship. 
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CHAPTER 1 

OF THE INCONSISTENCY OF OUR ACTIONS 

T HEY" who make a practice of comparing human actions 
are never so perplexed as when they try to piece them 
together and place them in the same light, for they com- 
monly contradict one another so strangely that it seems 
impossible they should have come out of the same shop. 
Marius the younger is now a son of Mars, now a son of 
Venus.^ Some one said that Pope Boniface the Eighth 
entered upon his charge like a fox, behaved therein like a 
lion, and died like a dog. And who could believe that it was 
Nero, the very image of cruelty, who, when the sentence 
of a condemned criminal was brought to him to be signed in 
the usual way, exclaimed, " Would to God that I had never 
learned to write ! ’ So grieved was he in his heart to doom 
a man to death ! 

The world is full of such examples, nay, any man may 
provide such an abundance of them out of his own ex- 
perience, that I sometimes wonder to see intelligent men 
at pains to sort the pieces, seeing that irresolution is, in my 
view, the most common and conspicuous defect of our 
nature : witness that famous line of Publilius the writer of 
low comedies, 

Poor is the plan that never can be changed. (Publiliits Sybus.) 

It seems reasonable to judge a man by the most ordinary 
acts of his life, but in view of the natural instability of our 
habits and opinions, I have often thought that even good 
authors are wrong in obstinately attributing to us a stead- 
fast and consistent character. They hit upon a general 
feature in a man and arrange and interpret all his actions 
in accordance with this fanciful conception ; and if they 
are unable to twist them sufficiently, set them down to dis- 
simulation. Augustus has escaped them, for we see in this 

^ * His martial intrepidity and ferocious behaviour at first procured 
him the title of the boh of Mars, but his conduct afterwards denominated 
him the son of Venus.’ — Plutarch, Life of Mariua, 
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maiij tliroughout the course of his life, so manifest, abrupt, 
and continual a variety of actions, that he has slipped 
through the fingers of even the most daring critics, and been 
left undecided. I find nothing more diffi cult to believe than 
man's consistency, and nothing more easy than his incon- 
sistency. If v’e examine him in detail and judge of his 
actions separately, bit by bit, we shall most often find this 
true. 

Throughout ancient history it trould be difficult to choose 
a dozen men who have steered their lives in one certain and 
constant course, which is the principal aim of wisdom. For, 
to comprise it ail in one word, as an ancient writer says,^ 
and to embrace all the rules of life in one, is ' to wish and not 
to wish always the same thing. I will not vouchsafe to add, 
he says, provided the wish be right ; for if it be not right, 
it is impossible it should be always the same I once 
learned indeed that vice is no more than want of rule and 
moderation, and that it is consequently impossible to associ- 
ate it with consistency. It is a saving attributed to Demo- 
sthenes, ‘ that the beginning of all virtue is consultation and 
deliberation ; and the end and perfection, constancy \ If 
reason directed our course we should choose the fairest; 
but no one has thought of that : 

He scorns that which he sought, seeks what he scorned of late ; 

He flows and ebbs, his whole life contradiction. (Hoeace.) 

Our ordinary practice is to follow the inclinations of our 
appetite, to right, to left, up hill, down dale, as we are 
borne along by the wind of opportunity. We do not con- 
sider what we wish except at the moment of wishing it, and 
we change like that animal which takes its colour from what 
it is laid upon. What we have but now determined we 
presently alter, and soon again we retrace our steps : it is 
nothing but wavering and uncertainty ; 

We are led as a puppet is moved by the strings. (Horace.) 

We do not go, we are carried along, like things floating, now 
smoothly, now perturbedly, according as the water is angry 
or cahn ; 

We see them, knowing not 
What ’tis they want, and seeking ever and ever 
A change of place, as if to drop the burden. (Lvcretitjs.) 

^ Seneca. 
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Every da^y a. new fancy ; and our humours move with the 
changes of weather : 

So change the minds of men, like days 
That Father Jove sends down to earth. 

To alternate ’twixt wet and fine. (Hojiee.) 

We waver between different minds ; we wish nothing 
freely, nothing absolutel}"^, nothing constantly. Should any 
man prescribe and establish definite laws and a definite 
policy in his own head, he would present throughout his life 
a shilling example of even habits, an order and an unfailing 
relation of one action to another. 

(Empedocles remarked in the inhabitants of Agrigentum 
this discrepancy, that they abandoned themselves to their 
pleasures as if they were to die on the morrow, and that they 
built as if they were never to die.) 

The reason will be easily found, as we see in the case 
of the younger Cato ; he who touches one note of the key- 
board touches all : there is a harmony of sounds, all in 
perfect tune with each other, which is not to be mistaken. 
With us, on the other hand, the rule is : so many actions, so 
many particular judgements to be passed. The surest, in 
my opinion, would be to refer them to the nearest circum- 
stances, without seeking any farther, and without drawing 
from them any other inferences. 

It was told me, during the tumultuous times our poor 
State had to go through, that a young woman who lived 
quite near to where I then was, had thrown herself from a 
high window to avoid the forcible caresses of a poor knave 
of a soldier who was quartered in her house ; the fall did 
not kill her, and, repeating the attempt on her life, she would 
have cut her throat with a knife, but was prevented ; not 
however without inflicting a serious wound. She herself 
then confessed that the soldier had done no more than 
importune her with gifts, entreaties, and solicitations, but 
that she feared he would in the end proceed to violence. 
And all this, her words, her mien, and the blood which 
testified to her virtue, in the true maimer of a second 
Lucretia ! 

Now I have heard, as a fact, that, both before and after, 
she was a wench not very difficult to come by. As the tale 
has it, ' Be as handsome and as fine a gentleman as you will, 
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when you have failed in your pursuit, do not immediately 
conclude an inviolable chastity in your mistress ; it does 
not follow that the muleteer will not find his opportunity.’ ^ 

Antigonus, having taken a liking to one of his soldiers, on 
account of his virtue and valour, ordered his physicians to 
attend him for a persistent internal malady which had long 
tormented him, and perceiving that after his cure he went 
much more coldly to work than before, asked him what it 
was that had so altered and cowed him. ‘ You yourself, 
Sire, he replied, by delivering me from the ill which made 
me indifferent to life.’ A soldier of LucuUus, having been 
plundered by enemies, devised a bold stroke for his revenge ; 
when he had retrieved his loss with interest, LucuUus, whose 
good opinion he had gained, tried to induce him, with the 
best persuasions he could think of, to undertake some risky 
business ; 

With words that might have stirred a coward’s heart. (Hoeace.) 

‘ Employ, he replied, some wretched soldier who has been 
plundered ; ’ 

Though but a rustic clown, ‘ he’U go 

TiTio’s lost his money-belt,’ he said ; (Hoeace.) 

and resolutely refused to go. 

When we read that Mahomet having furiously rated 
Chasan, chief of his Janissaries, for aUowing his line of 
troops to be broken by the Hungarians, and hearing himself 
like a coward in the battle ; and that Chasan made no reply 
but, alone and just as he was with his weapon in his hand, 
rushed furiously into the first body of enemies that he met 
with, and was immediately overwhelmed ; it was not so 
much a justification of his conduct as a change of mood, not 
so much natural prowess as a new spite. 

Do not think it strange that the man who was so ventui-e- 
some yesterday should prove such a poltroon on the morrow ; 
either anger, or necessity, or company, or wine, or the 
sound of the trumpet had put his heart into his belly ; it 
was not a courage thus formed by reason, but a courage 
stiffened by those circumstances ; it was no marvel if other 
contrary circumstances made a new man of him. 

^ See the host’s tale in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, c. 28 ; La Fontaine’s 
version of the same story, Joconde i or the Arabian Nights (Introd.J. 
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These so supple changes and contradictions which we 
manifest have made some to imagine that we have two 
souls, others, that we have two powers which, each in its 
own way, accompany and stir us, the one to good, the other 
to evil, since so abrupt a diversity is not to be reconciled 
with a single subject. 

Not only does the wind of accidents stir me according to 
its blowing, but I am also stirred and troubled by the insta- 
bility of my attitude ; and he who examines himself closely 
will seldom find himself twice in the same state. I give to 
my soul now one face, now another, according to the side 
to which I turn it. If I speak differently of myseff, it is 
because I regard myself differently. All the contradictions 
are to be found in me, according as the wind turns and 
changes. Bashful, insolent ; chaste, lascivious ; talkative, 
taciturn ; clumsy, gentle ; witty, dull ; peevish, sweet- 
tempered ; mendacious, truthful ; knowing, ignorant ; and 
liberal and avaricious and prodigal : all this I see in myself 
in some degree, according as I veer about ; and whoever 
will study himself very attentively will find in himself, yea, 
in his judgement, this discordance and unsteadiness. I can 
say nothing of myself absolutely, simply, and steadily, with- 
out confusion and mixture, nor in one word. Distinguo is 
the most universal member of my logic. 

Though I am ever inclined to speak well of what is good, 
and rather to interpret favourably the things that are 
capable of such interpretation, yet such is the strangeness 
of our nature that we are often driven to do good, even by 
vice ; if it were not that well-doing is judged by the in- 
tention alone. 

Therefore a courageous deed ought not to imply a valiant 
man : the man who is really brave will be always so, and 
on all occasions. If valour were a habit, and not a sudden 
eruption, it would make a man equally resolute for all 
emergencies, the same alone as in company, the same in 
single combat as in a battle ; for let them say what they 
will, there is not one valour for the pavement and another 
for the field. As bravely would he bear sickness in his bed 
as a wound in camp, nor would he fear death in his own 
home any more than in an assault. We should not see the 
same man charge with brave assurance into the breach, and 
afterwards worrying, like a woman, over the loss of a law- 
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suit or a son. When, though afraid of infamy, he bears up 
against poverty ; when, though wincing at a surgeon's 
lancet, he stiffly faces the enemy’s sword, the action is 
praiseworthy, but not the man. 

Many Greeks, says Cicero, cannot look upon an enemy, 
and are brave in sickness. The Cimbrians and Celtiberians, 
quite the contrary : For nothing can be consistent that has 
not reason for its foundation (Cicero). 

No valour could be more extreme in its kind than 
Alexander’s ; but it is of one kind only, and is not complete 
enough, nor universal on all occasions. Incomparable 
though it be, it has its blemishes. So it is that we see him 
so desperately disturbed by the slightest suspicions that his 
subjects may be plotting against his life, and carried away 
in his investigations to such violent and indiscriminate acts 
of injustice, and haunted by a fear that upsets his natural 
good sense. The superstition too with which he was so 
strongly tainted bears some likeness to pusillanimity. And 
the excess of his penitence for the murder of Clytus is also 
evidence of uneven temper. 

Our actions are but a patchwork {they despise pleasure, but 
are cowardly in pain ; they are indifferent to fame, but infamy 
breaks their spirit), and we try to gain honour by false 
pretences. Virtue wiU not be wooed but for her own sake, 
and if we sometimes borrow her mask for some other pur- 
pose, she wUl very soon snatch it from our face. When the 
soul is once steeped in it, the dye is strong and vivid, and 
will not go without taking the skin with it. Wherefore, to 
judge a man, we must long and carefuUy follow his traces. 
If constancy does not stand firm and whoUy on its own 
foundation, if the path of life has not been well considered and 
preconcerted (Cicero) ; if changing circumstances make him 
alter his pace (I should say his route, for the pace may be 
accelerated or retarded by them), let him go : that man 
wiU go A vau le vent (down the wind), as the motto of our 
Talebot has it.^ 

It is no wonder, says an ancient writer,^ that chance has so 

^ Our Talebot, Montaigne is probably referring to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was killed quite near to his chateau of Montaigne. In the next 
chapter he refers to our Germans, meaning the German troops who were 
quartered in his neighbourhood. 

* Seneca. 
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great a hold over iiSj since we live by chance. Unless a man 
has directed his life as a whole to a certain fixed goal, he 
cannot possibly dispose his particular actions. Unless he 
have an image of the whole in his mind, he camot possibly 
arrange the pieces. How can a painter lay in a stock of 
colours, if he knows not what he is going to paint ? ^ Ho man 
draws a definite outline of his life, and we only think it out 
in details. The archer must first know at what he is aiming, 
and then accommodate his hand, his bow, the string, the 
arrow, and his movements, accordingly. Our plans go wrong 
because they have neither aim nor direction. No wind 
serves the ship that has no port of destination. 

I caiuaot agree with those judges who, on the strength of 
seeing one of his tragedies, declared in favour of Sophocles, 
when accused by his son of being incapable of managing his 
domestic affairs. Nor do I hold with the conclusions arrived 
at hy the Parians who were sent to reform the Milesians. 
Visiting the island, they remarked the best-cultivated lands 
and the best-kept country-houses, and made a note of their 
owners ; and then, having called an assembly of the citizens 
in the town, they appointed these owners the new governors 
and magistrates, concluding that, being careful of their 
private affairs, they would be equally careful of those of 
the public. 

We are all made up of bits, and so shapelessly and diversely 
put together, that every piece, at every moment, plays its 
own game. And there is as much difference between us and 
ourselves, as between us and others. Be sure that it is very 
difficult to be alwaijs the same man (Seneca). Since ambition 
can teach a man valour, temperance, and liberality, yea and 
justice too ; since greed can implant in the heart of a shop- 
apprentice, bred up in obscurity and neglect, the confidence 
to entrust himself, so far from the domestic hearth, to the 
mercy of the waves and angry Neptune in a frail bark ; 
since it teaches also discretion and prudence ; and since 
Venus herself can put resolution and temerity into the boy 
who is still under the discipline of the rod, and embolden 
the heart of the tender virgin in her mother’s arms, 

With Love for guide. 

Alone the maid steps o’er her prostrate guards, 

And steals by night into the young man’s arms ; (Tibullus.) 
it is not enough for a sober understanding to judge us simply 
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by our external actions : must sound the innermost 

recesses, and observe the springs which give the swing. But 
since it is a high and hazardous undertaking, I would rather 
that fewer people meddled with it. 

CHAPTER 2 
OF DRIIN’KEXXESS 

T he world is all variety and dissimilarity. Vices are all 
alike in that they are aU vices ; and that is perhaps how 
the Stoics understand it. But though they are equally vices, 
they are not equal vices. And it is not to be believed that 
he who has crossed the bounds 

Beyond the which no right path can be found, (Hoe ace.) 

a hundred paces, is in no worse condition than he who has 
gone but ten ; nor is it to be beheved that sacrilege is no 
worse than the theft of a cabbage out of our garden : 

Nor can right reason prove the crime the same 
To rob a garden, and, by fear unawed. 

To steal by night the sacred things of God. (Hoeace.) 

In this there is as great diversity as in anything else. 

It is dangerous to confuse the order and the measure of 
sins. The murderer, the traitor, and the tyrant would get 
off too easily. It is not in reason that they should soothe 
their conscience with the excuse that some other man is 
idle, or lascivious, or less assiduous in his devotions. Every 
man weighs down his neighbour’s sin, and makes light of 
his own. Even our teachers often range them badly, in my 
opinion. 

As Socrates said that the principal ojffice of wisdom is to 
distinguish between goods and evils, we others, the best of 
us being ever in a state of sin, should say the same of the 
knowledge which distinguishes the different sins ; for, unless 
it be very exact, the virtuous and the wicked will remain 
confounded and undistinguished. 

Now drunkenness, among the others, appears to me a 
gross and brutish vice. In others the mind has more share : 
in some vices there is something we may call generous. 
Some are blended with knowledge, diligence, valour, pru- 
dence, skill, and refinement, but drunkenness is all of the 
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bodv and the earth. And the only nation in the present day 
among '^rhom it is held in honour is at the same^ time the 
gross^t. The other vices impair the understanding : this 
overturns it, and dulls the body. 

T^lien the strong wine has entered into man . . . 

There follows then a heaviness of limbs, 

A tangle of the legs as round he reels, 

A stuttering tongue, an intellect besoaked. 

Eyes all aswim, and hiccups, shouts and brawls. (Luceetius.) 

The worst state of man is when he loses the knowledge and 
control of himself. And among other appropriate things 
they say that, just as must, seething in a vessel, drives all 
the lees from the bottom to the top, so does wine, in those 
who have drunk to excess, uncork the most intimate 
secrets. 

You make the sage forget his care. 

His bosom’s inmost thoughts lay bare, 

And drown his solemn-faced pretence 
Beneath your blithesome influence. (Hoeace.) 

Josephus tells us how he wormed out the secrets of a 
certain ambassador sent to him by the enemy, by making 
him drink too much. And yet Augustus, though he confided 
his most private affairs to Lucius Piso, who conquered 
Thrace, was never mistaken in him ; nor was Tiberius in 
Cossus, to whom he disburdened himself of all his plans ; 
and yet we know them both to have been so addicted to 
wine, that they had often to be carried drunk out of the 
Senate-house. 

His veins were swelled with wine of yesterday. (Virgil.) 

And Cimber, who was often intoxicated, was as confidently 
entrusted with the design of killing Caesar, as Cassius, a 
water-drinker ; as to which he made the witty reply : 
‘ V^at, I carry a tyrant, who am unable to carry my wine ! ’ 
We see our Germans, drenched with wine, remembering 
their quarters, their watchword, and their rank.^ 

Though soaked in wine and reeling drunk, 

No easy task it is to vanquish them. (Jtjvexal.) 

I could not have believed in a drunkenness so profound, 

^ Our Germans ; that is, the foreign mercenaries encamped in his 
neighbourhood during the Civil wars. 
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SO dead and senseless, if I had not read the following in 
history : that Attains, having invited to supper, with intent 
to put a singular indignity upon him, that same Pausanias 
who, for the same reason afterwards killed Philip, King of 
Macedon (a king whose fine qualities testified to his up- 
bringing in the house and company of Epaminondas), made 
him drink so much that he could senselessly abandon his 
beauty, as any hedge-side drab might do her body, to the 
muleteers and a number of low-born slaves of his household. 

And I have been told by a lady whom I hold in singular 
honour and esteem, that near Bordeaux, towards Castres, 
w^here she has her house, a woman of the village, a widow 
of chaste repute, feeling the first inklings of pregnancy, told 
her neighbours that she might think she was with child if 
she had a husband ; but when from day to day her sus- 
picion grew into evident certainty, she went so far as to 
authorize the priest to announce from the pulpit that, if any 
man should avow himself privy to the deed, she promised 
to pardon and, if he approved, marry him. A young 
labourer in her service, emboldened by this proclamation, 
declared that he had found her one holiday so much under 
the influence of wine, so fast asleep, and in so indecent a 
posture by her fireside, that he had been able to ravish 
without awakening her. They are still living as man and 
wife. 

It is certain that in ancient times this vice was not greatly 
decried. Several philosophers even touch upon it very 
tenderly in their writings, and some of the Stoics even 
advise an occasional excess in wine, even to intoxication, in 
order to relax the mind. 

They say in this too, Socrates the wise, 

And great in virtue’s combats, bore the prize. (Coeneltcts Gaixus. ) 

Cato, the censor and corrector of others, has been blamed 
for hard drinking : 

And even old Cato’s worth, we know. 

Took from good wine a nobler glow. (Hobace.) 

One of the reasons why Cyrus, so renowned a king, claimed 
to be a better man than his brother Artaxerxes, was that 
he was a much better drinker. And among the best regula- 
ted and governed nations this drink test was very prevalent. 

M 3 
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I have heard Silvius, an eminent Paris physician, say that 
to keep the digestive powers from becoming sluggish, it is a 
good thing, once a month, to prod and rouse them up by 
this excess, lest they should ^ow^ dull. 

And we read that the Persians discussed their most im- 
portant affairs after wine. 

My taste and constitution are more hostile to this vice 
than my reason. For, besides that I am inclined to bow 
to the authority of the ancients, I certainly look upon it as 
a weak and stupid vice, but less hurtful and mischievous 
than the others, which almost all, and more directly, offend 
public society. And if, as they hold, we cannot take any 
pleasure but at some cost to ourselves, I am of opinion that 
this vice costs our conscience less than the others, besides 
that it is not difficult to get at and to satisfy : a considera- 
tion not to be despised. 

A man, well advanced in years and dignity, said to me 
that he counted this among the three main comforts that 
remained to him in life. [And where can a man more justly 
expect to find comfort than in the natural pleasures ?] But 
he looked at it from the wrong point of view. Delicacy and 
a careful choice of wines is to be avoided. If your pleasure 
depends upon your drinking to please your palate, you 
condemn yourself to the penance of sometimes drinking an 
unpalatable sort. Our taste should be freer and more easily 
pleased : a good toper should have a less delicate palate. 
The Germans will drink almost any wine with equal 
pleasure, their object being to pour it down rather than to 
taste it. They have the better bargain. Their pleasure is 
more copious and near at hand. 

Secondly, to drink after the French fashion, at the two 
meals and in moderation, is to restrict too narrowly the 
favours of the god. It needs more time and more applica- 
tion. The ancients spent whole nights in this practice, often 
extending their potations to the following day. So we 
should establish our habits on a broader and firmer basis. 

I have seen a great lord of my time, a man who had done 
great things and earned fame by his successes, who drank, 
without any effort and in the course of his ordinary meals, 
seldom less than twenty bottles of wine. And on leaving off 
was only too wary and knowing, as we knew to our cost. 

The pleasure which we account worth while in the course 
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of our life, should take up more of our time. Like the shop- 
assistant and the labouring man we should neglect no oppor- 
tunity to drink, and have this desire always in our mind. 
It seems to me that we are every day curtailing the indul- 
gence of it ; and that the luncheons, snacks, and collations 
which I remember in my boyhood, were much more frequent 
and usual in our houses than they are now. Can it be that 
in some things we are in the way of improvement ? Truly, 
no. But the fact is that we are much more given to lechery 
than our fathers. These are two occupations that thwart 
one another in their vigour. On the one hand, lechery has 
weakened our stomachs, and, on the other, sobriety helps 
to make us more spruce and more wanton in the exercise of 
love. 

Wonderful are the tales I have heard my father relate of 
the chastity of the times in which he lived. He was well 
qualified to speak of it, being well fitted, both by nature and 
training, for intercourse with ladies. He spoke little and 
well, and his language was besides sprinkled with pictur- 
esque expressions derived from books written in the vulgar 
tongues,^ especially Spanish ; and among the Spanish his 
usual reading was that which they call Marous Aurelius} 

He bore himself with a pleasing, humble, and very modest 
gravity. He was singularly careful of neatness and pro- 
priety in his person and dress, whether mounted or on foot. 
He was wonderfully punctilious in keeping his word ; con- 
scientious and scrupulous in general to the point of super- 
stition. 

For a man of low stature he was very strong, with an 
upright and well-proportioned figure. Of a pleasing counte- 
nance, and a complexion inclining to brown. Nimble and 
excelling in all kinds of gentlemanly exercises. I still re- 
member seeing some canes filled with lead, with which they 
tell me he used to exercise his arms when training to throw 
the bar or the stone, or for fencing ; as well as shoes with 

^ The vulgar tongues, i. e., the modem languages, as distinct from 
Latin. The Golden Booh of Marcus Aurelius was the best-known work of 
Antonio de Guevara (1490-1545), an historical romance based on the life 
of that Emperor which, in North’s translation, became extremely popu- 
lar in England. The style resembles what we call Euphuism, which has 
also been called Guevarism. We see reflections of it in Shakespeare, 
especially in Lover's Labour *5 Lost, 
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leaded soles, to make him lighter for nimiing or leaping. Of 
his vaulting thev remember little wondera. I have seen 
him, when past sixty, putting our agility to shame by leap- 
ing into the saddle in his furred gown, making the round 
of the table on his thumb, ^ and scarcely ever mounting the 
stairs to his room without taking three or four steps at a time. 

In the matter I am speaking of he declared that in the 
whole of a province there was scarcely one woman of quality 
with an evil reputation. He would tell of strange intimacies, 
especially his own, with honest women, quite above sus- 
picion. And he solemnly swore of himself, that he was a 
virgin when he married. Yet he had taken part for a con- 
siderable period in the wars beyond the mounta]^, of which 
he has left a journal written in his own hand, giving all the 
details of what happened there, both of general interest and 
concerning himself in particular. 

He consequently married when he was well on in years, at 
the age of thirty-three, in the year 1528, on his way home 
from Italy. Let us return to our bottles.^ 

The discomforts of old age, which has need of some 
support and refreshment, might reasonably beget in me a 
desire for this faculty of drinking. For it is, we might say, 
the last pleasure that the course of years robs us of . 

The natural heat, so the good fellows say, begins in the 
feet : that concerns infancy. From thence it mounts to the 
middle regions, where it long takes root and produces, in my 
opinion, the only true pleasures of the bodily life. The other 
pleasures are comparatively dormant. Towards the end, 
Like a risiag and exhaling vapour, it arrives at the gullet, 
which it makes its final resting-place. 

I cannot, however, understand how a man can prolong the 
pleasure of drinking beyond his thirst, and forge in his 
imagination an artificial and unnatural appetite. My 
stomach could not go to those lengths : it has enough to do 
to deal with what it takes for its need. By disposition I care 

^ This feat has greatly exercised the commentators, some of whom 
suggest impossibilities. What Montaigne really meant must be left to 
conjecture. 

“ A humorous variant of a favourite phrase of Rabelais, remnons d nos 
moutcyns, which occurs in the old farce of Maiire Patkelin. Florio missed 
the humour of it, or perhaps he did not know his Rabelais. He trans- 
lates ; ‘ But come we to our drinking again,’ 
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not to drink except after eating, consequently my last 
draught is almost always the biggest. 

[And since in old age our palate is thickened with phlegm 
or depraved by some ailment, wine tastes the better if our 
pores are washed and opened ; at least it rarely happens 
that I really relish the first draught.] 

Anacharsis wondered at the Greeks drinking from larger 
glasses at the end than at the beginning of their meals ; they 
did it, I imagine, for the same reason that the Germans do 
it, who then begin their drinking contests. 

Plato forbids the use of wine by children before they are 
eighteen years of age, and intoxication before the age of 
forty. But after they have passed that age, he orders them 
to take a pleasure in it, and to mingle copiously with their 
convivialities the influence of Dionysos, the kind god who 
restores cheerfulness to men and youth to the aged, who 
softens and melts the passions of the soul, as iron is melted 
by fine. In his Laws he declares these convivial gatherings 
to have their use, provided there be a master of the feast 
to enforce rule and restraint ; intoxication being, he says, 
a good and certain test of every man’s nature, and at the 
same time calculated to put heart into the elderly and give 
them a delight in dancing and music : wholesome pleasures 
which they dare not indulge in when sober. He adds that 
wine is capable of making the soul mellow and the body 
healthy. 

He approves, however, the following restrictions, in part 
borrowed from the Carthaginians : That no wine be drunk 
on warlike expeditions ; That every judge and magistrate 
abstain from it when about to enter on his duties, and before 
discussing public business ; That we shall not spend the day 
over it, a time due to other occupations, nor the night which 
we have reserved for procreation. 

It is said that the philosopher Stilpo, weighed down by 
old age, purposely hastened his end by drinking his wine 
unmixed. A like cause, but not of his own design,^ also 
extinguished the vital spark of the philosopher Arcesilaus, 
when broken by old age. 

But it is an old and absurd question, ' Whether the soul of 
the wise man is of a nature to yield to the strength of wine ? ’ 

Should we lay siege to wisdom’s stronghold ? (Hobaoe.) 
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To what absurdity are we not driven by our self-conceit ! 
The best-regulated soul in the world is hard put to it to keep 
her feet, and to guard against being thrown to earth through 
her own weakness. Xot one in a thousand is erect and sober 
for an instant in life. And it may be doubted if, in her 
natural state, she can ever be so. But if she be steadfast 
she will attain to the highest state of perfection ; provided, 
I mean, that she be subjected to no shock, which may 
happen in a thousand ways. 

Much good did Lucretius, that great poet, get from his 
philosophy and his strength of mind, when behold him 
maddened by a love-philtre 1 Do you think that Socrates 
could not be floored by a fit of apoplexy, as well as any 
porter ? Some, under the influence of a malady, have even 
forgotten their own names, and a slight wound has turned 
the judgement of others topsy-turvy. Let him be as wise 
as he will he is after all a man, and what can be imagined 
more crazy, more miserable, and insignificant ? Wisdom 
does not master our natural disposition : 

Sweats and pallors spread 
Over the body, and the tongue is broken, 

And fails the voice away, and ring the ears ; 

Mists blind the eyeballs, and the joints collapse, — 

Aye, men drop dead from terror of the mind. (Ltjceetiijs.) 

He has to blink his eyes when threatened by a blow ; he 
has to quake like a child on the brink of a precipice, Nature 
having reserved to herself those shght marks of her au- 
thority, which are proof against our reason and stoic virtue, 
to teach man his mortality and frailty. He turns pale with 
fear, red with shame : a sharp attack of the colic will make 
him, if not shout with despair, at least utter a broken and 
muffled groan : 

From human ills he shall not be exempt.^ (Terence.) 

The poets, who invent all things to suit their humour, 
dare not even acquit their heroes of the weakness of tears : 

Weeping he speaks, and gives his fleet the rein. (Vibgil.) 

Let it be enough if a man curbs and moderates his inclina- 

^ Eumani a se nihil alienum putet : a perversion, to suit the context, of 
the well'known line, Eomo sum ; Jiu^nani nil a me alienum putOf ‘ I am 
human, and interested in everything human.’ 
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tionS; for it is not in him to banish them. Even our Plu- 
tarch, so perfect and excellent a judge of human actions, 
seeing Brutus and Torquatus kill their children, begins to 
doubt whether virtue could go to such lengths, and whether 
those men were not rather stirred by seme other passion. 
Ail actions exceeding the ordinary bounds are liable to a 
sinister interpretation, seeing that we cannot appreciate 
what is above us any more than what is beneath us. 

We ma}’ leave aside that other sect that openly professes 
a proud spirit,^ but when, even in that sect which is regarded 
as the more effeminate,^ we hear these braggings of Metro- 
dorus : I have anticipated and caught you^ Fortune ; I have 
cut off every access, so that you cannot reach me (Cicero) ; 
When Anaxarchus, lying in a stone trough by command of 
Kicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, and belaboured to death with 
an iron mallet, cries unceasingly, ‘ Strike, break ; it is not 
Anaxarchus but his shell that you are pounding ’ ; When we 
hear our martyrs, in the midst of the flames, crying to their 
tyrant, ' This side is sufficiently roasted ; slice it, eat it, it 
is well done ; begin on the other side ’ ; When we hear that 
boy in Josephus, his flesh torn to pieces by biting pincers, 
and pierced by the bodkins of Antiochus, still defying bim 
and crying with a firm and assured voice, ' Tyrant, you are 
wasting your time, I am stiff at my ease ; where is that 
pain, where are those tortures you threaten me with ? Is 
this aU you can do ? My fortitude pains you more than 
your cruelty does me. 0 poor weakling ! you are giving 
way, and I am growing stronger ; make me complain, make 
me yield, if you can ; put heart into your satellites and 
executioners ; see, they are losing courage, they cannot 
stand it ; arm them, stir them up ! ’ When we see aU this, 
we must truly admit that there is some derangement, a sort 
of frenzy in these souls, how holy soever. 

When we come to these stoic outbursts : I had rather he 
mad than voluptuous, a saymg of Antisthenes ; When 
Sextius tells us that he would rather be fettered with pain 
than with sensuality ; When Epicurus tries to think he is 
caressed by his gout, and, refusing health and repose, defies 
his fils with a gay heart ; and when, despising the less acute 
pains, disdaining to battle and struggle wdth them, he 

^ The Stoics and the Epiouieans, respectively. 
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wishes and calls for others more Tiolent, more painful, more 
worthy of him, 

No more 

He heeds such timid prey, hut longs to hear 
The tawny lion, issuing with a roar 

From forth the lofty hills, or front the foaming hoar, (Viegil.) 

who will not conclude that these are outbursts of a courage 
thrown off its balance ? 

Our soul camiot from her seat reach to such a height. She 
must quit it and rise, and, taking the bit between her teeth, 
forcibly carry her man so far, that he will afterwards be 
astounded at his own deeds. So, in the exploits of war, the 
generous soldier is often impelled in the heat of combat to 
deeds of so perilous a nature that, haring come to himself, 
he is the first to be struck with amazement. 

And so the poet is often rapt in admiration of his own 
work, no longer recognizing the track along which he ran 
so fine a race : in him also we call it madness and frenzy. 
And as Plato says that in vain does a sober-minded rnan 
knock at the door of poetry, so Aristotle says that no mind 
of any eminence is free from a tinge of madness. And he is 
right in calling madness every transport, however admir- 
able, that transcends our reason and judgement ; seeing 
that wisdom is a well-ordered government of our soul, 
carried out with measure and proportion, for which she is 
responsible to herself. 

Plato argues thus : ' that the power of prophecy is above 
us ; that we must be beside ourselves when we exercise it : 
our sober senses must be clouded either by sleep or by some 
malady, or lifted from its place in a heavenly rapture.’ 


CHAPTER 3 

A CUSTOM OP THE ISLAND OP CEA 

I F, as they say, to philosophize is to doubt, then, a for- 
tiori, to trifle and indulge in fancies, as I do, must he to 
doubt. For it is the part of learners to question and dispute, 
and of the professor to settle the dispute. My professor is 
the authority of the divine will, which governs us without 
contradiction, and has its chair above those empty and 
human wranglings. 
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Philip having entered the Peloponnesus with an armed 
force, somebody said to Damidas that the Lacedemonians 
would greatly suffer unless they committed themselves to 
his mercy. ' Ah, poltroon ! he cried, what can they suffer 
who fear not death ? * Some one also inquired of Agis how 
a man might live free ; ^ By despising death/ he replied. 

These sayings, and a thousand other such that we meet 
with to the same purpose, evidently strike a note of some- 
thing beyond the patient awaiting of death, whenever it 
shall come to us. For there are many calamities in life that 
are harder to bear even than death. Witness that Spartan 
boy, taken by Antigonus and sold for a slave, who, when 
ordered by his master to perform some menial service, said, 
‘ You shall see whom you have bought ; with freedom so 
near at hand, it would be a disgrace in me to be a slave.’ 
Thereupon he threw himself from the top of the house. 
Antipater, threatening the Lacedemonians with violence to 
make them yield to a certain demand of his, they replied, 
* If you threaten us with worse than death, we shall die the 
more willingly.' And to Philip, who had written to them 
that he would hinder all their enterprises, ‘ What, will you 
also hinder us from dying ? ’ 

That is what they mean when they say that the wise man 
lives as long as he ought, and not as long as he can ; and 
that the kindest gift that Nature has bestowed upon us, 
and which takes from us every excuse for complaining of 
our condition, is that she has left us the key of the fields. 
She has ordained only one entry into life, but a hundred 
thousand outlets. We may lack land to live on, but of 
land to die upon we can never have any lack, as Boiocatus 
answered the Homans. 

Why do you complain of this world ? It does not hold 
you : if you live in trouble, your cowardice is the cause of 
it. To die there remains only the will, 

For death is everywhere. A kindly God 
Hath this great law with wisest care ordained : 

That any one can take man’s life away. 

But none can stay his death ; for countless ways 
Are open unto him who seeks to die, (Sexeoa.) 

Nor is it the remedy for one malady only ; death is a 
remedy for all iUs. It is a very sure haven that is never to 
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be feared and often to be sought. It all comes to the same 
thing whether a man gives himself his quietus, or suffers it ; 
whether he hastens to meet his day, or awaits it ; whence- 
soever it comes, it is still his ; wherever the thread may 
break, it is all there : there is the end of the yarn. 

The most voluntary death is the finest. 

Life depends on the will of others, death upon our own. 

In nothing should we follow our inclination so much as 
in this. 

Reputation has no concern with such a design ; it is folly 
to pay regard to it. 

Life is a slavery if the freedom to die is wanting. 

The ordinary course of cure is carried on at the expense 
of life : we suffer incisions, or cauterizations, or amputa- 
tions of limbs, our food and our blood are taken from us ; 
one step more and lo ! we are completely cured. 

Why is not the jugular vein as much at our command as 
that in the bend of the arm ? ^ 

Tor the most desperate diseases the most desperate 
remedies. 

Servius the grammarian, when suffering from the gout, 
could think of no better plan than to apply poison to kill 
his legs. He cared not whether they were gouty, so long 
as they were without feeling. God gives us permission 
enough when he reduces us to such a condition that living 
is worse than dyiug. 

It is weakness to give way to infirmities, but it is folly to 
cherish them. 

The Stoics say that to part with life is, for the wise man, 
even at the height of happiness, to live in conformity with 
Nature, if he does it opportunely ; and that for the fool it is 
natural to cling to life, although he be wretched, provided 
that he possesses most of the things which are said to be 
according to Nature. 

As I do not violate the laws enacted against thieves when 
I take what is my own and cut my own purse, or those 
against incendiaries when I burn my own wood, so I am not 
bound by the law against murderers, if I take my own hfe. 

Hegesias was wont to say that the conditions both of our 
life and our death should be at our own choice. And 


^ i. e., TThy not cut our tliroats at once instead of bleeding us ? 
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Diogenes, meeting the philosopher Speusippus, v,h.o had 
been long aMcted with the dropsy and was being carried 
in a litter, and who called out to him, " Good health, Dio- 
genes I ’ replied, ‘ Xo health to you, who endure life being 
in such a condition.’ Some time after, indeed, weary of 
hring under such painful conditions, Speusippus did make 
an end of himself. 

There is another side to the question- Dor many main- 
tain, That we cannot quit this garrison of the world without 
the express command of him who has placed us here ; and 
That it is for God, who has sent us into this world, not for 
ourselves only, but rather for his glory and the service of 
others, to give us our discharge when it pleases him, and 
not for us to take it ; That we are not born for ourselves, 
but also for our country ; the law requires us, on her behalf, 
to render an account of ourselves, and can take action 
against us for homicide. Otherwise we are punished, both in 
this and the next world, as deserters from the post of duty : 

And next are those who, hateful of the day, 

With guiltless hands their sorrowing lives have ta’en, 

And miserably flung their souls away. (Viegml.) 

There is much more fortitude shown in wearing out the 
chains which bind us than in breaking them, and Eegulus 
gives a better proof of heroism than Cato.^ It is want of 
judgement and patience that hastens our steps. Xo 
calamities will make hve Virtue turn her back : she seeks 
pain and evils for her aliment. The threats of tyrants, the 
tortures of the executioners, put life and soul into her : 

Like oak, by sturdy axes lopped 
Of all its boughs, which once the brakes 
Of shaggy Algidus overtopped, 

The loss its glory makes, 

And from the very steel hesh strength and spirit takes, (Hoeace.) 

And, as another says, 

Xo virtue ’tis to fear to live, 

As thou dost think, but to withstand, 

And not to turn our backs upon. 

Adversity, (Sexeca. ) 

^ Eegulus, after being defeated by the Carthaginians, was a prisoner 
for five years, and, having been released on parole, was subsequently, 
on his return from Eome, put to death with torture. 
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\^lien Fortune is unkind ’tis easier far 
To laugh at death : the braver man is he 
That is content to live in miserv. (^Iaetial.) 

It is the part of cowardice, not of virtue, to go and squat 
in. a hollow, under a massive tomb, to avoid the strokes of 
Fortune. Virtue will not stop her course or slacken her 
pace, for the wildest storm that blows : 

Yea, if the globe should fall, heTl stand 
Serene amidst the crash. (Hoeace,) 

Most commonly in our flight from other woes we are 
driven to this. Kay, sometimes in fleeing from death we 
run into his arms : 

Can there be greater madness, pray. 

Than to court death through fear of death ? (Maettal.) 

Like those who, in terror of a precipice, throw themselves 
headlong into it : 

The very fear of ills to come hath sent 
Many to mighty dangers ; bravest is he 
VTao fearful things to endure is well prepared, 

When they impend, or haply puts them off. (Lucax.) 

And oft to that degree, from fright of death, 

Will hate of living and beholding light 
Take hold on human-kind that they inflict 
Their own destruction with a gloomy heart — 

Forgetful that this fear is fount of cares. (Luceetius.) 

Plato, in his Laws, orders an ignominious bmial for the 
man who has deprived his nearest and best friend, to wit, 
himself, of life and his destined course, when constrained 
neither by public judgement, nor by some sad and inevitable 
vicissitude of fortune, nor by an unbearable disgrace, but 
by the cowardice and weakness of a timorous soul. 

And the idea of disdaining life is ridiculous. For after 
all it is our beiag, it is our all. The things that have a richer 
and a nobler being may condemn ours. But it is contrary 
to Nature that we should despise and carelessly set our- 
selves at naught. It is a malady confined to man, and not 
seen in any other creature, to hate and despise himself. 
It is on a par with our vanity to desire to be other than we 
are. We reap no fruit from such a desire, seeing that it 
contradicts and hinders itself. He that, being a man, de- 
sires to be made an angel, does nothing for himself : he 
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would never be the better for it. For* when he is no more, 
who will rejoice for him or be sensible of this betterment ? 

For if woe and ail 

Perchance are toward, then the man to whom 
The bane can happen must himself be there 
At the same time. (Luceetits.) 

Security, absence of suffering, impassibility, the privation 
of the ills of this life, that we purchase at the price of death, 
bring us no advantage. In vain does he avoid war who 
cannot enjoy peace, and in vain does he avoid trouble who 
cannot relish tranquillity. 

Among those who held the former opinion, there was 
much questioning on this point : What occasions are suffi- 
cient to justify a man’s deciding to kill himself ? They call 
that a reasoimbh exit (Diogenes Laertius). For, although 
they say that it is often necessary to die for trivial reasons, 
since those that detain us in life are not very strong, yet 
there must he some measure. There are fanciful and un- 
reasonable moods which have impelled, not only individuals, 
but whole nations, to do away with themselves. I have 
already cited examples. And we further read of the virgins 
of Snietus that, in a concerted frenzy, they hanged them- 
selves one after another, until the magistracy made an end 
of it by ordering that those who were found thus hanged 
should be dragged quite naked through the streets with the 
same halter. 

When Therycion exhorted Cleomenes to kill himself on 
account of the evil state of his affairs, and, since he had 
escaped the more honourable death in the battle which he 
had just lost, to accept this other which was only second in 
honour to it, and not give the victors an opportunity of 
making him suffer a shameful death or a shameful life, 
Cleomenes, with Spartan and Stoic courage, refused this 
advice as cowardly and effeminate : ‘ That is a remedy, he 
said, that can never fail me, and which one should never 
resort to as long as there is a finger’s breadth of hope re- 
maining. To live is sometimes a sign of fortitude and 
valour. I should wish even my death to he of service to 
my country, and would make it an act of honour and virtue.’ 
Therycion then followed his own advice and killed himself. 
Cleomenes afterwards did the same, but not till after he had 
tasted the extreme bitterness of Fortune. 
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Not all ills are ■worth dying to avoid. And besides, there 
being so many sudden changes in human afeirs, it is difficult 
to decide at what exact point we are at the end of our hope : 

On cruel sand the gladiator lies. 

And, vanquished though he be, he still hopes on, 

In spite of threatening public’s hostile thumb. (Justus Lipsius.) 

All things are to be hoped for, says an old adage, as long 
as there is hfe in a man. ‘ Yes, but, replies Seneca, w’hy 
should this occur to me, That Fortune can do everything 
for him who is alive, rather than this, That Fortune has no 
hold upon him who knows how to die ? ' We see Josephus 
involved in a danger so manifest and imminent, a whole 
nation having risen up against him, that reason could hold 
out no hope of escape. Yet being advised in this strait by 
one of his friends, as he informs us, to do away with himself, 
it turned out weU for him that he obstinately clung to hope. 
For Fortune, against aU human reason, so changed the 
situation that he found himself free and unharmed. 

Brutus and Cassius, on the other hand, achieved the loss 
of the last remnants of Roman liberty, of which they were 
the protectors, by their rash and precipitate suicide, before 
the time and occasion. 

[At the battle of SerisoUes, Monsieur d’Anguien twice 
attempted to run him self through the throat with his sword, 
in despair at the turn the battle was taking in the part of 
the field where he was engaged ; and by his precipitation 
was within an ace of robbing himself of the fruit of so fine 
a victory.] 

I have seen a hundred hares escape out of the very teeth 
of the greyhounds ; Many a man has survived Ms execu- 
tioners (Seneca). 

Time — healing Time — and long laborious years 

Oft raise the humble ; Fortune in her play 

Lifts those to-morrow whom she lowers to-day. (Yieoil.) 

Pliny says there are but three kinds of maladies to escape 
which one is justified ^ in killing oneself ; the most painful 
of all is a stone in the bladder, when the imine is retained 

^ Pliny wrote * men are accustomed to and that was the reading 
of the earUer editions of the Essays. In the * Bordeaux MS. ’ Montaigne 
wrote ‘ is j ustified ’ and deleted ‘ the second is a pain in the stomach ; the 
third, a headache 
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bj it. Seneca will admit only those which for a length of 
time disturb the functions of the soul. Some are of opinion 
thatj to avoid a worse death, we may take our life at our 
discretion. Damocritus, general of the Aetohans, being led 
captive to Rome, found means to escape by night. But, 
when pursued by his guards, he ran his sword through his 
body before they were able to recapture him. 

Antinotis and Theodotus, their city of Epirus having been 
reduced to extremity by the Romans, advised the people to 
kill themselves in a body. But the counsel to surrender 
having won the day, these two sought their death by hurling 
themselves into the midst of the enemy, with the intention 
of striking, and not of defending themselves. 

When the island of Gozo ^ was stormed some years ago 
by the Turks, a Sicilian, who had two beautiful daughters 
of marriageable age, killed them with his own hand, and 
then their mother who hastened to the spot as they were 
dying. Having done which, he ran into the street with 
a cross-bow and an arquebus and with two shots killed the 
first two Turks who approached his door ; then, with sword 
in hand, he furiously entered the fray, where he was imme- 
diately surrounded and cut in pieces. Thus he saved him- 
seK, after delivering his family, from slavery. 

To escape the cruelty of Antiochus, the Jewish women, 
after having their children circumcised, hurled them and 
themselves into death. 

I was told of a man of quality who was imprisoned in one 
of our conciergeries. His relations, having had certain 
information that he would be condemned, to avoid the 
ignominy of such a death, suborned a priest to tell him that 
the sovereign remedy for his deliverance was to commend 
himself to a certain saint with such and such a vow, and 
fast for a week, even if he felt ever so weak and faint. He 
took this advice on trust and in this way unintentionally 
rid himself of life and danger. 

Seribonia, when she advised her nephew Libo to kill him- 
self rather than await the hand of the law, pointed out to 
him that it was reaUy playing into others’ hands to preserve 
his life and place it in the power of those who would come 
to seek it in three or four days ; and that he was serving his 
enemies’ purpose by keeping his blood for them to devour. 

^ An island adjoining Malta. 
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We read in the Bible that Xicanor, the persecutor of 
God's law, sent his satellites to apprehend the good elder 
Razis, ‘ who for his kindness was called a father of the 
Jews. . • . Xow when the multitude would have taken the 
tower, and violently broken into the outer door, and bade 
that &e be brought to burn it, he being ready to be taken 
on every side fell upon his sword ; choosing rather to die 
manfully, than to come into the hands of the wicked, to be 
abused otherwise than beseemed his noble birth. But 
missing his stroke through haste, the multitude also rushing 
within the doors, he ran boldly up to the wall, and cast 
himself down manfully among the thickest of th®ni. But 
they quickly giving back, and a space being made, he fell 
down into the midst of the void place. Nevertheless, while 
there was jet breath within him, being inflamed with anger, 
he rose up ; and though his blood gushed out like spouts of 
water, and his wounds were grievous, yet he ran through 
the midst of the throng ; and standing upon a steep rock, 
when as his blood was now quite gone, he plucked out his 
bowels, and taking them in both his hands, he cast them 
upon the throng, and calling upon the Lord of life and 
spirit to restore him those again, he thus died.’ ^ 

Of acts of violence perpetrated against the conscience, 
the most to be avoided is, in my opinion, that against the 
chastity of women, seeing that it is naturally attended with 
some bodily pleasure, and for that reason the want of con- 
sent cannot be sufficiently complete, and the force on one 
side is perhaps not without a little desire on the other. 

Of Pelagia and Sophronia, both of whom were canonized, 
the former leapt into the river with her mother and sisters, 
to escape the violence of some soldiers ; and the latter also 
killed herself to escape the forced attentions of the Emperor 
Maxentius. The history of the Church pays reverence to 
several such examples of devout women who have appealed 
to death to save them from the outrages planned by tyrants 
against their [religion and] conscience. 

It will perhaps be accounted an honour to us in future 

^ 2 Maccabees xiv. 37 fif., in the Apocrypha. I have given the words of 
the Authorized Version, from which Montaigne’s account differs in two 
particulars : he makes Razis * pitch directly upon his head which would 
probably have been fatal, and ends with making him ‘ invoke the divine 
vengeance upon them 
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ages, that a learned author of the present day, and that 
a Parisian, has been at pains to persuade our ladies to make 
up their minds to anything rather than adopt that dreadful 
counsel of despair. I am sorry that he did not know and 
insert among his tales the good story I heard at Toulouse, 
of a woman who had passed through the hands of several 
soldiers. ‘ God be praised ! she said, that at least once in 
my life I have had my fill without sin ! ’ 

In truth such cruefty is unworthy of our tender French 
ladies. And thank God that our atmosphere is thoroughly 
cleansed of it since that good hint 1 Enough if they say 
Semiy ^ (no, no !) whOe doing it, following the rule of our 
good Marot. 

History is full to overflowing of those who in a thousand 
ways have exchanged a painftd life for death : 

Lucius Arruntius killed himself in order, as he said, ‘ to 
fly both the future and the past 

Grardus Silvanus and Statius Proximus killed themselves 
after being pardoned by Nero ; whether it was that they 
would not live by the favour of so wicked a man, or that 
they feared the irksomeness of a second pardon, on some 
other occasion, seeing how ready he was to suspect and 
accuse honest men. 

Spargapises, son of Queen Tomyris, taken captive in war 
by CjTus, abused the first favour which the King granted 
him, of releasing him from his fetters, by killing himself ; 
the only fruit he intended to reap from his freedom being 
to avenge on himself the disgrace of having been taken 
prisoner. 

Boges, governor of Eion in the name of King Xerxes, 
besieged by the Athenian army under the leadership of 
Cunon, refused the terms which enabled him to return in 
safety to Asia with his goods and chattels, being loath to 
survive the loss of that which his master had given into his 
keeping ; and, after defending his city to the utmost of its 
capacity to resist, there being nothing left to eat, he first 
threw into the river Strymon aU the gold and everything 
else of which he thought the enemy might make booty. 
Then, having commanded a large wood-pile to be kindled, 

^ ‘ A sweet no, no,! with a sweet smile, is so becoming.’ — Clement 
Marot, who lived in the first half of the sixteenth century, a poet whose 
gift lay in the diceotion of badinage and graceful satire- 
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and the throats of his wife, his children, concubines, and 
household slaves to be cut, cast them on the flames and 
himseK after. 

Ninachetuen, an Indian lord, having heard the first 
rumour of the Portuguese Viceroy’s determination to depose 
him, without any apparent reason, from the charge he filled 
in Malacca, and transfer it to the King of Campar, resolved 
to himself on this course of action : He had a scaffold 
erected, longer than it was broad, supported on pillars, 
royally hung with tapestries and decked with flowers, with 
abundance of perfumes. Then, having put on a robe of 
cloth of gold covered with precious stones of great price, 
he went into the street and mounted the steps to the scaffold, 
in one corner of which a pile of aromatic woods was kindled. 
The people hastened to see what might be the purpose of 
these unusual preparations. Then, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of anger and determination, he explained to them 
how much the Portuguese nation was beholden to him ; 
how faithfully he had exercised his charge ; that, having 
so often, with sword in hand, manifested on others’ behalf 
that honour was much dearer to him than life, he was not 
the man to abandon the care of it on his own behalf ; that. 
Fortune having denied him any power to resist the insult 
which was intended to be put upon him, his heart at least 
commanded him to escape the feeling that he was a laughing- 
stock to the people and a cause of triumph to men of less 
worth than himself. Having said which, he threw himself 
into the fire. 

Sextilia, the wife of Scaurus, and Paxea, the wife of 
Labeo, to encourage their husbands to escape the dangers 
which were pressing upon them, and in which they had no 
share but by right of their wifely affection, voluntarily gave 
their lives in pledge, in order in this extreme necessity to set 
them an example and keep them company. What they did 
for their husbands Cocceius Herva did for his country, with 
less profit though with equal love. This great lawyer, in 
the best of health, rich, of good repute and in favour with 
the Emperor, had no other reason to kill himself but his 
compassion for the miserable state of the Roman Republic. 

Nothing could add to the delicacy of feeling shown in the 
death of the wife of Fulvius, an intimate friend of Augustus, 
The latter, having discovered that he had let out an impor- 
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tant secret that he had confided to him, one morning, when 
he waited upon him, gave him a meagre look. He returned 
home in great despair and said very dolefully to his wife that, 
having fallen into this disgrace, he was resolved to kill 
himself. She rephed quite frankly, ‘ It is but right that 
you should, since, having often enough experienced the 
incontinence of my tongue, you have not taken warning. 
But stay till I have first killed myself.’ And without more 
ado she ran a sword through her body. 

During the last deliberation of the Senate of Capua, 
which was being besieged by the Romans, Vibius Virius, 
having lost all hope of saving the city and of receiving any 
mercy at the hands of the enemy, after several representa- 
tions made to that end, came to the conclusion that the 
noblest way to escape their fate was by their own hands. 
The enemy would honour them for it and Hannibal would 
become sensible of what faithful friends he had forsaken. 
He invited those who approved his counsel to come and 
eat a good supper that was prepared at his house, where, 
after making good cheer, they should drink together of 
what would be offered to him : ‘ a draught that will free 
our bodies from torture, our spirits from insults, our eyes 
and ears from seeing and hearing all the dire ills that the 
vanquished have to suffer at the hands of cruel and offended 
conquerors. I have, he added, given orders for our bodies 
to be thrown on a pyre in front of my door, after we are 
dead, by men engaged for the purpose.’ 

A goodly number agreed to this lofty resolution, but few 
imitated it. Twenty-seven senators followed him, and, 
after endeavouring to drown their painful thoughts in wine, 
finished their repast with that fatal dish. And, after em- 
bracing one another and jointly deploring their country’s 
misfortunes, some retired to their own houses, and others 
stayed to be laid with Vibius on his funeral pyre. All were 
so long dying, the fumes of the wine having congested the 
veins and retarded the effect of the poison, that some were 
within an hour of seeing the enemy in Capua, which was 
taken the next day, and of suffering the miseries they had 
escaped at such cost. 

When the Consul Fulvius was returning after his infamous 
butchery of the two hundred and twenty-five senators, 
Taurea Vibellius, another citizen of Capua, fiercely called 
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him by name and, having stopped him, said : " Command 
me also to be massacred after so many others, that you 
may boast of having killed a much braver man than your- 
self/ Although Fulvius disdained him as a madman, 
besides having just received letters from Rome condemning 
the inhumanity of his deed, and tying his hands, \ ibellius 
continued : ‘ Since, my country- being taken and my friends 
dead, and having killed with my own hands my w^e and 
children, to save them from the desolation of this ruin, 
I am not permitted to die the death of my fellow-citizens, 
let me borrow of virtue vengeance on this hateful life/ 
And, drawing a blade he had hidden, he plunged it into his 
heart and, falling backwards, died at the Consul’s feet. ^ 

Alexander was besieging a city in the Indies ; the in- 
habitants, finding themselves hard pressed, manfuUy re- 
solved to rob him of the pleasure of his victory, and bimned 
themselves in a body together with their city, in spite of 
his humanity. Whence a new kind of war : the enemy 
striving to save them and they to destroy themselves and 
doing, to ensure their death, all that men do to ensure 
their life. 

Astapa, a town in Spain, being too weak in walls and 
fortifications to withstand the Romans, the inhabitants 
piled up their valuables and furniture in the public square, 
and, haviug placed upon this heap their wives and children, 
and built it round with wood and very inflammable matter, 
and left fifty of their young men to carry out their purpose, 
they made a sally and, in accordance with a vow they had 
taken, seeing they could not vanquish, sufiered themselves 
to be slain every one. The fifty, after having massacred 
every Hving soul scattered about their town and set fire 
to the heap, leapt into it also, ending their noble liberty in 
a state of insensibility rather than in pain and ignominy ; 
proving to the enemy that, if Fortune had willed it, they 
would have had as much courage to rob them of their 
victory as they had to frustrate it and make it hideous ; 
yea, and fatal too to a good number of them who, enticed 
by the glitter of the gold melting in the flame, approached 
too near and were burned or suffocated, their retreat being 
prevented by the throng that followed. 

The citizens of Abydos, besieged by Philip, took the 
same resolution. But, coming upon them suddenly, the 
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King, liorrified at the frantic haste with which they were 
carrying out their purpose (the treasures and morables 
which they had severally’ condemned to be burned or sunk 
having been seized), drew off his soldiers and granted them 
three days in which to kill themselves at their leisure ; 
which time they’ filled in with blood and murder bey’ond 
any cruelty committed by an enemy’, so that not a single 
person escaped who had power over himself. 

There are countless examples of the like popular resolu- 
tions, which seem the more ferocious in that their effect is 
more general. They are really less so than when carried 
out individually. What arguments and persuasions cannot 
effect in an individual they can do with a body of individuals, 
since the ardour of men acting in common carries the 
judgement of the individual along with it. 

In the time of Tiberius the condemned who awaited their 
execution forfeited their property and were denied the rites 
of sepulture ; those who anticipated it by suicide were in- 
terred and allowed to make their wills. 

But we sometimes desire death in the hope of some 
greater good. ^ I desire, says Saint Paul, to be dissolved, 
that I may be with Jesus Christ ’ ; and elsewhere, ‘ Who 
will deliver me from these bonds ? " 

Cleombrotus of Ambracia, having read the Phaedo of 
Plato, conceived so great a desire for the life to come that, 
without any other reason, he leapt into the sea. Whence it 
becomes clear how improperly we apply the word Despair 
to this voluntary dissolution, to which we are often borne 
by the eagerness of hope, and often by a calm and sober 
inclination of judgement. 

Jacques du Chastel, Bishop of Soissons, when engaged in 
the overseas expedition with Saint Louis, seeing the King 
and his whole army preparing to return to Prance without 
having accomplished their devout purpose, resolved rather 
to go to Paradise. And having said adieu to his friends, 
charged single-handed, in sight of all, into the midst of the 
enemy army, where he was cut in pieces. 

In a certain kingdom of those newly- discovered regions, 
upon a day of solemn procession, on which the idol they 
worship is carried about in public upon a car of prodigious 
size, besides that many are seen to cut off pieces of their 
living flesh to offer him, there are numbers of others who 
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prostrate themselves in the place^ and are crushed and 
mangled under the wheels, in order to win, after death, the 
veneration for holiness, wMch is paid them.^ The death of 
that Bishop with his arms in his hands is more noble and 
less felt, since the heat of combat distracts some of the 
feeling. 

Some governments have taken upon them to decide the 
justice and expediency of voluntary deaths. In times gone 
by there was kept in our city of Marseilles, at the public 
expense, a supply of poison made from hemlock, for those 
who wished to hasten their days, after having the motives 
of their design approved by the six hundred who formed 
the Senate ; since it was not permitted to lay hands on 
oneself except by leave of the authorities and for lawful 
reasons. This law also prevailed in other places. 

Sextus Pompeius, on his way to Asia, called at the island 
of Cea of Negropont. It happened by chance, whilst he 
was there, as we are told by one of his companions,^ that 
a lady of great authority, after explaining to her citizens 
why she was resolved to end her life, entreated Pompeius 
to be present at her death, in order to lend more distinction 
to it ; to which he assented. After trying long in vain, 
by the power of eloquence, which he had at his command 
to a wonderful degree, and of persuasions, to turn her from 
her purpose, he at length suffered her to have her will. She 
had spent ninety years in a state of great happiness both of 
mind and body ; but now, reclining on a couch which was 
more richly adorned than was usual, and supported on her 
elbow, she said : ‘ May the gods, 0 Sextus Pompeius, and 
rather those that I leave behind than those I go to seek, be 
kind to you for not having disdained both to advise me in 
my life and to witness my death 1 Por my part, having ever 
seen the kinder side of Portune’s face, and fearing lest the 
desire for too long a life might make me see the other side, 
I am going, by a happy ending, to dismiss the rest of my 
days, leaviug two daughters of my body and a legion of 
grandchildren/ 

^ The car of Juggernaut, Popular errors die hard : the stories of self- 
immolation to Jagganath have been conclusively shown to be entirely 
fictitious. 

® Valerins Maximus, the historian, who flourished about a, d. 26, The 
island of Zea or Kea (old Ceos) lies to the south of Negroponte. 
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Haring said this, and after lecturing and exhorting her 
descendants to preserve peace and concord, she divided her 
property among them, and commended her household gods 
to her elder daughter ; with a steady hand she took the cup 
which contained the poison, and, having paid her vows to 
Mercury and prayed to him to lead her into some happy 
seat in the other world, she quickly drained the fatal potion. 
Then she entertained the company by describing the work- 
ing and progress of the poison, and how she felt the several 
parts of her body seized one after the other with chill, until 
at length it reached the heart and bowels. She then called 
on her daughters to fulfil the last office and close her eyes. 

Pliny tells us of a certain country in the Par North 
where, by reason of the nfild temperature of the atmosphere, 
the lives of the inhabitants are commonly ended only by 
their own will. When they have reached an advanced old 
age and are weary and satiated with life, their custom is, 
after making good cheer, to leap into the sea from a certain 
high rock appointed for that purpose. 

Intolerable pain and the fear of a worse death appear to 
me to be the most excusable inducements, 

CHAPTER 4 

TIME ENOUGH FOR BUSINESS TO-MORROW 

I AWAED, and I think with good reason, the palm to 
Jacques Amyot^ over all our French writers, not only 
for the simplicity and purity of his language, wherein he 
excels all others, nor for his perseverance in a work of such 
length, nor for the profundity of his learning, which enabled 
him to interpret so happily an author so stiff and. thorny 
(they may tell me what they please about it, for I know no- 
Greek;^ but I find throughout' his translation so beauti- 
ful, so well-connected and sustained a meaning, that cer- 
tainly he has either fathomed the real thoughts of the 

^ Jacques Amyot (1513-93), professor at the University of Bruges, a 
delegate to the Council of Trent, tutor to the eons of Henri IT, afterwards 
Bishop of Auxerre and translator of Plutarch’s Lives (1559), and his 
Moral Works (1572). To him chiefly we owe our knowledge of Plutarch 
through North’s translation. 

* Montaigne evidently means no more than that he does not know^ 
sufficient Greek to check Amyot’s work. 
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author^ or^ having, bj’ such long intercourse with him, 
deeply implanted in his mind a general idea of Plutarch’s 
mind, he has at least attributed to him nothing that belies 
or contradicts him) ; but above everything I owe him grati- 
tude for having had the judgement to pick out and choose 
so worth}^ and appropriate a book to present to his country. 
We other ignoramuses had been lost if this book had not 
lifted us out of the quagmire ; thanks to him, we dare now 
to speak and write, and the ladies may lecture on him to the 
school-masters ; he is our breviary. 

If this good old man be yet ahve, I recommend Xenophon 
to him, to be treated in the same way : it is an easier task 
and the better adapted to his old age ; and besides, it 
somehow seems to me that, although he gets out of a diffi- 
culty very briskly and cleanly, yet his style is more at home 
when it is not harassed by difficulties, and rolls along at 
its leisure. 

I lighted just now on the passage in Plutarch where he 
says of himself, that Pusticus, being present at a lecture 
which he was delivering at Rome, received a packet from 
the Emperor and put off reading it until the end of the 
lecture, wherefore, he says, all those present singularly 
commended the self-control of the man. Indeed, as he was 
discoursing on the subject of curiosity, and that greedy and 
gluttonous passion for news, which makes us so indiscreetly 
and impatiently forsake ever3d}hing in order to speak with 
a new-comer, and, neglecting all respect and good behaviour, 
immediately tear open, wherever we may happen to be, the 
letters that are brought to us, he had some reason to com- 
mend Eusticus’ self-control ; and he might have applauded 
him besides for his civility and courtesy in being loath to 
interrupt the course of his lectme. But I doubt whether he 
could be commended for his prudence ; for by deferring the 
reading of a letter received unespectedly, and especially 
from an emperor, a man might very weU come to great 
harm. 

The contrary vice to curiosity is indifference, to which 
I evidently incline by nature ; and I have known several 
men so extremely negligent that letters received by them 
three or four days before have been found unopened in their 
pockets. 

I have always refrained from opening, not only letters 
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entrusted to me, but even such as have by chance passed 
through my hands. And I feel guilt}’ if. standing near 
a great man, my eyes inadvertently snatch some knowledge 
of the contents of an important letter he is reading. Xo 
man was ever less inquisitive, or pried less into other 
people's business, than I. 

In the time of our fathers Monsieur de Boutieres very 
nearly lost Turin through having deferred, whilst supping 
in good company, reading a letter that was handed to him, 
warning him of treachery brewing against that city, of 
which he was commander. And from that same Plutarch 
I have learned that Julius Caesar might have saved his life 
if, on the way to the Senate on the day he was assassinated 
by the conspirators, he had read a paper which was handed 
to him. He tells also a story of Archias, tyrant of Thebes, 
that on the eve of his intended assassination by Pelopidas, 
whose object it was to restore his country to freedom, he 
was informed in a letter, giving all the details, from another 
Archias, an Athenian, of what was in store for him ; but 
that, the packet having been handed to him during his 
supper, he put off opening it with these words, which after- 
wards became proverbial in Greece : ' Business to-morrow.’ 

A wise man may, I think, in consideration of others, in 
order, for instance, not to cause an unseemly interruption 
in company, like Rusticus, or to break off some other busi- 
ness of importance, defer hearing the news brought to him ; 
but to do so in his own interest or for his own particular 
pleasure, in order not to interrupt his dinner or even disturb 
his sleep, is inexcusable, especially if he is a man holding 
public office. 

In ancient Rome the most honourable place at table was 
called comularis, being more free from obstruction and 
more accessible to any one who should come in to speak 
with the person seated there : a testimony that being at 
table was not regarded as a reason for evading the inter- 
ruption of unexpected business. 

But, when all is said, it is difficult in human actions to 
lay down a rule so exact by the discourse of reason that 
Fortune wOl not assert her right. 
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CHAPTER 5 
OF COXSCIEXCE 

T EAVELLIXG one day, my brother the Sieur de la 
Brousse and I, during our ciyil wars, we met with a 
gentleman of good presence. He was of the opposite faction 
to ours, but I had no inkling of it, for he pretended to be 
other than he was ; and the worst of these wars is that the 
cards are so shuffled, your enemy being distinguished from 
you by no apparent mark, either of language or demeanour, 
having been brought up under the same laws and customs, 
and breathing the same atmosphere, that it is difficult to 
avoid confusion and disorder. This consideration made me 
afraid, for my own part, of meeting our troops in a place 
where I was not known, lest I might be placed in the pre- 
dicament of telling my name or perhaps of incurring some 
worse danger. As it had befallen me before ; for, in a mis- 
understanding of that kind, I lost both men and horses, and 
among others a page of mine, a young Italian of gentle 
birth, whom I was carefully bringing up, was miserably 
killed ; in him died a very fair youth and of great promise. 

But this man, every time we met with mounted men or 
passed through a town that held with the King, was so 
desperately afraid and looked so dead, that I at length 
guessed that it was his conscience that was giving hirn so 
much alarm. The poor man seemed to fear that the secret 
intentions of his heart could be read through his disguise 
and in spite of the crosses on his cassock. So wonderful is 
the power of conscience ! It makes us betray, accuse, and 
fight against ourselves, and, for want of outside testimony, 
witness against ourselves. 

The tortured mind is struck by invisible scourges. (Juvenal.) 

This tale is in the mouth of children : Bessus, a Paeonian, 
rebuked for having wantonly knocked down a sparrow’s 
nest and killed the young, said that he had good reason to 
do so, because these fledglings would keep on accusing him 
falsely of the murder of his father. This parricide had 
hitherto lain secret and unknown, but the Furies, con- 
science’s avengers, made him who was to bear the penalty 
of it bring it to the light of day. 
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Hesiod amends the saying of Plato, ‘ that punishment 
follows close on the heels of sin ’ ; for he says, ‘ it is born 
at the same instant as the sin He who expects punish- 
ment, suffers it ; he who has deserved it, expects it. 
Wickedness forges torments against itself : 

He suffers most who plans the evil deed ; 

(Proverb quoted by Aulus Gdlius,) 

as the wasp stings and hurts others, but herself most, for 
she loses her sting and power for ever ; 

And in the wound lavs down her very life. (Virgil.) 

The Spanish fly has something about it which, by a con- 
trariety of nature, acts as an antidote to its own poison. 
So, while we take a pleasure in vice, conscience at the same 
time breeds a contrary displeasure which torments us, both 
waking and sleepiug, with many painful reflections ; 

For many, often babbling in their dreams, 

Or else in sickness raving, have been known 

To drag to light of day long-hidden crimes. (LucEEmrs.) 

ApoUodorus dreamt that he was being flayed by the 
Scjffhians, then boiled in a cauldron, and that his heart was 
murmuring : ‘ I am the cause of all these thy woes.' No 
hiding-place will serve the wicked, says Epicurus, for they 
cannot be sure of being hid, whilst their conscience dis- 
covers them to themselves : 

This is the first revenge : himself being judge 
No guilty man will ever be acquitted. (Jwexal.) 

As conscience fiils us with fear, so does it also fill us with 
assurance and confidence. And I may say that I have 
walked in many perils with a much firmer step by reason 
of the secret Imowledge I had of my own will and the 
innocence of my intentions : 

As a man’s conscience is, so hope within 
Or fear prevails, according to his deeds. (Ovid.) 

Of numerous examples three may suffice, of the same man : 
Scipio, being one day arraigned before the Eoman people 
on a serious charge, instead of excusing himself or flattering 
his judges, said : ‘ It will become you weU to sit in judge- 
ment on the head of the man by whose means you have 
power to judge the whole world ! ' And on another occa- 
sion, instead of pleadiug his cause, all the answer he made 
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to the imputation cast upon him a Tribune of the people 
was : ‘ Come, my citizens, let us go and give thanks to the 
gods for the victory they granted me over the Carthaginians 
upon such a day as this ; and behold him striding off to 
the temple with the whole assembly and the accuser himself 
at his heels ! 

And when Petilius, instigated by Cato, demanded of him 
an account of the money that passed through his hands in 
the province of Antioch, Scipio, having come into the 
Senate for that purpose, produced the book of accounts 
which he had under his toga, wherein he said his receipts 
and disbursements were accurately entered. But, being 
required to give it into the hands of the registrar, he refused, 
saying he would not have this shame put upon him, and 
with his own hands, in the presence of the Senate, he tore 
it in pieces. I do not believe that a cauterized soul could 
have counterfeited such assurance. He had a heart too big 
by nature and his lot had been cast in too high a place, 
says Livy, that he should play the part of a criminal and 
stoop so far as to defend his innocence. 

The invention of tortures is a dangerous invention ; they 
seem to be a test of endurance rather than of truth. He 
who can endure them conceals the truth as well as he who 
cannot. For why should pain rather make me confess 
what is, than force me to say what is not ? And, on the 
other hand, if the man who has not done what he is accused 
of has the patience to suffer these tortures, why should not 
the guilty man have that patience, being offered so fair 
a reward as life ? 

I believe that the idea underlying the use of torture is 
the power of conscience. For in the guilty man conscience 
would seem to assist the rack to make him confess his guilt, 
and to weaken him ; and on the other hand to fortify the 
innocent man against the torture. To tell the truth, it is 
a .practice fraught with uncertainty and danger. What 
would we not say, what would we not do, to escape such 
cruel pains ? 

Pain will force the innocent to lie. (Pijbltus Syrus.) 

The effect is that the man whom the judge has put to the 
torture, that he may not die innocent, is made to die both 
innocent and tortured. Thousands and thousands have, 
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by means of torture, loaded their heads with false con- 
fessions. Among these I place Philotas, considering the 
circmnstances of Alexander’s accusations against him, and 
the progress of his tortures. 

And yet it has been said that it is the least evil that weak 
human nature has been able to invent. Very inhumanly, 
however, and very little to the purpose, to my mind.^ 

Many nations, less barbarous in this respect than the 
Greeks and Romans who call them so, esteem it cruel and 
horrible to torture and pull a man to pieces for a crime of 
which they are still in doubt. How can he help your 
ignorance ? Are you not unjust when, because you will 
not kill him without cause, you do worse than kill him ? 
That that is so, consider how often he would rather die 
without cause than undergo that ordeal which is more 
painful than the execution, and which often by its ruthless- 
ness anticipates the execution and accomplishes it. 

I do not know whence I had this story, but it exactly 
reflects the conscience of our justice. A village woman 
accused a soldier before an army-general, a great lover of 
justice, of having snatched from her little children the little 
broth that she had left to sustain them with, the army 
having pillaged all the villages round about. Of proof she 
had none. The general, after charging the woman to take 
good heed to what she was saying, since if she lied she 
would be guilty of false witness, and she still persistiog, he 
commanded the soldier’s stomach to be opened to find out 
the truth of the matter. And the woman was found to be 
in the right. An instructive sentence ! ^ 

CHAPTER 6 
OF PREPARATION 

R eason and education, however much we may be in- 
clined to put our faith in them, can hardly be powerful 
enough to guide us to action, unless we, over and above, 
exercise and train our mind by experience to go the way 
we wish ; otherwise, when it comes to actual deeds, it will 
no doubt find itself at a loss. That is why those among the 

^ The ‘ question ’ was not abolished in France till 1789. 

® The story ia to be found in Froissart, iv. 87. The general was 
Bajazet I, Turkish Sultan (fourteenth century). 
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philosopliers who have striven to attain to some greater 
excellence have not been content to await, in tranquil 
security, the rigours of Fortune, lest she should take them 
unawares, fresh and inexperienced, in the battle of life, but 
rather have gone out to meet her and purposely come to 
grips with difficulties. Some of them renouncing their 
riches to practise a voluntary poverty ; others seeking 
a laborious and painfully austere life, to inure themselves 
to hardships and fatigue ; others again depriving themselves 
of the most precious parts of their body, such as sight and 
the organs of generation, lest their too pleasant and easy 
functions might soften and slacken the strength of their soul. 

But when it comes to dying, which is the greatest business 
we have to do, practice can avail us nothing. We may, by 
habit and experience, fortify ourselves against pain, dis- 
grace, indigence, and such other accidents of Fortune ; but 
death we can essay but once : when we come to it we are 
all novices. 

In ancient times there have been men who were such 
excellent husbanders of their time, that they tried, even 
in death, to taste and relish it, and resolutely set their minds 
on seeing the nature of this passing ; yet they never came 
back to tell us news of it : 

No man wakes up 

On whom once falls the icy pause of life. (Luceetitjs.) 

Canius Julius, a noble Roman, a man of singular virtue 
and strength of mind, was sentenced to death by that 
scoundrel Caligula ; besides several other wonderful proofs 
that he gave of his fortitude, as he was about to suffer at 
the hand of the executioner, a friend of his, a philosopher, 
asking him, ‘ Well, Canius, at what stage is your soul now ? 
what is it doing ? what are your thoughts ? ’ he replied, 
‘ I was thinking to hold myself ready, with all my powers 
bent on seeing if, in that so brief and fleeting moment of 
death, I can detect the flitting of the soul, and whether it 
has any consciousness of its going ; in order that, if I learn 
anything, I may hereafter return, if I can, to advise my 
friends.’ 

This man philosophises not only up to the moment of 
death, but in death itself. What an assurance was this, 
to think his death could teach him anything, and what 
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undaunted courage, to have leisure to cast his thoughts 
elsewhere at such a great moment ! 

Such mastery of soul he had in death ! (LuCRETrirs.) 

I think however that there is some way of becoming 
familiarized with death, and in some sort of making trial 
of it. We may have some experience of it, if not perfect 
and complete, at least such as may not be unprofitable, 
and may give us more assurance and fortitude. If we 
cannot grapple with her, we can approach her, we can 
reconnoitre her ; and if we cannot attack her fortress, we 
shall at least see and become acquainted with the avenues. 

Not without reason are we taught to take notice of our 
sleep for its likeness to death. How easily we pass from 
wal^g to sleeping ! And how little we suffer by losing 
consciousness of the light and of ourselves ! 

The faculty of sleep, which deprives us of all action and 
all feeling, might perhaps appear useless and contrary to 
Nature, were it not that by its means Nature teaches us 
that she has made us to die as weU as to live ; and even 
in life itself presents to our view the eternal state she is 
reserving for us after this life, in order to accustom us to, 
and remove our fear of, it. 

But they who, in consequence of some violent accident, 
have fallen into a swoon and lost all consciousness have, 
methinks, come very near to seeing her true and natural 
face. For, as to the moment of death and crossing over, 
we need not fear that it will give us any distress or anguish, 
since we can have no feeling without leisure. Our sufferings 
need time, which in death is so brief and sudden, that it 
must necessarily be imperceptible. It is the approaches we 
have to fear, and these may fall within our experience. 

Many things appear to us greater in imagination than 
they are in fact. I have passed a good part of my life in 
perfect and sound health : I may say not merely sound, 
but brisk and exuberant. This state, so full of sap and 
enjoyment, made the contemplation of sickness so dreadful 
to me that, when I came to experience it, I found its 
prickings weak and mild compared with my fears. 

This is my everyday experience : when I am warmly 
sheltered in a good room during a stormy and tempestuous 
night, I am afraid and grieve for those who are then in the 
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open country ; if I am there myself I do not even desire 
to be elsewhere. The mere thought of being always shut 
up in a room appeared to me insupportable. I was suddenly 
disciplined to endure it a week and a month, a prey to 
weakness, agitation, and disorders ; and I have found that 
when I enjoyed good health I pitied the sick much more 
than I think myself to be pitied when I am one of them ; 
and that the power of my apprehension magnified by nearly 
a half the truth and reality of the thing. I am hoping that 
the same will happen to me in respect of death, and that 
it will not justify the trouble I take in making so many 
preparations, and assembling and calling in so many sup- 
ports to help me sustain the shock. But, hap what may, 
we cannot give ourselves too many odds. 

I was riding out one day during the time of our third 
civil war, or the second (I do not quite remember which), 
to a distance of a league from my house, which is situated 
at the hub of all the turmoil of the civil wars in France. 
Thinking myself in all security, and being so near to my 
home, that I had no need of a better mount, I had chosen 
a very easy-going nag, but not very sure-footed. On my 
return, having a sudden occasion to use this horse for a kind 
of service it was not quite accustomed to, one of my men, 
a tall, strong fellow, mounted upon a powerful cob with 
a desperately hard mouth, fresh besides and vigorous, eager 
to show his mettle and outride his fellows, urged his horse 
at full speed straight across my track, and came down like 
a colossus on the little man and the little nag, with the 
weight and velocity of a thunderbolt, sending us both 
heels over head. There lay the horse prostrate and stunned, 
and I ten or a dozen paces farther, stretched on my back 
like a corpse, my face all skinned and bruised, my sword, 
which I had had in my hand, more than ten yards off, my 
belt in pieces, with no more feeling or motion in me than 
a log. 

It was the first swoon I had experienced till that hour. 
Those who were with me, after trying all the means in their 
power to bring me round, thinking I was dead, took me in 
their arms and carried me with great difficulty to my house, 
which was distant about half a French league. On the 
way, and after I had been for more than two long hours 
considered past recall, I began to move and breathe ; for 
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such an abundance of blood had fallen into my stomach 
that Nature had need to regain its powers to discharge it. 
I was set up on my feet, whereupon I threw up a bucket- 
ful of clots of pure blood, and several times on the way 
I had to repeat the process. By this means I began to 
recover a httle life, but only by slow degrees, and over 
so long a space of time that at first I felt more dead than 
alive : 

Because the soul, down-stricken by the shock. 

Is still in doubt of its return to life. (Tasso.) 

This reminiscence, which is vividly imprinted on my 
mind, so naturally brought the face and image of death 
home to me, that I am in some sort reconcfied to her. 
When I first recovered my sight, it was so blurred, so weak 
and dead, that I could as yet only distinguish the light, 

Albeit I had no strength to recognise 

E’en nearest objects through the void opaque, 

But saw as one whose overwearied eyes, 

Nor all asleep nor openly awake, 

Close and unclose without the power to take 
Regard or cognisance of things most nigh. (Tasso.) 

As to the functions of the soul, they revived at the same 
rate as those of the body. I was all covered with blood, for 
my doublet was stained aU over with that I had vomited. 
My first idea was that I had been shot in the head with a 
musket, and indeed several had been let off around me at 
the time of the accident. My life seemed to me to be holding 
on at the point of my lips ; I closed my eyes to help me, as I 
thought, to thrust it out, and took a pleasure in my listless- 
ness and indifference. It was an idea that floated only on 
the surface of my soul, as weak and feeble as everything 
else ; but in truth not only free from distress, but attended 
by that tranquil feeling we have when we are gently gliding 
into sleep. 

I believe that those whom we see faint with weakness in 
the agony of death are in the same state, and I think that 
we have no reason to pity them, and to imagine that they 
are tormented by grievous pangs and their minds weighed 
down by painful thoughts. It has always been my belief, 
contrary to the opinion of many, and especially of Etienne de 
la Boetie, that those we see prostrate and drowsy as their 

N 3 
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end draws near, or crushed by a lingering disease, or by an 
attack of apoplexy or the falling sickness, 

Often will some one in a sudden fit. 

As if by stroke of lightning, tumble down 
Before our eyes, and sputter foam, and grunt. 

Babble, and twist about with sinews taut. 

Gasp up in starts, and weary out his limbs 
With tossing round ; (LtrcRETius.) 

or wounded in the head, when we hear them moaning and 
uttering at intervals heart-breaking sighs, although we 
gather from these signs and from the few movements of 
their body that they still retain some consciousness ; I have 
always thought, I say, that their mind and body are buried 
in sleep : 

He lives, yet is unconscious of his life. (Ovid.) 

And I could not believe, the limbs being so paralysed and 
the senses so weak, that the mind could preserve within it 
sufficient force to be conscious of itself ; and that therefore 
they had no tormenting reflections that could enable them 
to feel and measure the wretchedness of their condition ; 
and that consequently they were not greatly to be pitied. 

For myself I can imagine no condition so dreadful and 
unbearable as to have my soul alive and afflicted, but with- 
out any means of expressing itself. As I should say of 
those who are sent to execution with their tongue cut out, 
were it not that in these circumstances the most silent death 
is, in my opinion, the most becoming, as long as the sufferer 
faces his doom gravely and resolutely ; and of those 
wretched prisoners who fall into the hands of the brutal and 
infamous soldiers of these days, who torture them with 
every kind of cruelty, to force them to pay an excessive and 
impossible ransom ; kept meanwhile in a condition and in 
a place where they have no means whatever of expressing 
and signifying their thoughts and their misery. 

The poets have imagined some of the gods as being 
favourable to the deliverance of those who thus drag on a 
lingering death ; 

This offering unto Dis I bear. 

As bidden, and from thy body set thee free. (Virgil.) 

The brief and incoherent words and answers we extort 
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from them by dint of shouting and bawling into their ears, 
and the movements which seem to correspond with what 
we ask them to do, are no evidence of their bemg, at least 
fully, ahve. So it happens to us in the lisping stage of sleep, 
before it has quite overpowered us, that we are sensible, 
as in a dream, of what is happening around us, and follow 
the voices with a confused and uncertain hearing which 
seems to hover on the outskirts of the soul ; and to the last 
words spoken to us we give answers which are accidentally 
appropriate rather than sensible. 

Now that I have had actual experience of it, I make no 
doubt that the opinion I have hitherto held is correct. For, 
in the jfirst place, being quite unconscious, I was striving 
with all the power of my nails (for I was not in armour) to 
open my doublet, and yet I know that I did not even 
imagine that I felt any hurt : for we make many movements 
which are not the effect of will ; 

Thy lopped right hand 
Gropes for its lord, Larides, and half-quick 
The fingers quiver, and clutch the sword anew. (Yikgil.) 

A man who is falling shoots out his arms in front of him, 
by a natural impulse which makes our limbs lend each other 
their services, and stirs them quite apart from our reason : 

Stories still are told 

How that scythe-bearing chariots often lop 
Off limbs among the carnage in such haste, 

That they are seen to quiver on the ground, 

While yet the man’s mind and his faculty 

Feel nothing, such the swiftness of the stroke. (Luoeetiijs.) 

My stomach was oppressed with the clotted blood, my 
hands went to it of their own accord, as they often do to 
a part that itches, against the direction of our will. 

There are many animals, and even men, whose muscles 
move and contract after death. Every one of us knows by 
experience that there are parts which often stir, rise up and 
lie down, without his leave. Now these feelings, which only 
touch our rind, cannot be said to be ours. To make them 
ours we must be entirely bound up with them, and the pains 
which are felt by the hand or foot whilst we are asleep are 
not ours. 

we drew near to my house, whither the alarm of my 
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fall had preceded me, and as the members of my family came 
to meet me with the outcries usual on such occasions, not 
only did I give some sort of answer to the questions put to 
me, but they tell me that I had the sense to bid them give 
a horse to my wife, whom I saw stumbling and tiring herself 
on the path, which was uneven and rugged. This thought- 
fulness seemed to proceed from a mind that was wide- 
awake, yet I was not so by any means : my thoughts were 
idle, in the clouds, stirred by the senses of sight and hearing ; 
they came not from myself. I did not know, for all that, 
whence I was coming or whither I was going, nor could I 
weigh and consider the questions they asked me ; those are 
slight effects spontaneously produced by the senses, as if 
from habit. What the mind contributed was in a dream, 
very Ughtly touched, and only as it were merely licked and 
bedewed by the soft impressions of the senses. 

Meanwhile my state of mind was, to tell the truth, one of 
ease and peacefulness : I was grieved neither for others nor 
for myseli ; it was a languor and extreme weakness without 
any pain. I saw my house without recognizing it. When I 
was put to bed I had an inexpressible feeling of comfort and 
repose, for I had been villainously pulled about by those 
good fellows who had taken the pains to carry me in their 
arms on a long and very bad road, and had tired themselves 
out two or three times in relays. I was offered many 
remedies, none of which I took, making certain that I was 
mortally wounded in the head. It would have been, without 
any lying, a very happy death, for the weakness of my 
understanding prevented my forming any opinion, and that 
of my body from feeling anything ; I let myself glide so 
gently, so softly and easily, that I can hardly think of any 
action less disagreeable than that. 

When I came to and resumed my faculties. 

When sense at last its power regained, (Ovid.) 

which was two or three hours after, I felt myself suddenly 
replunged into pain, my limbs being aU pounded and bruised 
with the fall, and I was so ill for two or three nights after, 
that I thought I was dying over again, only a more painful 
death ; and I still feel the shock of that tumble. I must not 
forget to mention this, that the last thing I could recover 
was the remembrance of this accident, and I made them 
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repeat to me over and over again whither I was going, 
whence I was coming, at what hour it had occurred, before 
I was able to realize it. And as to the manner of my fall, it 
was kept from me for the sake of the man who had been the 
cause of it, and they invented another story. But a long 
while after, on the next day, when my memory began to 
open out and picture to me the state I was in at the moment 
when I perceived that horse bearing down upon me (for 
I had seen it at my heels and thought I was a dead man ; 
but this thought had been so sudden that fear had no time 
to enter my head), it appeared to me as if it were a flash of 
lightning that had given my mind that shock, and that I 
had come back from the other world. 

This narrative of so insignificant an event is rather point- 
less, were it not for the instruction I have derived from it 
for my own use : for indeed I find that, to become fami- 
liarized with death, the only way is to approach it. Now, as 
Pliny says, every man is a very good subject of study to 
himself, provided he have the ability to watch himself 
closely. This is not my teaching, it is my study ; it is not 
a lesson for others, but for myseH . 

But one should not take it ill it I hand it on. What is of 
service to me may perchance be of service to another. After 
all I waste nothing, I only use up what is my own. And if 
I play the fool, it is at my own cost and prejudices nobody. 
For it is a kind of folly that dies with me, and has no result. 

We hear of only two or three of the ancients who have 
trod this path,^ and yet we cannot say that it was quite after 
this manner, knowing only their names. No one since has 
followed their track. It is a thorny undertaking, and more 
so than it seems, to follow so vagrant a course as that of our 
mind, to penetrate the obscure depths of its inmost recesses, 
to choose and fix so many most fugitive forms of its 
stirrings. And it is a new and uncommon pastime which 
withdraws us from the ordinary occupations of the world, 
yea, and the most recommended. 

For many years now my thoughts have had no other 
aim but myself, I have studied and examined myself only, 
and if I study any other things, it is to apply them immedi- 
ately to, or rather within, myself. And I do not think I go 
wrong if, as is done in other incomparably less profitable 
^ i. e., who have disclosed things to their discredit. 
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sciences, I communicate what I have learned in this one, 
although I am not very well satisfied with the progress I 
have made therein. There is no description equal in diffi- 
culty to a description of oneself, and certainly none in profit- 
ableness. Besides, a man must curl his hair, he must trim 
and puU himseK together, to appear in public. Now I am 
continually doing myseh up, for I am continually describing 
myself. 

Custom has made it a fault to speak of oneself, and 
obstinately forbids it, in hatred of the boasting which always 
seems to attach to self-testimony. Instead of wiping a 
child^s nose, that is called cutting it off.^ 

How often we, in eagerness to shun 

One fault, are apt into a worse to run. (Horace.) 

To me there seems to be more harm than good in this 
remedy. But, though it were true that to talk to people 
about ourselves is necessarily a presumption, I must not, 
whilst pursuing my general plan, forbear an action which 
makes public this morbid peculiarity, since it is in me. 
I ought not to conceal this fault which I not only practise 
but profess. At all events, to speak my mind freely, it is 
the same wrong opinion that condemns wine because some 
get drunk with it. Only the things that are good can be 
abnsed. And I believe that this rule only concerns the 
popular failing. Such rules are bridles for calves, with 
which neither saints who speak so highly of themselves, nor 
philosophers, nor theologians will curb themselves. Nor 
wiU I, though I am as little the one as the other. If they 
do not expressly write about themselves, at all events, when 
the occasion arises, they do not hesitate to push themselves 
forward into the highest seats. 

Of what does Socrates treat more largely than himself ? 
What does he make his disciples talk about more often than 
themselves — not the lessons of their book, but the essence 
and motions of their soul ? 

We devoutly confess to God and our confessor, as our 
neighbours ^ do to the whole people. ‘ But, I may be 
answered, we confess oixly our sins.’ Then we confess all, 

* There is a proverbial expression : Four moucJier un enfant il ne faut 
pas Vecraser, ‘ wiping a child’s nose is no excuse for pulling it 

® The Protestants. 
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for our very virtue is faulty and repent able. My trade and 
art is to live. He who forbids me to speak of it according 
to my understanding, experience, and habit, may as well 
expect an architect to speak of buildings, not as he himself 
regards them, but as his neighbour does, not from his own 
knowledge, but from another’s. If it is vainglory for a man 
spontaneously to cry out his own virtues, why does not 
Qcero commend the eloquence of Hortcnsius, and Hortensius 
that of Cicero ? ^ 

Perhaps they would rather I gave testimony of myself by 
works and deeds, not merely by words. I chiefly paint my 
thoughts : a shapeless subject, and incapable of being trans- 
lated into acts. It is aU I can do to couch it in this airy body 
of the voice. Wiser men and more devout have lived and 
avoided all conspicuous actions. My actions would be 
rather the result of chance than a reflection of my souL 
They testify to the part they play, not to the part I play, 
unless it be conjecturally and uncertainly : samples which 
show off only the details. I exhibit myself entire : it is a 
skeleton on which, at one view, appear the veins, the 
muscles, and the tendons, each in its own place. One part 
is brought into evidence by a cough, another by pallor or 
palpitation of the heart, and that dubiously. It is not my 
deeds that I write of ; it is myself, it is my essence. 

I am of opinion that we should be cautious in forming an 
estimate of ourselves, and equally conscientious in express- 
ing it impartially, whether it be high or low. If I thought 
myself good or wise, or nearly so, I should shout it at the 
top of my voice. To make ourselves out worse than we are 
is foolishness, not modesty. To be content with less than 
we are worth is want of spirit and pusillanimity, according 
to Aristotle. No virtue is helped by falsehood, and the 
truth is never subject to error. To declare ourselves better 
than we are is not always presumption, it too is often 
foolishness. To be inordinately pleased with oneself, to he 
inconsiderately in love with oneself, is, in my opinion, the 
substance of this error. The supreme remedy for curing 
it is to do the very opposite of what they enjoin who, by 
forbidding us to speak of ourselves, consequently still more 

^ An allnsion to a passage in Cicero’s BruHs, where he compares him- 
self at groat length with Hortensius, chiefly to his own advantage. 
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forbid us to think of ourselves. Pride lies in thought ; the 
tongue can have only a very small share in it. 

They imagine that to muse on oneself is to be pleased 
with oneself, that to associate and converse with oneself is 
to hold oneself too dear. That may be. But this excess is 
only bred in those who touch only on their surface, who ^ew 
themselves according to their circumstances, who call it 
dreaming and idleness to commune with themselves, and 
regard the building up and furnishing^ of one’s mind as a 
mere building of castles in Spain ; looking upon themselves 

as a third person and a stranger. v i- 

If any man, looking down on those beneath nun, is 
intoxicated with his own knowledge, let him turn his eyes 
upwards to the past ages, and he will lower his horns ; for 
there he will find so many thousands of minds that will tread 
him under foot. If he entertain any flattering conceit of 
his own worth, let him remember the hves of the two 
Scipios, and the many armies and nations that leave him so 
far behind them. No particular virtue will put pride into 
the heart of him who will at the same time take account of 
the many other feeble and imperfect qualities that are in 
him, ending up with the nothingness of man’s estate. 

Because Socrates alone had honestly bitten into that 
precept of his God, ^ Know thyself and had by that study 
come to despise himself, he alone was thought to deserve 
the title of Sage. Whoever shall so know himself, let him 
boldly make himself known by his own mouth. 

CHAPTER 7 

OF REWARDING HONOUR 

T hey who write the life of Augustus Caesar observe this 
point in his military discipline, that he was wonderfully 
free of gifts to those who deserved them, but that he was 
just as sparing of mere rewards of honour. And yet he him- 
self had all the military honours showered upon him by his 
uncle before he had ever been in war. 

It was a pretty idea, and has been accepted in most of the 
governments of the world, to institute certain empty and 
valueless marks as an honour and reward of virtue, such as 
wreaths of laurel, oak, and myrtle, a garment fashioned in 
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a certain way, the privilege of riding through the town in a 
coach or of being preceded by a torch by night, some par- 
ticular seat in the public assembhes, the prerogative of 
bearing certain surnames and titles, a certain distinction in 
the coat of arms, and similar things, which have prevailed 
and still prevail in different degrees according to the notions 
prevalent in different nations. 

We have for our share, like several of our neighbours, the 
orders of knighthood which have been founded for this 
purpose alone. It is in truth a very good and profitable 
custom to find means of recognizing the worth of men of 
distinction and eminence, and to please and satisfy them by 
payments which are no charge on the public and cost the 
Prince nothing. And there is good reason and justification 
for what has always been known by long experience in 
ancient times, and was formerly observed among ourselves, 
namely, that people of quality were more jealous of such 
rewards than of those which were attended by gain and 
profit. If with the prize, which should be purely one of 
honour, are mingled wealth and other advantages, this 
mingling, instead of augmenting its value, lessens and 
degrades it. 

The order of Saint Michael,^ which has so long been held 
in repute with us, had this advantage above all others, that 
it was accompanied by no other advantage. With the result 
that formerly there was no office or rank, of whatever 
nature, to which the nobility aspired with so great longing 
and desire as this order, and no quality that carried with it 
more respect and dignity : since virtue is more inclmed to 
aspire to and embrace a reward that is purely due to it 
alone, and is attended by glory rather than profit. For 
indeed other gifts have not the same dignity, seeing that 
they are bestowed for all kinds of reasons. With money we 
pay for the services of a valet, the assiduity of a courier, for 
dancing, vaulting, speaking, and the meanest offices that we 
receive : nay, even vice is paid for, flattery, pandering, 
treachery. It is small wonder if virtue is less ready to desire 
and receive this kind of common com, than that which is 
proper and peculiar to it, and altogether noble and generous. 
Augustus was right to be more sparing and niggardly of this 
than of the other, seeing that honour is a privilege that 

* It must be remembered that Montaigne was a knight of this order. 
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derives its chief essence from its rarity ; and virtue the 
same : 

If you tliiak none are bad, then how can one be good ? ^ (Maetial.) 

We do not particularly commend a man for his care in 
rearing his children, since that is an ordinary action, how- 
ever right it may be ; no more do we admire a tall tree 
in a forest of tall trees. I do not think that any citizen of 
Sparta took any credit to himself for his valour, for that was 
a universal quality in that nation ; and he gloried as little 
in his contempt of riches, and his fidelity. No reward accrues 
to a virtue, however great, that has passed into a custom ; 
and I know not withal whether we should ever call it great 
if it were common to all. 

Since therefore these distinctions are only prized or 
esteemed because few enjoy them, it only needs to be lavish 
of them to bring them to naught. Even though there might 
be more men deserving our order than there were in former 
times, yet there was no need to lower it in estimation. And 
it may easily be that more are deserving of it ; for there is no 
virtue that so easily spreads as military valour. 

There is another virtue, true, perfect, and philosophic, of 
which I do not speak (and I use the word in our acceptation), 
very much greater and fuller, which is a strength and assur- 
ance of soul that equally despises all kinds of adverse for- 
tunes, equable, uniform, constant, of which ours is but a 
very poor reflection. Use, education, example, and habit 
can do all that they will in establishing this I speak of, and 
easily make it common, as the experience afforded by our 
civil wars has made manifest enough. And if any man 
could unite us at this hour, and rouse up the whole of our 
nation to one common enterprise, our old military reputa- 
tion would again flourish as before. 

It is very certain that this order was in times past not 
bestowed as a reward of virtue alone ; it looked further. 
It was never a payment of a gallant soldier, but of a leader 
of renown. The quality of obedience did not merit so 
honourable a wage. In former times they required a more 
universal expert knowledge of warfare, comprising the most 
and the greatest qualities of a soldier {the qualities of a 

^ When every one is somebody, 

Then no one’s anybody I — (SiLBjfiET. 
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soldier are not the same as those of a general [Livy]) ; and 
that he should be besides of a rank befitting so great a 
dignity. But, as I say, though more men should be found 
worthy of it than formerly, it should not be for that reason 
more freely bestowed ; and it would have been better to 
fall short in not bestowing it on aU to whom it was due, 
than to lose for ever, as we have recently done, the advan- 
tage of so useful an institution. 

No man of spirit deigns to plume himself on what he has 
in common with many ; and the men of to-day who have 
least merited this reward make more show of disdaining it, 
in order thereby to be ranked with those who have been 
wronged by the unmerited diffusion and degradation of this 
distinction which was their particular due.^ 

Now to expect, by obliterating and abolishing this order, 
immediately to renew and restore to honour an institution 
of the same kind, is to expect a thing not likely to occur in so 
licentious and sick a period as the present one ; and it may 
happen that the latest ^ will incur, from its very initiation, 
the disadvantages which have just ruined the other. The 
rules for the distribution of this new order would need to be 
extremely tightened and restricted, if it is to enjoy any 
consideration ; and this tumultuous period is not capable 
of being kept under a short and steady rein. Besides that, 
before this can be brought into repute, it is necessary that 
the memory of the first, and the contempt into which it has 
fallen, should pass awa^^ 

This might be a fitting occasion to discuss valour, and 
how this virtue differs from others ; but as Plutarch has 
often touched upon this theme, it would be a vain meddling 
in me to repeat here what he has said on the subject. But 
it is worthy of consideration that our nation has given to 
valour {vaillance) the first rank among the virtues, as indi- 
cated by its name, which comes from valeur (worth) ; and 
that, according to our usage, when we say of a man that he 
is very worthy {qu'il vaut beaucoup), that he is a worthy man 
{un homme de bien)^ in the style of our court and our nobility, 

^ It seems that the Order of St. Michael came to be called ‘ le collier 
d toutes hUes \ 

* The Order of the Holy Ghost, instituted by Henri III in 1678. It 
appears from Brantome that Montaigne’s fears were only too well 
justified. 
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it means no other than that he is a valiant man {%n homme 
millant), somewhat after the Eoman fashion ; for with 
them the general appellation of virtue (virtus) takes its 
etymology from strength.^ The proper and only and essen- 
tial place for the nobility in France is in the military pro- 
fession. 

It is probable that this was the first virtue that mani- 
fested itself in man, and gave to one man an advantage over 
another, enabling the strongest and bravest to become 
master of the weaker, and acquire a particular rank and 
reputation ; wherefore it was dignified in speech with that 
honourable name. Or perhaps it was that among the very 
warlike nations the prize and the most worthy appellation 
was given to the quality that was most familiar to them. 

In the same way our passion and the feverish solicitude 
we have for the chastity of our women has brought it about 
that when we speak of ‘ a good woman ’ {une bonne femme), 
‘ an honest and virtuous woman ’ (une femme d'honneur et de 
vertu), we mean in fact no more than a ‘ chaste woman ’ 
{une femme chaste) ; as if, to keep them to that duty, we 
were indifferent to all the others, and left them a free rem 
to commit any other fault, on condition that they never 
commit this. 


CHAPTER 8 

OF THE AFFECTION OF FATHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
To Madame d’Estissac 

M adame, if strangeness and novelty, for which things 
are usually prized, do not save me, I shall never come 
off with honour out of this foolish undertaking ^ ; but it is so 
fantastic an idea, and so out of the common, that that itself 
will perhaps enable it to pass. It was a melancholy humour, 
and consequently a humour very inimical to my natural 
disposition, brought about by the brooding solitude into 
which I was plunged a few years ago, that first put into my 
head this idle fancy of meddling with writing. And then, 

^ Montaigne evidently means that viHus is derived from strength, 
which seems not far from the truth, although modern etymologists derive 
it from vir^ man. 

“ Of writing the Essays, or perhaps, of portraying himself. 
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finding myself empty and totally destitute of any other 
matter, I offered myself for the subject-matter of my essays. 
It is the only book of its kind in the world, wildly and extra- 
vagantly planned. So there is nothing noteworthy in this 
business but its oddness ; for the best craftsman in the 
world would have been baffled to shape a matter so mean 
and unsubstantial in such a way as to deserve consideration. 

Now, Madame, having decided to draw a hfelLke portrait 
of myself, I should have neglected an important feature if 
I had failed to depict upon it the honour I have ever paid 
to your deserts. And I wished to declare it explicitly at the 
head of this chapter, the more so as among your other good 
qualities the love you have shown to your children ranks 
among the first. One who knows at what age you were 
left a widow by Monsieur d’Estissac, your husband, the great 
and honourable proposals that have been made to you, 
which are as many as have been made to any lady of your 
condition in France, the constancy and fortitude with which 
you have sustained, through so many years and so many 
thorny difficulties, the burdensome conduct of their affairs, 
which have driven you about from one corner of France to 
another, and still hold you besieged, the happy guidance 
you have given them by your wisdom alone or your good 
fortune, will readily agree with me that there is no more 
conspicuous example of maternal affection to be seen in our 
days than yours. 

I thank God, Madame, that it has been so well apphed ; for 
the great promises that your son. Monsieur d’Estissac,^ gives 
of himself, are a sufficient guarantee that, when he comes 
of age, you will reap the obedience and gratitude of a very 
good son. But since, by reason of his boyish years, he has 
not been capable of noticing the many and very great 
services for which he is beholden to you, I wish, if these 
writings should one day fall into his hands, when I shall 
no longer have the mouth and speech to express it, that 
he should receive from me this very true testimony, which 
will be still more strongly evidenced by the good results 
which, if it please God, will make him feel that there is not a 
gentleman in France who owes more to his mother than he ; 
and that he cannot in future give a more certain proof of his 

^ Young M. d’Estissac, with several others, accompanied Montaigne 
on his travels in 1580. 
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goodness and virtue, than by his acknowledgement of the 
same. 

If there be a real law of Nature, that is to say any instinct 
that is universally and permanently rooted in animals and 
men (which is not beyond dispute), I may say that, in my 
opinion, next to the anxiety for seh-preservation and avoid- 
ing what is harmful, which is possessed by every animal, the 
affection which the begetter has for his offspring takes the 
second place. And, because Nature seems to have recom- 
mended to us this affection, looking to the extension and 
advance of the successive parts of this her machine, it is not 
to be wondered at if the love of children towards their 
parents, since it goes backwards, is not so great. 

To which may be added that other Aristotelian considera- 
tion, that the man who benefits another loves him better 
than he is loved by the other ; and that he to whom a thing 
is owing loves better than he who owes. Every artisan 
loves his work better than he would be loved by the work 
if it had feeling ; since Being is a thing to be cherished, and 
Being consists in motion and action. Wherefore every one 
in some sort lives in his work. He who benefits another 
does a beautiful and worthy deed ; he who receives, only a 
useful one,^ Now the useful is much less to be loved than 
the beautiful. The beautiful is stable and permanent, 
affording him who has exercised it a constant gratification. 
The useful is easily lost and escapes, nor is the memory of it 
either so fresh or so pleasing. Those things are most dear 
to us that have cost us most ; and it is more difficult to give 
than to take. 

Since it has pleased God to endow us with some capacity 
for reason, in order that we may not, like the beasts, be 
slavishly subject to the common laws, but rather that we 
should adapt ourselves to them by exercising our judgement 
and free will, we ought indeed to yield a little to the simple 
authority of Nature, without being tyrannically carried 
away by her ; reason alone should guide our inclination. 

As for me, my tastes are strangely blunted to those pro- 

^ The benefited person stands to the benefactor in the relation of a 
work to the artist, and is regarded with feelings of affection. The bene- 
factor associates an idea of the beautiful with the recipient of his good 
deeds ; the other associates with him only an idea of the profitable, — 
Aristotle, Nio. Ethics. 
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pensities which arise in us without the direction and media- 
tion of our judgement, For example, on the subject I am 
speaking of, I cannot understand that passion for dandling 
scarcely born infants that have neither motion of soul nor 
recognizable shape of body, by which they can make them- 
selves lovable. And I never ’willingly tolerated their being 
nursed in my presence. 

A true and well-regulated affection should spring and 
increase as we come to know them ; and then, if they are 
worthy of it, the natural propensity walking side by side 
with reason, we should cherish them with a truly paternal 
love ; and, if they be not worthy, use the same judgement, 
ever submitting to reason, notwithstanding the force of 
Nature. Very often it is the other way, and we are generally 
more excited by the kickings, the silly, playful childish 
movements of our infants, than we are later by their grown- 
up actions ; just as if we loved them for our pastime, as if 
they were apes and not human beings. And many a man 
will liberally supply his children with toys who will be close- 
fisted when it comes to incurring the least necessary expense 
after they have come to years of discretion. Nay, it would 
seem as if the jealousy we feel on seeing them make their 
appearance in society and enjoy life when we are about to 
quit it, makes us more close and reserved towards them. It 
vexes us to see them tread on our heels, as if to solicit us to 
depart. And if that is what we fear, since it is in the order 
of things that they cannot really be and live but at the 
expense of our being and our life, we should not meddle with 
being fathers. 

For my part I think it cruelty and injustice not to receive 
them into a share and partnership of our goods, and admit 
them as companions in the understanding of our domestic 
affairs when they are capable of it ; and not to retrench and 
restrict our comforts in order to provide for theirs, since we 
have begotten them to that end. It is not right that an 
old, broken-down, half -dead father should enjoy alone, in 
his chimney-corner, resources that would suffice for the 
advancement and maintenance of several children, and 
suffer them meanwhile to waste their best years for want of 
means to push themselves in public service and the notice 
of their fellow-men. 

They are driven to the desperate course of seeking, by any 
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means however wrong, to provide for their needs. In my 
time I have seen several young men of good family so 
addicted to larceny that no correction could turn them 
from it, I know one, weU-connected, to whom, at the re- 
quest of a brother of his, a very honourable and brave 
gentleman, I once spoke to that purpose. He answered me 
and confessed quite bluntly that he had been driven into 
that mire by the rigour and avarice of his father ; but that 
now he was so accustomed to it that he could not keep out 
of it. He had just been caught pilfering the rings of a lady 
whose levee he, with many others, had been attending. 

His case put me in mind of the story I had heard of 
another nobleman, who from the time of his youth had 
become so accustomed and so expert in this pretty business 
that, when he afterwards came into possession of his own 
property, although resolved to give up this traffic, if he 
happened to see something he had need of in a shop he was 
passing, he could not keep his hand from stealing it, on 
pain of having afterwards to send and pay for it. And I 
have seen several so habituated and hardened to this vice, 
that even among their fellows they would commonly purloin 
things they intended to give back. 

I am a Gascon, and yet there is no vice I am so little 
skilled in as that. I hate it rather more by natural disposi- 
tion than I condemn it in words. I do not, even in desire, 
deprive another of what is his. This province is indeed 
decried a little more in this repect than the other parts 
inhabited by the French people. Yet we have on divers 
occasions in our day seen men of good family in other 
provinces in the hands of justice, convicted of many 
horrible robberies. 

I fear that for this disorder the avarice of fathers must in 
some sort be held responsible. And if they should answer 
me as a very sensible nobleman once did, that he saved 
up his money, not to derive any other use and enjoyment 
from it except to make himself honoured and sought after 
by his people ; and that, age having deprived him of all 
other powers, it was his only remaining remedy for main- 
taining his authority in his family, and preventing his 
falling into contempt and disdain with all the world ’ (and 
indeed not only old age, but every kind of feebleness, accor- 
ding to Aristotle, is the promoter of avarice) ; that is some- 
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thing. But it is the physic for a disease of which the birth 
should be prevented. 

A father is indeed miserable who holds the affection of his 
children only through the need they have of his assistance, 
if that may be called affection. He should make himself 
worthy of respect by his virtue and abilities, and worthy of 
love by his kmdness and gentle manners. Even the ashes 
of a rich matter have their price ; and we have been accus- 
tomed to hold in respect and reverence the bones and relics 
of persons of honour. 

NTo old age can be so decrepit and musty in a person who 
has Lived an honourable life, but it should be revered, es- 
pecially by his children, whose minds he should have trained 
to their duty by reason, not by want and the need that they 
have of him, nor by harshness and compulsion : 

He greatly errs who thinks a father’s rule 
Can be upheld with more stability 
By stern, unbending measures than 
By any loving kindness. (Terence.) 

I condemn all harsh measures in the bringing-up of a 
tender soul that is being trained for honour and freedom. 
There is a something that savours of slavishness in severity 
and compulsion ; and I hold that what cannot be done by 
reason, by wisdom and tact, can never be done by force. 
I was brought up in that way. They tell me that in all my 
early childhood I did not taste the rod but twice, and very 
gently. I owed the same treatment to the children I have 
had. I lost them all as infants in their nurses’ arms ; but 
Leonor, an only daughter who escaped that misfortune, has 
reached the age of six years or more, without our ever 
employing for her guidance and for the chastisement of her 
childish faults (her mother’s indulgence readily conforming 
thereto), any but words, and very gentle ones. And if I 
should be disappointed in my hopes of her, there are other 
causes enough to blame, without condemning my educa- 
tional methods, which I know to be right and natural. I 
should in this respect have been much more scrupulous with 
boys, who are not so much born for service, and of a freer 
condition. I should have loved to make their hearts big 
with free and noble sentiments. I have never known any 
other effect of the rod but to render the soul more cowardly 
and more deceitfully obstinate. 
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Do we wish to be loved by our children ? Would we take 
from them all occasions to desire our death (although no 
cause for so dreadful a desire can be either right or excusable 
— no crime is founded on reason [Livy]) ? Let us reasonably 
furnish their lives with what is in our power. To do that we 
should not marry so young that our age will be almost con^ 
founded with theirs. For this inconvenience plunges us 
into many great difficulties . I refer specially to the nobility , 
who are of a leisurely condition, living, as they say, on their 
rents only. For in other classes where they have to earn 
their living, the plurality and company of children are an 
additional resource to the household, and so many new tools 
and instruments wherewith to grow rich. 

I married at thirty-three, and concur in Aristotle's 
opinion, who is said to have recommended thirty-five. 
Plato would have nobody marry before thirty ; but he 
rightly ridicules those who perform their connubial functions 
after fifty-five, and condemns their brood as unworthy to 
live and be fed. 

Thales gave the truest limits, who as a young man replied 
to his mother who was urging him to marry, ^ that it was too 
soon and, when he was getting on in years, ‘ that it was 
too late We must deny opportuneness to every inoppor- 
tune action. 

The ancient Gauls ^ regarded it as a highly blameworthy 
action to have had knowledge of a woman before the age 
of twenty, and recommended especially those men who 
desired to be trained for warfare to preserve their virginity 
till they were well on in years, since courage is enfeebled and 
diverted by intercourse with women. 

But married to a young and beauteous bride, 

His courage melted in her sweet embrace ; 

And, in his babes now placing bis chief pride, 

Sad o’er the risks of war the sire and husband sighed. (Tasso.) 

Greek history observes of Jecus of Tarentum, of Chryso, of 
Astylus, Diopompus and others that, to keep their bodies 
in vigour and serviceable for the races in the Olympic games, 
for wrestling and other such exercises, they denied them- 
selves, as long as there was need, any kind of venerian act. 

Muley-Hassan, King of Tunis, the same whom the Em- 

^ The Germans, according to Caesar. 
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peror Charles the Fifth restored to his estates, upbraided 
the memory of his father Mahomet, for his frequent inter- 
course with women, calling him slack, effeminate, a child- 
maker. 

In a certain region of the Spanish Indies the men were 
not permitted to marry until after they were forty ; and 
yet the girls were allowed to marry at ten. 

For a gentleman of thirty-five it is too soon to make way 
for his son of twenty : he is yet able to cut a good figure 
both in warlike expeditions and at the court of his prince. 
He has need of all his resources, and he ought certainly to 
share them, but not to the extent of neglecting himself for 
another. And such a man may rightly make use of the 
answer that fathers usually have on their lips : ‘ I have no 
desire to undress until I go to bed 

But a father, stricken with years and infirmities, barred 
by his weakness and poor health from the ordinary society 
of his fellow-men, wrongs himseH and his family by brooding 
unprofitably over a great hoard of wealth. He has come to 
that state when, if he is wise, he will wish to strip, not to his 
shirt, but to a nice warm nightgown, to go to bed. The 
remaining pomps, for which he has no further use, he should 
willingly bestow on those to whom, by the order of Nature, 
they should belong. It is only right that he should leave to 
them the enjoyment which Nature denies him : otherwise 
he is surely moved by envy and mahce. 

The finest act of the Emperor Charles the Fifth was that, 
in imitation of some of the ancients of his own calibre, he 
had the discretion to see that reason sufficiently commands 
us to strip when our gowns become a burden and a hin- 
drance, and to go to bed when our legs fail us. He resigned 
his possessions, his greatness, and his power to his son, when 
he felt himself failing in the strength and firmness necessary 
to conduct his affairs with the glory he had hitherto 
acquired. 

Set free betimes the ageing nag, before 

He strains his flanks, a laughing-stock for fools. (Hoeace.) 

This fault in a man of not being able to know himself 
betimes, and of being insensible to the impotence and the 
great changes that old age naturally brings with it, both to 
body and soul, affecting both equally, in my opinion (if 
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indeed it does not affect the soul by more than half), has 
ruined the reputation of most of the great men of the world. 
I have in my time seen and intimately known persons of 
great authority who, as could very easily be seen, had 
strangely declined from that former efficiency which I knew 
of by the reputation they had thereby acquired in their best 
years. I could heartily, for the sake of their honour, have 
wished them comfortably retired to their homes, freed from 
public and military occupations which were grown too 
heavy for their shoulders. 

I was at one time intimate with the family of a gentleman, 
a widower and very old, but still of a sufficiently green old 
age. This man had several marriageable daughters and a 
son already old enough to cut a figure : his house was in 
consequence burdened with many expenses and strange 
visitors. This gave him little pleasure, not only on the 
score of economy, but still more because, by reason of his 
age, he had adopted a manner of life far removed from 
ours. I said to him one day, rather boldly according to 
my wont, that it would be more befitting in him to yield 
place to us younger folk and leave his principal house (for 
this one alone was well situated and furnished) to his son, 
and retire to a neighbouring estate of his, where his repose 
would be undisturbed, since he could not otherwise avoid 
our troublesome company, seeing the condition of his chil- 
dren. He afterwards took my advice and was the better 
for it. 

I do not mean to say that we should give our property up 
to them by means of a bond which cannot be recalled. I, 
who am old enough to play this part, would resign to them 
the enjoyment of my house and property, but with liberty 
to repent, if they should give me occasion. I should leave 
them the use thereof, because it would be no longer con- 
venient to me, but would reserve to myself as much as I 
thought good of the management of affairs in general, 
having ever been of opinion that it must be a great satis- 
faction to an aged father, himself to put his children in the 
way of managing his affairs, and to have the power, during 
his lifetime, of controlling their behaviour, giving them in- 
struction and advice according to the experience he has of 
them, and of personally directing the ancient honour and 
order of his house in the hands of his successors, and so make 
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himseK responsible for the hopes he may conceive of their 
future conduct. 

And to this end I would not fly their company : I would 
observe them near at hand and join, as far as my age would 
permit, in their mirth and their pastimes. If I did not live 
in the midst of them (which I could not do without trespass- 
iag on their gatheriugs, by reason of the peevishness of my 
old age and the exigencies of my infirmities, and without 
besides straining and breaking through the regularity of the 
habits and mode of living that I should then have adopted), 
I would at least hve near them in a corner of my house, not 
the most showy, but the most comfortable. 

I would not live like a certam Dean of Saint Hilary at 
Poitiers whom I saw a few years ago, reduced to so great 
sohtude by his distressful melancholy that, at the time when 
I entered his chamber, he had not moved a step out of it for 
twenty-two years. And yet he was quite free and easy in 
his movements, his only ailment being a cold in the stomach. 
Hardly once a week would he permit any one to come in to 
see him ; he kept himself ever shut up in his room alone, 
except that a valet brought him food once a day ; but he 
only came in and went out. His occupation consisted in 
walking to and fro, reading some book (for he had some 
slight knowledge of letters), obstinately resolved moreover 
on dying in this routine, as he did soon after. 

I would endeavour, by kindness and familiarity, to culti- 
vate m my children a strong and unfeigned affection and 
goodwill towards myself. In well-born natures this is easy 
to win ; for if they be furious brutes, which our age pro- 
duces m profusion, they should be hated and shunned as 
such. 

I dislike the custom of not allowing the children to use 
the name of father, and expecting them to address him as 
if he were a stranger, as being more respectful ; as if Nature 
had not usually provided us with sufficient authority. We 
call Almighty God Father, and scorn to have our children 
call us so. [I have reformed this error in my family.^] 

^ The last words appear to have been added by the literary executors. 
In this respect Montaigne must have followed the example of the good 
King Henri IV who ‘ did not wish his children to call him Monsieur, a 
name which seems to make strangers of them and is a mark of subjection, 
but Papa, a name full of love and tenderness 
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It is also foolish and wrong not to admit them to familiar- 
ity with their fathers when they are grown up, and to try to 
maintain towards them an austere and scornful gravity, 
hoping thereby to keep them in awe and obedience. For 
that is a very futile pretence, which makes fathers distaste- 
ful and, what is worse, ridiculous to their children. They 
are in possession of youth and vigour, and consequently 
enjoy the goodwill and favour of the world ; and receive 
with mockery those fierce and tyrannical looks of a man who 
has no longer any blood in his heart or his veins : regular 
scarecrows in a hempfleld ! 

Even though I could inspire fear I would much rather 
inspire love. 

There are so many kinds of faults in old age ; there is so 
much helplessness ; it is so fit a mark for contempt, that 
the best thing we can gain is the love and affection of our 
family ; command and fear are no longer our weapons. 

I have known one who in his youth had been kept under 
very strict control. Having come to man’s estate, although 
in the best possible health, he strikes, he bites, he swears : 
the most tempestuous master in France. He wears himself 
out with cares and vigilance. It is all an amusing comedy, 
which his family even conspires to keep up. Of his store- 
room and cellar, nay of his purse too, others have the greater 
enjoyment, whilst he guards the keys of them in his pouch 
as if they were more precious to him than his eyes. Whilst 
he is pleased with the economy and niggardliness of his 
table, in divers corners of his house there is nothing but 
dissipation, gambling and waste, attended with amusing 
tales of his vain choler and his parsimony. Every one is 
on guard against him. If by chance any wretched servant 
becomes attached to him, he immediately becomes an 
object of suspicion, a feeling at which old age is of itself 
ready to bite. How many times he has boasted to me how 
well he kept his people in hand, and of the strict obedience 
and reverence they paid him, and what a clear insight he 
had into his affairs ! 

Alone he knows not wliat goes on about him. (Terenod.) 

I know of no man who is better qualified, both by nature 
and training, to uphold the mastery than he, and yet he has 
fallen off from it like a child. Wherefore I have picked him 
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out from amongst several I know in that condition, as the 
best example. 

This might form the theme of a scholastic dispute, 
‘ whether he is best thus or otherwise V In his presence 
all bow and submit to him. They allow his fancied author- 
ity to run its course, without ever resisting it. They testify 
their assent, they fear him, they respect him, to his hearths 
content. Does he dismiss a servant ? he packs up his 
bundle, and behold him gone I but only out of his sight. 
The steps of old age are so slow, its senses are so blurred, 
that he will continue to live and serve in the same house for 
a year without being perceived. And when the time is ripe, 
there will come letters from a distance, supplicating, cring- 
ing, full of promises to do better, on the strength of which 
he is received back into favour. Does Monsieur carry out 
some transaction or send some message they do not like ? 
They suppress it and soon after invent reasons enough to 
excuse the lack of execution or of an answer. No letters 
from outside being first brought to him, he sees only those 
which it suits their convenience that he should know. If by 
any chance he gets hold of them, being accustomed to rely 
on a certain person to read them to him, this man will on 
the spur of the moment invent what suits him, and often 
pretend that so-and-so, who is abusing him in this same 
letter, is asking his pardon. In short, he sees his own afiairs 
only in a purposely arranged reflection, to himself as satis- 
factory as they can make it, in order not to arouse his 
anger and ill-humour. I have seen, in various forms, 
enough of these household managements, carried on con- 
sistently for long periods, with very similar results. 

Women have ever a propensity to disagree with their 
husbands. They will seize with both hands any pretext to 
thwart them ; the first excuse serves them for a full justi- 
fication. I have known one who robbed her husband whole- 
sale, in order, as she told her confessor, to give fatter alms. 
Don’t you believe in such charity ! No management of affairs 
seems to them sufficiently worthy of consideration if it 
proceeds from their husband’s concession. They must needs 
usurp it, either by cunning or insolence, and always offen- 
sively, to lend it grace and authority in their eyes. When, 
as in the case I speak of, it is against a poor old man and for 
the sake of the children, then they grasp at this pretext, and 
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triumphantly make it serve their passion ; and,^ as if they 
were ordinary slaves, readily intrigue against his rule and 
authority. If there are grown-up and stalwart sons, they 
also presently suborn, either by force or favour, both 
steward and receiver, and all the rest of them. 

Such as have neither wife nor sons do not so easily fall 
into this misfortune, but at the same time they are more 
cruelly and shamefully treated. Cato the elder said in his 
time, ‘ so many slaves, so many enemies Consider 
whether, seeing the difference in purity between his age and 
ours, he did not intend to forewarn us that ^ wife, sons and 
servants are so many enemies to us 

It is well for decrepit age to be provided with the sweet 
blessings of want of perception and ignorance and easy 
credulity. If we took the bait, how should we fare, especi- 
ally in such an age as this where the judges who have to 
decide our quarrels are usually partisans of the young, and 
interested ones ? Even though I see no evidence of cheat- 
ing, I am at least quite aware that I could be easily taken in.^ 

And can one ever sufficiently declare the value of a friend, 
and what a different thing friendship is in comparison with 
these civil ties ? Even the reflection of it which I see in 
animals, so unpolluted, how rehgiously I respect it ! 

If others cheat me I do not at least cheat myself into 
thinking I have the power to prevent it, or cudgel my brains 
to acquire that power. My own bosom is a refuge from such 
treacheries ; not that I am a prey to uneasy and disturbing 
cares, but rather from a determination to divert my 
thoughts. 

When I hear of some one’s predicament, I do not waste 
my thoughts on him. I immediately turn my eyes on my- 
self, to see how it is with me. All that concerns him touches 
me. His experience is a warning to me, and puts me on my 
guard in that direction. Every day and every hour we say 
of one another what we should more properly say of our- 
selves, if we could turn our thoughts on ourselves as well as 
let them rove to others. 

And many authors in this way prejudice their own cause 

^ In a manuscript note, afterwards cancelled, but just decipherable, wo 
may read : ‘ Three and four times happy is he who can trust his pitiable 
old age to a loving hand,’ It has been conjectured that the words were 
cancelled by some other person and not by Montaigne. 
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by heedlessly rushing upon the cause they attack, and hurl- 
ing shafts at their enemies which may [with greater effect] 
be hurled back at them. 

The late Monsieur the Marechal de Montluc, having lost 
his son, who died in the island of Madeira, a brave gentle- 
man indeed and of great promise, when speaking to me of 
it, greatly stressed, among other regrets, the grief and 
heartache he felt because he had never opened himself out 
to him ; and that by always putting on the stern looks of 
a parent, he had lost the opportunity of reaUy knowing and 
appreciating his son, and also of declaring to him the deep 
love he bore him, and the well-merited opinion he had of 
his virtue. ^ And that poor boy, he said, never saw me but 
with a sullen and scornful coimtenance, and is gone with 
the belief that I was never able to love and esteem bim as 
he deserved. For whom did I reserve the revealing of this 
singular affection I had for him in my soul ? Was it not he 
that should have had all the pleasure and all the recognition 
of it ? I forced and tormented myself to keep up that 
empty mask, and have thereby lost the pleasure of his inter- 
course and of his affection at the same time ; for his feelings 
to me must have been very cool, having never met with any- 
thing but harshness and t 3 rranny on my part/ ^ 

This lament appears to me reasonable and well-grounded i 
for, as I know by too certain experience, there is no consola- 
tion in the loss of our friends so sweet as that which is given 
us by the knowledge that we withheld nothing from them, 
and that we were in perfect and entire communion with 
them. [0 my friend ! am I the better off for having tasted 
this friendship, or am I the worse off ? Truly I am much 
better off ; my sorrow for him is a comfort and an honour 
to me. Is it not a pious and a pleasing service in my life to 
be for ever mourning him ? Can there be any satisfaction 
equal to this bereavement ?] ^ 

^ Madame de S6vign6 remarks, in a letter to her daughter, that she 
could never read this passage without tears. ‘ My woi d ! she adds, how 
full of good sense is this book ! ’ Blaise de Montluc, who died in 1677, 
was one of the greatest military leaders of the time ; very brave but very 
sensual and very cruel, especially towards the Protestants. 

* A reference to his great friend, Etienne de la Boetie, who died of the 
plague in 1563, See the chapter On Friendship, In the ‘ Bordeaux MS. ’ 
this passage, excepting the first three words, is heavily crossed out, it has 
been supposed by some other hand than Montaigne’s. 

IQ* 
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I am as open with my family as I can be, and very readily 
signify to them the state of my feelings towards them and 
my opinion of them, as I do to everybody, I hasten to 
reveal and make myself known to them, for I do not wish 
to be misunderstood, or thought either better or worse than 
I am. 

Among other peculiar customs of our ancient Gauls was 
this, according to Caesar, that sons did not make themselves 
known to their fathers, nor dare to appear in their company 
in public, until they began to bear arms ; as if to signify 
that it was now time for their fathers to admit them to their 
familiarity and acquaintance. 

I have observed yet another error of judgement in some 
fathers of my day, who, not content with having, during 
their own long life, deprived their children of the share they 
should naturally have had in their fortunes, leave their 
wives after them with the same control over their whole 
property, and with authority to dispose of it at their 
pleasure. And I have known a certain lord, one of the first 
officers in our kingdom, who, having in prospect, by right of 
succession, an income of more than fifty thousand crowns, 
died in want and overwhelmed in debts, although he was 
over fifty years of age, whilst his mother, in her extreme old 
age, was still ia the enjoyment of all his property by the will 
of his father, who for his part had hved till nearly eighty. 
That appears to be anything but reasonable. 

However, I think it is of httle advantage to a man in good 
circumstances to seek a wife who burdens him with a large 
settlement ; there is no outside debt that brings more ruin 
to a house. My ancestors have generally been of this 
opinion, and have very fitly acted upon it, as I too have done. 

But they who would dissuade us frona marrying a rich 
wile, in the fear of her being less tractable and grateful, are 
mistaken, since we might lose some real advantage on so 
frivolous a conjecture. It costs an unreasonable woman no 
more to override one reason than another. They love them- 
selves most when they are most in the wrong. They are 
allured by injustice, just as good women are allured by the 
honour due to their virtuous actions ; and the richer they 
are, the more sweet-tempered are they, just as the more 
beautiful they are, the greater pride do they take in their 
chastity. 
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It is right to leave the administration of affairs to the 
mother as long as the children are not, according to the 
laws, old enough to undertake the charge ; but that father 
has brought them up very badly who cannot expect them 
to be wiser and more efficient, when they have reached 
that age, than his wife, considering the ordinary weakness 
of the sex* 

Yet it would in truth be more contrary to nature to make 
the mother dependent on the discretion of her children. She 
should be liberally provided with the means to keep up her 
state according to the standing of her house and her age ; 
the more so as want and necessity are much more unsuitable 
and harder to bear for a woman than a man. I would rather 
lay this burden on the children than on the mother. 

As a general rule the soundest distribution of our property 
after death is, in my opinion, a distribution according to the 
custom of the country. The laws have considered the 
matter better than we ; and it is better to allow them to err 
in their choosing, than rashly to run the risk of miscarrying 
in ours. The property is properly speaking not our own, 
since, by a civil prescription and apart from ourselves, it is 
destined for certain successors. And, although we have 
some liberty to go outside the law, I hold that we must not, 
without great and very apparent reason, deprive one of what 
is his by fortune, and what common justice entitles him to. 
And it is an abuse of this liberty, and contrary to reason, to 
make it serve our own frivolous and private whims. 

My lot has been kind to me in not offering me occasions 
to tempt me, and to divert my inclination to follow the 
usual and lawful practice. 

I know of some on whom a long succession of attentions 
and good services is mere waste of time : a word taken ill is 
enough to blot out the merit of ten years. Fortunate is he 
who has the opportunity to oil their humour at this last 
crossing over ! The last action carries the day ; not the 
best and most frequent services, but the most recent and 
the most present, do the trick. Those are men who trifle 
with their last wills as we do with apples and rods in the case 
of children, to reward or punish every action of those who 
pretend an interest in them. It is a thing of too far-reachiag 
consequence and too much importance to be thus trotted 
out at every moment ; and in which wise men take their 
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stand once for all, having regard to reason and public 
observance. 

We lay these male substitutions too much to heart.^ And 
we expect a ridiculous eternity for our names. We also 
attach too much weight to vain conjectures regarding their 
future which their chidish minds suggest. Perhaps it might 
have been an injustice to dispossess me of my rank for being 
the dullest and most leaden-minded, the slowest and most 
unwilling at my lessons, not only of all my brothers, but of 
all the boys in my province, whether in mental or bodily 
exercises. It is foolishness to sift us in that extraordinary 
way on the faith of prognostics which so often turn out 
deceptive. If it is permissible to violate the rule and 
correct the choice which the destinies have made of our 
heirs, it may be done with more likelihood of reason in con- 
sideration of some extraordinary and abnormal physical 
deformity, some persistent and incorrigible blemish that, 
according to us who are great admirers of beauty, is likely 
to do serious harm. 

The amusing dialogue between Plato’s lawgiver and his 
citizens may dignify this discussion. ‘ What, they say, 
when they feel that their end is near, may we not dispose of 
our own to whom we please ? Ye Gods ! how cruel that it 
shall not be lawful for us, according as we have been served 
by our friends in our sickness, our old age and our affairs, to 
give them more or less at our own pleasure ! ’ To which the 
lawgiver replies in this fashion : ' My friends, seeing that 
you are no doubt soon to die, it is difficult for you both to 
know yourselves and to know what is yours, according to 
the Delphic inscription.^ I, who make the laws, maintain 
that neither do you belong to yourselves, nor does that 
belong to you which you enjoy. Both your goods and you 
belong to your family, both past and future. But still more 
do your family and your goods belong to the public. Where- 
fore, if some flatterer in your old age or your sickness should 
unseasonably solicit you, or if you should be impelled by 
some passion to make an unjust will, I wiU guard you 
against them. But, having regard to the general interest 

^ ^ And yet Montaigne at his death shared the same weakness, in leaving 
his estates and name to the youngest of his male descendants ; which 
proceeding led to a lawsuit which was only settled two centtirios later. 

^ Know thyself. 
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of the city and that of your family, I will establish laws and 
make you understand, what is only reasonable, that private 
interests should yield to the interest of the community. Go 
your way quietly and cheerfully whither human necessity 
calls you. It is for me, who regard not one thing more than 
another, and who, as far as I am able, look after the general 
interest, to take charge of what you leave behind you 

To return to my theme, it appears to me, I know not why, 
that women ought by no means to have the mastery of any 
kind over men, except the natural mastery of a mother ; ^ 
unless it be for the punishment of those who, led by some 
passionate mood, have voluntarily submitted to them. But 
this does not concern those elderly women of whom we are 
speaking. It is the reasonableness of this consideration 
which made us so ready to enact and give force to that law, 
which no one ever set eyes on, by which women are debarred 
from succeeding to the crown of France ; ^ and there is 
hardly a sovereignty in the world where it is not pleaded, as 
in our case, by probable reasons which authorize it ; but 
Fortune has given it more credit in some places than in 
others. 

It is dangerous to leave to their judgement the disposal of 
our succession according to the choice they will make of the 
children, which is at aU times unjust and capricious. For 
those unruly appetites and morbid tastes which they have 
at the time of their pregnancy, they have at all times in their 
soul. Commonly we see them devoted to the weakest and 
most puny, or to those, if they have such, who are still 
hanging on their neck. For, not having sufficient force of 
reason to choose and embrace those who deserve it, they are 
more likely to be carried away where the impressions of 
nature are most left to themselves ; like animals who know 
their young only as long as they hang on to their teats. 

Moreover it is easily seen by experience that this natural 
affection, to which we give so much authority, has very 
slender roots. For a very small gain mothers every day 
allow their children to be torn from their arms, in order to 
take charge of ours ; we make them abandon their own to 
some wretched nurse to whom we are not willing to commit 

^ This sweeping dictum was slightly modified by Mile de Gournay ; 
‘ it appears to me, on the whole, that few women are born who ought to 
have mastery, ficc.* * Known as the Salic Law. 
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ours, or to some goat, forbidding them not only to suckle 
their own, whatever danger these may thereby incur, but 
even to give any care to them, that they may devote them- 
selves entirely to the service of ours. And in most of them 
we soon see, begotten by habit, a bastard affection more 
vehement than the natural, and a greater solicitude for the 
preservation of the foster-children than of their own. 

And, speaking of goats, it is common in my neighbour- 
hood to see the women of the village, when they are unable 
to nurse the children from their own breast, calling in the 
aid of goats. And I have at this moment two lackeys who 
never drew woman’s milk longer than a week. These goats 
are very quickly trained to come and feed these little ones, 
to recognize their voice when they cry and run up to them. 
If any other but their nurseling is brought to them, they 
will refuse to feed it ; and the child in like manner will 
refuse to take milk from any other goat. The other day 
I saw one from whom they had taken away his goat, because 
his father had only borrowed her from one of his neighbours ; 
he could never take to the other that was brought to him, 
and died, doubtless of hunger. Animals change and bastard- 
ize their natural affections as readily as we. 

I believe that when Herodotus tells us that, in a certain 
district in Libya, the men and women mingle indiscrimin- 
ately, but that the child, when able to walk, will find out its 
father in a crowd, natural inclination guiding its first steps, 
there must be frequent mistakes.^ 

Now, when we consider this simple reason for loving our 
children, namely that we have begotten them, for which 
reason we call them our second selves, there is, methinks, a 
very different kind of production proceeding from us which 
is no less worthy of consideration. Tor that which we en- 
gender by the soul, the fruit of our mind, our heart and our 
abilities, is brought forth by a nobler part than that of the 
body, and is paore our own ; in this generation we are 
father and mother at the same time. These cost us much 
dearer and bring us more honour, if there is any good in 
them. For the worth of our other children is much more 
their own than it is ours, the share w^e have in them being 
very small ; but of these all the beauty, all the charm and 

^ Montaigne seems to have misread Herodotus, who says that the man 
is reputed to be the father whom the child most rosombies. 
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value are ours. !For that reason they represent us and re- 
flect us much more vividly than the others. 

Plato adds that these are immortal children that im- 
mortalize, nay that deify, their fathers, as in the case of 
Lycurgus, Solon, Minos. 

Now, history being full of examples of that common 
afl’ection of fathers to their children, it seemed to me not 
inappropriate to pick out one or two of this kind. 

Hehodorus, that good bishop of Tricea, chose rather to 
forfeit the dignity, the profit, and the devout hf e, of so vener- 
able a prelacy, than to sacrffice his daughter, a very pretty 
daughter that still lives, who is perhaps however a little 
too curiously and too wantonly tricked out for the daughter 
of a churchman and a priest, and in too erotic a fashion.^ 

There was one Labienus at Rome, a man of great worth 
and authority, who, amongst other qualities, was eminent in 
every branch of hterature. He was, I think, son of that 
great Labienus, the chief of the captains who served under 
Caesar in his Gallic war, and who afterwards, having joined 
the party of the great Pompey, conducted himself so valor- 
ously in that conflict, until Caesar defeated him in Spain. 
This Labienus of whom I am speaking, was an object of 
jealousy to many, on account of his great qualities, and, as 
seems likely, counted among his enemies the imperial 
courtiers and favourites of his day, on account of his inde- 
pendence and his antagonism, inherited from his father, to 
tyranny, with which we may well believe that his books and 
other writings were coloured. His adversaries prosecuted 
him before the Roman authorities, and succeeded in having 
several of his published works condemned to be burned. It 
was with him that this new example of penalty was begun, 
which was afterwards continued against several others at 
Rome, of punishing with death even writings and studies. 
As if there were not enough occasions and objects on which 
to exercise cruelty without bringing in things that Nature 
has exempted from all feeling and sufiering, such as our 
reputation and the products of our mind, and without 
applying corporal punishments to teachings and the monu- 
ments of the Muses ! 

^ Meaning the love -tale of Theagenea and Char idea. It seems that 
Heliodorus was elected to the bishopric on condition that he burned his 
novel, but preferred to sacrifice the dignity. 
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Now Labienus could not endure this loss or survive this 
progeny, so dear to him : he had himself conveyed and shut 
up alive in the tomb of his ancestors, thus providing for his 
suicide and burial at the same time. It would be difficult 
to show a more vehement paternal affection than that. 
Cassius Severus, a man of great eloquence and his intimate 
friend, seeiag his books being burned, exclaimed that by the 
same sentence they should have condemned him to be 
burned ahve with them, seeing that he carried and pre- 
served in his memory all that they contained. 

The like misfortune befell Cremutius Cordus, accused of 
having praised Brutus and Cassius in his books. That base, 
servile, and corrupt Senate, who deserved a worse master 
than Tiberius, condemned his writings to the flames. He 
was content to bear them company in death, and killed 
himself by abstaining from food. 

The good Lucan, having been condemned by that 
scoundrel of a Nero, in the last moments of his life, when his 
blood was wellnigh spent from out the veins of his arms, 
which at his request his physicians had lanced to bring on 
death, and when the cold had seized his extremities and was 
approaching his vital parts, the last thing he had in his 
memory was some of the lines from his poem on the Battle of 
Pharsalia, which he recited ; and he died with these last 
words on his lips. What was this but a tender and fatherly 
leave-taking of his children, resembling the adieux and close 
embraces with which we part from ours when we die, and 
the result of that natural inclination which recalls to our 
memory, in these last moments, the things we have held 
most dear in life ? 

Can we believe that Epicurus, who, being tormented at 
his death, as he said, by an acute colic, found his sole con- 
solation in the beauty of the teachings he left to the world, 
would have felt the same satisfaction in a number of well- 
born and well-brought-up children, if he had had them, as he 
had in the production of his pregnant writings, and that, if 
he had had the choice between leaving behind him a misshapen 
and ill-born child and a foolish and absurd book, he would 
not have chosen, and not he alone but any man of like 
genius, to incur the first misfortune rather than the other ? 
It would perhaps have been an act of impiety in Saint 
Augustine (to take an example), if, it being proposed to him 
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to bury either his writings, from which our religion gathers 
such abundant fruit, or Ms children, in case he had any, he 
had not rather chosen to bury his children.^ 

And I do not know that I would not much rather have 
begotten a perfectly shaped child by intercourse with the 
Muses than by intercourse with my wife. 

To this child, such as he is, what I give I give purely and 
irrevocably, as one gives to the children of one's body. The 
little good I have done him is no more at my disposal : he 
may know many things that I no longer know, and hold 
from me what I have not retained, and what I should have 
to borrow of him as from a stranger, if I had need 
of it.^ 

If he is richer than I, I am wiser than he. 

There are few men devoted to poetry who would not be 
prouder to be the father of the than of the handsomest 

boy in Rome ; and who would not more easily suffer the 
loss of the latter than of the former. For, according to 
Aristotle, of all craftsmen the poet is especially the one who 
is most in love with his work. 

It is difficult to believe that Epaminondas, who boasted 
of leaving no other posterity but daughters who would one 
day do their father credit (meaning the two noble victories 
which he had gained over the Lacedemonians) , would willingly 
have consented to exchange them for the most gorgeously 
handsome women in aH Greece ; or that Alexander and 
Caesar ever desired to be robbed of their great and glorious 
exploits of war, for the advantage of having sons and heirs, 
however perfect and accomplished they might be. 

Nay I doubt much whether Pheidias, or any other emi- 
nent sculptor, would so much desire the preservation and 
continuance of his natural children as he would that of an 
excellent statue, which with prolonged labour and study 
he had perfected according to art. And as to these furious 
and wicked passions with which fathers have sometimes 
been kindled for their daughters, or mothers for their sons, 
the same is also found in this other kind of parenthood : 
witness what they relate of Pygmalion, who, having built 
up the statue of a woman of singular beauty, fell so madly 

^ Saint Augustine had a son, as he tells us in his Confession, ‘ the child 
of his sin whom he called Adeodatus, ‘ Not-God-given 

^ Montaigne is of course speaking of his Essays. 

O 3 
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and desperately in love with his work, that to gratify his 
infatuation the gods had to inspire it with life : 

The ivory yields, 

Softening beneath his fingers ; nor retains 
Its rigid hardness. (Ovro.) 

CHAPTER 9 

OF THE ARhIS OF THE PARTHIANS 

I T is a bad habit and mark of great softness in the nobles 
of our day not to put on armour until the moment of 
greatest need, and to unburden themselves of it as soon as 
there is the shghtest indication of the danger being past. 
Whence proceed many irregularities. For when, at the 
moment of being attacked, all are rushing about and 
shouting for their arms, some are still engaged in lacing 
their cuirass whilst their comrades are already routed. Our 
fathers used to give their sallet, their lance and gauntlets 
to be held, but did not abandon the rest of their equipment 
until the day’s work was done. Our ranks are now thrown 
into disorder and confusion by the encumbrance of baggage 
and officers’ servants, who cannot leave their masters’ side 
by reason of being in charge of their armour. 

Livy says, speaking of our nation : Utterly unable to stand 
fatigue, they were scarce able to bear their arms on their 
shoulders. 

Some nations formerly went, and still go, into war without 
covering armour, or with such as was no protection : 

Bark helmets guard them, from the cork-tree peeled. (Virgil.) 

Alexander, the most daring of captains that ever lived, 
very rarely put on armour. And those of us who despise it 
very seldom have the worst of the bargain. Though now and 
then we see one killed for want of harness, there are nearly 
as many who have lost their lives through the encumbrance 
of armour, being embarrassed or galled and crushed by its 
weight or by a counter-blow, or otherwise. For it would 
seem indeed, considering the weight and thickness of that 
we wear, as if our only object were to protect ourselves, and 
we are more burdened than covered by it. We have enough 
to do, thus impeded and constrained, to support the load, 
as if we had to fight only with the brunt of our arms, and 
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as if we had not the same obligation to defend them as they 
have to defend us. 

Tacitus gives an amusing description of the warriors 
among our ancient Gauls, thus armed only to hold their 
ground, neither able to hurt nor capable of being hurt, nor 
of regaining their feet when struck down. 

LucuUus, seeing certain Median men-at-arms who formed 
the van of Tigranes’ army, in heavy and unwieldy armour, as 
in an iron prison, concluded that he could easily defeat them, 
and upon them he commenced his attack and his victory. 

And now that our musketeers are so formidable, I believe 
that a means will be discovered of immuring us to save us 
from them, and of dragging us into war shut up in bastions, 
like those carried by elephants in antiquity.^ 

The younger Scipio wets very far from sharing this idea, 
for he bitterly rebuked his soldiers for having scattered 
caltrops under water, at a part of the moat where the in- 
habitants of a town he was besieging were able to sally out 
upon him ; saying that those who attacked should think of 
their enterprise, and not of being afraid ; and he rightly 
feared that this cautionary measure might lull the vigilance 
of his own men when on guard. 

He also said to a young man who was showing off his fine 
buckler, ‘ It is truly beautiful, my son, but a Roman soldier 
should trust more to his right hand than his left 

Now it is only want of habit that makes the burden of our 
armour intolerable to us : 

Helm on the head and corselet on the breast 
Of both the knights, of whom I sing, was tied ; 

By night or day, since they unto this rest 
Had entered, never doffed and laid aside : 

For such to wear were easy as a vest 

To these, so wont the burden to abide. (Ariosto.) 

The Emperor Caracalla marched through the country on 
foot, armed at all points, when he led his army. The Roman 
foot-soldiers not only wore a morion and carried Iheir 
sword and shield (for, as to armour, says Cicero, they were 
so accustomed to have it always on their back, that it was 
no more a hindrance to them than their limbs, for they say 
that the arms of a soldier are his limbs ) ; but they carried at 
the same time a fortnight’s provision, and a certain number 
^ Surely a prevision of the modern ‘ tank *. 
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of stakes to make ramparts, up to sixty pounds in weight. 
And the soldiers of Marius, thus laden, were drilled to march 
five leagues in five hours, and six when there was any haste. 
Their military discipline was much ruder than ours, and also 
produced very different results. It is a thing to be marvelled 
at in this connexion that a Spartan soldier, being on a warlike 
expedition, was reproved for being seen under cover of a 
house. They were so inured to hardship that it was a dis- 
grace to be seen under any roof but the sky, in any kind of 
weather. The younger Scipio, when reforming his army in 
Spain, commanded his soldiers to eat only standing, and 
nothing cooked. On these terms we should not lead our 
men very far ! 

Moreover Marcellinus, a man bred up in the Eoman wars, 
minutely comments on the manner of arming of theParthians, 
and he remarks on it rather for being so different from that 
of the Romans.^ ' They had, he says, armour woven in the 
manner of little feathers, which did not hinder the motion 
of the body, and yet it was so strong that our spears re- 
bounded when coming into contact with it ’ (these are the 
scales so much in use with our forefathers). And he says 
in another place : ‘ Their horses were strong and hardy and 
covered with stout leather ; and they themselves were 
armed from head to foot with strong iron plates arranged 
so cunningly that at the joints of the limbs they adapted 
themselves to their movements. One might have thought 
they were men of iron, for they had head accoutrements so 
neatly fitted and so naturally imitating the shape and 
parts of the face, that there was no way of reaching them 
except through two little round holes corresponding with the 
eyes, which let in a little light, and slits at the place of the 
nostrils, through which they breathed with some difficulty.’ 

The enclosed limbs put life into the plates ; 

They move like living statues, fearsome sight ! 

^ The editions published during Montaigne’s lifetime had the following 
quaint passage, which was deleted in the ‘ Bordeaux MS. ’ : ‘ Now, by 
reason of its being very like our own, I was about to quote this passage 
from its author, having once taken the trouble of making a full com- 
parison, as far as I was able, between our az’mour and that of the Romans. 
But because this scrap of my notes was abstracted, with several others, 
by a man in my service, I will not rob him of the profit he expects to 
make by it. Besides, I should find great difficulty in chewing the meat 
twice over 
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BreatMng througii kindred steel. Like armed, the steeds 
With spiky fronts and iron shoulders move. 

Secure from T7ounds. (Clatjdlot.) 

There we have a description which very nearly recalls the 
equipment of a French man-at-arms with his bards. 

Plutarch says that Demetrius had two coats of mail made, 
each weighing six score pounds, for himseh and for Alcinus, 
the first warrior next to him, whilst the ordinary harness 
weighed only sixty pounds. 

CHAPTER 10 
OF BOOKS 

I MAKE no doubt but that I often speak of things which 
are better treated by the masters of the craft, and with 
more truth. What I write here is purely an essay of my 
natural faculties, and by no means of those I have acquired, 
and whoever shall catch me tripping in ignorance will have 
no hold over me ; for I could hardly be answerable to others 
for my dissertations, who am not answerable to myself, 
nor satisfied with them. Let him who is in search of know- 
ledge fish for it where it lurks ; there is nothing I so little 
profess. These are fancies of my own, by which I endeavour 
to make known, not things, but myself : I may haply know 
them some day, or perhaps I did once know them, whenever 
I chanced to light upon the passages where they were eluci- 
dated. But I remember them no more. 

And if I am a man of some reading, I am a man of no 
retention. 

So I promise no certainty, except it be to make known how 
far my knowledge of things extends at this moment. Let 
no one confine his attention to the matter, but to the shape 
I give to it. Let them see, in my borrowings, whether I 
have been able to choose the means of improving the idea. 
For I make others say what I am not able to say so well 
myself, now for want of words, now for want of understanding. 
I do not number my borrowings, I weigh them. And if 1 had 
wished to raise their value by number, I could have laden 
myself with twice as many. They are all, or very nearly all, 
of so famous and ancient names, that I think they reveal 
themselves sufficiently without my naming them. 

In respect of the arguments and ideas which I transplant 
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to my own soil and mix with my own, I have sometimes 
purposely omitted to name the author, in order to put a 
spoke in the wheels of those hasty critics who fall foul of all 
sorts of writings, especially recent writings of men still 
living, and in the vulgar tongue,^ which invites aU the 
world to discuss them, and which seems to them a proof 
that the conception and design are also vulgar. I should 
like to see them give Plutarch a fillip on my nose, and burn 
their fingers in abusing Seneca through me. I must hide my 
weakness behind those great names. 

I will love any one who will strip me of my feathers, I 
mean through clearness of judgement, and by merely dis- 
tinguishing the force and beauty of the language. For I, 
who, through lack of memory, am at every moment at a 
loss to sort them according to the place of their origin, can 
quite understand, by measuring my powers, that my soil 
is quite incapable of growing any of the too rich flowers I 
find planted in it ; and that all the fruits of my own growing 
could not pay for them. 

I am bound to hold myself responsible if I entangle my- 
self in my thoughts, and if there are inanities and blemishes 
in my writings that I am not sensible of, or of which, if 
pointed out to me, I should still be insensible. For faults 
often escape our eyes ; but the infirmity of judgement con- 
sists in not being able to perceive them when discovered by 
another. 

Knowledge and truth may dwell in us without judgement, 
and judgement also without them ; nay, the confession of 
ignorance is one of the best and surest testimonies of judge- 
ment I can think of. I have no other major-general to 
marshal my troops but chance. As my idle fancies present 
themselves I pile them up ; now they crowd upon me in a 
body, now they come creeping in single file. I wish to show 
my natural and ordinary pace, however much I may be off 
the track. I let myself go as I am. Besides, the subjects I 
treat here are not of so much importance but that they may 
be ignored or discussed casually and at random. 

I could indeed wish to have a more perfect understanding 
of things, but I do not wish to buy it as dear as it costs. My 
aim is to pass the remainder of my life quietly and not 

^ i. e., in French ; serious works, on philosophy, morals, history, &o., 
were usually written in Latin, 
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laboriously. There is nothing over which I would rack my 
brains, not even knowledge, however valuable it may be. 

In books I seek only pleasure through an honest pastime ; 
or, if I study, I seek only the knowledge which teUs me how 
to know myself, and teaches me to die well and to hve 
well : 

This the post my panting steeds shall reach. (Pkopertius.) 

If I come across any dijBficulties in my reading, I do not 
bite my nails over them ; after one or two attacks I give 
them up. If I were to dwell on them too long I should lose 
both myself and my time ; for I have an impulsive mind. 
What I do not see at the first onset I am less likely to see 
by persisting. I do everything lightheartedly : too strenu- 
ous and continuous efforts daze, sadden and weary my 
senses. My sight becomes confused and blurred. I am 
obliged to withdraw it and set to again by fits and starts ; 
just as, in order to judge of the gloss of a scarlet cloth, we are 
told to glance lightly at it, running the eyes over it several 
times, quickly and repeatedly. 

If this book bores me I take up another, and only give my 
mind to it at moments when I am weary of doing nothing. 
I do not take very readily to the moderns, because the 
ancient authors appear to me fuller and more virile ; nor to 
the Greek, because my mind is not satisfied with a puerile 
and prentice understanding.^ 

Among books simply amusing I find, of the moderns, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Rabelais,^ and The Kisses^ of 

^ Because he has not sufficient Greek to read it without difficulty, 

® It seems odd that Montaigne should class Rabelais among books 
‘ simply amusing and one can hardly believe that he did not see the 
deep meaning underlying that work. In his day there might have been 
danger in discussing its more serious import. Hence we may believe 
that the above words are a ‘ blind ’. Johann Everts (Johannes Secundus) 
was a Dutchman who died at the age of twenty-five. He published a 
score of Latin poems under the title Basia, in the Catullian style. His 
prefatory ‘ Epigram to the grammarians ; why he writes wantonly ’ was 
calculated to appeal to Montaigne’s dislike of pedantry ; 

You ask me why I sport in wanton strains, 

Why love in every verse luxuriant reigns ; 

Because I would not have dull pedants cumber 
My light effusions with their learned lumber. 

If lives of sainted men inspired my lays, 

Or if I sang heroic Caesar’s praise, 
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Johannes Secundus, ii they may be classed in this category, 
worth reading for pastime. As to the Amadis^ and that sort 
of book, they did not enjoy the favour of interesting me 
even in my boyhood. I will say even this, whether boldly 
or foolhardily, that, not to mention Ariosto, even the good 
Ovid no longer tickles this old, heavy soul of mine ; his 
facihty and his fictions, which once charmed me, have now 
little power to entertain me. 

I speak my opinions freely in all things, even those which 
perhaps exceed my capacity, and which I do not conceive to 
be in any wise under my j urisdiction. My opinion of them is 
intended to show the measure of my sight, not the measure 
of the things themselves. When I find I have no liking for 
Plato's AxiochuSi which with all due respect for such an 
author, appears to me a work without power, I do not trust 
my judgement.^ It is not so fatuous as to set itself against 
the authority of so many other famous judgements of anti- 
quity, which it regards as its masters and'teachers, and in 
whose company it would rather be content to err. It blames 
itself, and condemns itself either to stop at the outer rind, 
not being able to penetrate to the heart, or to view the thing 
by a false light. It is content with only securing itself from 
confusion and disorder ; as to its own weakness it frankly 
acknowledges and confesses it. It thinks it gives a right 
interpretation of things as they appear to it, but its sight 
is feeble and imperfect. 

Most of Aesop’s Fables are capable of being understood and 
explained in several ways. They who moralize them choose 
some point of view which squares well with the fable, but 
in most cases it is only a first and superficial point of view ; 
there are others, more alive, more essential, and more 
inward, to which they have not been able to penetrate : that 
is my case. 

But to continue my journey, I have always been of 

What notes (oppressive weight !) must I endure ; 

What comments, obvious readings to obscure ; 

What tedious stuff conceived by addled brains, 

To boys the certain cause of future pains ! 

There are two or three English translations of these poems, which are 
‘ wanton ’ without being licentious. 

^ The Axiochus is no longer regarded as a work of Plato, and Montaigne 
had no need to distrust his judgement. 
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opinion that in poetry Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace 
hold the first place by a long way, and especially Virgil in his 
Oeorgics, which I consider the most accomplished of all 
poetical works, m comparison with which we may reacUly 
admit that there are some passages m the Aeneid to which 
the author, iE he had had the leisure to do so, might have 
given a few more turns with the comb. And the fifth book 
of the Aeneid seems to me the most perfect. 

I also love Lucan, and readily seek his companionship, not 
so much for his style as for his own worth and the truth of his 
opinions and judgements. As for the good Terence, that 
personification of the charm and daintiness of the Latin 
tongue, I think it is wonderful how he depicts to the life the 
motions of soul and the manners and customs of our own day ; 
at every turn our actions send me back to him. I cannot 
read him, however often, without discovering in him some 
new charm and beauty. 

Those who lived near Virgil’s time protested when some 
compared Lucretius to him. I am of opinion that they can- 
not really be placed on a par, but I find it difficult to con- 
firm myself in that belief when I find myself held by some 
fine passage in Lucretius.^ If they were so piqued by this 
comparison, what would they say of the dull and barbarous 
stupidity of those who now compare Ariosto to him ? And 
what would Ariosto himself say ? 

An age of coarseness and stupidity ! (Catullus.) 

I think the ancients had still more reason to protest against 
Plautus being matched with Terence (the latter savours 
much more of the gentleman) than against the comparison 
of Lucretius with Virgil. It says much for the estimation 
and preference of Terence that the father of Roman 
eloquence^ has him, alone of his class, so often on his lips ; 
as does also the verdict which the &st critic among the 
Roman poets passes upon his fellow-dramatist.^ 

^ Lucretius was the apostle of the Epicurean doctrine in his Pe 
Natwa Remm, a poem written in forcible and often sublime style, un- 
equalled in any other language for vigour of thought and depth of bitter 
feeling. He had a powerful influence on Montaigne, who quotes him 
almost as often as any other writer. 

“ The father of Roman eloquence is Cicero, who frequently quotes 
Terence. The first critic is Horace, who says in his Art of Poetry : ‘ Our 
fathers praised both the rhythm and the wit of Plautus ; their admira- 
tion, T say, was too good-natui’ed, not to say foolish.* 
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It has often struck me that those of our day who meddle 
with the writing of comedies (including the Italians, who 
are rather happy in them) use up three or four plots of 
Terence or Plautus to make one of their own. They will 
crowd into a single comedy five or six tales of Boccaccio. 
What makes them thus load themselves with matter is 
the diffidence they feel in their own power to please ; they 
must needs find a body to lean upon ; and not having 
enough original matter of their own to interest us, they try 
to entertain us with the story. With my author it is 
just the other way : the perfections and beauties of his 
style of language make us lose our appetite for his subject. 
His daintiness and pretty conceits hold us throughout. 
He is so amusing all through, 

Clear and like unto a limpid stream, (Horace.) 

and so fills our soul with his charms that we forget those of 
his plot. 

This same consideration carries me further. I observe 
that the good ancient poets avoided affectation and the 
diligent search after, not only fantastic sublimities in the 
manner of the Spaniards and the Petrarchists, but even 
those milder and more restrained conceits which form the 
ornament of all the poetical works of the succeeding periods. 
And yet there is no good critic who misses them in those 
ancients, and who does not incomparably more admire the 
even polish and that perpetual pleasingness and flowering 
beauty of Catullus’ epigrams than all the stings with which 
Martial sharpens the tails of his. 

The reason of this is the same I gave a little while ago, 
and which Martial uses about himself : He had the less need 
of any great efforts, since his subject supplied the place of wit. 
The former make us relish them without exciting themselves 
and making frantic efforts ; they find matter for laughter 
everywhere without tickling themselves. The latter have 
need of outside help : having little wit they need more 
body ; they ride on horseback because they are not strong 
enough on their own legs. 

Just as at our balls those men of low origin who keep 
dancing schools, unable to copy the dignified bearing of our 
nobility, try to win our applause with daring leaps and other 
odd movements and mountebank’s tricks. And the ladies 
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find it cheaper to show ofi in those dances in which they can 
twist and wriggle their bodies about than in certain other 
stately dances, in which they need simply to tread a natural 
measure and adopt an unaffected carriage and their ordinary 
grace. I have also seen excellent clowns, in their everyday 
dress and with their ordinary face, give us all the pleasure 
which they can derive from their art ; whilst the novice 
who has not been so highly trained is obliged to whiten his 
face and disguise himself, and assume the most ridiculous 
postures and ferocious grimaces, in order to make us laugh. 

This conception of mine is nowhere better seen than in a 
comparison of the Aeneid and the Orlando Furioso, The 
former we see in swift flight on strong and lofty wing, ever 
intent on his purpose ; the latter, fluttering and hopping 
from tale to tale, as it were from branch to branch, never 
trusting to his wings but for a very short flight, and alighting 
every moment, lest his breath and strength should fail ; 

As bees essay their wings in brief excursions. (Vikgil.) 

Those then are, in this kind of subject, the authors that 
please me most. As to my other reading, in which a little 
more profit is mingled with the pleasure, and which teaches 
me to bring order into my opinions and morals, the books 
that serve my purpose are Plutarch, now that he has been 
turned into French, and Seneca. They both have this 
notable advantage, so agreeable to my humour, that the 
knowledge I seek in them is treated in disconnected pieces 
and demands no prolonged labour, of which I am incapable ; 
such are the minor works of Plutarch and Seneca’s Letters, 
which are the best things he wrote, and the most profitable. 
It needs no great effort to sit down to them, and I leave 
them when I please ; for they have no seq[uence or depend- 
ence upon one another. 

These two authors meet in most of their opinions, when 
they are true and profitable, and Fortune brought them into 
the world at about the same period. Both were tutors to 
two Roman emperors ; both came from a foreign country ; 
both were rich and powerful.^ Their teaching is of the 

^ Seneca was born about 4 B. o., Plutarch about A. d. 46 ; Seneca was 
tutor to Nero, who afterwards condemned him to death (see chapter 36 
of this book), and Plutarch is supposed to have been Trajan’s tutor; 
Seneca came from Cordova in Spain, Plutarch from Bocotia in Greece. 
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m PLUTARCH AND SENECA 

cream of philosophy, and is presented in simple and 
pertinent fashion. Plutarch is more uniform and steady ; 
Seneca more variable and wavering. The latter labours and 
strives with all his might to arm virtue against weakness, 
fear, and vicious appetites ; the former appears to regard 
them as less formidable, and disdains to quicken his pace and 
stand on his guard against them. Plutarch’s opinions are 
Platonic, moderate and accommodated to pohte society ; 
the other’s are Stoical and Epicurean, more remote from the 
ordinary, but, in my opinion, more suited to the individual 
and more solid. Seneca seems rather to favour the tyranny 
of the Emperors of his time, for I hold for certain that he 
forces his judgement when he condemns the cause of those 
generous assassins of Caesar ; Plutarch is free throughout. 
Seneca abounds in points and salhes, Plutarch in matter. 
The former moves you and kindles your ardour ; the latter 
satisfies you more and pays you better. He guides, the 
other drives. 

As for Cicero, the works of his which serve my purpose 
are those which treat of Philosophy, especially Moral 
Philosophy. But, to confess the truth boldly (for, since we 
have cleared the barriers of impudence, there is nothing 
more to curb us), his style of writing appears to me tedious, 
like the style of others that resemble him. For his prefaces, 
definitions, divisions and etymologies take up the greater 
part of his work. What there is of pith and marrow is 
smothered by these lengthy dressings. When I have spent 
an hour in reading him, which is a great deal for me, and 
try to recall what sap and substance I have extracted from 
it, most of the time I find nothing but wind ; for he has not 
yet come to the arguments which support his proposition, or 
the reasons which properly touch on the difficulty I am 
seeking to solve. For me, who only ask to become wiser, 
not more learned or eloquent, these logical and Aristotelian 
premisses are not to the purpose : I should like him to 
begin with the conclusions. I understand well enough what 
is meant by Death or Pleasure ; there is no need to waste 
time in anatomizing them. 

I look for good and solid reasons at the outset, that will 
teach me to resist their attack. Neither grammatical 
subtleties nor an ingenious tissue of words and argumenta- 
tions will serve. I like reasons that charge at once into the 
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heart of the question ; his keep on feebly beating about 
the bush. They are good enough for the school, for the bar 
or the pulpit, when we have leisure to take a nap, and a 
quarter of an hour later are in time to pick up the thread 
of the discourse. It is the kind of talk that is needed to 
win over a judge, by hook or by crook, or to use with 
children and the common people, with whom we have to 
exhaust the subject, in the hope that some of it will stick. 

I have no need of any one who strives to arouse my 
attention and shouts at me fifty times Or oyez ^ ^ after 
the manner of our heralds. The Romans used to say in 
their religion Hoc age and we in ours say Sursum cordaH 
These are so many words wasted on me. I come fully pre- 
pared from the house. I need neither enticement nor sauce ; 
I can very well eat my meat quite raw, and these prelimina- 
ries and hors d' oeuvres, instead of whetting my appetite, only 
paU and weary it. 

Will the licence of these times excuse my sacrilegious 
audacity when I say that in my opinion even Plato’s 
Dialogues drag, and that their matter is too much drowned 
in words ; and that I regret the time spent on these long 
drawn-out and needless preliminary talks by a man who had 
so many better things to say ? My ignorance of the language 
will be a better excuse for my not appreciating its beauties. 

In general I demand books that offer the results of 
learning, not those that build it up. 

The two first mentioned,^ and Pliny, and their like, have 
no Hoc age ; they prefer readers who have already disposed 
themselves to attention ; or if they have, it is a substantial 
Hoc age that has a body of its own. 

I am also fond of reading the Letters to Atticus,® not only 
because they contain very full information on the history 
and affairs of his time, but much more because they dis- 
close his private opinions. For I have a particular curiosity, 
as I have said elsewhere, to know the soul and the genuine 
opinions of my authors. Prom the samples of their writings 

^ Or oyez I now listen ! The old bellmen or town-criers in England 
used to begin their announcements with ‘ Oyes, Oyes, Oyes ! ’ Hoc age, 
give heed ! was used by the Roman priests when sacrificing, to exhort 
the people to be quiet 'and give attention. Sursum corAa, lift up your 
hearts ! is similarly used in the Roman Catholic mass. 

Plutarch and Seneca. By Cicero. 
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which they exhibit on the stage of the world we may form 
an opinion of their talents indeed, but not of their morals or 
of themselves. I have a thousand times regretted that we 
have lost the book Of Virtue which Brutus wrote ; for it is 
a fine tiling to learn the theory from one who is so well up in 
the practice. But, seeing that the preaching and the preacher 
are two different things, I am as pleased to see Brutus re- 
flected in Plutarch as I should be to see him in his own book. 
I would rather have a true report of the famihar chat he had 
with some one of his intimate friends in his tent on the eve 
of a battle, than the speech he delivered to his army on the 
next day ; and of what he did in his study or chamber than 
what he did m the Forum or the Senate.^ 

As to Cicero, I share the common opinion that,^ except for 
his learning, he was intellectually not very eminent. He 
was a good citizen and good-natured, which is usual^ with 
fat and jovial men,^ such as he was ; but, without lying, I 
may say that he had his good share of weakness and ambi- 
tious vanity. And yet I am at a loss how to excuse him for 
having esteemed his poetry worth publishing. It is no 
great blemish in a man to write bad verse, but it shows a 
want of judgement in him not to have felt how unworthy his 
poetry was of the glory of his name. 

As to his eloquence, it is entirely beyond comparison ; 
I believe that no man will ever equal him.® 

The younger Cicero, who resembled his father only in 
name, one day whilst he was m command in Asia, had a 
number of strangers at his table, and among others Cestius, 
who was seated at the lower end, as men often thrust them- 
selves upon the open tables of the great. Cicero inquiring 
of one of his men who he was, he told him his name ; but as 
one whose thoughts are elsewhere and forgets the answer 
made to him, he afterwards asked him again two or three 
times. The servant, in order not to have the trouble of 

^ According to Plntarck (G. Long’s translation) Cicero ‘ was lean and 
had little flesh, and, owing to weakness of stomach, ho took little food 

® In the earlier editions we find these words, deleted m the ‘ Bordeaux 
MS. ’ : ‘ And yet he did not stand out so pre-eminent as Virgil did in 
poetry ; for very soon after him there were several who thought they 
equalled or even surpassed him, though on very false pretences. But no 
one ever thought to compare himself with Virgil. And in this connexion 
I will add a story.’ 
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repeating the same thing so often, and to make the stranger 
known by some circumstance, said, ‘ It is that Cestius of 
whom it was told you that he thinks very little of your 
father’s eloquence compared with his own/ Cicero, stung 
to^ anger by this, immediately ordered poor Cestius to be 
seized and had him soundly flogged in his presence. A very 
uncivil host ! 

Even among those who, all things considered, esteemed 
his eloquence to be incomparable, there were some who, 
notwithstanding, remarked some faults in it, among them 
that great Brutus, his friend, who spoke of it as a broken and 
enervated eloquence. The orators who lived near his time 
also reprehended in him his curious habit of bringing in a 
certain long cadence at the end of his periods, and especially 
noted the words esse videafur (it would seem to be), which he 
uses so often. For my part, I prefer a cadence that falls 
shorter, cut into iambics. Yet at times, though infrequently, 
he very rudely mixes up his measures. My ear took note 
of this passage : Ego vero me minus din senem esse mallem^ 
quam esse senem antequam essem (I had rather be old a shorter 
time, than be old before my time). 

The historians are my right-hand ball ; ^ they are enter- 
taining and easy, and at the same time man in general, 
whom I seek to know, appears there more alive and entire 
than anywhere else ; there we see the diversity and truth 
of his inward nature, in the gross and in detail, the variety 
of the means by which he is knit together,^ and the accidents 
which threaten him. 

Now the writers of biographies are most suited to my pur- 
pose, since they dwell on intentions more than on iacidents, 
more on that which proceeds from within than on that 
which happens without. That is why, in all kinds, Plutarch 
is the man for me. I am very sorry that we have not a 
dozen of Laertius,® or that he is not more v/idely known or 

^ The right-hand ball in tennis being the easier to play. 

“ i. e., the diversity with which the same good and bad qualities are 
combined to form different characters. 

^ Diogenes Laertius flourished in the second or third century a. c., and 
wrote Lives of the Philosophers, a work that contains a mass of interesting 
information regarding the private life and habits of the most eminent 
philosophers of antiquity. From this source Montaigne drew nearly all 
his anecdotes concerning them. 
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better understood. For I am not less curious to know the 
fortunes and the lives of these great teachers of the world 
than to know the diversity of their teachings and ideas. 

In this kind of historical study we must peruse without 
distinction all kinds of authors, both old and new, both 
gibberish and French, to learn in them the things of which 
they variously treat. 

But Caesar is, in my opinion, particularly deserving of 
study, not only for the knowledge of history, but for himseh : 
so perfect and eminent is he above all the rest, although 
Sallust be one of the number. Indeed I read him with rather 
more reverence and respect than one feels in reading human 
works, considering him now in himself, through his actions 
and his miraculous greatness, now in the purity and 
inimitable polish of his language, wherein he surpassed not 
only all the historians, as Cicero says, but perhaps Cicero 
himself. And he speaks of his enemies with such sincerity of 
judgement that, saving the false colours with which he tries 
to cover his evil cause and the filth of his pestilential 
ambition, I think there is nothing to be said against him but 
that he speaks too sparingly of himself. For he could not 
have performed so many great things without having had a 
much greater share in them than he lays claim to. 

I like the historians who are either very simple or of the 
first order. The simple, who have nothing of their own to 
mix with their story, who only collect carefully and dili- 
gently everything that comes to their notice, and faithfully 
record all things without picking and choosing, leave it 
entirely to our judgement to discern the truth. 

Among these, for example, is the good Froissart, who 
marches to his undertaking with so frank an artlessness 
that, when he makes a mistake, he is not at all afraid of 
acknowledging and correcting the same in the place where 
it has been pointed out to him. He records even the divers 
rumours that were current, as well as the different accounts 
that were given to him. It is the naked and unshaped 
matter of history ; every man may profit by it according 
to his understanding. 

The really eminent ones, having the ability to choose what 
is worth knowing, are able to sift two different accounts 
and select that which is the more likely to be true ; knowing 
the characters of princes and their way of thinking they 
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infer their intentions and put fitting words into their 
mouths. They are right in assuming an authority to direct 
our belief according to their own ; but this gift certainly 
belongs to few. 

Those who lie between the two (comprising the generality 
of them) spoil all : they will chew our bits for us ; they 
assume the right to judge, and consequently to bend history 
according to their fancy. For as soon as the judgement 
inclines to one side, one cannot help twisting and turning 
the narrative to that bias. They take upon themselves to 
choose what things are worth knowing, and often conceal 
from us such and such a word, such and such a secret deed, 
which might have been more informative ; omitting as 
incredible the things they do not understand, and perhaps 
also many a thing from their inabihty to tell it in good Latin 
or French. Let them boldly display their eloquence and 
their reasons, let them judge according to their fancy ; but 
let them also leave us something to judge after them, and 
let them not alter or apportion, by their choosings and theh 
curtailings, anything of the substance of the matter, but 
rather deliver it to us pure and entire in all its dimensions. 

For the most part, and especially in these latter times, the 
charge of writing history is committed to men picked out 
from among the humbler classes, who have no other qualifi- 
cation but a command of choice language ; as if we sought to 
learn grammar of them ! And they, being only hired to that 
end and having nothing for sale but their tittle-tattle, are 
right in making that their principal concern. So with a 
store of fine words they go and make up a beautiful hotch- 
potch of reports picked up at the street corners of the cities. 

The oiily good histories are those written by the men 
themselves who were at the head of affairs, or who shared in 
the conduct of them, or who at least had the good fortune 
to conduct others of a like nature. Of this kind are almost 
all the Greek and Eoman histories. For, several eye- 
witnesses having written on the same subject (as used to be 
the case at that time when greatness and learning usually 
met together in the same person), if there is any error, it 
must be a marvellously slight one, and on a very question- 
able incident. What can we expect of a physician discussing 
war, or of a scholar discussing the intentions of princes ? 

To observe how scrupulous the Romans are in this 
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respect, we need but quote this example i Asinius Pollio ^ 
discoyered that even Caesar, in his histories, fell into 
occasional error through not having had eyes in every part 
of his army, and giving credit to individuals who often re- 
ported matters to him that were not sufficiently verified ; or 
perhaps through not having been carefully enough informed 
by his lieutenants of things they had conducted in his 
absence. From this example we may see what a delicate 
thing it is to search after the truth, when we cannot fully 
believe the account of a battle given by the man who was 
in command, nor trust the soldiers to give a true report of 
what happened in their presence, unless, after the method 
of a judicial inquiry, we confront the witnesses and hear 
the opposite views, and accept the facts only when proved 
in their minutest ciccumstances. Truly the knowledge we 
have of our own affairs is very much looser. But this matter 
has been sufficiently handled by Bodin,^ and according to 
my conception. 

In order a little to meet the deficiency of my treacherous 
memory (which is so extreme that I have chanced more than 
once to pick up a book, thinking it was new and unknown to 
me, and discovered, from notes I had scribbled in it, that I 
had carefully read it a few years before),^ I have for some 
time adopted the habit of adding a note at the end of each 
book (that is, of those I do not intend to read again), re- 
cording the time when I finished reading it and the opinion 
I had formed of it as a whole ; in order thereby to recall at 
least the character and general idea I had conceived of the 
author’s personality when reading it. I will here transcribe 
a few of these annotations. 

Here is what I wrote about ten years ago in my Guicciar- 
dini^ (for, whatever language my book speaks, I speak 
to it in my own) : ‘ He is a diligent historiographer from 

^ 0. Asinius Pollio, orator, poet, historian, and soldier, 76 b. c.-a. d. 4, 
very little of whose work has survived. 

^ A reference to a work by Jean Bodin entitled Methodus ad facilcm 
historiamm cognitionem (1568). 

* The present translator can lay claim to exactly the same oxporionco, 
It seems to be pretty convincing evidence of Montaigne’s dofoctivo 
memory, which has frequently been doubted. 

* Francesco 0 uicciardiiii, an Italian statesman and historian, nearly 
contemporary with Montaigne, who wrote a long and laboured liistory 
of his own times. See Macaulay’s anecdote in the Essay on Burleigh. 
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whom we may learn, I think, as accurately as from any 
other, the truth of the affairs of his time ; in most of which, 
besides, he was himself an actor, holding an honourable 
position. There is nothing to show that he has disguised 
matters through hatred, favour, or vanity ; this is evidenced 
by the outspoken judgements he passes upon the great, and 
especially those from whom he had received advancement 
and who had employed his services, such as Pope Clement 
the Seventh. As to the part upon w^hich he seems most to 
pride himself, his digressions and dissertations, some of them 
are good and enriched with some fine touches. But he 
revelled too much in them. Por, in order to leave nothing 
unsaid, having a subject so full and ample and almost in- 
exhaustible, he becomes wearisome ; it savours a little of 
scholastic cackle. I have also remarked this, that in 
judging so many persons and actions, so many motives and 
intentions, he never puts anything down to the score of 
virtue, religion or conscience, as though these qualities were 
utterly extinct in the world ; and, however fine any action 
may appear in itself, he always discovers for it some wielded 
motive or some hope of gain. It is impossible to imagine 
that, among the infinite number of actions that he criticizes, 
there was not occasionally one which was prompted by 
reason. Corruption can never infect men so universally but 
that some will escape the contagion. That makes me suspect 
that a certain measure of wickedness was to his liking ; 
and it may perhaps be that he judged others by himself.' 

In my Philippe de Commines I find this : ‘ You will find his 
language pleasing and agreeable, of a native simplicity ; the 
narrative clear, evidently reflecting the author’s sincerity, 
free from vanity w^hen speaking of himself, and from partiality 
and envy when speaking of others ; his speeches and 
exhortations accompanied with good zeal and truth rather 
than with any uncommon talent ; and throughout, authority 
and gravity, which bespeak him a man of good extraction, 
and brought up to great affairs.' 

On the Memoirs of Monsieur du Bellay : ‘ It is always a 
pleasure to see things written about by one who knows by 
experience how they should be conducted ; but it cannot 
be denied that in these two lords ^ we may discover a great 

^ The Memoirs of Martin dn Bellay include those of his brother 
Guillaume de Langoy. 
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falling-off from the outspoken freedom that is conspicuous 
in the older historians of their sort, such as the Sire de 
Joinville, the intimate friend of Saint Louis, Eginhard, 
Charlemagne’s chancellor, and, of more recent memory, 
Philippe de Commines. This is rather a plea for King Francis 
against the Emperor Charles the Fifth, than a history. I 
will not believe that they have altered any of the general 
facts ; but they make it their business to twist the judge- 
ment of events, often, contrary to reason, to our advantage, 
and to omit whatever is ticklish in the life of their master. 
Witness the disgrace and downfall of Messieurs de Mont- 
morency and de Brion, which they ignore ; nay, Madame 
d’Estampes is not even mentioned by name. One may 
cover up secret actions ; but to hush up what all the world 
knows, and matters that have produced results known to 
the public, and of such consequence, is an inexcusable fault. 
In short, whoever would have a full knowledge of King 
Jrancis and the happenings of his time, will, if he takes my 
advice, look elsewhere. The profit to be gained from this 
work consists in the detailed account of the battles and 
warlike exploits in which these gentlemen were engaged ; 
in a few speeches and private actions of several Princes of 
the time ; and the intrigues and negotiations conducted by 
the Seigneur de Langey, which are replete with many things 
worth knowing, and some dissertations above the common.’ 

[‘ In this chapter Montaigne reveals himself as the best and the first 
in date of the literary critics of the sixteenth century. In his ranking of 
the Latin poets, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace, he expressed 
views which were new in his day, but are now well established, and which 
denote a very correct and very sure taste. None of the poets and critics 
of the period showed the same discrimination in judging the classical 
works of antiquity.’— Dr. A. Armaingaud.] 


CHAPTER 11 
OF CRUELTY 

I IMAGINE Virtue to be something else and something 
more noble than the propensity to goodness that is born 
with us. The well-born and naturally well-regulated mind 
follows the same path, and produces the same actions as the 
virtuous mind. But Virtue somehow rings too great and is 
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too active to allow itself, by a bappy disposition, to be 
meekly and calmly led in the train of reason. The man 
who, by reason of a meek and easy-going nature, despises 
injuries received, does a very fine and praiseworthy thing. 
But he who, provoked and stung to anger by an injury, 
arms himself with the arms of reason against that furious 
desire for revenge, and, after a great struggle, masters it in 
the end, without doubt does a great deal more. The former 
does well, the latter acts virtuously. The first action might 
be called good, the other, virtuous. For the name of 
Virtue, I think, presupposes difficulty and contradiction, 
and cannot be exercised without opposition. It is for that 
reason perhaps that we call God good, mighty, liberal and 
just, but we do not call him virtuous. His works are alto- 
gether natural and effortless. 

Of the philosophers, not only Stoics, but even Epicureans 
— (for in putting the former on a higher level than the 
latter I follow the common practice, which is wrong, in 
spite of the sly witticism with which Arcesilaus answered 
a man who taunted him with the fact that many men 
passed from his school to the Epicurean, but never the 
other way. ‘ I can quite believe it : cocks are often made 
capons, but capons are never made cocks.’ For, in truth, 
in strength of mind and austerity of opinions and precepts 
the Epicurean sect in no wise yields to the Stoic. And it 
was a Stoic who, more honest than those disputants who, 
to combat Epicurus and load their own dice, make him say 
things he never contemplated, twisting his words awry, 
and, usurping the grammarian’s licence, argue into his 
language a different meaning and a different belief to that 
which they knew he had in his mind and showed in his 
morals, said that he gave up being an Epicurean upon this 
consideration among others, that he found their road too 
lofty and inaccessible ; and they ivho are called lovers of 
pleasure, being in fact lovers of honesty and justice, cultivate 
and practise all the virtues [Cicero]) ; — of the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophers, I say, there are some who decided 
that it was not enough to have the soul in good trim, well- 
regulated and well-disposed to Virtue. It was not enough 
that we should be resolute in word and deed, and beyond 
the reach of Fortune ; but we should also seek occasions 
to be put to the proof. They think that we should go in 
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quest of pain, indigence and contempt, in order to fight 
them and keep our souls in breath : Virtue provoked is 
greatly strengthened (Seneca). 

That is one of the reasons why Epaminondas, who was 
also of a third sect/ refuses the wealth that Fortune gives 
into his hands by very lawful means, in order, he says, to 
have to battle with poverty ; and in these straitened 
circumstances he held on to the last. 

Socrates, I think, put himself upon a much ruder trial, 
keeping for his exercise his wife’s bad temper ; which is to 
fence with the button off. 

Metellus, having, alone of ail the Eoman senators, taken 
upon him, by dint of his virtue, to resist the violence of 
Saturninus, Tribune of the people at Eome, who tried by 
might and main to pass an unjust law in favour of -the 
plebeians, and having thereby incurred the dreadful penal- 
ties that Saturninus had provided for such as refused, 
talked with those who, in this extremity, were walking 
with him in the Forum, in these terms : ‘ To do an ill 
action is too easy and too base ; to do a good one that 
involves you in no danger, is quite common : but it is the 
proper duty of a virtuous man to do great and good things, 
though he risks everything by it.’ 

These words of Metellus very clearly set forth what 
I desired to make out, that Virtue declines the company of 
Facility ; and that that easy and gentle incline down 
which are guided the regular steps of a good natural dis- 
position is not the way of true Virtue. She asks for a rugged 
and thorny path ; she would have either outside difficulties 
to wrestle with, like those of Metellus, by means of which 
Fortune delights to break the speed of her career, or internal 
difficulties that our inordinate appetites and the imper- 
fections of our nature place in her way. 

So far my way has been smooth. But at the end of this 
discussion this fancy comes into my mind that the soul of 
Socrates, which is the most perfect that has come to my 
knowledge, should be, according to my reckoning, a soul 
little deservmg of commendation. For I cannot conceive 
this man to have been besieged by any vicious lusts. I can- 
not imagine any difficulty or constraint in the way of his 
virtue. I know his reason to have been so powerful a 
^ The Pythagorean. 
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mistress over him that she would neyer have allowed 
a vicious appetite even to arise in him. I have nothing 
to set against a virtue so sublime as his. I seem to see her 
marching with a victorious and triumphant step, in state 
and at her ease, without hindrance or disturbance. If 
Virtue can shine only through the conflict of contrary 
desires, shall we therefore say that she cannot dispense 
with the help of vice, and that to vice she owes it that she 
is held in honour and repuoe ? What should we say of that 
noble and generous Epicurean voluptuousness, which makes 
such a show of tenderly cherishing Virtue in its bosom, and 
there makes her frolic, giving her disgrace, fevers, poverty, 
death, and tortures, for toys to play with ? If I take it for 
granted that perfect Virtue is known by her combating 
and patiently enduring pain, by bearing up against the 
attacks of the gout without being thrown ofl her balance ; 
if I allow hardships and difficulties to be her necessary aim : 
what shall we say of the Virtue raised to such a pitch as not 
only to despise pain but to rejoice in it, and to feel tickled 
by the pangs of a violent colic, which is that which the 
Epicureans have established, and of which many of them 
by their actions have given us very certain proofs ? As 
have many others who, I find, have actually exceeded even 
the rules of their teaching. 

Witness the younger Cato. When I see him dying and 
plucking out his boTrels, I cannot be satisfied with simply 
believing thc^t his mind was then wholly free from distress 
and horror ; I cannot believe that he merely maintained 
that attitude which the rules of the Stoic sect prescribed, 
calm, impassive, emotionless ; there was, it seems to me, in 
the virtue of this man too much sap and virility to stop 
there. I believe that without doubt he felt a sensual 
pleasure in an action so noble, and that he felt a greater 
satisfaction in it than in any other action of his life : He 
departed this life, rejoicing in having found a motive for 
leaving it (Cicero). 

I am so far advanced in that belief that I begin to question 
whether he would have wished to be robbed of the oppor- 
tunity of so heroic an achievement. And, if I were not held 
in check by consideration of the goodness which made him 
espouse the public interest more than his own, I could 
readily fall in with this opinion, that he was grateful to 
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Fortune for having put his virtue to so noble a test, and for 
having favoured that brigand ^ in treading under foot the 
ancient freedom of his country. I seem to read in that 
action I know not what exultation in his soul, and the ex- 
pression of an extraordinary pleasure and manly volup- 
tuousness, w’hen she considered the nobility and sublimity 
of his deed : 

Embracing death with desperate ferocity, (Hoeace.) 

not goaded by any hope of fame, according to the popular 
and efieminate opinion of some, for that is too mean a con- 
sideration to touch a heart so generous, so haughty and so 
unbending ; but by the beauty of the thing in itself, which 
he, who worked the springs of it, discerned much more 
clearly and in its perfection than we are able to do. 

I am pleased to find that Philosophy decided that a deed 
so heroic would not have been in keeping with any other 
life than Cato’s, and that his alone was fitted to end in that 
way. Therefore he enjoined, in accordance with reason, 
both his son and the senators who accompanied him to 
provide otherwise for themselves. Cato, whom Nature had 
endoived with an incredible strength of soul, and who, ever 
following the path he had traced for himself, had by habit 
strengthened the firmness of Ms character, was bound to die 
rather than look upon the face of a tyrant (Cicero). 

Every death should correspond with its life. We do not 
become different for dying. I always interpret a death by 
its life. And if any one tells me of a death, brave in appear- 
ance, annexed to a feeble life, I maintain that it is produced 
by a feeble cause, in keeping with the life. 

Must we then say that the easiness of this death, and that 
facility which he had acquired through the strength of his 
soul, should abate anything from the splendour of his 
virtue ? 

And what man whose brain is ever so little tinged with 
the true philosophy can be satisfied with imagining Socrates 
merely free from fear and emotion when jprison, fetters and 
condemnation fell to his lot ? And who does not discover in 
him, not only courage and confidence (for that was in his 
nature), but also I know not what new satisfaction, and 
a gay cheerfulness in his last words and actions ? 

^ Caesar, 
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^ By that thrill of pleasure that he feels when scratching 
his leg after his irons were removed, does he not betray 
a like joy and delight in his soul at being unfettered of past 
discomforts, and prepared to enter into a knowledge of the 
things to come ? 

Cato will pardon me, if he please ; his death is more 
tragic and more strained, but this one is somehow still more 
beautiful. 

Aristippus said to one who was lamenting his death, ‘ May 
the gods send me one like it ! ’ 

We see in the souls of these two men ^ and their imitators 
(for I very much doubt whether they had their equals) so 
perfect a habituation to virtue, that it passed into their 
nature. It ceases to be a laborious virtue, or the result of 
the precepts of reason, to keep to which the soul needs to 
brace itseh ; it is the very essence of their soul, it is its 
natural and ordinary course. They rendered it such by long 
practice in the precepts of philosophy, lighting upon a rich 
and fine nature. The vicious passions which arise in us 
can find no door of entry into them. The strength and 
rigidity of their soul stifles and extinguishes the lusts as 
soon as they begin to stir. 

Now I think there is no doubt that it is a finer thing to 
prevent, by a sublime and divine resolution, the birth of 
temptations, and so to tram oneseK to virtue that the very 
seeds of vice are rooted out, than by main force to stop their 
progress, and, after being taken unawares by the first stir- 
rings of the passions, to arm oneself resolutely to arrest 
their progress and vanquish them ; and that this second 
power is still finer than to be simply furnished with an easy 
and compliant nature, which has a natural distaste for vice 
and debauchery. For this third and last degree seems 
indeed to make a man innocent, but not virtuous ; free 
from ill-doing, but not sufficiently capable of well-doing. 
To which may be added that this condition is so near to 
imperfection and weakness that I do not quite know how 
to recognize and distinguish their confines. The very names 
of Goodness and Innocence are, for that reason, in some 
sort words of contempt. I can see that some of the virtues, 
such as chastity, sobriety and temperance, may be due to 
feebleness of body. Fortitude in face of dangers (if it must 

^ Socrates and Cato. 


I 
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be called fortitude), contempt of death, patience in mis- 
fortunes, may often be found in a man through his being 
imable to rightly calculate such mishaps, and to conceive 
their nature. Thus, want of apprehension and dullness 
sometimes counterfeit valorous actions. And I have often 
chanced to hear a man praised for a thing that deserved 
blame. 

An Italian lord once spoke as follows in my presence, 
to the discredit of his nation : that the subtlety of the 
Italians and the vivacity of their imagination were so great, 
that they foresaw the dangers and accidents that might 
befall them so far ahead, that it should not be thought 
strange if they were often seen in war to look to their safety, 
even before they had clearly seen the peril of it ; that we 
French and the Spaniards, who were not of so fine a grain, are 
more reckless, and that we must be made to see the danger 
with our own eyes and touch it with our hands before we 
take the alarm, and that then we lose all control ; but that 
the Germans and Swiss, who are heavier and coarser, have 
not the sense to recover their bearings, and hardly even 
when they are crushed under the blows. 

This was perhaps only spoken in jest. Yet it is very true 
that in the business of war the novice very often hurls him- 
self into hazards with much greater want of consideration 
than he does after having burned his fingers in it : 

Well I knew 

How potent was the new-born pride in arms, 

And a first onset’s all-entrancing spell. (Virgil.) 

That is why, in judging a particular action, we must con- 
sider many circumstances, as well as the whole man by 
whom it is performed, before we give it a name. 

To say a word about myself. I have sometimes known 
my friends to call prudence in me what was due to chance, 
and to regard something as being won by courage and 
patience which was won by thought and judgement ; and to 
apply to me one name instead of another, sometimes to my 
advantage, sometimes to my detriment. After aU, so far am 
I from having attained to that first and most perfect degree 
of excellence where virtue becomes a habit, that I have 
hardly even given any proofs of the second. I have not 
made any great efforts to bridle the desires by which I have 
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been importuned. My virtue is a virtue, or, to speak more 
correctly, an innocence that is casual and accidental. If I 
had been born with a more unruly disposition, I am afraid 
I should have been in a pitiable way, For I have not 
experienced much steadfastness in my soul to resist passions, 
if they were ever so mild. I am unable to cherish quarrels 
and conflicts in my bosom. Hence I cannot be greatly 
beholden to myself for being free from many vices : 

And if some trivial faults, and these but few, 

My nature, else not much amiss, imbue, 

Just as you wish away, yet scarcely blame, 

A mole or two upon a comely frame, (Horace.) 

I owe it to my fortune rather than to my reason. To her 
I owe that I am descended from a race famous for honesty, 
and that I am the son of a very good father. I know not 
whether he has passed on to me something of his character, 
or whether perhaps the home examples and my good 
education in childhood have insensibly contributed to it, 
or else whether I was born so : 

Whether ’neath Libra’s aspect I was born 
Or the dread Scorpion’s, of the natal hour 

The stormier influence, or of Capricorn, 

Who sways the Western wave with tyrant power ; (Horace.) 

but so much is true that I have a natural horror of most of 
the vices. 

The answer which Antisthenes gave to one who asked him 
what was the best apprenticeship, ‘Unlearn evil’, seems to 
be rooted in this idea. 

I hold them in horror, I say, with so natural and so inborn 
a persuasion, that this same instinct or impression with 
regard to them that I imbibed from my nurse I have pre- 
served without any occasion having arisen to make me alter 
it ; nay, not even my own reasonings, which, through 
having deviated from the beaten path in many things, 
might easily give me a licence to do what my natural inclina- 
tion makes me hate. 

I wiU teU you something that may appear monstrous, but 
yet I will teU it : the effect of that is that in many respects 
there is more order and restraint in my morals than in my 
opinions ; my sexual appetites are less dissolute than my 
reason. 
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Aristippus was so outspoken in favour of pleasure and 
wealth, that all philosophy rose up in revolt against him. 
But as to his morals, Dionysius the tyrant having offered 
liim three fair young girls to choose from, he replied that 
he chose aU three, for that Paris had got into trouble for 
preferring one over her companions. But, having taken 
them to his house, he dismissed them untasted. 

When his servant, who was following him, complained 
that the money he was carrying was too heavy, he ordered 
him to throw away so much as he found burdensome. 

And Epicurus, whose teachings are non-religious and 
non-ascetic, was very devout and laborious in his way of 
living. He writes to a friend of his that he lives only on 
coarse brown bread and water, and entreats him to send him 
a little cheese, in case he has a mind to make a sumptuous 
repast. Can it be true that, in order to be thoroughly good, 
we must be so by an occult, natural and universal quality, 
without law, without reason or example ? 

The excesses in which I have found myself involved are, 
thank God, not of the worst kind. I have indeed condemned 
them in myself as they deserved, for my judgement has not 
been infected by them. On the contrary, I blame them 
more rigorously in myself than in another. But that is all, 
for after all I offer too httle resistance to them and am apt 
to incline too much to the other side of the scales, except 
that I moderate them and prevent them mixing with other 
vices. Eor they most generally keep together and become 
interlocked, in one who is not on his guard. Mine I have 
cut down and forced to be as single and simple as I could 
make them ; 

Outside of that no vices I indulge. (Juvenal.) 

Eor, as to the theory of the Stoics, who say, The wise 
man acts, when he does act, by all the virtues together, 
although there be one more apparent, according to the 
nature of the action (and herein the comparison with the 
human body might serve them in some degree, for anger 
cannot work without the aid of all the other humours, 
although anger may predominate) ; if from thence they 
would draw a like inference, that when the sinner sins, he 
sins by all the vices together, I am not so simple as to believe 
them, or I do not understand them ; for in effect I feel the 
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contrary. Tliose are minute, unsubstantial subtleties, with 
which philosophy sometimes busies itself. 

Some vices I am addicted to, but others I fly as much as 
any saint could do. 

The Peripatetics, besides, reject this indissoluble connexion 
and union ; and Aristotle maintains that a wise and just man 
may be both intemperate and incontinent. 

Socrates confessed to those who discovered in his physi- 
ognomy a certain inclination to vice that that was in truth 
his natural propensity, but that he had corrected it by 
discipline. 

And the intimate friends of the philosopher Stilpo used 
to say that, though naturally fond of wine and women, he 
had by study become very abstemious in respect of both. 

The good that is in me I owe, on the other hand, to the 
accident of my birth. I owe it neither to law, to precept nor 
to any other apprenticeship. The innocence that is in me 
is a natural innocence ; there is little of vigour in it, and no 
artifice. 

Among other vices, I cruelly hate cruelty, both by nature 
and reason, as the worst of all the vices. But then I am 
so soft in this that I cannot see a chicken’s neck wrung with- 
out distress, and cannot bear to hear the squealing of a hare 
between the teeth of my hounds, although the chase is a 
vehement pleasure. 

They who have to combat voluptuousness are fond of 
employing this argument, to prove that it is wholly vicious 
and contrary to reason : ‘ That when it is at its highest pitch, 
it masters us to such a degree that reason can have no access. ’ 
And they instance the feeling we experience in intercourse 
with women, 

When now 

Their bodies have sweet presage of keen joys, 

And Venus is about to sow the fields 
Of woman ; (Lucretius.) 

in which they think that the pleasure carries us so far beyond 
ourselves that our reason cannot then perform its office, 
being crippled by the ecstasy of pleasure. 

I know that it may be otherwise, and that we may some- 
times, by force of will, succeed in that same instant to 
bring back our mind to other thoughts. But it needs to be 
deliberately strained and stiffened. I know that it is 
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possible to master the violence of that pleasure, and I know 
it from personal experience. For I have not found Venus so 
imperious a goddess, as many men, and those more chaste 
than I, testify to her being. I do not regard it as a miracle, 
as does the Queen of Navarre in one of the tales of her 
Heptameron (which is a pretty book for its matter), nor as 
a thing of extreme difficulty, to pass whole nights, with 
every opportunity and in all freedom, with a long-desired 
mistress, keeping the word one has pledged her to be satisfied 
with kisses and simple contact. 

I thiok the example of the chase would be more to the 
point. Though the pleasure be less, we are more carried 
away by it and more liable to surprises, our reason, taken 
unawares, having no time to prepare for and resist the 
onslaught, when, after a long quest, the quarry suddenly 
starts up and appears in a place where perhaps we least 
expected to see it. This shock and the eagerness of the 
hue and cry so strike our senses that it would be hard for 
those who love this kind of sport to withdraw their thoughts, 
at the moment, elsewhere. 

And the poets make Diana triumph over the torch and 
arrows of Cupid : 

Who, mid such sports, does not forget his woes 
And all the cares of love ? (Hobaoe.) 

To come back to my subject, I have a very tender com- 
passion for others’ afflictions, and could readily weep for 
company, if I were able to shed tears on any occasion. 
Nothing draws my tears except tears, not only real ones but 
of whatever kind, feigned or painted. The dead I can hardly 
pity, and I should rather envy them ; but I very greatly pity 
the dying. 

The savages who roast and eat the bodies of their dead 
do not scandalize me as much as they who persecute and 
torture the living. I cannot even look upon executions of 
the law, however reasonable they may be, with a steadfast 
eye. 

Somebody, having occasion to testify to Julius Caesar’s 
clemency, said, * He was mild in his vengeance : having 
forced the pirates to surrender, by whom he had before been 
taken prisoner and put to ransom, and since he had threatened 
them with the cross, he condemned them to be crucified, 
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but not until they had been strangled. Philemon, his 
secretary, who had attempted to poison him, he punished 
no more harshly than with simple death.’ Without reveal- 
ing the name of that Latin author,^ who dares to allege 
as an evidence of mercy the mere killing of those by whom 
we have been injured, it is easy to guess that he is struck by 
the horrible and villainous examples of cruelty practised by 
the Roman tyrants. 

For my part, even in justice, all that is over and above a 
simple death appears to me pure cruelty, and especially 
with us ^ who ought to make it our duty to dismiss a soul 
in a state of grace ; which camiot be when it has been 
agitated and driven to despair by insufferable tortures.® 

In these latter days a soldier, having perceived, from a 
tower in which he was imprisoned, carpenters busy at work 
erecting a scaffold and people assembling in the market- 
place, concluded that it was for himseff ; in his despair, 
finding nothing else to kill himself with, he seized upon an 
old rusty nail out of a cart which chance had thrown in his 
way, and therewith dealt himself two serious wounds about 
the throat ; but seeing this had no effect on his life, he soon 
after dealt himself a third in the beUy and fell into a swoon. 
In this state he was found by the first of his jailers who 
entered to see him. They brought him round and, to take 
advantage of the time before he expired, they at once read 
his sentence to him, which was that he was to be decapitated, 
whereat he was greatly rejoiced, and accepted the wine he 
had before refused ; and after thanking the judges for the 
unexpected leniency of their sentence, he said that his 
resolve to kill himself was due to his horror erf a more cruel 
punishment, which the sight of the preparations had 
increased. The change in the mode of death appeared to 
him a deliverance from it. 

I should recommend that these examples of severity, 
whereby it is intended to keep the people in awe, be exer- 
cised on the dead bodies of criminals. For to see them 
deprived of burial, boiled and cut in pieces, would affect the 
populace almost as much as the torments that the living 

^ Suetonius, in his Life of Julius Caesar, 

® Who profess ourselves Christians. 

® When Montaigne was in Rome in 1581, he was urged by the Papal 
authorities to suppress the above passage, which however he did not do. 
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are made to suffer ; although, in reality that amounts to 
little or nothing, as God says : Be not afraid of them that kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can do (Saint 
Luke). 

And the poets singularly dwell upon the horrors of this 
picture, as something worse than death : 

Ah ! that the remnant of a king, half-bunit, 

The bones laid bare, with blood and filth besmeared. 

Should be thus foully dragged along the ground ! 

(Ennius, quoted by Cicero.) 

One day at Rome I happened to be on the spot at the 
moment when they were executing a notorious brigand 
named Catena. He was strangled without the spectators 
exhibiting any emotion ; but when they came to cut his 
body in pieces, the hangman dealt no blow that the 
people did not follow with pitiful cries and exclamations, 
as if every one had lent^ his own sense of feeling to that 
carrion. 

Those inhuman excesses should be performed upon the 
shell, not upon the quick. Thus, in a somewhat similar case, 
Artaxerxes mitigated the harshness of the ancient laws of 
Persia by ordaining that those nobles who had failed in 
their charge, instead of being scourged, as was the custom, 
should be stripped and their garments flogged in their 
stead ; and, instead of the customary tearing out of the hair, 
that they should only be stripped of their high tiaras. 

The Egyptians, who are so devout, thought they suffi- 
ciently satisfied the divine justice by sacrificing effigies and 
pictures of pigs : a bold idea, to think to pay God, so 
essential a substance, with picture and shadow ! 

I live in a time when we abound in incredible examples of 
this sin, through the licence bred by our Civil wars. And we 
can read of nothing in ancient histories more extreme than 
what we may witness any day. Yet that has in no wise 
reconciled me to it. I could hardly have believed, until I 
saw it with my own eyes, that there could have been found 
souls so unnatural that they could commit murder for the 
mere pleasure they took in it ; that they could hack and 
mangle others’ limbs, that they could sharpen their wits to 
invent unheard-of tortures and new kinds of death, without 
enmity, without profit, and to the sole end of enjoying the 
pleasing spectacle of the pitiful gestures and motions, the 
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lamentable cries and groans, of a man dying in agony. 
For that is the utmost pitch to which cruelty can reach. 
O that a man should kill a man without anger, without fear, only 
for pleasure in the sight ! (Seneca).^ 

For my part I could not even witness without distress the 
pursuing and killing of a harmless and defenceless animal, 
that has done us no injury. And I have always been pained 
by the common sight of a stag, weak and panting, reduced to 
surrender and cast itself on the mercy of its pursuers, with 
tears in its eyes. 

Blood-stained, with piteous and imploring eyes, (Virgil.) 
which has always been to me a very unpleasant sight. 

I seldom capture a live animal but I restore it to the fields. 
Pythagoras used to buy them of the fishermen and fowlers, 
to do the same : 

’Twas slaughter of wild beasts, methinks, that made 
Man first with blood to stain his cruel blade. (Ovid.) 

Men of bloodthirsty nature where animals are concerned 
display a natural propensity to cruelty. 

At Eome, after the people had become accustomed to the 
spectacle of the slaughter of animals, they proceeded to that 
of men and gladiators. Nature herself has, I fear, fastened 
on man a certain instinct to inhumanity. No man finds his 
recreation in seeing animals playing together and fondling 
one another, and none fails to take a delight in seeing them 
tearing each other limb from limb. 

And, that no man may jeer at me for my sympathy with 
them, Theology herself enjoins us to show them some kind- 
ness ; and, considering that one and the same master has 
lodged us in this palace for his service, and that they like 
ourselves are of his family, she is right in commanding us to 
show them consideration and affection. 

Pythagoras borrowed the theory of Metempsychosis of 
the Egyptians ; but it was since accepted by several nations, 
and notably by our Druids : 

The spirit is immortal, cannot die ; 

It only changes dwelling and survives 
In other dwelling, where anew it lives. (Ovid.) 

^ The above, according to Dr. Armaingaud, is probably an indictment 
of Charles IX and Catherine de Medici, on account of their treatment of 
Coligny and other atrocities ; in which case Montaigne showed a rare 
courage. 

P 3 
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In the religion of our ancient Gauls it was held that the 
soul, being eternal, never ceases to move and change from 
one body to another ; which idea was also accompanied with 
some consideration of divine justice. For, according to the 
behaviour of the soul, whilst it had been in Alexander, they 
said that God assigned to it another body to inhabit, more 
or less painful and suitable to its condition : 

The silent chains of brutes he made them wear ; 

Encased in bearish form were cruel souls, 

Robbers in wolves’, the sly in foxes’ hides ; 

Where, after ending, through successive years 
And many thousand shapes, their sad careers, 

In Lethe’s stream their souls were duly purged, 

And back to their primeval shape restored. (CLAuniAisr.) 

If it had been valiant they lodged it in the body of a Kon ; 
if voluptuous, in that of a pig ; if timorous, in that of a stag 
or a hare ; if cunning, in that of a fox ; and so with the rest, 
until, purified by this chastening, it resumed the body of 
some other man. 

Well I remember I was Pantheus’s son 
Euphorbus, in the fatal war of Troy A (Ovid.) 

As to that cousinship between the animals and ourselves, 
I do not take much account of it ; nor of the fact that 
several nations, and especially some of the most ancient and 
most noble, have not only received animals into their 
society and companionship, but have ranked them much 
higher than themselves, sometimes regarding them as the 
familiars and favourites of their gods, and paying them a 
more than human respect and reverence. And others 
recognized no other god or divinity but them. Beasts were 
made sacred by barbarians on account of the benefits they 
bestowed (Cicero). 

The crocodile is here adored, and there 
The snake-gorged ibis fills all hearts with awe ; 

The long-tailed monkey here is graved in gold ; 

Here fish of Nile are reverenced, and there 

The multitude falls down before a dog. (Juvekal.) 

And even the very ingenious explanation which Plutarch 
gives of this error is to their honour. For he says that it 
was not the cat or the ox, for example, that the Egyptians 

^ These words are put into the mouth of Pythagoras. 
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worshipped, but that in these animals they worshipped some 
image of the divine attributes. In the latter, patience and 
usefulness ; in the former, activity, or, like our neighbours 
the Burgundians, as well as all Germany, intolerance of 
being imprisoned ; whereby they represented Freedom, 
which they loved and adored above any other divine 
attribute ; and so with the others. 

But when, among the most moderate opinions, I meet 
with arguments which endeavour to demonstrate the close 
resemblance between us and the animals, and to show how 
large a share they have in our greatest privileges, and with 
how much reason they have been likened to us, truly I abate 
a great deal of our presumption, and willingly renounce that 
imaginary kingship which we are supposed to have over the 
other creatures. 

But even though all this were an error, there is yet a 
certain consideration and a general duty of humanity which 
attaches us not only to those animals that have life and 
feeling, but even to trees and plants. To men we owe justice, 
and mercy and kindness to the other creatures that are 
capable of receiving it. There is a certain commerce and 
mutual obligation between them and ourselves. I am not 
afraid of confessing my natural tenderness, which is so 
childish that I cannot very wed refuse my dog when he 
offers to frolic with me, or appeals to me to frolic with him, 
at an inopportune moment. 

The Turks have almshouses and hospitals for animals. 
The R-omans made the keeping of geese a public care, since 
by their vigilance the Capitol had been saved. The 
Athenians ordained that the mules and hinnies which had 
served them in building the temple which they called 
Hecatompedon, should be free and allowed to graze 
wherever they pleased without hindrance. 

Among the inhabitants of Agrigentum it was the usual 
custom to give a serious interment to the animals they held 
dear, such as horses of rare merit, dogs and birds which had 
been of some use, or even had helped to amuse their children. 
And the magnificence they ordinarily showed in all other 
things was particularly apparent in the number and costli- 
ness of the monuments they raised to that end, and which 
remained in all their pomp many centuries after. 

The Egyptians buried bears, wolves, crocodiles, dogs and 
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cats in consecrated places, after embalming their bodies ; 
and after their death they put on mourning. 

Cimon gave an honourable burial to the mares with which 
he had three times won the prize for the race at the Olympian 
games. The ancient Xantippus buried his dog on a pro- 
montory on the sea-coast, which has since been called after 
it. And Plutarch tells us that it went against his conscience 
to sell and send to the slaughter-house, for a small gain, 
any ox that had long been in his service. 

CHAPTER 12 

APOLOGY FOR RAIMOND SEBOND.i 

K nowledge is truly a great and very useful acquisi- 
tion ; they who despise it bear sufficient witness to their 
stupidity. Yet I do not value it at so excessive a rate as 
some have done, as Herillus the philosopher, who sees in it 
the sovereign good, and maintains that it has the power of 
making us wise and contented, which I do not believe. No 
more do I believe what others have affirmed, that knowledge 
is the mother of all virtue, and that every vice is the result 
of ignorance. If that be true, it is capable of being widely 
interpreted. 

My house has long been open to men of learning, and is 
very well known to them. For my father, who controlled it 
for fifty years and more, inflamed with the new ardour which 
made King Francis the First espouse Letters and bring them 
to honour, very zealously and at great expense cultivated 
the acquaintance of learned scholars, welcoming them to 
his house as if they were little saints gifted with a peculiar 
inspiration of divine wisdom ; gathering their words and 
sayings as so many oracles, and with the greater reverence 
and devotion as he was less qualified to appreciate them ; 
for he had no more knowledge of letters than his ancestors. 
For my part, I like them indeed, but I do not worship them. 

Among these was Pierre Bunel, a man with a great reputa- 
tion for learning in his day, who, after staying with my 

^ A careful reading of this, the most important and most interesting 
of the Essays, seems to make it pretty clear, if we keep in mind Mon- 
taigne’s hint to the wise to ‘ catch his meaning ’ and read between the 
lines, that the title was intentionally misleading, and that the whole 
chapter is an attack on Christian beliefs in general. 
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father at Montaigne for a few days, along with a few 
others of his sort, presented him on his departure with a 
book entitled : Natural Theology, or Booh of Things Created, 
by Master Baimo7id de Sabovde. And, as my father was 
familiar with the Italian and Spanish languages, and this 
book being constructed of a Spanish with Latin terminations,^ 
he expressed a hope that with very little assistance he might 
find it profitable, and recommended it to him as a very useful 
book, and suited to the time when he gave it to him ; which 
was when the new teachings of Luther were beginning to 
gain favour and to shake our old faith in many places. 

In this he was very well advised, rightly foreseeing by 
reasonable inference that this incipient disease might easily 
degenerate into an execrable atheism. For the common 
people, lacking the power to weigh things by themselves, 
and being easily misled by chance appearances, when once 
they have become possessed with the temerity to despise 
and criticize the beliefs they once held in the utmost 
reverence, such as those on wMch depends their salvation ; 
and when once certain articles of them religion have been 
called in question and placed in the scales, they wiU soon be 
ready to throw into a like uncertainty all the other articles 
of their faith, which had no more authority or foundation 
in their eyes than those which are already shattered ; and wlQ 
shake off, as a tyrannical yoke, aU the impressions they once 
received from the authority of the laws or the reverence 
of ancient usage ; 

For, once too dreaded, with more greedy zest 

Trampled beneath the rabble heel ; (Lucretius.) 

resolved henceforth to accept nothing to which they have 
not applied their judgement and given their special sanction. 

Now, some days before his death, my father, having by 
chance come across this book under a heap of other neglected 
papers, commanded me to turn it into French. It is an easy 
task to translate an author hke this one, where there is 
little but the matter to be reproduced ; whereas those in 
which grace and elegance of language are a main factor are 
dangerous to attempt, especially if they are to be rendered 
into a weaker idiom. It was for me a new and very strange 

^ Vn JSspagnol barragoini en teryninaisons Latines. Sebond’s Latin ia 
not very good, but this description is a little too hard. 
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occupation, but as I chanced to be at the time at leisure, and 
being incapable of disobeying the command of the best 
father that ever was, I managed as best I could. He was 
singularly pleased with the result, and arranged to have it 
printed, which was done after his death.^ 

The ideas of this author appeared to me excellent, the 
arrangement of the work consistently carried out, and the 
intention very pious. Because many people devote their 
time to reading it, and especially the ladies, to whom we owe 
it to be more helpful, I have often had occasion to assist them 
to clear their book of two main objections that have been 
raised against it. The author’s aim is bold and courageous ; 
for he undertakes, by human and natural reasons, to estab- 
lish and prove against the atheists all the articles of the 
Christian religion. Wherein, to tell the truth, I find him so 
strong and successful that I do not think it possible to 
improve on his arguments ; and I believe that no man has 
equalled him. 

As this work appeared to me too fine and rich for an 
author who is so little known, and of whom all that we 
know is that he was a Spaniard who professed medicine 
at Toulouse about two hundred years ago, I once inquired 
of Adrian Tumebus,^ who knew everything, what he thought 
of this book. He replied that he thought it was some 
quintessence extracted from Saint Thomas Aquinas. For 
in truth that mind, full of an inexhaustible erudition and of 
a wonderful subtlety, was the only one capable of such ideas. 
This much is true, that, whoever may be the author and 
inventor (and it is not reasonable, without more evidence, 
to rob Sebond of that title), he was a man of great ability and 
many fine parts. 

The first thing that is criticized in his work is that 
Christians injure their cause when they endeavour to ground 
their belief on human reasons, seeing that it can only come 
by faith and a particular inspiration of the divine grace. 

^ In the older editions these words were added, which were deleted in 
the ‘ Bordeaux MS. ’ : ‘ With the carelessness which is seen in the endless 
number of errors which the printer left, he alone having seen it through 
the press.* Montaigne evidently became more indulgent to human weak- 
ness as he grew older, as shown by this and several other suppressions. 

^ Adrien Turn^be, a humanist scholar and professor at the College 
de France^ 
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In this objection there seems to be an over-zealous piety, and 
for that reason it is our duty to try and satisfy, with the 
more moderation and respect, those who put it forward. 

This is a charge much better befittiug a man who is 
versed in theology rather than myself, who know nothing of 
it. However, I argue thus, that in a matter so divine and 
sublime, and so far transcending human understanding as 
is this Truth wherewith it has pleased God in his goodness to 
illuminate us, it is very necessary that he should still lend 
us his assistance, by an extraordinary privilege and favour, 
in order that we may apprehend it and harbour it within 
us. And I do not believe that purely human powers are in 
any way capable of doing so ; and it they were, so many rare 
and eminent minds, so abundantly furnished with natural 
powers, in olden times, would not have failed, through 
their reason, to arrive at this knowledge. 

It is Faith alone that vividly and with certainty embraces 
the sublime mysteries of our religion. But that does not 
mean that it is not a very fine and very laudable undertaking 
to employ in the service of our faith also the natural and 
human implements that God has given us. It is not to be 
doubted that that is the most honourable use that we can 
put them to, and that there is no occupation or design more 
worthy of a Christian than to aim, by all his stu(&es and 
reflections, at embellishing, extending and amplifying the 
truth of his belief. We are not content to serve God in 
spirit and with our soul ; we also owe him and render him a 
bodily reverence ; we apply our limbs even and our move- 
ments and external things to do him honour. We must do 
the like, and accompany our faith with all the reason that 
is in us ; but always with this reservation, that we must 
not imagine that it depends upon ourselves, nor that our 
endeavours and arguments will be able to attain to a know- 
ledge so divine and supernatural. 

Unless it enter into us by an extraordinary infusion ; if it 
enter, I will not say by reason alone, but by any human 
means, it is not in us in its dignity and splendour. And yet 
I truly fear that we shall possess it only by these means. 

If we held fast to God by the mediation of a living faith ; 
if we held to God through him and not through ourselves ; 
if we had a divine foundation and foothold, human accidents 
would not have the power to shake us as they do. Our fort 
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would not be ready to surrender to so feeble a battery. The 
love of novelty, the compulsion of rulers, the success of a 
party, the hasty and accidental change in our opinions, 
would not have the power to shake and alter our belief. 
We should not allow it to be disturbed at the bidding of any 
fresh argument, or yield to the persuasions even of all the 
eloquence that ever man employed ; we should withstand 
those waves with an unmoved and inflexible firmness : 

As a vast rock repels the dashing waves, 

And scatters with its mass the blustering billows. (Axox.) 

If this ray of divinity did in any sort touch us, it would 
appear throughout : not only our words but our works also 
would bear its light and lustre. Whatever proceeded from 
us would be seen illuminated by this noble brightness. We 
ought to be ashamed to observe that whilst there never 
was an adherent to any human sect, however strange and 
difficult his teachings, whose life and conduct did not in 
some degree conform to them ; yet so divine and heavenly 
an institution as Christianity marks its adherents only by 
speech. 

Do you desire a proof of this ? Compare our ways with 
those of a Mohammedan or pagan ; you will always fall 
short of them. Whereas, seeing the advantage our religion 
offers us, we ought to outshine them in excellence at an 
extreme and incomparable distance ; and people should be 
able to say, ‘ Are they so just, so charitable, so good ? Then 
they are Chiistians.’ 

ATI other outward signs are common to all religions : hope, 
trust, events, ceremonies, penitence, martyrs ; the peculiar 
mark of our Truth ought to be our virtue, as it is also the 
most heavenly and difficult mark, and the most worthy 
product of Truth. 

Therefore our good Saint Louis was in the right, who, when 
that Tartar king who had become a Christian proposed to 
come to Lyons to kiss the Pope’s feet and to witness the 
sanctity he expected to find in our manners, earnestly dis- 
suaded him from his purpose, for fear lest on the contrary 
our dissolute way of hving might give him a loathing for so 
sacred a religion. Yet since then it happened quite other- 
wise to that other person who, having come to Eome with 
the same intent, and seeing the licentiousness of the prelates 
and the people of that time, became more firmly established 
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in our religion, when he considered how much divine power 
there must be in a faith that could maintain its dignity 
and splendour in the midst of so much corruption and in 
hands so wicked.^ 

If we had a single drop of faith we should move mountains 
from their places, says the holy word. Our actions, which 
would be accompanied and guided by the Divinity, would 
not be simply human ; they would have in them something 
miraculous, like our belief. Brief is the way to an honest and 
happy life, if you believe (QuintUian). 

Some make the world believe that they believe what they 
do not believe ; others, more numerous, make themselves 
believe it, being unable to penetrate into the nature of 
belief. 

And we think it strange if, in the wars that are at this 
moment oppressing our State, we see events fluctuating and 
varying after a common and ordinary fashion. 

The reason is that we bring to them nothing but our own. 
The justice which is in one of the two factions is only there 
as an ornament and a cloak : it is indeed alleged, but is 
neither received nor harboured nor espoused. It is there 
as on the lips of an advocate, not as in the heart or affection 
of a suitor. God owes his extraordinary succour to faith 
and religion, not to our passions. Men are the directors 
therein, and there make use of religion. It ought to be 
quite the contrary. 

Observe if it be not with our own hands that we guide it, 
and that we mould, as in wax, so many figures at variance 
with a rule so straight and so constant. When was it more 
manifest than in France at the present day ? They who have 
bent it to the left hand, they who have bent it to the right, 
they who call it black, they who call it white, employ it so 
alike for their violent and ambitious undertakings, progress 
so equally in riot and injustice, that they make us doubt and 
unable to believe in the diversity of the opinions they pro- 
fess, iti a matter on which depends the rule and conduct of 
our life.^ Is it possible to see actions more uniform and 

^ Montaigne perhaps had in his mind Boccaccio’s tale (second of the 
first day) of the Jew who was recommended to go to Rome, and after 
witnessing the evil living of the clergy, returned to Paris and was baptized 
a Christian. 

“ Their crimes are so much alike, that it is difficult to believe that their 
opinions are so unlike. 
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more identical proceeding from the same school and the same 
teaching ? 

Observe with what dreadful impudence we bandy divine 
reasons about, and how irreligiously we have rejected them 
and taken them back, according as chance has shifted us 
from place to place in these public storms. This so serious 
proposition : Whether it be lawful for a subject to rebel and 
take up arms against his ruler, in the defence of religion, 
remember in whose mouths, in the year that is just past, the 
affirmative of this proposition was the buttress of one faction ; 
and of what other faction the negative was the buttress. 
And hearken now from what quarter comes the voice and 
the instruction of both the one and the other, and whether 
the weapons make less of a clatter for this cause than for 
that. And we burn those people who say that the Truth 
must be made to bear the yoke of our necessity. And how 
much more France sins than in saying that ! ^ 

Let us confess the truth : should any one pick out of the 
army, even the average loyalist army, all those who march 
out of pure zeal and afiection for religion, as well as those 
who only think of protecting the laws of their coiuitry, or 
serving their prince, he would be unable to make up a full 
company of men-at-arms. Whence comes it that there are 
so few to be found who have maintained the same mind and 
march at the same pace in our public movements, and that 
we see them at one time going but a foot-pace, at another 
riding at full speed, and the same men damaging our aidairs, 
now by their violence and acrimony, now by their coldness, 
slackness and heaviness ; except it be that they are driven 
to it by special and accidental considerations, according as 
they are diversely stirred by them ? 

It is evident to me that we do not willingly lend to devo- 
tion any other services but those that gratify our passions. 
There is no hostility that surpasses that of the Christian. 
Our zeal works wonders when it seconds our propensity to 
hatred, cruelty, ambition, avarice, detraction, rebellion. 
Against the grain, towards kindness, good-will, moderation, 

^ Before the death of the Catholic King Henry III (assassinated in 
1589) the Protestants claimed the right, disputed by the Catholics, to 
pbel against the throne. When the Protestant King Henry IV succeeded, 
it was the Catholics who claimed the same right, and the Protestants 
disputed it. 
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it win neither waUk nor fly, unless borne, as by a miracle, by 
some uncommon disposition. 

Our religion was made for extirpating sins ; it screens 
them, it fosters them, it provokes them. 

We must not, as the saying goes, give God chaff instead of 
com. If we believed in him, I will not say by faith, but with 
a simple belief ; nay (and I say this to our great confusion), 
if we beheved him and knew him as we do any tale, as we 
do one of our friends, we should love him above all other 
things, for the infinite goodness and beauty that shine in 
him. At least he would march in the same rank of our 
affections as riches, pleasure, fame and friends. 

The best of us is not afraid to insult him as he is afraid 
of insulting his neighbour, his kinsman, his master. Is there 
any man of so simple understanding who, having on one side 
the object of one of our vicious pleasures, and on the other, 
with the like knowledge and persuasion, the state of an 
immortal glory, would barter the one against the other ? 
And yet we often renounce it out of pure contempt ; for 
what desire is it that tempts us to blaspheme, if not perhaps 
the very desire to give offence ? 

When the philosopher Antisthenes was being initiated 
into the mysteries of Orpheus, and the priest was teUing 
him that they who vowed themselves to that religion would 
receive after death perfect and eternal blessings, he said to 
him, ‘ If you believe that, why do you not die yourself ? ’ 
Diogenes, more rudely after Ms manner, and, though this 
is not to the point, to the priest who was in like manner 
exhorting him to join his order, that he might attain to the 
blessings of the next world, said, ‘ W ould you have me beheve 
that those two great men, Agesilaus and Epaminondas, will 
be wretched, and that you, who are but a calf, will be blessed 
because you are a priest ? ’ 

If these great promises of eternal beatitude were received 
with the like authority that we give to a philosophical 
lecture, we should not hold death in so great horror as we do. 

But were this mind of ours immortal mind, 

Dying ’twould scarce bewail a dissolution, 

But rather go with joy and leave its coat, 

As does a snake its slough, and stag its antlers old. (Ltjoretitts.) 

' I would be dissolved, we should say, and be with Jesus 
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Christ’ (Saint Paul). The power of Plato’s Discourse on the 
Immortality of the Soul was such indeed that it impelled 
some of his disciples to seek death, in order the more 
speedily to realize the hopes he gave them. 

All this is a very evident sign that we only receive our 
religion after our own fashion, and at our own hands, _ and 
no otherwise than the other religions are received. Either 
we happen to have been born in a country where it is 
practised, or we regard its antiquity or the authority of the 
men who have upheld it, or we fear the menaces which 
attach to unbelief, or are attracted by its promises. These 
considerations ought to weigh in our belief, but as sub- 
sidiaries only ; they are human ties. A different region, 
other witnesses, the hke promises and threats, might in the 
same way imprint upon us a contrary belief. 

We are Christians by the same title as we are natives of 
P&igord or Germany. 

And with regard to what Plato says, that there are few 
men so confirmed in their atheism but that an imminent 
danger will bring them back to a recognition of the divine 
power ; that is not a part that a true Christian should play. 
It is for mortal and human religions to be received by human 
guidance. What kind of faith must that be that is implanted 
and established in us by cowardice and faintheartedness ! 
What an absurd faith that believes what it believes only 
through want of courage to disbelieve it ! Can a sinful 
feeling, such as unsteadfastness and perplexity, produce in 
our souls anything of a well-regulated nature ? 

The Atheists, says Plato, taking their reason for guide, 
assert that the stories about Hell and future punishment are 
fictions. But when an occasion arises to put them to the 
proof, when old age and sickness bring them near to death’s 
door, their terror of it, and their horror of the future state, 
fill them with a new belief. And because such impressions 
put fear into one’s heart, he forbids, in his Laws, all teaching 
of such threats and the belief that any evil can come 
to a man from the gods, except for his greater good, when 
it befalls him, and as a medicine. 

They tell of Bion that, being infected with the atheistic 
doctrines of Theodorus, he had long scoffed at religious 
people ; but that, being surprised by death, he gave him- 
self up to the most extreme superstitions ; as if the gods 
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would withdraw and come back again to suit Bion’s 
purpose 1 

Plato, and these examples, would lead us to the con- 
clusion that we are brought back to a behef in God either 
by love or by force. 

Atheism being a proposition, monstrous and unnatural 
as it were, hard and difficult too to establish in the human 
mind, however arrogant and unruly it may be, we have seen 
a goodly number, out of vanity and pride in harbouring 
opinions not held by the common sort, and which aim at 
reforming the world, affect to profess it out of ostentation ; 
who, if they are mad enough, are yet not strong enough to 
have implanted it in their conscience. They will not fail 
to join their hands and raise them to heaven, if you give 
them a good sword-thrust in the chest. And when fear or 
sickness have abated the licentious fervour of that flighty 
humour, they will not fail to come to their senses and very 
wisely allow themselves to be directed to the common faith 
and examples. A doctrine seriously digested is one thing ; 
another thing are those superficial impressions which, born 
of the dissoluteness of an unhinged mind, heedlessly and 
uncertaioly swim in the imagination. Most miserable and 
hare-brained fellows who strive to be worse than they 
can be ! 

The error of paganism and ignorance of our sacred Truth 
caused the great soul of Plato, but great only in human 
greatness, to fall also into this other kindred fallacy, ' that 
children and old men are most susceptible to religion : ' 
as if it were born of and derived its credit from our im- 
becihty ! 

The knot which ought to bind our judgement and our will, 
which ought to closely knit and join our souls to our Creator, 
should be a knot that takes its folds and its strength, not 
from our*ponderings, from our reasons and feelings, but 
from a divine and supernatural compulsion, having but one 
form, one face and one light, which is God’s authority and 
his grace. Now, our heart and soul being ruled and com- 
manded by faith, it is right that she should bring to the 
service of her purpose all our other faculties, according to 
their capacity. 

And it is not to be believed that this whole edifice has 
not some marks imprinted on it by the hand of that great 
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arcliitect, and that there is not, in the things of this world, 
some image that in some sort recalls the artificer who has 
built and formed them. On these sublime works he has 
left the stamp of his divinity, and our imbecility is alone to 
blame if we are not able to discover it. It is what he himseH 
tells us, ' That he manifests his invisible works to us, by 
those that are visible.’ Sebond laboured at this laudable 
study and demonstrates to us that there is no part of the 
world that belies its maker. It would be a wrong done to 
the divine goodness if the universe did not concur in our 
belief. Heaven, earth, the elements, our body and our soul, 
all things conspire in this ; it only remains to find out the 
way to use them ; they instruct us if we are capable of 
understanding. For this world is a very holy temple, into 
which man is led to contemplate therein statues, not 
fashioned by mortal hand, but such as the divine Thought 
has made perceptible, the sun, the stars, the waters, and 
the earth, to represent things that are intelligible. ‘ The 
invisible things of God, says Saint Paul, appear by the 
creation of the world, considering his eternal wisdom, and 
his divinity by his works.’ ^ 

For God himself begrudges not the world 
The sight of heaven ; his form and countenance, 

Ever revolving, to our eyes reveals ; 

Himself he clear impresses on our minds. 

That we may know him well, and learn 

His ways, by seeing him, and heed his laws. (Manilius.) 

Now OUT human reasons and reflections are as it were the 
dull and barren matter ; the grace of God is their mould ; 
it is that which gives them shape and value. Just as the 
virtuous actions of Socrates and Cato remain vain and 
unprofitable for having been aimless, having no regard to 
the love and obedience of the true creator of all things, and 
because they did not know God, so it is with our -ideas and 
reflections ; they have a kind of body, but it is an unformed 
mass, without shape or light, if faith and the grace of God be 
not added to it. Faith, giving a tincture and light to 
Sebond’s arguments, renders them firm and solid : they 
are capable of serving as a first guide and direction-post to 

^ Romans i. 20, The A. V. has : * Eor the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead % 
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a learner^ to put him into the way of this knowledge. They 
in some sort fashion him and make him capable of receiving 
the grace of God, by means of which our belief is afterwards 
consummated and made perfect. 

I know a man of authority, nurtured on letters, who 
confessed to me that he had been reclaimed from the errors 
of imbelief by the medium of Sebond’s arguments. And 
even if we stripped them of this ornament and of the 
assistance and approbation of the faith, though we regarded 
them as mere human fancies, to combat those who have 
fallen headlong into the awful and horrible darkness of 
irreligion, they will even then be found as firm and solid as 
any other of the same kind that may be opposed to them. 
So that we shall be justified in saying to our adversaries, — 

If you have better, send it here, 

Or else be thankful for my cheer, — (Horace.) 

that they must admit the force of our proofs, or else show 
us elsewhere, and on some other subject, arguments better 
woven and stuffed with more matter. 

I have already inadvertently half involved myself in the 
second objection, to which I proposed to reply on Sebond’s 
behalf. 

Some say that his arguments are weak and unfitted to 
prove what he proposes ; and undertake to knock them 
down with ease. These men must be shaken a little more 
roughly, for they are more dangerous and more crafty than 
the first. (We are apt to twist the meaning of others’ 
writings to suit the opinions we have prejudged in our own 
minds. An Atheist flatters himself that he can make every 
writer out to be an Atheist ; infecting the harmless matter 
with his own venom.) The minds of these men are pre- 
possessed in such a way as to jade their palate for Sebond’s 
reasons. Moreover they think they have an easy game 
when they are given the liberty to combat our religion with 
purely human weapons, when they would not dare to 
attack it in its authoritative and commanding majesty. 

The means I take, and which appear to me the fittest, to 
subdue that frenzy, is to crush and tread under foot human 
pride and arrogance, to make them sensible of the inanity, 
the vanity and insignificance of man ; to wrest out of their 
fists the miserable weapons of their reason ; to make them 
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bow the head and bite the dust under the authority and 
reverence of the divine majesty. To it alone belongs 
knowledge and wisdom ; it alone is able to estimate a thing 
at its proper value, and from it alone we rob whatever we 
think is our worth and price. For God allows no one to have 
high thoughts but himself (Herodotus quoting Artabanus). 

Let us suppress this self-conceit, the first foundation of 
the tyranny of the evil spirit : For God resisteth the ^roud, 
and giveth grace to the humble (Saint Peter). Understanding 
is in all the gods, says Plato, and in very few men. 

Now, it is meanwhile a great comfort to the Christian to 
see our mortal and fragile implements so fitly suited to our 
holy and divine faith that, when we employ them upon 
subjects that are by their nature mortal and fragile, they 
are not more uniformly and more powerfully appropriate to 
them. Let us see then it man has at his disposal any reasons 
more forcible than those of Sebond ; nay let us see if it is in 
him to arrive at any certainty by argument and reason. 

For Saint Augustine, arguing against these people, 
rightly accuses them of wrongheadedness, in that they hold 
those articles of our faith to be false which our reason fails 
to establish. And, in order to show that a good many 
things may exist and may have existed, whose nature and 
causes our reason cannot fathom, he puts before them certain 
well-known and undoubted experiences which man confesses 
he cannot penetrate. And this he does, as he does everything 
else, in a diligent and serious search after truth. We must 
do more, and let them know that there is no ne^d to go 
picking out uncommon examples, to convince them of the 
feebleness of then Eeason ; and that she is so infirm and 
so blind that nothing, however clear and easy, is clear 
enough for her ; that to her the easy and the difficult are 
all one ; that all subjects equally, and Nature in general, 
disclaim her jurisdiction and mediation. 

What does Truth preach to us, when she preaches to us 
to fly worldly philosophy, when she so often impresses upon 
us, That our wisdom is but folly in the sight of God ; That 
of all vain things the most vain is man ; That man, who 
presumes on his learning, does not yet know what it is to 
know ; ^ and That if man, who is nothing, thinks himself 
something, he deceives and beguiles himself ? ^ These 

^ See St. Paul, Colossians ii, 8, 1 Corinthians lii. 19 and viii. 2, and 
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sayings of the Holy Spirit so clearly and vividly express 
what I wish to maintain, that I should need no other proof 
against men who would bow with all submission and 
obedience to its authority. But the others would rather 
be whipped to their own cost, and will not suffer their reason 
to be combated except by itself. 

Let us then for the nonce consider man alone, without 
outside assistance, armed only with his owtl weapons, and 
destitute of the divine grace and knowledge, which com- 
prise all his honour, his strength and the foundation of his 
being. Let us see how he will hold out in this fine equip* 
ment. Let him explain to me, by the force of his reason, 
on what foundation he has built those great advantages he 
thinks he has over the other creatures. What has induced 
him to believe that that wonderful motion of the heavenly 
vault, the eternal light of those torches rolling so proudly 
over his head, the awe-inspiring agitations of that infinite 
sea, were established, and endure through so many centuries, 
for his service and convenience ? ^ 

Is it possible to imagine anything more ridiculous than 
that this miserable and puny creature, who is not so much 
as master of himself, exposed to shocks on all sides, should 
call himself Master and Emperor of the universe, of which 
it is not in his power to know the smallest part, much less 
to command it ? And that privilege which he assumes of 
being the only creature in this great edifice that has the 
capacity to know the beauty and the several parts of it, the 
only one who is able to give thanks to the architect, and 
to keep an account of the receipts and outlay of the world : 
who has sealed him this privilege ? Let him show us Ms 
letters -patent for this great and noble charge. 

Have they been granted in favour of the wise only ? 
Then few people would be concerned. Are the fools and the 
wicked deserving of so extraordinary a favour, and, being 
the worst lot m the world, of being preferred to aU the rest ? 

Shall we believe the man who says this, For whose sake 
shall we then say that the world has been made ? Undoubtedly 
for those creatures that have the use of reason : these are gods 
and men, to whom assuredly nothing is superior ? (Balbus 

Galatians vi. 3. These texts are inscribed on the joists of Montaigne’s 
library. 

^ Here as elsewhere Montaigne flatly contradicts Sebond. 
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the Stoic, according to Cicero). We could never sufficiently 
deride the impudence of this coupling of gods and men. 

But, poor devil, what is there in him deserving of such 
a privilege ? When we consider the incorruptible life of the 
heavenly bodies, their beauty, their grandeur, their con- 
tinual motion by so esact a rule : 

When we gaze aloft 
'CJpon the skiey vaults of yon great world 
The ether, fixt high over twinkling stars, 

And into our thought there come the journeyings 
Of sun and moon ; (Lucretius.) 

when we consider the dominion and power those bodies 
have, not only over our lives and the conditions of our 
fortune, 

Our lives and actions on the stars depend, (Manilius.) 

but even over our dispositions, our judgement, our will, 
which they govern, impel and stir at the mercy of their 
mfluence, as our reason discovers and tells us : 

This we learn : the far, far distant stars 
* Govern by silent laws ; the world is ruled 
By periodic causes, and the turns of destiny 
Observed by certain signs ; (Manilius.) 

when we see that not only a man, not only a king, but king- 
doms, empires, and all this world here below, are moved 
according to the lightest swing of the heavenly motions : 

How great a change each little motion brings ! 

So great this kingdom that it governs kings ; (Manilius.) 

if our virtue, our vices, our talents and our knowledge, if 
even this dissertation of mine on the power of the stars, this 
comparison between them and ourselves, comes, as our 
reason supposes, by their means and their favour ; 

Maddened by love, Leander swims the strait, 

A Grecian king o’erturns the walls of Troy. 

’Tis this man’s lot to give his country laws. 

Sons kill their fathers, fathers kill their sons, 

And brothers arm themselves in mutual strife. 

Not we have made these wars ; tis Fate compels 
To bear such pains with lacerated limbs. 

And Fate it is that makes me ponder Fate ; (Manilixjs.) 

if this Uttle portion of reason we possess has been allotted 
to us by heaven, how can reason make us the equal of 
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heayen ? How can it subject its essence and conditions to 
our knowledge ? All that we see in those bodies fills us 
with amazement. What apparatus, what instruments, what 
levers, what engines, what craftsmen were employed about so 
mighty a worh ? (Cicero). 

Why do we deny them a soul, and life and reason ? Have 
we discovered in them any stubborn, senseless stupidity, 
we who have no concern with them but to obey them ? 
Shall we say that we have seen no other creature but man 
in possession of a reasoning mind ? Why ! have we seen 
anything comparable to the sun ? Does it exist the less for 
our not having seen its like ? Does it move the less because 
no other movement is to be compared with it ? If what we 
have not seen does not exist, our knowledge is marvellously 
short-sighted : How close the confines of our mind I (Cicero), 

Is it not a delusion of human vanity to make the moon 
a celestial earth, and to imagine that there are mountains 
and valleys upon it, as did Anaxagoras ; to set up human 
habitations and dwellings and establish colonies upon it for 
our convenience, as do Plato and Plutarch, and to make our 
earth a bright and shining star ? Amongst other infirmities 
of human nature is that mental blindness which not only forces 
man to err, but makes him hug his errors (Seneca). The 
corruptible body weighs down the soul, and this earthly 
habitation prevents it from pondering on many things (The 
Book of Wisdom, quoted by Saint Augustine). 

Presumption is our natural and original infirmity. The 
frailest and most vulnerable of aU creatures is man, and at 
the same time the most arrogant. He sees and feels himseK 
lodged here in the mud and filth of the world, nailed and 
riveted to the worst, the deadest and most stagnant part 
of the universe, at the lowest story of the house and the 
most remote from the vault of heaven, with the animals of 
the worst condition of the three ; ^ and he goes and sets 
himself in imagination above the circle of the moon, and 
brings heaven under his feet. 

With this same vanity of imagination he makes himself 
the equal of God, assumes to himself divine qualities, 
selects and separates himself from among the multitude of 
other creatures, carves out their shares to each of his 

^ Of those that creep on the earth, as distinguished from those that 
fly and swim. 
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fellows and comrades, the animals, and allots to them their 
portion of faculties and powers according as it seems good 
to him. How can he Imow, by the force of his under- 
standing, the secret and internal motions of the animals ? 
By what comparison between them and himseH does he 
suppose them to be as stupid as he thinks ? 

"V^en I play with my cat, who knows but that she regards 
me more as a plaything than I do her ? [We amuse each 
other with our respective monkey-tricks ; iE I have my 
moments for beginning and refusing, so she has hers.] 

Plato, in his picture of the golden age under Saturn, 
numbers, among the chief advantages of the man of that 
time, his communion with the beasts, of whom inquiring 
and learning he knew the real attributes and differences of 
each of them ; whereby he acquired a very perfect under- 
standing and wisdom, and in consequence passed his life 
very much more happily than we are able to do. Do we 
need a better proof of the impudence of man where the 
beasts are concerned ? That great author opined that, in 
giving them their bodily shape, Nature for the most part 
only considered the use they could be put to in the pro- 
gnostications which were drawn from them in his time. 

That defect which hinders communication between us 
and them, why may it not as well be in ourselves as in them? 
It is a matter of conjecture with whom the fault lies that 
we do not understand one another ; for we understand them 
no more than they do us. By the same reasoning they may 
regard us as beasts, as we do them. 

It is no great wonder if we do not understand them, for 
neither do we understand the Basques and the Troglodytes.^ 
Yet some have boasted of understanding them, as Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, Melampus, Tiresias, Thales, and others. 
And since it is the case that, as the cosmographers tell, there 
are nations that receive a dog for their king, they must needs 
in some way interpret its voice and actions. 

W'e must observe the parity there is between us. We 
have some halfway understanding of their meaning, as the 
animals have of ours, in about the same degree. They 
cajole us, they threaten us, they ezitreat us, as we do them. 
Moreover, it is very evident to us that they arc able fully 
and completely to communicate with one another, that they 
^ Cave-dwellers on the Western shore of the Arabian Gulf. 
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understand one anotlier, and not only those of the same 
species, but also those of different species. 

Since even the speechless herds, aye, since 
The very generations of -wild beasts 
Are wont dissimilar and diverse sounds 
To rouse from in them, when there ’s fear or pain, 

And when they burst vith joys. (Luceetiijs.) 

A horse Imows that a dog is angry when it barks in a 
certain way, but is not afraid when it gives voice in another 
way. Even in those creatures that have no voice we may 
easily infer, from the mutual services we see them rendering 
each other, that they have some other means of communi- 
cation ; their movements speak and negotiate : 

In much the same way as the lack-speech years 
Compel young children into gesturings. (Ltjcbetius.) 

Why not ? Just as well as our deaf-mutes dispute, argue 
and tell stories by means of signs ? I have seen some so 
skilful and practised in that language, that in truth they 
did not fall short of perfection in making themselves under- 
stood. Lovers use their eyes to express anger, reconcilia- 
tion, entreaty, thanks, to make appointments, in short for 
every purpose ; 

Silence too our thought and wish betrays. (Tasso.) 

What of the hands ? We beg, we promise, we call, we 
send away, threaten, pray, entreat, deny, refuse, question, 
wonder, count, confess, repent, we express fear and shame, 
we doubt, inform, command, incite, encourage, swear, 
testify, accuse, condemn, absolve, insult, despise, challenge, 
we show vexation, we flatter, applaud, bless, humiliate, 
mock, reconcile, recommend, exalt, welcome, rejoice, 
complain, we express grief, dejection, despair, astonishment, 
protestation, silence, and what not, in such varied and 
numerous ways, in rivalry with the tongue. 

With the head we invite, we dismiss, admit, disclaim, 
give the lie, welcome, honour, reverence, disdain, demand, 
show the door, we cheer, lament, caress, chide, submit, 
defy, exhort, threaten, assure, and inquire. What of the 
eye-brows ? What of the shoulders ? There is no move- 
ment that does not speak an intelligible, untaught language, 
that is understood by all. Which shows that, seeing the 
variety that distinguishes the spoken languages in use, this 
one must rather be considered the proper and natural 
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speech of humankind. I pass over that which a particular 
necessity teaches one who is taken unawares ; and the 
finger-alphabet ; and grammar and the sciences which are 
only practised and expressed by gestures ; and the nations 
that Pliny tells of, who have no other language. 

An ambassador of the city of Abdera, after speaking at 
great length to King Agis of Sparta, said to him, ' Well, 
Sire, what answer do you wish me to carry back to our 
citizens ? ’ ‘ That I allowed you to say aU that you would, 
and as much as you would, without ever a word.’ Was not 
that a very speaking and intelligible silence ? 

After all, which of our arts do we not see in the activities 
of animals ? Is there any organization regulated with 
more order, with a better distribution of charges and 
functions, and more consistently maintained, than that of 
the bees ? Can we imagine that so well-ordered a disposi- 
tion of activities and occupations could be carried on without 
reason and foresight ? 

Eollowing signs and instances like these, 

Some testify that bees possess a share 

Of the world-spirit and the mind divine. (Virgil.) 

Do the swallows that we see at the return of spring, 
ferreting out all the corners of the houses, conduct their 
search without judgement ? Do they choose without dis- 
crimination, out of a thousand places, that which is most 
commodious for their lodging ? Are the birds, when they 
weave those beautiful and wonderful habitations of theirs, 
able to use a square figure rather than a round, an obtuse 
rather than a right angle, without knowing their properties 
and effects ? Do they fetch, now water, now clay, without 
having concluded that hardness is softened by moisture ? 
Do they line the floors of their palaces with moss or down 
unless they have foreseen that the tender limbs of their 
young will lie more softly and comfortably ? Do they 
shelter themselves from the rainy wind and build their 
cabins to the east, without knowing the different properties 
of the winds, and without considering that one is more 
healthy for them than the other ? 

Why does the spider thicken her web in one place and 
slacken it in another ? Why does she use now one kind of 
knot, now another, unless she possesses thought, delibera- 
tion and the power of inference ? 
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We may see well enough, in most of their works, how 
much the animals surpass us, and how much we fall short 
in the art of hnitating them. And yet, in our ruder per- 
formances, we are sensible of what faculties we employ, 
and we know that our mind apphes to them its utmost 
powers ; why do we not conclude the same of the animals ? 
Why do we ascribe to I know not what slavish instinct of 
nature those works that excel anything we can do by 
nature or art ? Herein we unconsciously give them a very 
great advantage over ourselves, in making Nature, with 
a maternal kindness, to accompany and lead them as it 
were by the hand, to all the activities and conveniences of 
their life ; whilst us she abandons to chance and fortune, 
and forces us to seek by art the things necessary for our 
preservation ; at the same time denying us the means of 
attaining, by any education or mental effort, to the natural 
skill of the animals. So that their brutish stupidity 
surpasses in all their contrivances everything we are able 
to do with our divine intelligence. 

Truly, by this reckoning, we might with great reason 
call her a very unjust stepmother ; but that is not so. Our 
organization is not so formless and unregulated. Nature 
has been universally kind to aU her creatures, and there is 
none that she has not very amply furnished with all the 
means necessary for the preservation of its being. For those 
common complaints that I hear men uttering (as the licence 
of their opinions now lifts them up above the clouds, now 
brings them down to the antipodes), that we are the only 
outcast animal, bare on the bare earth, bound and tied down, 
with no means of arming or covering ourselves but with 
others’ spoils ; whereas aU the other creatures have been 
clothed by Nature with shells, husks, bark, hair, wool, spikes, 
leather, down, feathers, scales, fleece, bristles, according to 
the need of their being ; armed with claws, teeth, horns for 
attack and defence, and has herself instructed them in what 
is requisite to each, to svdm, run, fly, sing, whilst man cannot 
even walk or speak, nor eat, nor do anything but weep, 
without an apprenticeship : 

Then again the babe, 

Like to the castaway of the raging surf, 

Lies naked on the ground, speechless, in want 
Of every help for life, when Nature first 
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Hath poured him forth upon the shores of light 
With birth-pangs from within the mother’s womb, 

And with a plaintive wail he fills the place, — 

As weU befitting one for whom remains 
La life a journey through so many ills. 

But all the flocks and herds and all wild beasts 
Come forth and grow, nor need the little rattles, 

Nor must be treated to the humouring nurse’s 
Dear broken chatter ; nor seek they divers clothes 
To suit the changing skies ; nor need, in fine. 

Nor arms, nor lofty ramparts, wherewithal 
Their own to guard — because the earth herself 
And Nature, artificer of the world, bring forth 
Aboundmgly all things for all. (Luceetius.) 

These complaints are unfounded ; there is in the govern- 
ance of the world a much greater equality and a more 
uniform relationship. Our skin is provided as abundantly 
as theirs with power to resist the inclemency of the weather. 
Witness the many nations that have not yet tried the use 
of clothes. Our ancient Gauls wore hardly any clothes, 
like our neighbours the Irish of the present day, in spite of 
their cold climate. 

But we may judge better by ourselves : for all those 
parts of our person which we are pleased to expose to the 
wind and air are adapted to endure it, the feet, the face, 
the hands, the legs, the shoulders, the head, according to 
the demands of usage. Bor if there is in us a tender spot, 
in which we should seem to fear the cold, it. should be the 
stomach, where digestion takes place ; our fathers used to 
leave it uncovered, and our ladies, soft and delicate as they 
are, sometimes go half-covered down to the navel. 

Nor are the bindings and swaddlings of infants any more 
necessary. The Lacedemonian mothers reared their 
children in all freedom to move their limbs, without any 
wrappings or fastenings. 

Our weeping we have in common with most of the other 
animals ; there are hardly any that do not wail and whine 
long after their birth, seeing that it is a natural effect of 
their helplessness at that age. As to the habit of eating, it 
is natural to us as well as to them, and comes without 
instruction : 

For each creature feels 

By instinct to what use to put its powers. (LuoEBTitrs.) 
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Who doubts but that a child, having acquired the 
strength to feed himself, is able to seek his food ? And the 
earth yields and offers him enough for his needs, without 
any cultivation and artifice ; and if not at all times, no 
more does she do it for the animals. Witness the pro- 
vision we see made by the ants and other creatures, in 
view of the barren season of the year. Those nations we 
have lately discovered, so abundantly provided with meat 
and a natural drink, without care or trouble on their part, 
have now made us realize that bread is not our only 
sustenance, and that, without any tilling, our Mother Nature 
has plentifully provided us with all that we need. Nay, 
as seems very probable, more amply and richly than she 
does now that we have taken to meddling with it by our 
contrivances : 

She first, the Earth, of own accord 
The ahiaing grains and vineyards of all joy 
Created for mortality ; herself 
Gave the sweet fruitage and the pastures glad, 

Which now to-day yet scarcely wax in size, 

Even when, aided by our toiling arms, 

We break the ox, and wear away the strength 
Of sturdy farm-hands ; (Lucretius.) 

the excess and unruliness of our appetite outstripping all 
the inventions wherewith we seek to satisfy it. 

With regard to weapons, we are better provided by 
Nature than most other animals ; we are more able to 
move our limbs about and to extract service from them, 
naturally and without being taught. Those who are trained 
to fight naked are seen to rush into dangers just like our 
own soldiers. If some of the beasts surpass us in this advan- 
tage, we surpass many others in the same. We possess by 
a natural instinct and teaohmg the skill to fortify our 
bodies and protect them by acquired means. That this 
is so is proved by the example of the elephant who sharpens 
and grinds the teeth which he makes use of in warfare (for 
he has special teeth which he saves and employs for this 
purpose only). When buUs go to battle they throw up and 
scatter the dust around them ; the boars whet their tusks ; 
the ichneumon, when it is about to grapple with the croco- 
dile, fortifies its body by coating it all over with a crust of 
mud, well kneaded and compressed, as with a cuirass. Why 
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shall we not say that it is as natural to us to arm ourselves 

with wcK>d and iron ? _ ^ t 

As to s|>cech, it is certain that, if it is not natural, neither 
is it necessaiy^ Xcvertheless I believe that a child brought 
up in complete solitude, far from all intercourse {'which 
would be a difficult experiment to make), would have some 
kind of speech to express his ideas. And it is not to be 
believed that Nature has denied us this power which she 
has given to many other animals ; for what else but speech 
is that faculty w^e observe in them of complaining, rejoici^, 
calling to one another for succour, inviting to love, which 
thev do bv the use of their voice ? 

Wiy should they not speak with one another ? They 
speak \o us, and we to them : in how many different tones 
do we not speak to our dogs ? and they answer us. We use 
another language with them, than we do in talking to birds, 
pigs, oxen and horses, and give them other names ; we 
change the idiom according to the kind. 

So ants amidst their sable-coloured band 
One with another mouth to mouth confer, 

Haply their way or state to understand. {Da27TE.) 

Laetantius seems to attribute to beasts not only the power 
of speech but also of laughter. And the same difference of 
tongues which, according to the difference of countries, 
is found in human beings, is also found in animals of the 
same species. Aristotle, writing on this subject, instances 
the various calls of partridges, according to locality ; 

The dappled birds 
Utter at other times far other cries 
Than when they fight for food, or with their prey 
Struggle and strain. And birds there are which change 
With changing weather their own raucous songs. (Luceetxus.) 

But it is yet to be known what language the supposed 
child would speak ; and what has been conjectured about 
it has no great probability. If any one declares to me, in 
opposition to this belief, that those deaf by nature do not 
speak, I reply that it is not only because they have not 
been taught to speak by ear, but more because the sense 
of hearing, of which they are deprived, is related to that of 
speech, and that they hold together by a natural tie ; in 
such a way that the wmrds we speak must in the first place 
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be spoken to ourselves, and be made to strike upon our own 
inward ears, before being sent out to others* ears. 

I have said all this to establish the resemblance to human 
conditions, and to bring us back and join us to the majority. 
We are neither superior nor inferior to the rest. All that 
is under heaven, says the sage, is subject to one law and 
one fate : 

Enshackled in the gruesome bonds of doom. (Lucretius.) 

Some difference there is ; there are orders and degrees, 
but under the aspect of one same Nature : 

But each sole thing 
Proceeds accordiug to its proper wont. 

And all conserve their own distinctions, based 
In Nature’s fixed decree. (Lucretius. ) 

Man must be forced and lined up within the barriers of 
this organization. The poor wretch has no mind really to 
step over them. He is shackled and entangled, he is 
subjected to the same obligation as the other creatures of 
his order, and is of a very mediocre condition, without any 
real and essential prerogative and pre-eminence. That 
which he thinks and imagines himself to possess, neither 
has body nor can it be perceived. And if it be so that 
he alone of all the animals has this freedom of imagination, 
this licence of thought, which represents to him that which 
is, that which is not, that which he wills, the false and the 
true ; it is an advantage sold to him very dearly, and of 
which he has very little cause to boast. Tor from it springs 
the principal source of all the ids that press upon him, sin, 
sickness, irresolution, affliction, despair. 

I say then, to return to my theme, that there is no 
reason to imagine that the beasts do, through a natural and 
enforced instinct, the same things that we do by choice and 
skiU. Erom like results we must infer like faculties [and 
from more abundant results, more abundant faculties] ; 
and we must consequently confess that the same reason, 
the same method, that we employ in working are also 
employed by the animals [if not some other and better 
ones]. Why do we imagine in them that natural 
pulsion, although we experience no such thing m 
selves ? Besides that it is more honourable, and-nearer 
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allied to the Divinity, to be guided and obliged to act 
rightly by a natural and iiTessistible condition, than to 
act rightly by an icipulsire and fortuitous liberty ; and safer 
to leave the reins of our conduct in the hands of Nature 
than to keep them in our oto. In the vanity of our pre- 
sumpticn we prefer to owe our superiority to our own 
powers rather than to Nature’s bounty. We endow the 
other animals with natural gifts and renounce them in their 
favour, in order to honour and ennoble ourselves with 
acquired gifts. And we do all this, it seems to me, in all 
simplicity, for I should prize as highly gifts that are purely 
and naturally my own, as those I had begged and collected 
from education. It is not in our power to acquire a 
higher recommendation than to be favoured by God and 
Nature. 

Take the case of the fox, which the inhabitants of Thrace 
employ before they attempt to cross a frozen river, by 
letting it loose before them. If we saw him at the edge of 
the water approaching his ear very near to the ice in order 
to listen if, at a distance or near by, he can hear the noise 
of the water running underneath, and recoiling or advancing 
according as he perceives the ice to be thick or thin, should 
we not be justified in assuming that the same ideas pass 
through his head as would pass through ours, and that his 
natural sense has taught him to reason and conclude 
somewhat as follows : ‘ That which makes a noise, moves ; 
that which moves is not frozen ; that which is not frozen 
is liquid, and yields under a weight ’ ? For to attribute 
that merely to an acute sense of hearing, without any 
reasoning or concluding, is an absurd notion, and not to be 
imagined. We must judge in like manner of the many 
wiles and stratagems that the animals employ to defend 
themselves from our attacks upon them. 

And if we would claim any superiority from the fact that 
we have it in our power to seize them, employ them in our 
service and use them at our pleasure, it is but the same 
advantage we have over one another. On these terms we 
have our slaves. Were there not women in Syria called 
Climacides, who, crouching on all fours, served as foot- 
stools or step-ladders to enable the ladies to mount into 
their coaches ? And the majority of free people, for a very 
slight consideration, surrender their life and being into the 
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power of otliers. The wives and concubines of the Thracians 
plead to be chosen to die upon their husbands’ tombs. 

Have tyrants ever failed to find enough men pledged to 
devote themselves to their service, some of whom were 
besides obliged to accompany them in death as in life ? 
Whole armies have so bound themselves to their captains. 

The form of oath in that rude school of men who fought 
to the bitter end contained this promise : ‘We swear to 
suffer ourselves to be fettered, burned, beaten, killed with 
the sword, and to endure everything that real gladiators 
suffer at the hands of their masters ; most religiously 
pledging both body and soul to his service ’ : 

Bum, if thou wilt, my head with fire, 

With sword my body strike, and cut 
My back with twisted thong. (TiBrxLTJS.) 

That was a covenant indeed ; ^ and yet there were, in some 
years, ten thousand who entered into it and rushed to 
perdition. 

When the Scythians interred their king, they strangled 
on his body the most favoured of his concubines, his cup- 
bearer, his door-keeper, the groom of his stables, his 
chamberlain and his cook. And upon his anniversary they 
killed fifty horses, moimted by fifty pages, whose bodies 
were impaled up the spine of the back as far as the throat, 
and thus left planted in state around the tomb. 

The men who work for us do so more cheaply and for 
a less careful and favourable treatment than we mete out 
to our hawks, horses, and dogs. l,Yhat anxious care we 
devote to the comfort of these 1 I do not think the 
most obsequious of servants would do willingly for their 
masters what princes think it an honour to do for those 
creatures. 

Diogenes, seeing his parents at pains to redeem him 
from slavery, said, ‘ They are mad ; it is the man who 
feeds and keeps me who is my slave.’ And they who keep 
animals may be said to serve, rather than to be served by 
them. 

And surely the animals are more noble in this respect, 

^ The oath is taken from a work of fiction (Petronius’ Satyricon), and 
can hardly be put as historical evidence. It was besides not taken 
seriously, nor by real gladiators, but by the friends of Tnmalchio>„ tem- 
porarily disguised as his slaves. 
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that BO lioB ever submits to be the slave of another lion, 
no horse of another horse, for want of spirit. As we go 
hunting animals, so do tigers and lions go hunting^ men ; 
and they give chase to one another, dogs to hares, pikes to 
tench, swallows to grasshoppers, sparrow-hawks to black- 
birds and larks ; 

Her little ones the stork with serpents feeds. 

And finds them lizards in the devious meads ; 

Jove's eagle and the nobler tribes of air 

Pounce on the kid and seize the timid hare, (Jcteihal,) 

We share the fruit of the chase, as well as the pains and 
skill, with our hawks and hounds. And above Amphipolis 
in Thrace the huntsmen and the wild falcons fairly divide 
the booty into equal parts : as also, on the shores of Lake 
Moeotis, if the fisher does not honestly leave the wolves an 
equal share in his catch, they forthwith tear his nets. 

And as we have a kind of sport conducted more by 
cunning than by strength, as with gins, hooks and lines, 
we see the same in animals. Aristotle says that the sepia 
throws out from its neck a gut, as long as a line, which it 
lets out at its full length and draws back at its pleasure. 
On perceiving some Uttle fish approaching, she allows it to 
bite the end of this gut, and, being the while hidden in the 
mud or sand, by degrees draws it in until the fish is so near 
that she can catch it with one leap.^ 

As to strength, no animal in the world is exposed to so 
many injuries as man. There is no need to mention whales, 
elephants, crocodiles, or the like, a single one of which is 
able to destroy many men ; lice are sufficient to put an end 
to Sylla's dictatorship, and the heart and life of a great and 
triumphant emperor is the breakfast of a little worm. 

Why do we call it knowledge and science, built up by 
art and reason, when a man discriminates those things 
which sustain life and are helpful in his maladies from those 
which are not so, and when he knows the virtues of rhubarb 
and polypody ? And when we see the goats of Candia, if 
wounded by an arrow, picking from among a million herbs 

^ This is Aristotle at fourth or fifth hand, for Montaigne no doubt 
derived this account from some Latin or French translation- Aristotle 
knew too much about the tentacles and suckers of the cuttle-fish to write 
such nonsense. Moat of the descriptions and anecdotes which follow are 
taken from Plutarch or Pliny. 
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the dittany for their cure ; and the tortoise, after devouring 
a viper, straightway looking for marjoram to purge itself ; 
the dragon making its eyes clear and bright with fennel ; 
the storks administering to themselves clysters of sea- 
water ; elephants pulling out of themselves and their mates, 
and even out of their masters’ bodies (witness the elephant 
of King Poms, defeated by Alexander) the javelins and 
darts hurled at them in battle, and extracting them so 
skilfully that we ourselves could not do so with so little 
pain ; why do we not also call that science and foresight ? 
For to assert, to their disparagement, that their knowledge 
is solely due to the teaching and instruction of Nature, is 
not to deprive them of their claim to science and foresight, 
but to attribute it to them, with greater reason than to 
ourselves, to the honour of so reliable a schoolmistress. 

Chrysippus, although in aU other respects as scornful 
a judge of the condition of animals as any other philosopher, 
pondering over the movements of a dog, who, coming to 
a cross-road with three ways to choose from, either in 
search of his master whom he has lost, or in pursuit of some 
game fleeing before him, goes sniffing one path after 
another, and, after making sure of two of them and not 
discovering the scent he is after, darts along the third 
without any hesitation ; is forced to admit that the dog 
reasons somewhat in this way : ‘ I have followed my 
master’s track to this crossing ; ho must necessarily have 
gone one of these ways : it is not this, it is not that ; he 
must then infallibly have gone this other one ’ ; and that, 
assured by this reasoning and inference, he no longer uses 
his power of scent to investigate the third, but allows 
himself to be carried away by the force of reason. 

Is not this exercise of pure logic, and this use of proposi- 
tions, divided and conjoined, and the sufficient enumeration 
of the parts, which comes to the dog by nature, quite as 
good as if he had learned it of Trapezuntius ? ^ 

And yet animals are not incapable of being instructed 
after our manner. We teach blackbirds, ravens, magpies, 
parrots, to speak ; and that facility with which we see them 
rendering their voice and breath so supple and pliant that 
it can be formed and confined within a certain number of 

^ George of Trebizond, a fifteenth-oenttiry logician, who tram^ioted 
and commented Aristotle. 
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letters and syllable, testifies to their having an inner 
reasoning faculty which makes them so teachable and 
willing to learn. 

Everybody, I should think, is satiated with the^ sight of 
the many tricks which mountebanks teach their dogs ; 
the dances in which they do not miss a single note of the 
music they hear ; the many and varied leaps and move- 
ments they make them perform at the word of command. 
But what I observe with more wonder is the behaviour of 
dogs in the service of the blind, both in the country and the 
cities ; a common sight enough. I have remarked how 
they stop at certain doors where they are wont to receive 
; how they avoid contact with carts and coaches, even 
when, for their part, they have sufficient room to pass. I 
have seen one, walking alongside the town ditch, leave an 
even and level path to choose a worse, in order to keep 
liis master away from the ditch. How was it possible to 
make this dog imderstand that it was his duty to look to 
his master's safety only, and to despise his own convenience 
in order to serve bim ? And how could he know that such 
and such a path was broad enough for him but not for 
a blind man ? Can all this be apprehended without 
reason ? 

I must not forget what Plutarch tells of a dog he saw with 
the Emperor Vespasian, the father, in the theatre of 
Marcellus at Home. This dog belonged to a tumbler who 
acted a play in several scenes and with several parts, one 
of which was taken by the dog. Among other things he 
had to pretend to be dead for a time, in consequence of 
having eaten of a certain drug ; after swallowing the bread 
which was supposed to be this drug, he began immediately 
to tremble and stagger as if dizzy. Finally, stretching and 
^afiening himself as if dead, he allowed himseK to be pulled 
and dragged from one place to another, as the subject of 
the piece required. Then, when he knew it was time, he 
first began to move very slightly, as if he had just awakened 
out of a deep sleep, and, lifting his head, looked about him 
in a manner to astonish all the spectators. 

In the royal gardens at Susa oxen were employed to 
water the same, and to turn certain big wheels for drawing 
the water, to which buckets were attached (such as those 
we may commonly see in Languedoc). They had beea 
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commanded to do as many as a hundred turns a day each, 
and they w’ere so accustomed to this number, that it was 
impossible by any force to make them do another turn ; 
but having performed their task, they stopped dead. We 
are almost out of childhood before we can count to a 
hundred, and we have recently discovered nations that 
have no knowledge of numbers. 

It needs still more intelligence to teach others than to be 
taught. Now, setting aside what Democritus held and 
proved, that most of the arts have been taught us by 
animals, as the spider has taught us to weave and sew, the 
swallows to build, the swan and the nightingale music, and 
many animals, through imitating them, to practise medi- 
cine ; Aristotle maintains that the nightingales teach their 
young to sing, and spend time and care over it. Whence 
it happens that the young birds we keep in cages, which 
have not had the opportunity to go to school under their 
parents, lose much of the charm of their song. We may 
conclude therefrom that it is improved by teaching and 
study. 

And even those that are free do not aU sing alike, each one 
having picked it up according to its capacity ; and in their 
zeal to learn they contend with so brave a rivalry that the 
vanquished sometimes falls dead on the spot, its breath 
rather than its voice having failed. The youngest ruminate 
pensively, and begin to imitate certain snatches of song ; 
the learner listens to the master’s teaching and imitates 
him very carefully ; they hold their peace, now one, now 
the other ; one may hear their faults being corrected, and 
perceive that they are sometimes reproved by their tutor. 

Arriamis says that he once saw an elephant with a cymbal 
hanging on each thigh and another fastened to its trank, 
to the sound of which all the others danced around, rising 
and bowing at certam intervals, as they were guided by the 
instrument ; and that it was a pleasure to listen to this 
harmony. 

In the Roman shows it was usual to see elephants trained 
to move and dance to the sound of the voice, dances with 
many coupees and other intricate measures, very difficult 
to learn. They have been seen in private to memorize their 
lesson, and practise with care and study, in order not ^ be 
scolded and beaten by their masters, 

Q 3 
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But this other story of the magpie, which is vouched for by 
Plutarch himself, is strange. She lived in a barber’s shop 
at Rome and could wonderfully imitate with her voice 
everything she heard. It happened one day that certain 
trumpeters halted for a considerable time before this shop 
to blow their instruments. After that, and all the next day, 
behold this magpie pensive,. dumb and melancholy, whereat 
everybody marvelled. They thought she had been stunned 
and deafened by the blare of the trumpets, and that she had 
lost her hearing and voice at the same time. But they dis- 
covered at last that she was in a deep study and had retired 
within herself, and that in her mind she was exercising and 
preparing her voice to reproduce the sound of the trumpets j 
and the first time she raised her voice she perfectly imitated 
their pitch, their changes and repetitions. After this new 
acquisition she disdained and abandoned all that she had 
been able to say before. 

I will not omit to cite also this other example of a dog 
which the same Plutarch (for, with regard to the order of the 
examples, I am well aware that it is confused ; but I am no 
more able to observe order in arranging these examples than 
in all my other affairs), declares he saw when on a ship. 
This dog, anxious to get at some oU at the bottom of a pitcher, 
which he could not reach with his tongue on account cf the 
narrow mouth of the vessel, went in search of pebbles and 
dropped them into the pitcher until the oil rose nearer to the 
edge, where he could reach it. What have we there but the 
workings of a very subtle mind ? It is said that the ravens 
in Barbary do the same thing when the water they wish 
to drink is out of their reach. 

This action is somewhat akin to what Juba, a king of that 
country, tells of the elephants, that when, through the 
cunning of the hunters, one of them is entrapped in certain 
deep pits prepared for them and covered with small brush- 
wood to deceive them, his comrades very promptly bring 
great store of stones and logs of wood to help him to get out. 
But this animal shows a capacity akin to that of man in so 
many ways that, if I related in detail all that experience has 
taught us about them, I could easily make out a case for my 
general contention, that there is a greater difference between 
many a man and many another man, than betw^een many a 
man and many an animal. 
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In a private house in Syria the keeper of an elephant used, 
at every meal, to rob his charge of half his allowance. One 
day his master himself wished to attend to him, and tipped 
into his manger the full measure of barley he had prescribed 
for his maintenance ; the elephant, regarding his keeper 
with an evil eye, with his trunk separated and put aside the 
half of it, thereby intimating the wrong that had been done 
to him. And another, that had a keeper who mixed stones 
with his food to increase the measure of it, approached 
the pot in which he cooked his meat for his own dinner, and 
filled it with ashes. 

Those are particular facts. But everybody has read and 
knows that in all armies which were brought from the 
Levant one of the greatest elements of strength was the 
elephants, from which they obtained results incomparably 
greater than we now do from our artillery, which has more 
or less replaced them in a pitched battle (as they may 
easily understand who know ancient history) : 

Their sires warred for Tyrian Hannibal, 

For Roman generals and Molossian kings ; 

With cohorts fighting on their bulky backs, 

A tower of strength they moved into the fray, (Juvbital.) 

They must indeed have had good reason to rely upon the 
fidelity and intelligence of these beasts, in trusting them to 
go into the vanguard of the battle, where the least stoppage 
they might have caused by reason of the bulk and heaviness 
of their bodies, the slightest scare that might have made 
them face about upon their own people, would have been 
enough to ruin all. And we do not read of so many examples 
of their falling back upon their own battalions and routing 
one another, as occur in our own days. They were charged 
not merely to carry out simple movements in battle, but 
to discharge many different functions ; and the Spaniards 
employed their dogs for the same purpose in the new 
conquest of the Indies, for which they received pay and 
shared in the booty. And these animals showed so much skill 
and judgement in following up and deciding the victory, in 
attacking and withdrawing, as the occasion required, in 
distinguishing their friends from their enemies, as they 
did ardour and fierceness. 

We are more apt to wonder at and value the things that 
are strange to us than those we may see every day ; but 
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for that I should not have spent so much time over this 
catalogue of examples. For I think, if we look closely into the 
habits of the animals that live with us, that we shall have 
occasion to discover facts as wonderful as those we gather 
from foreign countries and remote ages. It is one same 
Nature that rolls its course. If we could form a sufficient 
estimate of its present state, we might safely infer the whole 
of its future and the whole of its past. 

I once saw some men who had been brought over from 
distant parts to this country, of whose language we did not 
understand a word ; whose ways, moreover, whose faces 
and clothing differed totally from ours- Who among us did 
not look upon them as savage and brutal ? Which of us 
did not put it down to dullness and stupidity to see them 
dumb, ignorant of the French language, knowing nothing 
of our handkissings and our groveUing salutations, our 
deportment and behaviour, which no doubt human nature 
must take as its pattern ? 

We condemn everything that appears strange to us and 
which we do not understand ; and we do the sarue in our 
judgement of the animals. They resemble us in many 
ways, and from them we may, by comparison, draw some 
conclusions ; but what can we know of those things that are 
peculiar to them ? Horses, dogs, oxen, sheep, birds and most 
of the animals that live among us, recognize our voice and 
allow themselves to be guided by it. So did also Crassus’ 
lamprey, which came to him when he called it ; and so do 
also the eels in the fountain of Arethusa. And I have often 
enough seen fish in ponds hurrying to be fed, when called in 
a certain way by their attendant ; 

All have their proper names, and every one 

Comes at his master’s voice Trhen called upon. (Maetial.) 

We may judge by that. 

Of the elephants it may also be said that they share with 
us a kind of religion ; for they may be seen, after several 
ablutions and purifications, to raise their trunks, as we do 
our arms, and, at a certain hour of the day, of their own 
accord, without any precept or instruction, to stand, with 
their eyes fixed in the direction of the rising sun, in a long 
meditation and contemplation. But, although we see no 
signs of this in any othar animals, we cannot conclude that 
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they have no religion, nor explain in any way what is hidden 
from us. 

But we may see something in this action which the 
philosopher Cleanthes observed, since it somewhat resembles 
ours. He records that he saw a party of ants leaving their 
nest bearing the dead body of a comrade, and approaching 
another ant-hill, out of which several other ants came to 
meet them, as if to parley with them ; and, after having 
been some while together the second party returned to 
consult, as we may suppose, with their fellow-citizens, and 
thus made two or three journeys, by reason of the difficulty 
of coming to terms. Finally the last comers brought to the 
first a worm out of their den, as it were for a ransom for the 
defimct, wffiich worm the first loaded on their backs and 
carried home, leaving the body of the deceased with the 
others. That was the interpretation Cleanthes put upon it, 
testifying thereby that those creatures, though they have 
no voice, yet have some means of communication and 
dealing with one another, which through our defect we 
cannot share ; and therefore it is a foolish meddling on our 
part to discuss them. The ants can do yet other things 
which are quite beyond our capacity, and which we are so far 
from being able to imitate that we cannot even conceive or 
imagiae them. 

Many hold the opinion that in that great and last naval 
battle which Antony lost against Augustus, the admiraFs 
galley was arrested in the middle of its course by the little 
fish that the Latins caU Remora, by reason of that property it 
possesses of arresting every kind of vessel which it fastens 
upon. And when the Emperor Caligula was rowing with a 
large fleet on the coast of Romania, his galleon was stopped 
dead by this same fish, which he commanded to be taken, 
firmly fixed as it was to the keel of his vessel, greatly vexed 
that so small a creature should resist both the sea and the 
winds and the strength of all his oars, by simply fixing itself 
with its beak to h^ galley (for it is a shell-fish) ; ^ and 
was astonished besides, and not without reason, that when 
brought to him into the boat it no longer had the strength it 
had when outside of it. 

A citizen of Cyzious once acquired the reputation of a good 
weather-prophet through having learned the habits a 
^ The Eemora as commonly known is not a stell-fish, and has ±o beak. 
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hedge-hog. Its burrow is open to different quarters and 
different winds, and, forecasting the wind that is coming, it 
stops a hole on the side of that wind ; observing which the 
citizen brought to his town certain predictions of the wind 
that was about to blow\ 

The chameleon takes its colour from the spot on which it 
lies ; but the octopus assumes what colour it pleases to suit 
the occasion, in order to hide from what it fears, and to 
catch its prey. In the chameleon it is a passive, in the 
octopus an active, change. We are liable to many changes 
of colour, caused by fright, anger, shame and other feelic^s, 
which alter our complexion ; but as with the chameleon it 
is a passive result. It is in the power of the jaundice to turn 
us yeUow, not in the power of our will. 

Kow^ these effects which W’e observe in other animals, and 
which are much greater than those we experience ourselves, 
to some pre-eminent faculty in them which is hidden 
from us ; and it may he presumed that they possess many 
other properties and powers which are not apparent to us. 

Of all the predictions in past ages the most certain and the 
most ancient were those drawn from the flight of birds. We 
have nothing like it and nothing so wonderful. That rule 
and order according to which they flap their wings, from 
V hich conclusions are drawn with regard to coming events, 
must necessarily have been established by some superior 
power to produce so noble an activity. For to attribute 
that great effect to some law of Nature without the intelli- 
gence, consent and reason of the creatme which produces 
it, is evidently to hold a wrong opinion, and to give a 
meaning to empty words. 

This is proved by the following example : the torpedo 
has the power not only of benumbing the limbs that touch 
her, but of transmitting, through the nets and seines, a 
heavy torpidity to the hands of th^ose who finger and disturb 
her. Nay, they say further, that if one pours water on her 
one feels that numbness advancing up to the hand, and 
deadening the sense of touch through the water. This is 
a marvellous power, but it is not useless to the torpedo : 
she is sensible of and makes use of it, for in order to catch the 
prey she is after, she is seen to lie snug in the mud, that other 
fishes, gliding overhead, struck and benumbed by this 
coldness of hers, may fall into her power. 
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The cranes and swallows and other migratory birds, by 
changing their domicile according to the season of the year, 
sufficiently manifest the knowledge they have of their 
div inin g faculty, and make use of it. 

Sportsmen assure us that, in order to pick out the best of 
a litter of puppies that we wish to keep, it is only necessary 
to put the mother in the way of choosing it herself. Tor, 
if you carry them out of their bed, the first she brings back 
will always be the best. Or if you pretend to light a fire all 
round their kennel, it wfil be the pup she first hastens to 
rescue. From which it is evident that they have a power of 
divuiiug which we do not possess, or that they have some 
hidden virtue which enables them to judge the little ones, 
which is other and quicker than ours.^ 

The manner of coming into the world, of bringing forth, 
of feeding, acting, moving, living and dying, of beasts, 
being so hke ours, whatever we subtract from their motive 
powers and add to our own condition over and above theirs, 
can in no wise be the result of our reasoning powers. The 
physicians propose, as a rule of health, that we should follow 
the example of the beasts and live in their way ; for this 
saying has from time immemorial been in the mouths of the 
people, 

Keep warm the head and the feet ; 

In every way live like the beasts. 

Generation is the chiefest of natural actions. We have a 
certain disposition of members which is more suitable for 
our purpose ; yet they recommend us to fall in Une with the 
brutes and adopt their posture and method, as being more 
efiectual : 

For commonly ’tis thought that wives conceive 
More readily in maimer of wild beasts. 

After the custom of the four-foot breeds. 

Because so postured, with the breasts beneath 
And buttocks then upreared, the seeds can take 
Their proper places. (Lucretius.) 

And they condemn as harmful those indelicate and insolent 
motions which the women have introduced into it of their 

^ The earlier editions add this strange remark, which seems to show 
an amazing ignorance of childhood. * For it is certain that in onr 
children, even when they are well advanced, we have no means of sheet- 
ing them but by their bodily shape.’ 
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own invention ; referring them to the more modest and 
sedate example and usage of the animals of their sex ; 

For thus the woman hinders and resists 
Her own conception, if too Joyou?iy 
Herself she treats the Venus of the man 
With haimchee heaving, and with all her bosom 
Now yic^lding like the billows of the sea — 

Avc, from the plowshare’s even course and track 
She throws the furrow, and from proper places 
Deflects the spurt of seed. (LucEETirs.) 

If it be justice to give every one his due, the beasts which 
serve, love and defend their benefactors, and that pursue 
find injure strangers and those who hurt them, by doing so 
reflect some of our notions of justice ; as they do also in 
observing a very just equality in distributing their goods 
among their young. 

With regard to friendship, that of animals is without 
comparison more passionate and more constant than that of 
man. King Lysimachus’ dog, Hyreanus, when his master 
was dead, obstinately remained in his bed, refusing to eat 
and drink ; on the day when the body was burned, he 
started off and leapt into the fire, where he was consumed. 
As did also the dog of one named Pyrrhus, who would not 
budge from off his master’s bed after he was dead ; and, 
when his body wbs removed, let himself be carried with it, 
and finally flung himself on the funeral pyre on which his 
master w'as burned. 

There are certain affectionate tendencies that sometimes 
arise within us without the consent of our reason, which are 
the result of unreasoning chance which others call sympathy ; 
of this the animals are as capable as ourselves. We may 
Bee horses forming a sort of attachment to each other, to 
Bueh a degree that we have much ado to make them live and 
travel separately. We may observe them taking a particular 
fancy to a colour in those of their kind, as we might to a 
particular type of face, and, when they meet with a horse of 
that colour, hasten to make its acquaintance with great joy 
and demonstrations of good-will ,* at the same time taking 
a dislike and hatred of some other colour. 

Animals, like ourselves, exercise a choice in their amours, 
and are particular in sdeoting their mates. like ourselves 
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they are not free from extreme and implaeahle jealousy and 
envy^ 

iJesires are either natural and necessary, as eating and 
drinking, or natural and not necessary, as intercourse with 
females"^; or again they are neither natural nor necessarj". 
Of this latter kind are almost all those of human beings. 
They are all superfluous and artificial ; for it is marvellous 
how little Nature needs for her satisfaction, how little she 
has left us to desire. Our culinary dressings are not of her 
ordaining. The Stoics say that a man should be able to 
subsist on an oUve a day. Our delicate choice of wines is no 
part of her teaching, nor are the additional refinements of 
our amorous desires : 

Are her kisses sweeter 

Though she be daughter to a mighty consul ? (Hoeacb.) 

Those exotic desires which have crept into us in conse- 
quence of wrong ideas and ignorance of the good, are so 
numerous that they drive out almost all the natural ones. 
No more nor less than if foreigners had entered a city in such 
numbers as to thrust out the native inhabitants, or to 
suppress their ancient authority and power, seizing and 
usurping it entirely to themselves. 

Animals are much more seK-controlled than we are, and 
keep with greater moderation within the limits that Nature 
has prescribed. Not so strictly however but that they some- 
times share our sensualities. And just as we have heard of 
men being impelled by furious lusts to animal loves, these 
have sometimes been known to be enamoured of human 
beings, and to indulge their abnormal affections for others 
of a different species. Witness the elephant which was a rival 
with Aristophanes the grammarian in the affection of a 
young flower-girl in the city of Alexandria, and in no wise 
yielded to him in the attentions of a very passionate suit ; 
for, going through the market-place where they sold 
fruits, this beast would seize some of them with his trunk 
and offer them to her. He would not lose sight of her more 
than he possibly could, and would occasionally thrust his 
trunk into her bosom under her cape to feel her breasts . They 
tell also of a dragon in love with a maid, of a goose enamoured 
of a boy in the town of Asopus, and of a ram that danced 
attendance on Glaucia the fl.ute-player. Barbary apes' iare 
constantly known to be madly enamoured of womm. 
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Among certain animals the males are known to be ad- 
dicted to loving those of their own sex. Oppianus and others 
cite examples to show how animals, in their marriages, 
respect the laws of kinship ; but experience verr often shows 
us the contrary ; 

The heifer thinks no shame her sire to bear 

On willing back ; the horse his filly leaps ; 

The goat will pair with them he has begot ; 

Birds breed by them by whom themselves are bred. (Ovin.) 

Can there be a more evident example of sly cunning than 
that of the mule of the philosopher Thales ? Fording a 
river, when laden with salt, she chanced to stumble, so that 
the sacks she carried were saturated with wet. Having 
observed that by the dissolving of the salt her burden was 
lightened, she never failed, as soon as she came to a stream, 
to plunge into it with her load, until her master, discovering 
her roguery, ordered her to be laden with wool ; after that, 
finding herself nonplussed, she gave up that trick. 

There are some in w’hich our vice of avarice is naively 
reflected ; for we may see them very diligent to appropriate 
by stealth and carefully to conceal all they can, although 
they may have no use for it. 

As to husbandry, they surpass us, not only in that fore- 
sight which makes them store up and save for the future ; 
they also possess much of the knowledge necessary to that 
end. The ants carry their grains and seeds out of their 
bams and spread them out to air, to cool and dry them, 
whenever they find they are beginning to turn mouldy and 
smell rank, lest they should rot and spoil. But the pre- 
caution and foresight the}^ exercise in gnawing their grains 
of wheat exceeds all that can be imaging in man’s prudence. 
Because the wheat does not always remain dry and whole- 
some, but dissolves, becomes soft and as if steeped in milk, 
being on the way to sprout and germinate ; lest it should 
shoot and so lose its nature and property as a store of food, 
they nibble off the end where it usually sprouts. 

With regard to war, which is the greatest and most 
pompous of human activities, I would fain Imow whether we 
should regard it as arguing some prerogative, or, on the 
contrary, as a testimony of our imbecility and imperfection ; 
as indeed the science of defeating and killiTig one another, 
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of mining and destroying our own race, seems to have little 
to recommend it to the animals that have it not. 

What lion takes advantage of his strength 
To kill his kind ? 'What boar e’er succxunb 
To boar with larger tnaks ? (JuvE^fAL.) 

They are not however universally exempt ; witness the 
furious encounters between the bees, and the exploits of the 
princes of the two hostile armies : 

For oft Hvixt king and king with uproar dire 
Fierce feud arises, and at once from far 
You may discern what passion sways the mob, 

And how their hearts are throbbing for the strife. (Virgil.) 

I can never read that divine description but I seem to see 
a tme picture of human folly and vanity. For these war 
manoeuvres, which fill us with fright and terror, this storm 
of cries and shouts, 

There the sheen 
Shoots up the sky, and all the fields about 
Glitter with brass, and from beneath a sound 
Goes forth from feet of stalwart soldiery, 

And mountain walls, smote by the shouting, send 
The voices onward to the stars of heaven ; (Lucretius.) 

that terrifying array of so many thousands of armed men, all 
that fury, ardour and courage, how absurd to consider 
how frivolous the occasions that give rise to them, and how 
easily they are quenched ! 

The tale of Greece, dashed through long years of strife, — 

All because Paris loved another's wife — 

Against a barbarous foe. (Horace.) 

The whole of Asia ruined and destroyed in war for Paris’ 
bawdry ! The desire of one man, a spite, a pleasure, a family 
jealousy, causes which should not incite a couple of herring- 
wives to scratch each other, that was the soul and motive 
of that great hurly-burly. 

Can we believe those same men who are the prime 
movers and authors of wars ? Listen to the greatest and 
most victorious Emperor, and the most powerful that 
ever was, jesting and very cleverly and humorously making 
a laughing matter of the many perilous battles both by sea 
and land, the blood and lives of five hundred thousand men 
who followed his fortunes, the resources and wealth of the 
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two halyes of the world exhausted in the service of his 
enterprises : 

’Cause Anthony is fired with GIaph\Te’s charms 
Fain would his Fulvia tempt me to her arms. 

If Anthony be false, what then ? Must I 
Be slave to Fulvia' s lustful tyranny ? 

Declare for love or war, she said, and frowned, 

‘ Xo love ril grant, so let the trumpets sound ! ’ 

(I quote my Latin with a clear conscience, and with the 
permission you have given me.) ^ 

Now this great body, with so many aspects and move- 
ments, which seems to threaten heaven and earth ; 

Numberless 

As billows that on Libya’s sea^floor roll. 

When fierce Orion sets in wintry wave. 

Or thick as clustering com-ears, that beneath 
The j’oung sun ripen, or on Eermus’ plain, 

On Lycia’s yellowing fields ; their bucklers clang, 

And the earth quakes for terror as they tread ; (Yiegil.) 

that furious monster with so many arms and so many heads 
is still alwat’s man, feeble, calamitous and wretched ; it is 
but an ant-hill, stirred and excited ; 

In narrow path 

Moves the black column o’er the plain. (Yiegil.) 

A contrary breath of air, the croaking of a flight of ravens, 
a horse’s stumble, the chance passing of an eagle, a dream, a 
voice, a sign, a morning mist, suffice to overthrow him and 
bring him to earth. Dart but a sim-beam on his face, he 
V ill melt and swoon ; blow a little dust into his eyes, as 
in the case of the bees our poet speaks of, behold all our 
standards, our legions, and the great Pompey hims elf at 
tiieir head, routed and shattered ! For it w'as he, I take it,^ 

^ Montaigne is addressing a lady of quality, by some supposed to have 
been Queen Margaret of Navarre, who may have urged him to write the 
Apology. The epigram was written by Augustus, and quoted by Martial 
to show that even that emperor could surpass him in licentiousness. It 
may be remarked that the translation, which is Cotton’s, is not strictly 
literal 

® Mcmtalgne is not sure ; it was not against Pompey that Sertorius 
made use of this_ stratagem, but against the Caracitanians, a people of 
Spain who lived in deep eaves out out of the rocks, where it was impos- 
sible to force them. See Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius, 
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who was beaten by Sertorius in Spain with those brave arms, 
which also served others, as Emnenes against Antigonus, 
and Snrena against Crassns : 

Such fiery passions and such fierce assaults 

A little sprinkled dust controls and quells. (Virgil.) 

Let loose but a couple of bees upon them, and they w'ill 
have the power and eourage to scatter an army. Within 
recent memory, w^hen the Portuguese were attacking the 
town of Tamly, in the territory of Xiatine, the inhabitants 
of the place brought a great number of hives, in which 
they are rich, upon the wail, and with fire drove the bees 
so furiously upon their enemies, that they routed them, as 
they were unable to withstand their attack and stings. 
Thus they owed their victoiy and the freedom of their 
town to this novel reinforcement, with such good fortune 
that on returning from the fray not a single bee was missing. 

The souls of emperors and cobblers are cast in the same 
mould. When we consider the weight and importance of the 
actions of rulers, we imagine that they are produced by 
causes equally weighty and important. We are mistaken : 
they are pushed forward and pulled back in their move- 
ments by the same springs that work within ourselves. The 
same cause that makes us bandy words with a neighbour 
will stir up a war between kings ; for the same reason that 
we flog a lackey a prince will lay waste a province. Their 
will is as weak as ours, but their power is greater. A mite 
and an elephant are stirred by the same appetite. 

In the matter of fidelity there is no animal in the world 
so treacherous as man. Our histories tell of the eager 
pursuit that certain dogs have made on the murderers of 
their masters. King Pyrrhus, coming upon a dog guarding 
a dead man’s body, and understanding that he had been 
doing that office for three days, ordered the body to be 
buried, and took the dog along with him. One day when he 
was assisting at a general review of his army this dog, 
perceiving his master’s murderers, flew at them with loud 
barking and furious anger, and this first indication led to the 
avenging of the murder, which was carried out soon after by 
way of justice. The same was done by the dog of the sage 
H^iod, and led to the conviction of the sons of Ganistor of 
Naupaotus, for the murder committed on the person, of Ms 
master. 
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Another dog, set to guard a temple at Athens, perceiring 
a sacrilegious thief carrj-ing away the finest jewels, began 
barking at him as loud as he could ; but, being unable to 
awaken the temple-guardians, he set ofi to follow him, and, 
when day broke, kept at a little further distance from him, 
without however losing sight of him. When the thief 
offered him something to eat he would not touch it, but 
wagged his tail at others he met on the way, and took food 
at their hands. If his thief stopped to sleep, he stopped at 
the same time and place. Kews of this dog having come to 
the guardians of the church, they set off to follow in his 
track, making inquiries as to the dog’s colour, and at last 
came upon Mm, as well as the robber, in the town of 
Cromvon. They were brought back to Athens, where the 
thief was punished ; and the judges, in recognition of this 
faithful service, ordered a certain measure of com for the 
dog’s sustenance at the public expense, and the priests were 
enjoined to take good care of him. Plutarch testifies to the 
truth of this story, wMch happened in his time. 

With regard to gratitude {for it seems to me that we have 
need to bring this word into repute), tMs one example will 
suflBce, which Apion tells us he himself witnessed : One day, 
he says, when the Roman people were being gratified with 
the combats of many outlandish beasts, especially lions of 
unusual size, there was one among others which, by reason 
of its furious demeanour and the strength and size of its 
limbs, and its terrifying and surly roar, attracted the 
attention of all the spectators. Among the slaves that were 
offered to the people in this fight with animals was one 
Androclus of Dacia, who was the property of a Roman lord 
of consular rank. The lion, perceiving him from a distance, 
at first stopped dead, as if in wonder, then softly approached 
in a gentle and peaceable manner, as if trying to recognize 
an acquaintance. Then, having made sure of what he was 
seeking, he began to lash his tail in the manner of a dog 
fawning on his master, and to lick and caress the hands and 
thighs of this poor wretch, who was quite paralysed and 
beside himself with fear. When Androclus had recovered 
his spirits in consequence of the gentle behaviour of the lion, 
and regained enough assurance to observe and recognize the 
animal, it was a singular pleasure to see their mutual joy 
and caresses. The people breaking out into loud acclama- 
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tions of joy at this sight, the Emperor sent for the slave to 
know from him the meaning of this strange scene. 

He then told a novel and wonderful story : ' My master, 
he said, being Proconsul in Africa, I was forced by his cruelty 
and harsh treatment in having me beaten every day, to 
steal away from him, and take flight. To hide'in safety 
from a person of so great authority in the province the most 
expeditious way was to gain the solitude of the sandy and 
uninhabited regions of the country, and I resolved, in case 
the means of supporting life failed me, to find some way of 
killing myself. The heat of the sun at noon being extremely 
fierce and insupportable, I happened to discover a hidden 
and inaccessible cave, and threw myself down inside it. 
Soon after there came this lion with a wounded and bleeding 
paw, moaning and groaning with the pain he was suffering. 
At his coming I was very frightened, but he, seeing me 
crouching in a corner of his lair, softly approached, holding 
out and showing me his injured paw, as if to entreat my help. 
I then pulled out of it a large splinter, and, growing more 
accustomed to him, squeez^ the wound and let out the 
accumulated dirt, wiped and cleaned it as well as I could. 
He, the cause of his hurt being removed, and relieved of the 
pain , lay down to rest and went to sleep with his paw still in my 
hand. After that the lion and I lived together for three whole 
years in that cave, sharing the same food ; for of the beasts 
he killed in hunting he brought me the best parts, which 
for want of fire I cooked in the sun for my nourishment. At 
length, gro-wing weary of that wild and brutish life, the lion 
being one day gone on his accustomed raid, I departed, and 
on the third day after was caught by the soldiers, who 
brought me from Africa to my master in this city. He 
immediately condemned me to death by being delivered to 
the wild beasts. Now, by what I see, this lion was also 
caught soon after, and would now repay me for the good 
turn I did him in curing his wound.’ 

This was the story that Androclus related to the Emperor, 
which he also conveyed from hand to hand to the people. 
Wherefore, by general request, he was absolved from his 
sentence and given ids freedom, and, by the order of the 
people, the lion was presented to him as a gift. After that, 
says Apion, Androclus could be seen leading his lion by 
quite a small leash, going from tavern to tavern in Rotne to 
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receive the money that was given to him, w’hilst the lion 
suffered himself to be covered with the flowers that were 
thrown at him, and all who met them would say: 'There 
goes the lion, the mans host : there goes the man, the lion's 
physician.' We often weep for the loss of animals we have 
loved, and so do they for our loss : 

With big, round tears, 

Stripped of his trappings, in the mournful train, 

Aethon, the warrior’s steed, comes sorrowing for the slain. (\ irgil.) 

Whilst in some of our nations wives are held in co mm on, 
and in others each man has his own, do we not also see 
this in animals, and that some of them are more faithful 
in marriage than we ? As to societies and leagues they form 
with one another for mutual assistance, we may observe that 
when you hurt an ox, a pig or some other animal, all the 
herd ^1 answer to its cry for help and rally to its defence. 

When the parrot-fish has swallowed the angler’s hook, its 
companions will crowd around it and nibble the line ; and 
if by chance one of them has swum into the net, the others 
from outside will offer their tails, which the prisoner will 
grip with all the power of its teeth and thus be dragged out. 
When a barbel is caught, its companion will set the line 
against its back, and erecting one of the spines, which are 
toothed like a saw, will saw through and cut the cord.^ 

As to the particular services we render one another in the 
battle of life, we may see many lilvO examples in animals. 
It is said that the whale never goes abroad without bemg 
preceded by a small fish resemblmg the sea-gudgeon, which 
is for that reason called the Guide. The whale follows it, 
allowing itself to be turned and led as easily as a vessel is 
turned by its rudder ; and in return for this service, whilst 
everj^ other thing, whether animal or vessel, that enters the 
awful chasm of this monster’s mouth is forthwith engulfed 
and lost, this little fish retires into it in all security, and 
sleeps there. During its sleep the whale never stirs, but as 
soon as it issues forth, starts and follows it imceasingly ; 
and if by chance the guide goes astray, the whale will 
go wandering about hither and thither, often knocking 
itself against the rocks, like a ship without a rudder ; which 
Plutarch testifies to having seen at the island of Anticyra. 

A similar partnership exists between the little bird called 
the ' little king ’ (the wren) and the crocodile. The wren 
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acts as a sentinel to this great brute. And if the ichneumon, 
her enemy 5 comes near and shows fight , this little bird, lest she 
should be caught asleep, by singing and pecking with its beak 
awakens her and warns her of the danger. The bird lives on 
the leavings of the monster, who receives him familiarly into 
her mouth and allows him to peck at her jaws and between her 
teeth, and gather the bits of flesh that remain there. When 
about to shut her mouth she first warns him to leave by gi’adu- 
aily closing it upon him, but without crushing or hurting him. 

The shell-fish called Nacre (the Pinna) lives in the same 
fellowship with the pinna-guardian, a little creature of the 
crab farnily that acts as porter and doorkeeper, sitting at 
the mouth of the shell which it continually keeps half open, 
until it sees some little fish enter that is worth catching ; 
then the pinna-guard enters the pinna, pinches the living 
flesh of the animal and forces it to close its shell ; then the 
two together eat the prey entrapped in their fort. 

In the life of the tunnies we may observe a singular know- 
ledge of the three parts of mathematics. With regard to 
astrology they teach it to man, for they stop at the place 
where the winter-solstice overtakes them, and do not move 
from f»hence imtil the following equinox ; wherefore even 
Aristotle readily grants them that science. As to geometry 
and aritlmaetic, they always assemble in a body like a cube, 
square on eve^ side, and thus form a close, solid, battalion- 
like body of six sides, all equal ; they swim in this order, as 
broad behind as before, in such a way that, if one sees and 
counts one row, one may easily number the whole troop, 
since the number of the depth is equal to that of the breadth, 
and the breadth to the length. 

With regard to magnanimity, it could hardly appear more 
evident than in the case of the large hound that was sent 
from the Indies to King Alexander. He was first confronted 
with a stag to fight with, next with a boar, and then with a 
beaar. Of these he made no account, and disdained to stir 
from the spot ; but when be saw a lion, he straightway rose 
to his feet, clearly showing that he declared that animal 
alone worthy to enter the lists with him. 

Touching repentance and the acknowledgement of faults, 
they tell a story of an elephant who, having in the impetu- 
osity of his rage killed his keeper, felt so extremely gristed 
that he would never after eat, and died of starvation 
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As to clemency, it is told uf a tiger, the most inhuman of 
all the beasts, that a kid having been given to him he 
endured hunger for two days rather than injure it ; on 
the third day he broke the cage in which he was imprisoned 
to go in search of other prey, being un-willing to touch his 
friend and guest, the kid. 

Coneeriiing the rights of familiarity and agreement, 
formed by intercourse, it is quite usual to accustom cats, 
dogs and hares to live in harmony. 

But that which experience teaches those who travel by sea, 
and especially on the Sicilian sea, of the condition of the 
halcyon or king-fisher, surpasses all human imagination. 
What kind of animal was ever so honoured by Nature in its 
breeding, birth and deliverance ? For the poets say indeed 
that one island, that of Delos, being once a wanderer, was 
made firm for the sake of the lying-in of Latona ; but God 
willed that the whole sea should be arrested, made jSlrm and 
smooth, without waves, without wind or rain, w'hilst the 
halcyon is breeding, which is just about the time of the 
solstice, the shortest day in the year. And by tl^ prhdlege 
of hers we have seven days and seven n^hts, in the very 
heart of winter, when we may safely navigate. The female 
never knows any other male but her own mate ; she keeps 
company with him all her life, and never forsakes him. 
When he becomes weak and broken with age she will bear 
him on her back, carry him everywhere and wait on him 
till death. 

No wit of man could ever attain to the knowledge of that 
marvellous fabric, the nest winch the halcyon constructs for 
its young, nor guess what material it is made of. Plutarch, 
who saw and handled many of them, thinks it consists of the 
bones of some fish bound and joined together, and interlaced, 
some being placed lengthwise, the others laid across, with 
ribs and hoops added in such a maimer as to form a roimd 
vessel ready to float. Then, the construction being com- 
pleted, it is carried to the edge of the sea, where the tide, 
gently beatiog upon it, shows where the parts that are not 
well joined are to be mended, and where those are to be 
streu^hened which are loosened and have come apart 
through the beating of the waves. On the other hand those 
parts which are weU knit are tightened and closed up by the 
beat of the sea, in such a way that it cannot break or come to 
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pieces, nor be damaged by the throwing of stones or iron, 
except with great force. And what is more wonderful is the 
proportion and the shape of the cavity within ; for it is 
composed and proportioned in such a way that it cannot 
receive or admit anything but the bird that had built it. 
For it is closed, locked and impenetrable to any other thing, 
so that nothing can enter, not even the sea-water. 

There w'e have a very clear description of this structure, 
and borrowed from a good source ; yet it seems to me that 
it does not make the dSiculty of the architecture sufficiently 
clear. Now, what vanity can that be that makes us con- 
sider beneath us, and interpret disdainfully, these actions 
that we can neither comprehend nor imitate ? 

To pursue a little further this equality and correspondence 
between men and animals. The privilege that our soul 
glories in of reducing to her own condition all that she 
apprehends, of stripping all things that come to her of their 
mortal and corporeal qualities, of compelling the things 
she deems worthy of her notice to put off and divest them- 
selves of their corruptible qualities, and make them lay 
aside, Uke so many mean and superfluous garments, their 
thickness, length, depth, weight, colour, smell, roughness, 
smoothness, hardness, softness and all palpable properties, 
in order to make them conform to her own immortal and 
spiritual condition ; so that the Rome and Paris that I have 
in my soul, the Paris that I have in my imagination, I imagine 
and conceive to be without size and without place, without 
stones, plaster or wood. This same privilege, I say, seems 
very evidently to be shared by the beasts. For when we see 
a horse, accustomed to trumpets and battles and the rattle 
of musketry, shaking and trembliog in bis sleep while 
stretched on his litter, as if he were in the fray, it is certain 
that in his soul he imagines the beat of the drum without 
noise, an army without body and without arms : 

Thou’lt see the sturdy horses, though outstretched. 

Yet sweating in their sleep, and panting ever, 

And straining utmost strength, as if for prize. (Luoeettus.) 

This hare that a greyhound imagines in a dream, after 
which we see him panting in his sleep, stretching out his 
tad, moving his legs convulsively, exactly reproducing th# 
motion of running, is a hare without skin and bones : 
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And hounds of huntsmen oft in soft repose 
Yet toss a -sudden all their legs about. 

And growl, and bark, and with their nostrils sniff 
The winds again, again, as though indeed 
They'd caught the scented footprints of wild beasts ; 

And, even when wakened, often they pursue 
The phantom images of stags, as though 
They did perceive them feeing on before. 

Until the illusion s shaken off, and dogs 
Come to themselves again. (LrcEETics.) 

The watch-dogs ■we oft-en see growling in their sleep, then 
barking outright and waking up with a start, as if they 
perceived some stranger coining ; this stranger seen by 
their soul is a ghostly and unsubstantial stranger, without 
dimension, without colour, without being : 

And fawning breed 

Of house-bred whelps do feel the sudden urge 
To shake their bodies and start from off the ground. 

As if beholding stranger-visages. (LrcEETnrs.) 

With regard to beauty of body, before proceeding any 
further, I should need to know' if we agree in its description. 
It is probable that we have little idea of what beauty in 
Nature and in general is, since to our human beauty we 
ascribe so many different forms. For if there were any rule 
or prescription of Nature in respect of beauty, we should all 
recognize it in common, as we do the heat of fire. We 
imagine its form as our fancy leads us : 

The Belgian bloom would mar a Boman face, (Peopeetius. ) 

The Inmans paint it black and dusky, with big, swollen 
lips, a broad and flat nose, and they load the cartilage 
between the nostrils with big rings of gold, to make it hang 
down to the mouth ; as also the lower lip with great hoops 
enriched -with jew'els, so that it falls over the chin ; since 
they see a charm in showing the teeth as far as the gums. 
In Peru the largest ears are the most beautiful, and as far 
as they are able they stretch them artificially. A man now 
living declares that, in an Eastern country that he visited, 
this practise of enlarging the ears is so honoured, and that 
they weight them with such heavy jewels, that he often 
thrust his arm, sleeve and all, through the bore of an ear. 

Elsewhere there are people who very carefully blacken 
their teeth, and hold white teeth in contempt ; in another 
country they dye them red. 
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Not only in the Basque country, but in some other places, 
and, what is more, in certain j^ctic regions, according to 
Pliny, the women are considered more beautiful with their 
heads shaven. By the Mexicans a small forehead is regarded 
as a sign of beauty, and though they remove the hair from 
the rest of the body they cultivate it on the forehead, and 
people ^ it by art ; and they regard large teats as so great 
a recommendation, that they aspire to be able to snckle 
their infants over their shoulders. We should paint ugliness 
that way. 

The Italian’s idea of beauty is big and massive, that of 
the Spaniards is gaunt and hollow. With us, one likes it fair, 
the other dark ; one soft and delicate, another robust and 
strong ; this one looks for sweetness and daintiness, that 
for a proud and majestic mien. 

Just as the preference in beauty is given by Plato to 
the spherical figure, the Epicureans give it rather to the 
pj'ramidal or the square, and cannot swallow a god in the 
shape of a ball.^ 

But, however that may be, Nature has not privileged us 
in that any more than in any other respect, above her 
common laws. And, if we judge ourselves aright, we shall 
find that, if there be some animals less favoured in that 
respect than we, there are others, and they are very numer- 
ous, that are more so ; many animals surpass us in beauty 
(Seneca), even among our terrestrial compatriots. For, as 
regards the denizens of the sea (leaving aside the shape as 
a whole, in which there can be no comparison, so much 
does it differ from ours), in colour, neatness, smoothness, 
and agility, we sufficiently yield place to them ; and no less 
in all qualities to those of the air. And that prerogative, on 
which the poets lay so much stress, of onr erect stature, 
which makes ns look to heaven, whence it came. 

Whilst other creatures, prone, the earth regard, 

SubHme the front he gave to man, and bade him 
Baise his eyes to heaven’s majestic vault 
And contemplate the stars, (Ovid.) 

^ What Montaigne means by this is not guite clear ; it can hardly be 
taken in the sense in wMcb the Emperor Julian gloried in bis ‘ populous 
beard since the cult of dirt was not practised outside of Christen^^n^ 
(See Gibbon.) Florio translates it ‘ make it grow Cotton ‘ inoreasOii * 

* See Cicero, Of ike Nature of the Qods, i. 10. > * 
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is poetical indeed ; for there are many little creatures whose 
sight is turned wholly skywards. Camels and ostriches 
appear to me to have their necks set up straighter and more 
upright than ours. What animals are there that have not 
their face high and in front, that do not look forward, as 
we do, and discover, in their normal posture, as much of 
heaven and earth, as man ? And what qualities of our bodUy 
constitution, described by Plato and Cicero, are not at the 
service of a thousand kinds of animals ? Those that most 
resemble us are the ugliest and meanest of the whole herd : 
the apes in external appearance and facial shape : 

The Simian how similar, the ugly beast, to us ! (Exxius.) 

the pig for inward and vital parts > 

In truth, when I imagine man quite naked, yea, even in 
that sex that seems to have the greater share of beauty, Ms 
blemishes, his natural limitations, his imperfections, I find 
that we have more reason than any other a nim al to cover 
ourselves. We are to be excused for having borrowed from 
those that have been more favoured by Nature than our- 
selves, for having decked ourselves with their beauty, and 
concealed ourselves under their spoils of wool, feathers, hair, 
silk. 

Observe moreover that we are the only animal that is 
offended by the defects in our fellow-creatures, and that we 
alone have to withdraw^ and hide ourselves in our natural 
actions, from our kind. It is in truth also a fact worthy of 
consideration that the masters of the craft prescribe as a 
cure for amorous passions a full and open sight of the body 
we desire ; and that, to cool our love, it only needs entire 
liberty to see the object of it : 

Pull oft the man who viewed the secret parts 
Was stayed in full career, and felt his passions cool. (OvxD.) 

And, although this recipe may proceed from a rather 
squeamish and frigid disposition, yet it is a wonderful sign 
of our imperfection that acquaintance and familiarity shoidd 
make us distasteful to one another. It is not modesty so 
much as discretion and artfulness that makes our ladies so 
circumspect in refusing admittance to their boudoir before 
they are dressed up and painted for public view ; 

* * if we are to believe the Physicians % is added in the earlier editions. 
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And these our Venusea are ’ware of this. 

Wherefore the more are they at pains to hide 
All the behind-the-scenes of life from those 
WTiom they desire to keep in bonds of love. (LucRsa?iTJS.) 

Whereas in many animals there is nothing that we do not 
love, and that does not gratify our senses ; so that from 
their very excrements and discardings we obtain not only 
dainties to eat, but our richest ornaments and perfumes. 

These remarks concern only the common run of mortals, 
and we are not so sacrilegious as to include in them those 
divine, supernatural and extraordinary beauties we some- 
times see refulgent among us, like stars imder a corporeal 
and terrestrial veil. 

Moreover, the very share in the bounties of Nature which, 
by our own confession, we allow the animals, is much to 
their advantage. We ourselves assume imaginary and 
fanciful advantages, advantages which are to come and non- 
existent, which human capacity itself cannot guarantee, or 
advantages which we erroneously attribute to ourselves in 
the freedom of our opinions, such as reason, knowledge, 
honour. And to them we leave for their share essential, 
tangible and attainable advantages, as peace, repose, 
security, innocence and health : health, I say, the richest 
and finest gift that Nature can bestow upon us. 

Therefore Philosophy, even that of the Stoics, is so bold 
as to say that Heraclitus and Pherecydes, if they had been 
allowed to give their wisdom in exchange for health, and 
by this transaction rid themselves, the one of the dropsy, 
the other of the lousy disease that afficted him, they would 
have done well. By which admission they set a still 
greater store by wisdom, since they compare it and put it 
into the scales with health, than they do in this other 
proposition, which is also one of theirs : They say that if 
Circe had offered Ulysses two potions, the one to make a 
madman wise, and the other to make a wise man mad, 
Ulysses would rather have taken the cup of madness than 
consent to Circe’s transforming his human shape into that 
of a beast ; and they add that Wisdom herself would have 
spoken to him iu this wise : " Porsake me, let me alone, 
rather than allow me to dwell iu the body and shape of 
an ass.’ * 

What ! will the philosophers then abandon this gorieat and 
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divine Wisdom for this corporeal and terrestrial covering ? 
Then it is not by our reason, onr speech and our soul that 
we are superior to the animals ; it is by our beauty, our 
fair complexion and the fine sjunmetry of our limbs, for 
which our intelligence, our wisdom and all the rest are to 
be set at naught ! 

W ell, I accept this frank and naive confession. Assuredly 
they knew that these qualities that we make such a boast 
of, are but a vain imagination. Even though the beasts had 
all the virtue, knowledge, wisdom and perfection of the 
Stoics, they Trould still be beasts ; and yet they would not be 
comparable to a poor, wretched, witless man. 

In short, whatever is not as we are, is not worth a rap. 
And God himself, to be any good, must be like us, as we 
shall presently show. From which it is clear that it is not 
upon any true ground of reason, but from a foolish arro- 
gance and stubbornness, that we put ourselves before the 
other animals, and remove ourselves from their condition 
and fellowship. 

But to return to my theme. To us has been allotted 
inconsistency, irresolution, uncertainty, sorrow, superstition, 
solicitude about things to come, even after we shall have 
ceased to Hve, ambition, avarice, jealousy, envy, inordinate, 
furious and untamable desires, war, falsehood, disloyalty, 
detraction and curiosity. We have indeed strangely over- 
rated this precious reason we so much glory in, this faculty 
of knowing and judging, if we have bought it at the price 
of that infinite number of passions to which we are continu- 
ally a prey. Unless we are inclined to pride ourselves, as 
Socrates does indeed, on that remarkable prerogative over 
the other animals, that, whereas Nature has prescribed to 
them certain seasons and limits for the delights of Venus, 
die has given us the reins at all hours and on all occasions. 

As wine is rarely good for the sick, and very often does them 
harm, it is better not to administer any at all, than to run 
into manifest danger in the hojpe of a doubtful benefit. So 1 
hfum not whether it had not been better for mankind if this 
quichms of thought, this acumen, this subtlety that we call 
Reason, had not been given to man at all, considering that it is 
so baneful to many, and salutary to only a few, instead of 
having been conferred so bountifully arid with so liberal a 
hand (Cicero). 
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What benefit do we suppose that Varro and Aristotle 
derired from knowing so many things ? Did it exempt 
them from hnman ills ? Were they freed from the acci- 
dental mishaps that threaten any street -porter ? Did they 
extract from their logic any consolation for the gout ? Did 
they feel that humour any the less for knowing that it was 
located in the joints ? Had they made a covenant with 
Death for knowing that some nations welcome her ? Or 
with cuckoldry, for knowing that in some region or other 
wives are held in common ? 

On the contrary, having held the first rank in knowledge, 
the one among the Homans, the other among the Greeks, 
and that at a time when science was at its best bloom, we 
have not heard that they particularly excelled in the con- 
duct of their lives ; indeed the Greek is hard put to it to 
clear himself from some notorious blots on his. 

Has any one discovered that pleasure and health have any 
greater relish for one who knows astrology and grammar ? 

Is the illiterate plowman not as fit 

For Venus’ service as the wit ? (Hoaxes.) 

and that disgrace and poverty are less irksome to him ? 

True ! you can bid disease and sickness fly. 

Escape from pain, life’s eveiy care defy ; 

Thy life can be prolonged with better days. (JtrvEXAL.) 

I have in my time seen a hundred artisans, a hundred 
labourers, wiser and happier than the rectors of the Uni- 
versity, and whom I had much rather resemble. Learning, 
in my opinion, has a place among the things that are 
necessary to life, like fame, nobility, dignity, or, at the 
most, like beauty, wealth and such other qualities, which 
are indeed serviceable to it, but remotely so, and more in 
fancy than by nature. 

We scarcely need more offices, more rules and laws of 
living in our community than the cranes and ants do in 
theirs. Nevertheless we observe them to conduct them- 
selves therein in a very orderly manner, without any eru(^- 
tion. If man were wise, he would estimate each thing at its 
true value, according as it would be most useful and con- 
venient to him in hf e. 

If any man will sum us up according to our actions apd 
behaviottr, he will find many more excellent men among 
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the ignorant than among the educated ; I mean as regards 
any kind of virtue.^ It seems to me that the older Rome 
contained men of greater ability, both for peace and war, 
than that educated Rome that brought on her own min. 
Though equal in all other respects, honesty and innocence 
at least would remain on the side of the older ; for those 
qualities dwell in singular harmony with simplicity. 

But I will leave this theme, which would drag me further 
than I should be inclined to follow. I will only say this 
besides, that humility and submission alone can bring a 
man to perfection. Xot every man should have the know- 
ledge of his duty left to his own judgement ; he should have 
it prescribed to him, and not be allowed to choose at his 
discretion, Othen^’ise, seeing the imbecility and i n , fini te 
variety of our reasons and opinions, we should in the end 
forge for ourselves duties that would set us on devouring 
one another, as Epicurus says.^ 

The first law that God ever gave to man was a law of pure 
obedience. It was a command pure and simple, which gave 
man no room to inquire and argue, since to obey is the 
proper duty of a reasonable soul that acknowledges a 
heavenly superior and benefactor. From obeying and 
;vielding spring all the other virtues, even as all sin springs 
from presumption. Contrariwise, the first temptation that 
came to human nature, through the devil, its first poison, 
insiauated itself into us through the promises he gave us 
of possessing knowledge and understanding : ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil (Genesis). And the sirens, in 
Homer, to guU Ulysses, and draw him into their dangerous 
and destructive snares, offer him the gift of knowledge. 

The conviction of wisdom is the plague of man. That is 
why ignorance is so much recommended by our religion, as 
a fitting element of faith and obedience : take heed lest there 
shaM be any one that maketh spoil of you through his philosophy 
and min deceit, afler the rudiments of the world (Saint Paul). 

On this point there is a general agreement among ah the 

^ Goethe came to the same conclusion early in life. Writing to Frau 
yon Stein, he says ; ‘ What admiration I feel for that class of men -which 
is called the lower, but which in God's sight is certainly the highest I 
Among them we find all the -virtues together — ^moderation, contentment, 
uprightness, good faith, joy over the smallest blessing, harmlessness, 
innocence, patience — but I must not lose myself in exclamations.’ 

* Not Epicurus, but the Epicurean Colotes. 
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philosophers of all the schools, that the sovereign good con- 
sists in the tranquillity of the soul and body* But where 
do we find it ? 

In fine, the sage unswayed by power and pelf. 

Is only less than sovereign Jove himself : 

Wealth, honour, freedom, beauty, all are his — 

In short a very king of kings he is : 

In wind and limb sound, vigorous and bold. 

Except when troubled by a wretched cold. (Hoeacb.) 

It would seem in truth that Nature, to console us in our 
wretched and forlorn state, has allotted to us only pre- 
sumption. This is what Epictetus says, ' That man has 
nothing properly his own but the use of his opinions h We 
have nothing but wind and smoke for our portion. The 
gods, says philosophy, have health in essence, and sickness 
through understanding : man, on the other hand, possesses 
his goods in imagination, his ills in essence. We have had 
good reason to make the most of our power of imagination ; 
for all our goods are but a dream. 

Just listen to the swaggering boast of this poor helpless 
creature : ‘ There is nothing, says Cicero, so charming as 
occupation with letters, those letters, I mean, by means of 
which the infinity of things, the immense grandeur of 
Nature, the heavens, even in this world, and the lands and 
seas are disclosed to us. It is they that have taught us 
religion, moderation, magnanimity, and have rescued our 
souls out of the darkness, to show them all things, high and 
low, first and last, and those between. It is they which 
furnish us with the wherewithal to live weU and happily, 
and point out the way to spend our lives without displeasure 
and without sufferiug.’ Would you not think he were 
describing the condition of ever-living, almighty God ? And, 
as a matter of fact, a thousand little women in their villages 
have lived more equable, more agreeable, and more uniform 
lives than his. 

A Grod was he, great Memmius, a God, 

Who first and chief found out that plan of life 
Which now is called Philosophy, and who 
By cunning craft, out of such mighty waves, 

Out of such mighty darkness, moored onr hfe 
In haven so serene, in light so clear. (LucEETrcrs.) 

There we have very grand and beautiful words but a 
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very slight accident reduced this poet’s imderstanding to a 
worse state than that of the meanest shepherd, notwith- 
standing his godlike teacher and the divine philosophy he 
speaks of.^ 

Of like impudence is this promise of the book of Demo- 
critus, ‘ I am going to speak of all things ’ ; and that foolish 
name that Aristotle applied to us of ' mortal gods ’ ; and 
that assertion of Chrysippus that ‘ Dion was as virtuous as 
God And my Seneca discovers, as he says, that ‘ God has 
given him life, hut that he owes to himself that he lives 
well ’ ; which is of a piece with this other : we rightly glory 
in our virtue, which tee should not do if we had this gift of God 
and not of ourselves (Cicero). This is also of Seneca : * That 
the wise man has courage equal with God, but attended 
with human frailty ; wherefore he overtops him.’ 

Nothing is more commonly met with than such daring 
expressions. Not one of us is so shocked at hearing himseS 
placed on a par with God as at finding himself levelled to 
the rank of the other animals : so much more jealous are we 
of our own interest than of that of our Creator ! 

But we must tread this silly pretension underfoot, and 
boldly and strenuously shake the ridiculous foundations on 
w’hich these false notions are built. So long as man imagines 
that any strength or any resources he has are due to himself, 
he will never acknowledge what he owes to Ms Master ; he 
will always regard his eggs as cMekens, as the saying goes. 
We must strip him to his shirt. 

Let us consider a few well-known examples of the effect 
of his philosophy : 

Posidonius, tormented by a malady so painful that it 
made him toss his arms and gnash his teeth, imagined he 
was snapping his fingers at the pain by crying out against 
it, ' You may do your worst, yet will I not say that you are 
an evil He has the same sensations as my footman, but 
he smites himself on the chest, because he at least restrains 
his tongue, according to the laws of his school. For one 
who brags in words it is unbecoming to succumh in deeds 
(Cicero). 


A pMltre given to Lucretitis, by his wife or his mistress, disturbed 
ms reason and afEoxded him only a few lucid intervals, during which he 
composed his famous poem ‘ Of the Nature of Things \ He ended bv 
killing himself, lie ‘ godlike teacher * is Epioums, 
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Arcesilaus being laid up with the gout, Carneades, who 
came to see him, w’as on the point of retiring, greatly vexed, 
when he called him back, and pointing to his feet and his 
breast, said, ‘ Xothing has come from this to this/ He is 
in a somewhat better state of grace, for he is sensible of his 
ill, and would be delivered of it ; but his courage is neither 
cast down nor weakened by the pain. The other insists on 
his inflexibility, which I fear is more in words than in deeds. 
And Dionysius of Heraclea, afficted with a grievous smart- 
ing of the eyes, was reduced to quit those Stoical resolutions. 

But, even though knowledge could really do what they 
say, blunt the point and lessen the bitterness of the mis- 
fortunes that attend us, what more does it do than what 
ignorance does, much more simply and manifestly ? The 
philosopher Pyrrho, in peril of a great storm at sea, could 
offer his companions no better example to follow than the 
serenity of a pig, their fellow-traveller, which was looking at 
the tempest with perfect equanimity. 

Philosophy, having exhausted her precepts, refers us to 
the example of an athlete and a muleteer, who are usually 
seen to be much less apprehensive of death and less sensible 
to pain and other discomforts, and to possess more endur- 
ance than ever learning could store a man with who was not 
bom to those hardships, and prepared for them by a natural 
disposition. What is it that makes it easier to cut and 
incise the tender limbs of an infant, or those of a horse, than 
our own, if not ignorance ? How many people have not 
been made ill by the mere force of imagination ? It is quite 
common to see them bled, purged and physicked, in order 
to be cured of diseases they feel only in imagmation. When 
real infirmities fail us, science provides us with her own. 
' That colour and complexion portends some catarrhous 
ipflammation ; this hot season threatens you with a feverish 
disturbance ; this cutting of the life-line of your left hand 
gives you warning of some impending and unusual indis- 
position." And finally she shamelessly has a fling at health 
itself : ‘ This vigour and sprightliness of youth cannot 
endure as it is ; we must let some blood and deprive you 
of some of your strength, lest it turn against yourself.’ 

Compare the life of a man enslaved to such fancies with 
that of a labourer following his own natural appetites^ who 
measures things only as they actually affect his senses, with- 
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out eitiier learning or foreboding, who is never ill except 
when he is ill : whilst the other often has the stone in his soul 
before he has it in his bladder. As if it were not time enough 
to suffer the evil when it comes, he must needs anticipate it 
in fancy and run to meet it. 

What I say of medicine may be generally taken as exem- 
plifying all "science. And hence is derived that ancient 
theory of the philosophers ^ who made the sovereign good 
to consist in the acknowledgement of the weakness of our 
judgement. My ignorance affords me as much occasion to 
hope as to fear ; and, having no other rule of health but 
that of others’ examples and of the results I see elsew^here 
upon the like occasions, I find that they are of all sorts, and 
fix upon the comparisons that are most favourable to me. 
I welcome health, free, full and entire, with open arms, and 
whet my appetite to enjoy it, and the more so as it is now 
less usual and more rare vith me ; so far am I from dis- 
turbing its ease and sweetness with the bitterness of a new 
and constrained mode of life. 

The example of the animals may enlighten us as to how 
many maladies are brought upon us by mental emotions. 

What we are told of the inhabitants of Brazil, that they 
never die but of old age, is attributed to the tranquillity and 
serenity of their climate ; I rather attribute it to the tran- 
quillity and serenity of their souls, which are free from all 
passion, thought, or any absorbing and unpleasant labours. 
Those people spend their lives in an admirable simplicity 
and ignorance, without letters, without law, without king, 
without any manner of religion. 

And whence comes this, which we know by experience, 
that the grossest and most doltish are the most vigorous 
and desirable in amorous performances ,* and that the love 
of a muleteer often makes itself more acceptable than that 
of a gentleman, if it be not that in the latter the soul’s 
agitation distracts the bodily vigour, arrests and wearies it, 
as it also usually distracts and wearies itself ? 

What is it that unsettles the mind and most usually 
throws it into a state of madness, but its quickness, its 
subtlety, its versatility, and in short its own power ? 
Wherein consists the most subtle madness but in the 
most subtle wisdom ? As great enmities are bom of great 
^ The Sceptics. 
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friendships, and fatal diseases of robust health, so do the 
rarest and most crazy distempers proceed from the most 
uncommon and active agitations of the soul ; it needs but 
half a turn of the pin from one to the other. The acts of 
the insane show how strictly madness harmonizes with the 
most vigorous operations of the mind. Who does not know 
how imperceptibly near madness is to the wanton flights of 
an unfettered mind, as well as to the effects of a supreme 
and extraordinary virtue ? Plato says that melancholic 
persons are the most excellent and the most easily taught ; 
and there are none with so much propensitj* to madness. 

Numberless minds have been destroyed by their own 
power and versatility. What a fall has just been suffered, 
through its own restlessness and activity, by the mind of 
one of the most judicious and inventive of Italian poets, 
who was more highly trained in the manner of pure and 
ancient poetry than any other that had lived for a long 
time ! Has he not reason to be grateful to this his murder- 
ous vivacity, to this light that has blinded him, to this 
exact and delicate apprehension of reason, which has left 
him without reason, to that diligent and laborious search 
after knowledge, which has brought him level with the 
beasts, to that rare aptitude in exercises of the mind, which 
has left him without exercise and without mind ? 

I felt even more sadness than compassion to see him at 
Ferrara in so pitiable a state, surviving himself, oblivious 
both of himself and Ms works, wMch, without his knowledge 
and yet before his very eyes, were published in tncorrected 
and shapeless form.^ 

Would you have a man healthy, would you have him 
steady and well-balanced in mind and morals ? Wrap him 
in the darkness of sloth and dullness. We must be made 
like the beasts to be made wise, and blinded before we can 
guide ourselves. And if you tell me that the advantage of 
having one’s taste indifferent and blunted to pain and other 
ills, brings the disadvantage along with it, that it also makes 
us, in consequence, less keen and dainty for the enjoyment 

^ It is generally inferred from tMfi passage that Montaigne paid a visit 
to the nnfortimate poet Torqnato Tasso, author of the Jerusalem 
Delivered^ who was confined in the Hospital of S. Anna at Ferrara. But 
as he makes no mention of this visit in his travel diary, although he m^es 
a note of having seen a bust of Ariosto, it seems open to doubt. He often 
uses the word ' see ’ rather vaguely with the sense of ‘ know 
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of the good things and pleasures of this hfej that is true ; 
but the wretchedness of our condition is such that we have 
not so much to enjoy as to avoid, and that the extremest 
pleasure dees not afiect us as much as a slight pain. Jleii 
are more dull to feel pleasure than pain (Livy). We are less 
sensible of perfect health than of the slightest indisposition ; 

The merest scratch will make a body wince, 

When perfect health will be quite unperceived. 

I'm quite content if I be never plagued 
Bv gout or pleurisy, but pay no heed 
When I am hale and hearty. (La Boetie.) 

Our health is but the absence of sickness. That is why 
the philosophic school which has set the ^eatest value on 
pleasure has still only ranked it solely with freedom from 
pain. The absence of ill is the nearest approach to good 
that man can hope for, as Ennius said, 

Who feels no ill enjoys too great a good. 

For that very titillation and sting we feel in certain 
pleasures, and that seem to lift us above simple health ap.d 
insensibility ; that active, stirring and, so to say, itching 
and biting" voluptuousness, even that has as its chief end 
and aim freedom from pain. The craving that carries us 
headlong to a woman s embraces has no aim but to expel 
the torment which our ardent and furious desires cause us, 
and only asks to satisfy them and to be laid at rest and 
delivered from that fever. And so with the rest. 

Therefore I say that if simplicity directs us to the absence 
of pain, it directs us to a very happy state, conditioned as 
we are. Yet we must not imagine it so leaden as to be 
entirely without feeling. For Grantor had good reason to 
combat the insensibility of Epicurus, if it were built on so 
deep a foundation that the very approach and birth of evils 
were to be absent. ' I do not commend, said he, that in- 
sensibility, which is neither possible nor desirable ; I am 
content not to be sick, but if I am, I would know that I am ; 
and if they cauterize or incise me, I wish to feel it.’ In 
truth, he who would eradicate the knowledge of evil would 
at the same time extirpate the knowledge of pleasure, and 
in short would annihilate man : an insensibility that is not 
to be purchased but at the price of the inhumanity of the soul 
and dullness of the body (Cicero). 
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To man evil is in its turn a good. Xeither should pain 
be always shunned by him, nor pleasure always pursued. 

It is greatly to the credit of ignorance that knowledge 
herself throws us into its arms, when she finds herself at a 
loss to stiffen us to bear the weight of ills ; she is con* 
strained to enter into this compromise, to give us the reins, 
permit us to take refuge in its bosom, and under its pro- 
tection shelter from the blows and injuries of Fortune. For 
what else does she mean when she exhorts us ' To mthdraw 
our mind from the ills that possess, and entertain it with 
thoughts of lost joys ; To console ourselves for present ills 
by recalling past delights ; and To call to our aid a vanished 
contentment to fight against that which oppresses us ’ ? 
To banish grief, he saysf ice must avoid brooding over un- 
pleasant things and call up pleasant ideas (Cicero). What 
does she mean but that, where strength is lacking, she will 
use cunning and artfully trick the opponent by tripping him 
up, when vigour of body and arms begin to fail ? For how 
could, I will not say a philosopher, but any man in his right 
mind, when he is actually suffering the burning thirst of a 
high fever, be satisfied with such a coin as the remembrance 
of the sweetness of Greek wine ? He would make a worse 
bargain than ever 

Recalling the pleasure will double the pain. 

Of the same stamp is that other counsel which Philosophy 
gives us, ^ To keep in mind only past happiness, and blot 
out from it the troubles we have undergone ’ ; as if we could 
master the science of forgetfulness. It is a counsel that 
again leaves us worse off than before. 

Sweet is the memory of evils overpast, (Eubipides.) 

What I Is Philosophy, who should place weapons in my 
hands to fight against Fortune, who should steel my heart 
to tread aU human adversiti^ underfoot, reduced to that 
state of feebleness that she recommends me to bolt like a 
rabbit, and save myself by such cowardly and ridiculous 
shifts ? For Memory sets before us, not what we choose, 
but what she pleases. Nay, there is nothing that so vivi(Hy 
imprints a thing on our memory as the wish to forget it ; 
the best way to give our mind something to keep, and to 


1 Epicurus. 
R 3 
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impress it upon herself, is to entreat her to lose it. And this 
is untrue : It is in our powtr to bury, as it were, in a perpetual 
Mivion all adversities, and to retain a pleasant and delightful 
memory of our prosperities (Cicero). And this is true : I 
remember even what I would not / I cannot forget what I 
vxmld (Cicero). 

And who gave that counsel ? It was the man, who alone of 
all men durst profess himself wise (Cicero) ; 

The man in genius who o’ertopped 
The htiman race, extinguishing all othei^, 

As sun, in ether risen, all the stars.^ (LnesEnrs.) 

To empty and dismantle the memory, is not that the real 
and proper way to ignorance ? 

A lifeless remedy for ills is ignorance. (Se^'ECa.) 

We hear of many like precepts, which permit us to borrow 
from the vulgar frivolous make-believes, where Reason, for 
all her strength and vigour, is powerless, provided they 
afford us satisfaction and comfort. When they cannot cure 
the wound, they are content to deaden and alleviate it. I 
think you not deny me this, that if, through a weak and 
disordered mind, they could constantly and regularly live a 
life of ease and pleasure, they would accept it and say with 
Horace, 

For my part I’ll in future ply 

The wine-cup weU, and scatter flowers 

Profusely in my festal hours ; 

Not shall I care though it be said 
That I have fairly lost my head. 

Many philosophers might be of Lycas" mind : though 
otherwise of very regular habits, living quietly and peace- 
fully in his family, remiss in none of Ms duties to his own 
people and to strangers, and veiy well able to take care of 
himself, this man had, through some distemper of the brain, 
become possessed with a fanciful idea, which was this : he 
imagined that he was perpetually witnessing a stage per- 
formance, watching games, spectacular shows and the finest 
comedies in the world. Being cured of this peccant humour 
by the physicians, he all but sued them at law to oblige 
them to restore him to his pleasing fancies : 


^ Epicurus. 
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A plague on you for meddling friends, quoth he ; 

Saved ? not a whit ! YouVe fairly murdered me ; 

YouVe robbed me of my pleasure, tom away 

The sweet illusion made my life so gay. (Hoeace.) 

Of a like nature was the delusion of Thrasylaus, son of 
Pythodorus, who had come to believe that all the ships that 
put out from the harbour of Piraeus and landed there were 
working in his interest alone ; delighting in the good for- 
tune of their voyages, and welcoming them with joy. His 
brother Crito having had him restored to his better senses, 
he looked hack with regret at that state of mind in which 
he had lived in clover and free from all troubles. This is in 
accordance with the old Greek line, which says that ' there 
is a great advantage in not being over- wise 
The sweetest life consists in taking heed of naught. (Sophocles.) 

And the Preacher says, ' For in much wisdom is much 
grief ; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow/ 

Even in that in which Philosophy in general agrees, that 
last remedy she prescribes in all kinds of necessities, which 
is to make an end of life when we are unable to bear it : 
Does it please ? Bear it. Does it not please ? Oat out of it by 
whatever way you like (adapted from Seneca). , . . Does grief 
prick you ? nay, does it stab you ? If naked, present your 
throat ; if covered by the arms of Vulcan, that is fortitude, 
resist it (Cicero). And those words of the Greek revellers, 
Let him drink or let him quit, which are to the point but sound 
more appropriate in the mouth of a Gascon, who usually 
changes B into a V than in Cicero’s : 

If how to live as best befits a man 

You do not know, make way for those who can. 

YouVe had as much as should your heart content 
Of sport, and meat and drink ; Vis time you went. 

Lest youth, that fither plays the fool than age. 

Should thrust the maudlin toper off the stage. (Hoeace.) 

What, I say, is this agreement of Philosophy but a con- 
fession of her impotence, when she refers us, not only to 
ignorance, there to be under cover, but even to dullness, to 
insensibility, to non-existence ? 

Then, too, Democritus, when ripened age 
Admonished him his memory waned away. 

Of own accord offered his head to death. (Luceethts.) 

^ Bibat, * let him drink % would become vivoit, * let him live % 
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As Antisthenes said. ' We must either provide ourselves 
with sense to understand, or with a rope to hang our- 
selves ’ ; and the poet Tyrtaeiis, as quoted to the point by 
Chrysippus, 

If virtue be not in us, let us die. 

And Crates said, ‘ Love is cured by hunger, if not by time ; 
and if these two means do not find favour, by the halter/ 

That Sextius of whom both Seneca and Plutarch speak 
with so high an encomium, having abandoned everything 
and applied himseK to the study of philosophy, and finding 
the progress of his studies too slow and tedious, resolved to 
cast himself into the sea. He hastened to death in default of 
knowledge. 

Here are the words of the law on the subject : ^ If, per- 
chance, he he overtaken by some great calamity that cannot 
be remedied, the haven is near, and he may save himself by 
swimming out of his body, as out of a skiff that leaks ; for 
it is the fear of dying, and not the wish to live, that keeps 
the fool tied to his body/ 

As life is rendered more agreeable by simplicity, so it 
thereby also becomes better and more innocent, as I was 
erstwhile beginning to say. ‘ The simple and ignorant, says 
Saint Paul, raise themselves to heaven, and take possession 
of it ; and we, with all our learning, plunge ourselves into 
the infernal abyss.’ 

I will not stop to consider either Valentinian, the avowed 
enemy of science and letters, nor Licinius, Homan empercars 
both, Vho called them the ‘ poison and plague of aU political 
states ’ ; nor Mahomet, who, as I have heard, interdicted 
learning to his followers. But the example of the great 
Lycurgus, and his authority, should certainly have great 
weight, as well as the reverence in which that divine Lace- 
demonian government was held, so great, so admirable, and 
so lor^ flourishing in virtue and happiness, without any 
teaching or practise of letters. 

The men who return from that new world which was 
discovered in the time of our fathers by the Spaniards can 
testify how much more lawful and orderly is the life of those 
nations, who have neither magistrates nor laws, than that 
of our own countries, where the lawyers outnumber the 
other people, and there are more laws than actions. 
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Her lap was full of writs and of citations, 

Of processes, of actions and arrests. 

Of bills, of answers and of replications. 

In Courts of Delegates and of Requests, 

To grieve the simple sort with great vexations. 

She had resorting to her as her guests. 

Attending on her circuits and her journeys, 

Scriveners and clerks, and lawyers and attorneys. (Abiosto.) 

It was as a Roman senator said of the later ages, ' That 
their predecessors had a breath stinking of garlic, and their 
stomach bemusked with a good conscience ; and that on 
the other hand those of his day only smeUed outwardly of 
perfumes, stinking within of every kind of vice.' That is to 
say, I take it, that they had great learning and ability, and 
a great lack of honesty. Incivility, ignorance, simpHcity, 
rudeness, are the usual companions of innocence ; curiosity, 
subtlety, learning, bring mischief in their train ; humility, 
fear, obedience, fnendliness (which are the principal qualities 
for keeping human society together), require a soul that is 
intact and teachable, without any self-conceit. 

Christians have a particular reason for knowing that 
curiosity is a natural and original sin in man. The desire 
to increase in wisdom and knowledge was the cause of the 
first downfall of the human race ; it was the way by which 
they hurled themselves into eternal damnation. Pride is 
their ruin and corruption ; it is pride that turns a man 
aside from the common path, that makes him embrace 
novelties and choose to be head of an erring troop, straying 
into the way of perdition, to teach and inculcate errors and 
falsehoods, rather than be a pupil in the school of truth, and 
be led and guided by the hands of another, along the straight 
and beaten road. That is perhaps the meaning of this old 
Greek saying. Superstition folkms pride rmd obeys it as if it 
were a father (Stobaeus). 

0 presumption, how much dost thou hinder us ! ^ 

When Socrates was informed that the God of Wisdom had 
bestowed upon him the title of The Sage, he was astonished ; 
and having thoroughly shaken and examined himself, he 
could discover no ground for this divine verdict. He knew 
of men as just, as temperate, as worthy, as learned as him- 
self, and more eloquent, handsomer, and more useful to their 

^ This is one of the sentences inscribed in Latin on the cd&ig of 
Montaigne’s library. 
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country. At last he concluded that he was distinguished from 
other people and TOe only in not thinJdng himself so ; and 
that his God considered man singularly stupid for thinking 
himself knowing and 'wise, and that the best thing he could 
learn was his own ignorance, and simplicity his best wisdom. 

The holy word declares those of us poor creatures who 
have a high opinion of ourselves : ‘ Dust and ashes, it tells 
them, what hast thou to boast of V ' and in another place : 
' God made man like a shadow, of which who can judge 
'when by the removal of the light it vanishes ? ' ^ We are 
truly a thing of naught. 

So unable are we by our own powers to conceive the 
sublimity of God, that we least understand those works of 
our creator that best bear his stamp, and are most his. To 
meet with a thing that is unbelievable is to the Christian an 
occasion to believe. It is the more according to reason as 
it is contrary to human reason. If it were in accordance 
with reason it would no longer be a miracle ; and if it 
were according to some example, it would no longer be 
singular. God is better known by not knowing^ says Saint 
Augustine ; and Tacitus, It is more holy and reverend to 
believe the works of God than to know them. 

And Plato thinks that there is something impious in 
inquiring too curiously into God and the world, and the 
primary causes of things. And it is difficult to discover the 
parent of this universe ; and when you have discovered him^ 
it is wicked to reveal him to the vulgar, says Cicero. 

We say, indeed, Power, Truth, Justice : they are words 
that denote something great, but that something we are 
quite unable to see and conceive. We say that God fears, 
that God is angry, that God loves, 

Branding with mortal names immortal things. (Ltjgeetius.) 

They are feelings and emotions that God is nnable to harbour 
according to our manner of thinking ; nor can we imagine 
them according to his. It belongs to God alone to know 
himself and to interpret his works. 

And in our language he does it improperly in order to 
stoop and condescend to us, who lie groveUing on the earth. 
How can wisdom, which is the power of choosing between 

^ This ^nteace, in, is inscribed on the ceiling of Montaign©’& 

library, with a reference to Ecclesiast^. 
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good and evil, be properly attributed to him, seeing that 
he has no dealings with ctiI ? How reason and intelligence, 
which we use to arrive at, by things that are obscure, 
things that are clear, seeing that nothing is obscure to God ? 
Justice, which distributes to each man what belongs to him, 
which was created for the fellowship and community 
of men, how can it be in God t How temperance, which is 
moderation in bodily pleasures, which have no place in the 
Deity ? Fortitude to endure pain, labours, dangers, just 
as little appertains to him, since these three things have no 
access to himJ Wherefore Aristotle holds him equally 
exempt from virtues and vices. 

He is susceptible neither of favour nor anger, for they are the 
effects of weakness (Gcero). 

The share we have in the knowledge of truth, such as it is, 
has not been acquired by our own powers. God has taught 
us that sufficiently well through the witnesses ^ he chose 
out of the common people, simple and ignorant men, in 
order to impart to us his wonderful secrets ; our faith is not 
of our own acquiring, it is purely the gift of another’s 
bounty. It is not by our reasoning or our understanding 
that we have received our religion, but by outside authority 
and command. We are therein assisted by the weakness 
more than by the strength of our judgement, by our blind- 
ness more than by our clearsightedness. By means of our 
ignorance, more than our knowledge, do we become wise 
in this heavenly wisdom. It is not to be wondered at if our 
natural and earthly powers are unable to conceive that 
supernatural and heavenly knowledge ; let us bring to it 
nothing of our own but obedience and submission. ‘ Fox, 
as it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wise ? where is tibie scribe ? where is the dis- 
puter of this world ? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom 
of this world ? For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe ’ (Saint Paul 
to the Corinthians). 

Yet must I consider, in fine, if it he in the power of man to 
find what he seeks, and iE tMs search he has been making 

^ The above passage, from ‘ How can wisdom, &c.* is transonbed from 
Cicero, 0/ the Nature of the Gods, iii. 15. “ The Apostles* 
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for so many centuries has enriched him with any new power 
and any solid truth. I think he will admit, if he speak in 
all conscience, that all he has gained by his long pursuit is 
to have learned to acknowledge his own weakness. The 
ignorance which was naturally in us we have by long study 
confirmed and verified. 

It is with the truly learned as with the ears of corn. As 
long as they are empty they shoot up and raise their heads, 
upright and proud ; but when they are full and swollen 
with grain in their ripeness, they begin to humble themselves 
and lower their crest. Similarly, men have tried all things, 
and probed all things, and, having found in that accumula- 
tion of knowdedge and that store of so many diverse things, 
nothing firm and solid, and nothing but emptiness, they 
have dropped their presumption and recognized their 
natural condition. 

It is what Velleius impresses upon Cotta and Cicero, 
' That they have learned from Philo that they have learned 
nothing.’ 

Pherecydes, one of the Seven Sages, writing to Thales 
from his death-bed, said, ‘ I have appointed my friends, as 
soon as I shall be laid in my grave, to bring you my writings. 
If they satisfy you and the other sages, publish them ; 
if not, supprei^ them. They contain nothing certain 
enough to satisfy myself. Nor do I profess to know the 
truth, nor to be near it. I uncover rather than discover 
things.’ 

The wisest man that ever was, when asked what he knew, 
replied ‘ that he knew this much, that he knew nothing 
He verified what has been said, that the greatest part of 
what we know is the least of what we do not know ; that is 
to say, that even that same that we think we know is a 
portion, and a very small portion, of our ignorance. 

We know things in a dream, says Plato, and are ignorant 
of them in reality. Almost aU the anci&nts have said thai 
we mn know nothing, perceive nothing, understand nothing ; 
our smses are narrowed, our minds are weak, and the course of 
life is short (Cicero). 

Of Cicero himself, who owed all he was worth to his 
learning, Valerius said that as he grew old he began to 
despise letters. And, whilst he cultivated them, he did so 
independently of any party, following what seemed probable 
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to him, now in one sect, now in another ; holding himself 
e¥er in academic suspense. I will speah^ but so as to affirm 
nothing ; I shall search into all things, mostly in doubt and 
distrust of 7ny self (Gcero). 

It would be too easy a task for me to consider man in his 
average condition and in the gross ; yet I could do so by his 
own rule, which is to judge of the truth, not by the weight 
but by the number of votes. Let us leave the people on one 
side, 

For whom already life 's as good as dead. 

Whilst yet they live and look ; who waste their life 
In sleep, and waking snore ; (Luceettcjs.) 

who cannot feel or estimate their powers ; who allow most of 
their natural faculties to lie idle. I will take man in his 
highest state. 

Let us consider him in that small number of eminent and 
select persons who, having been endowed by Nature with 
a great and exceptional talent, have brought it to still 
greater power and acuteness by diligence, study and art, 
and raised it to the highest pitch of wisdom that it is 
capable of reaching. They have moulded their soul to every 
shape and ever pattern, they have strengthened and under- 
propped it with all suitable outside support, they have en- 
riched and adorned it with everything they were able to 
borrow, for its advantage, from within and outside the 
world ; in them has human nature reached its zenith. 

They have organized the world with laws and constitu- 
tions ; they have instructed it in the arts and sciences, and 
further mstructed it by the example of their admirable lives. 
I wiU take into account only such men as these, their testi- 
mony and experience. Let us see how far they have gone, 
and what they have believed. The infirmities and defects 
we shall find in this assemblage the world may boldly avow to 
be its own. 

Whoever goes in search of anythiug must reach this point: 
either to say that he has found it, or that it is not to be 
found ; or that he is stUl upon the quest. All Philosophy is 
divided into these three kinds. Its purpose is to seek out the 
truth, knowledge and certainty. 

The Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics and others, thou^t 
they had found it. These have established the sciences tfet 
we have, and treated them as certain knowledge. 
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Clitomacliiis, Carneades and the Academics despaired in 
their search, and decided that truth cannot be conceived by 
our capacities. The conclusion they came to was that man 
is weak and ignorant. This school had the greatest follow- 
ing and the most noble sectaries, 

Pyrrho, and other Sceptics or Ephectics? whose doctimes 
are held by many of the ancients to have been derived 
from Homer, the Seven Sages, and from Archilochus and 
Euripides, to whom they join Zeno, Democritus, Xenophanes, 
say that they are still in search of the truth. These con- 
clude that the others who think they have found it are pro- 
foundly mistaken, and that there is, moreover, too daring 
a vanity in those of the second degree, who affirm that human 
powers are not capable of attaining it. For to establish the 
measure of our powers, to know and estimate the difficulty 
of things, requires the highest degree of knowledge, of which 
they doubt whether man is capable : 

If one suppose 

That naught is known, he knows not whether this 
Itself is able to be known, since he 
Confesses naught to know. (Luceettcs.) 

The ignorant man who knows himself to be ignorant, who 
judges and condemns himself as ignorant, is not absolutely 
ignorant ; to be that, he must be ignorant of himself. 
Hence the profession of the Pyrrhonians is to waver, to 
doubt, and to inquire ; to be sure of nothing, to answer for 
nothing. Of the three actions of the soul, the Imaginative, 
the Appetitive, and the Consenting, they accept the two first ; 
on the last they suspend their judgement and maintain it to 
be ambiguous, without approving or inclining ever so little 
either way. 

Zeno described by a gesture his idea of this partition of the 
faculties of the mind. The hand spread out and open was 
Probability ; the hand half -shut and the fingers a little 
hooked, Consent ; the closed fist, Comprehension ; with the 
left hand closing the fist more tightly. Knowledge. 

Now this straightforward and inflexible attitude of the 
Pyrrhonians, talring aU things in without conformity or 
consent, brings them to their Ataraxia, which is a tranquil 
and compost condition of fife, free from the emotions 
forced upon us by Hie knowledge and idea we think we have 
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of things. Whence arise fear, avaricej envy, immoderate 
desires, ambition, pride, superstition, love of novelty, 
rebellion, disobedience, obstinacy, and the most part of 
bodily ills. Xay, they thereby become free from doctrinal 
zeal. For they dispute in a very half-hearted manner. 
They fear no retort in their debates. When they assert that 
heavy things descend, they would be very sorry to be taken 
at their word ; and they court contradiction, to create 
doubt and suspension of judgement, which is their ultimate 
end. They advance their propositions only to combat those 
they think we believe. 

If you accept their proposition, they will be just as ready 
to maintain the contrary one : it is all one to them ; they 
have no choice. If you maintain that snow is black, they 
will ar^e, on the contrary, that it is white. If you say that 
it is neither one nor the other, it is their business to maintain 
that it is both. If you decidedly affirm that you know nothing 
for certain, theyv^ insist that you do know. Yes; andifyou 
affirm axiomatically that you are sure you are in doubt about 
it, they will go on arguing that you are not in doubt, or that 
you cannot decide and prove that you are in doubt. 

And in this attitude of extreme doubt, which is seK- 
deetructive, they separate and divide themselves from the 
opinions of many, even those who have in several ways 
maintained doubt and ignorance. 

If, among the Dogmatists, one is allowed to say green, 
and the other yellow, why, they say, shall they not also be 
allowed to doubt ? Can anything be propos^ to you, to 
admit or deny, which you shall not be allowed to consider 
as ambiguous ’? And where others are led, either by the 
custom of their countiy, or by the instruction of their 
parents, or by some chance accident, such as a storm, with- 
out judgement and without choice, nay, most often before 
the age of discretion, to such or such an opinion, to the 
school of the Stoics or the Epicureans, to which they have 
become pledged, enslaved and glued, as to a thing they have 
grasped and cannot let go — to whatever doctrine they are 
driven, as by a tempest, they cling to it as to a rocJc (Cicero)— 
why shall these not likewise be allowed to maintain their 
freedom, and consider things without slavish compulsion ? 
The more free and independent because their power cf fudging 
is intact (Cicero). 
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Is there not some advantage in being free from^ tlie 
necessity that curbs others ? Is it not better to remain in 
suspense, than to be entangled in the many errors that the 
human imagination has brought forth ? Is it not better to 
suspend one's conviction than to get mixed up ^th those 
seditious and wrangling divisions ? 

What am 1 to choose ? * Choose what you please, as long 
as you choose.’ There you have a foolish answer, which 
seems to be the outcome, however, of all Dogmatism, which 
will not allow us to be ignorant of that of which we are 
ignorant. 

Take the most reputed school theory, it will never be so 
sure but that, in order to defend it, you will be obliged to 
attack and combat hundreds of contrary theories. Is it not 
better to keep out of this scuffle ? You are permitted to 
espouse, as if your honour and life were at stake, Aristotle’s 
opinion on the eternity of the soul, and to contradict and give 
the lie to Plato on that point ; and shall they be forbidden 
to doubt it ? 

If it be lawful for Panaetius to suspend his judgement con- 
cerning auspices, dreams, oracles, vaticinations, of which 
things the Stoics make no doubt whatever, why shall not 
a wise man dare, in aU things, what this man dares in those 
he has learned of his masters, and which are established by 
common agreement of the school which he follows and pro- 
fe^^ ? If it is a boy that judges, he does not know what he 
he is talking about ; if it is a scholar, he is prejudiced. 

The Pyrrhonians have reserved to themselves a wonderftd 
advantage in the combat, in having no desire to defend them- 
selves. They care little whether they are struck, so long as 
they strike ; and they make everything serve their purpose. 
If they vanquish, your proposition limps ; if you, theirs. If 
they fail they confirm ignorance ; if you fail, you confirm 
it. If they prove that nothing can be known, it is well ; 
if they cannot prove it, it is equally well. /So that, findmg 
equal rmeons for and against, in the same matter, one may 
more easily suspend one's judgement on either side (Cicero). 

And they are assured that they can much more easily 
discover why a thing is false than why it is true ; and that 
which is notthan that which is ; and ^at which they do not 
believe, than that which they do. 

Their way of speaking is ; ‘I settle nothing ; It is no 
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more thus than thus, or than neither one nor the other ; I 
do not understand it ; Appearances are every’R'here equal ; 
It is equally possible to take either side ; Nothing seems 
true that may not seem untrue.’ ^ Their sacramental word 
is that is to say, " I hold myself in reserve, I do not 

budge.’ That is the burden of their song, and others of 
like stuff. The result of it is a pure, complete, and most 
perfect surceasing and suspension of judgement. They use 
their reason to inquire and to debate, but not to resolve 
and choose. If we can imagine a perpetual confession of 
ignorance, a judgement without bias or leaning, upon any 
occasion whatever, we can have a conception of Pyrrhonism. 

I explain their attitude to the best of my ability, because 
many find it difficult of comprehension ; and the authors 
of it themselves express it rather obscurely and diversely. 

As concerning the actions of life, they follow in this 
respect the ordinary course. They give way and submit 
to their natural inclinations, to the impulse and violence 
of their passions, to the constitutions of laws and customs, 
and to the tradition of arts. For God would not have us 
'know, but only use, those things (Cicero). They allow their 
ordinary actions to be guided by those things, without any 
arguing or laying down the law. For which reason I cannot 
very well reconcile with this account what is said of Pyrrho. 
They describe him as dull and impassive, adopting a surly 
and unsociable mode of life, getting in the way of jostling 
carts, defying precipices, refusing to conform to the laws. 
That is to overdo his teaching. He had no wish to make 
himself a stock or stone ; he wished to be a living, dis- 
coursing and reasoning being, enjoying all natural pleasures 
and amenities, using and bringing all Ms bodily and spiritual 
gifts into play, in right and orderly fashion. The fantastic, 
imaginary and unreal privileges wMch man has usurped 
of lording it, of laying down the law and setting up the 
truth, he honestly renounced and abandoned. 

So there is no school of philosophy wMch is not obliged 
to permit its sage to follow many things neither compre- 
hended, nor discerned, nor agreed upon, ff he desires to Eve. 
And when he goes to sea, he acts in accordance with that 
permission, not knowing whether it will profit him. He 

^ Tiiese Tna-Tims were inscribed on. the joists of the ceiling in ‘Mon- 
taigne's library, and the word Iwexw on the walls. 
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relies on the goodness of the vessel, the experience of the 
pilot, the fitness of the season, circumstances which are 
only probable, but by which he is bound to be guided, 
allowing hiinself to be governed by appearances, provided 
there be no positive contradiction in them. He has a body, 
he has a soul ; he is impelled by his senses, stirred by his 
mind. Although he is not conscious of being particularly 
and individually marked out for deciding, and although he 
perceives that he must not pledge his consent, seeing there 
may be something false resembling this true, he none the 
less carries on the functions of his life fully and com- 
modiously. 

How rnany arts are there that profess to depend more 
on conjecture than on knowledge ; that do not decide on 
what is true and what is false, and only follow that which 
seems ? There is, they say, a true and a false, and we have 
in us the means of seeking it, but we have no touchstone 
by which to test it. It is much better for us to let ourselves 
go the way of the world, without inquiry. A soul assured 
against prejudices has made a wonderfid advance towards 
tranquillity. People who judge and find fault with their 
judges never submit to them as they should. 

How much more docile and tractable, both to the laws 
of religion and to the civil laws, are simple and incurious 
minds, than those wits who supervise and pedantically 
hold forth on divine and human causes ! 

There is no theory invented by man that offers more 
likelihood and profit.^ It presents man naked and empty, 
confessing his natural weaimess and ready to receive from on 
high some power not his own ; stripped bare of human know- 
ledge, and all the more fit to harbour within himseK divine 
knowledge ; suppressing his own judgement to leave more 
room for faith ; neither (fisbeiieving nor setting up any teach- 
ing contrary to the common observances ; humble, obedient, 
docile, zealous, a sworn enemy to heresy and consequently free 
from the vain and irreligious beliefs introduced by the false 
sects. He is a blank tablet prepared to take from the finger 
of God such forms as he shall be pleased to engrave upon 
it. The more we resign and commit ourselves to God, and 

^ i. e, than. Pyirhonism. The previous passage, from * So there is no 
school, &c.% was an interpolation in the ‘ Bordeaux MS.% and Montaigne 
overlooked the breach of continuity, as he not infrequently does. 
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the more we deny ourselves, the better it is for us. ‘ Re- 
ceive thankfully, says the Preacher, day by day, the things 
that are offered to thee to see and enjoy ; the rest is beyond 
thy knowledge.' ^ The Lord hnoweth the thoughts of man, 
that they are vanity (Psalms). 

Thus we see that, of the three general schools of Philo- 
sophy, two make open profession of doubt and ignorance ; 
and in that of the Dogmatists, which is the third, it is easy 
to discover that the greater part of them only put on the 
mask of certainty to make a better appearance. They 
thought not so much of establishing any certainty, as to 
show us how far they had gone in this pursuit after the 
truth ; which the learned doctors suppose rather than know. 

Timaeus, having to inform Socrates as to what he knew 
of the gods and of the world and of men, proposes to speak 
of them as one man to another, and holds that it is enough 
if his reasons are as probable as another's ; for exact 
reasons, he said, were not in his hand, nor in any mortal 
hand. Which one of his followers has thus imitated : I 
will explain as well as I am able ; yet do I riot pretend to be 
a Pythian Apollo, to declare things thM are fixed and certain ; 
I speak but as a manikin thai tries to reach probabilities by 
conjecture (Gcero). That was in reference to the contempt 
of death, a subject naturally within everybody’s reach. In 
another place he has translated word for word from Plato : 
If perchance when discoursing of the nature of the Gods and 
the origin of the world, we cannot attain to the end we have 
in view, do not be surprised. F err it is right you should 
remember that I who am discoursing, and you who are to judge, 
are men. So, if only probabilities result, do not ask for more. 

Aristotle usually accumulates, for our benefit, a large 
number of other opinions and other beliefs, to compare with 
his own, and let us see how far he has gone beyond them, 
and how much nearer he approaches to likelihood ; for the 
truth is not to be decided by the authority, nor accepted 
on the testimony, of another. And therefore Epicurus 
scrupulously avoided quoting any in his writings. The 
former is the prince of Dogmatists, and yet we learn of him 
that much knowledge occasions more doubt. We see him 
often purposely shrouding himseff in so thick and inextricable 


^ This verse has not been identified. 
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an obseurity that we cannot pick out his meaning- It is in 
fact a Pyrrhonism under an affirmative form. 

Listen to Cicero protesting, and explaining the concep- 
tion of others by his own : They who would kfww what we 
personally thinh on every matter carry curiosity too far. . . . 
This practice in Philosophy of discussing everything and 
coming to no open conclusion, begun by Socrates, resumed by 
Arcesilaus, confirmed by Carneades, has flourished till our time. 
. . . We are of those who declare that there is some falsehood 
mixed with every truth, and that they m resemble one another, 
that there is no criterion which will allow us either to assent or 
decide with certainty. 

Why did not only Aristotle, but most of the philosophers, 
affect obscurity, if not to emphasize the vanity of the subject, 
and keep our curious minds occupied by giving them, 
instead of food, this hollow and fleshless bone to pick ? 
Clitomachus declared that from the wTitings of Caraeades 
he had never been able to discover what opinion be held. 
For which reason Epicurus, in his, avoided clearness ; and 
Heraclitus, for the same reason, was sumamed The Cloudy. 
Obscurity is a coin used by the learned as the conjurors use 
sleight of hand, to conceal the inanity of their art ; and 
human stolidity is quite ready to take it in payment : 

At the head of them 
Comes Heraclitus, famous for dark speech 
Among the silly, not the serious Greeks 
Who search for Truth. For dolts are ever prone 
That to bewonder and adore which hides 
Beneath distorted words. (LtrcRETrcrs.) 

Cicero reproves some of his friends for their habit of 
bestowing more of their time on astrology, law, logic, and 
geometry, than those arts deserved ; as they were by them 
diverted :from the more profitable and honourable duties of 
life. The Cyrenaic philosophers equally despised physics 
and lo^c. Zeno, at the veiy beginning of the books of his 
Republic, declared all 'the liberal studies to be of no use. 

Chrysippus said that Plato and Aristotle -wrote what they 
did about Logic only by way of pastime and exercise,^ and 
could not believe that they had spoken, seriously on so 
empty a matter. Plutarch says the same of Metaphysics. 
Epicurus would likewise have said it of Ehetoric, Gram- 
^ According to Plutarch he said Just the opposite. 
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mar. Poetry, Mathematics and all the sciences with the 
exception of Physics. And Socrates equally of all, except- 
ing only that which treats of ilorals and the conduct of life. 
Whatever you might ask him, he would in the first place refer 
the inquirer to Ms past and present life, to give an account 
of it, which he then examined and judged, esteeming any 
other learning as subsidiary to that and superfluous. 

I should think little of that learning tvhich profited not the 
teachers to beccnne more virtuous (Sallust). Most of the arts 
have been thus despised by learning itself. But they did 
not think it foreign to the purpose to exercise and relax 
their minds in those things in which there was no solid 
advantage. 

Moreover, some have regarded Plato as a Dogmatist, 
others as a doubter ; others, in certain things the one, in 
certain others, the other. The conductor of Ms dialogues, 
Socrates, is ever asking questions and stirring up arguments, 
never concluding, never satisfying ; and professes to have 
no other art but that of opposing. Homer, their progemtor, 
equally laid the foundation of aU the schools of Philosophy, 
to show how indifierent he was as to which way we w^ere 
going. 

They say that ten difierent schools sprang from Plato. 
And certainly, in my opinion, no teaching was ever wavering 
and non-committal, i£ his was not. 

Socrates used to say that the wise women, ^ when they 
take up the business of helping to bring others into the 
world, themselves give up the business of breediug ; that 
he, by the title of Wise man wMch the gods had conferred 
upon him, had also, m Ms virile and mental love, given up 
the faculty of begettiug, contentiag himself with affording 
help and succour to those who were in labour, opening their 
organs of generation, oiling their conduits, facilitating the 
issue of their offspring, appraising the latter, baptizing it, 
feeding it, strengthening it, swaddling and circumscribing ^ 
it ; exercising and employing Ms skill in the perils and 
fortunes of others. 

It is the same ® with most of the authors of this third 

^ 8 ages femmes , L e. midwives. 

® The 1695 and snMequent editions have circumcising, which is perhaps 
what Montaigne intended to write. 

® L e. the same as with Plato. 
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kind, as the ancients remarked of the writings of Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, and others. 
They have a way of writing, doubtful in substance, and 
their purpose is to inquire rather than to instruct ; al- 
though they sprinkle their style with dogmatic phrases. Do 
we not see this as well in Seneca and Plutarch ? How often 
do they not speak, now from one point of view, now from 
another, if we examine them closely ? And they who 
reconcile lawyers with one another, should in the first place 
reconcile each one with himseh. 

To me it appears that Plato purposely favoured this 
method of philosophizing in dialogue form, in order niore 
fittingly to put into divers mouths the diversity and variety 
of his own ideas. To treat of matters diversely is as good 
as to treat them conformably, and better ; to wit, more 
copiously and with greater profit. 

Let us take example from ourselves. Judicial sentences 
occupy the highest point of dogmatic and decisive speaking. 
And yet those which our Supreme Courts present to the 
people, the most exemplary and the best fitted to foster 
in them the reverence they owe to those dignified bodies, 
especially by reason of the ability of the persons who 
represent them, derive their beauty, not so much from the 
conclusion, which with them is of daily occurrence and 
common to every Judge, as from the discussion and the 
stinTDg up of diverse and contrary arguments, which 
questions of law- permit. 

And the wddest field for mutual reprehensions among the 
different philosophers is offered by the contradictions and 
differences in which each of them is entangled ; either by 
design, to show the vacillation of the human mind around 
every subject, or, in ignorance and in spite of himseH, by 
the mutability and incomprehensibility of aU matter. 

What is the meaning of this refrain : " In a smooth and 
slippery place let us suspend our belief ’ ? For, as Euripides 
says, 

The works of God in various ways perplex us ; 

a refrain similar to that which Empedocles here and there 
scattered over his books, as if stirred by a divine madness, 
and vanquished by the truth : ‘ No, no, we feel nothing, 
we see nothing ; all things are hidden from us ; there is 
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not one of which we can aflBrm what it is ' ; returning to 
this divine saying : For the thoughts of mortal men are miser- 
able, and oiir devices are but uncertain (Book of Wisdom). 

It should not be thought strange that men who have no 
hope of the quarry yet take a pleasure in the chase : study 
being in itself a pleasant occupation, and so delightful that 
the Stoics forbid, among other pleasures, that which comes 
from the exercise of the mind, and would put a curb upon 
it, regarding it as intemperance to know too much. 

Democritus, eating figs ^ at his table that tasted of honey, 
immediately began to search in his mind for the cause of 
this unusual sweetness ; and to resolve his doubts was 
about to rise from the table to examine the situation of the 
place where these figs had been gathered. His serving- 
maid, when told of Ms perplexity, said laughingly that he 
need not trouble himseK about it, the reason being that 
she had put them into a vessel that had contained honey. 
He was vexed that she had deprived him of an occasion for 
research, and robbed his curiosity of matter to work upon : 

' Go along, he said to her, you have done me an ill turn ; 
I shall stiU seek out the reason, as if it were a natural one.’ 
And he did not fail to find some true cause or other for 
a false and supposed effect. 

This story of a great and famous philosopher very clearly 
illustrates that passion for study wMch impels us to waste 
time in the pursuit of a thing that we never hope to gain. 
Plutarch relates a like example of some man who refused to 
be enlightened with regard to a thing on wMch he felt 
a doubt, in order not to lose the pleasure of investigation ; 
like that other man who would not allow his physician to 
allay the thirst of his fever, in order not to lose the pleasure 
of quenching it by drink. It is more satisfactory to learn 
superfluous things than nothing at all (Seneca). 

Just as in aU feeding there is often merely the pleasure — 
and the tasty things we eat are not always either nutritious 
or wholesome — bo what our mind extracts from learning 
does not fail to be pleasurable, though it be neither sus- 
taining nor healthful. 

This is what they say : ‘ The consideration of Nature is 

^ Not figs, but a gherkin, according to Plutarch, who tells this del^ht- 
fnl story. The close resemblance between the two Greek words misled 
the translator. 
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a proper food for our minds ; it elevates and lifts us up, 
makes us disdain things that are low and terrestrial, by 
comparing them with higher and celestial things. The mere 
investigation of great and occult things is very pleasing, even 
to one who derives from it only a feeling of awe and fear of 
drawing conclusions from them.’ That is their profession 
in so many words. 

The vanity of this morbid curiosity is still more plainly 
reflected in this other example which they have so often 
on their lips and make a boast of. Eudoxus desired and 
prayed the gods to be allowed for once to see the sun near 
at hand, to take in its shape, its grandeur and beauty, even 
though be should be immediately burned up. He desires, 
at the price of life, to purchase a knowledge the use and 
possession of which will be taken from him in the same 
instant. And, for the sake of this sudden and fleeting 
knowledge, he would forgo any other kind of knowledge he 
possesses or may afterwards acquire. 

I cannot be easily convinced that Epicurus, Plato, and 
Pythagoras gave us their Atoms, their Ideas, and their 
lumbers for current coin. They were too wise to build 
their articles of faith upon so uncertain and debatable 
a foimdation. But to this dark and ignorant world each 
of these great men laboured to bring some semblance of 
light, such as it was ; and walked their minds up and down 
such theories as might at least olfer some pleasing and subtle 
appearance, provided that, false though it might be, it 
might hold its own against their opponents. These systems 
are the fictions of the genius of each 'philosopher, Twt the result 
of their knowledge (Seneca). 

One of the ancients, to whom it was made a reproach 
that he professed a philosophy of which he nevertheless, 
in his own opinion, made no great account, replied ‘ that 
that was the true way to philosophize Those men went 
about to consider everything, to weigh everything, and 
found that occupation weE suited to the natural curiosity 
that is in us. Some things they wrote for the needs of 
society in general, such as their religious beliefs ; and on 
this account it was but reasonable that they should not 
desire violently to pull to pieces the opinions of the people, 
ia order not to breed trouble and disobedience to the laws 
and customs of their country. 
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Plato treats of these mysteries vdth his cards on the 
table. For when he writes his own opinions, he lays down 
no certain laws. When he plays the legislator, he borrows 
a domineering and assertive style, and yet boldly brings 
in the most fantastic of his ideas, which are as nseful to 
persuade the people as they are ridiculous for persuading 
himself ; knowing how ready we are to receive all sorts of 
impressions, and above all the wildest and most extra- 
vagant. 

And therefore, in his Laws, he is very solicitous that in 
public only those poems should be sung whose fabulous 
fictions tend to some useful purpose ; and, since it was so 
easy to imprint all sorts of phantasms on the human mind, 
he thought it was wrong not to feed them rather on profitable 
untruths than on untruths that were either useless or 
harmful. He says quite shamelessly, in his Republic, 

" That for the good of mankind it is often necessary to 
gull them.’ 

It is easy to discern that some of the schools have rather 
followed the truth, others utility, whereby the latter have 
gained credit. It is the wretchedness of our condition that 
often what appears to our imagination as the most true, 
does not appear the most profitable to our life. The boldest 
sects, the Epicurean, the I^urhonian and the New Academic, 
are yet, when all is said and done, obliged to bow to the 
civil law. 

Other subjects there are which they have sifted and 
thrown, some to the left, others to the right, each labouring 
to give them, whether right or wrong, some kmd of colour. 
For, as they find nothing too occult for their discussion, they 
are often obliged to forge weak and foolish conjectures ; not 
that they themselves took them for a groundwork, to 
establish any truth upon them, but for the exercise of their 
study. Not that they themselves believed what they said, hut 
they seemed desirous of exercising their ingenuity upon the 
obscurity of the matter. 

And if this is not the way to take it, how could we excuse 
so many inconsistent, diverse and shadowy theories, that 
we see to have proceeded from those eminent and admirable 
minds ? For, to take an example, what can be more 
fruitless than to try to divine God by our analogies and 
conjectures, to measure him and the world according to 
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our capacity and our laws ; and to employ, at the expense 
of the Deity, that little sample of talent which it has pleased 
him to allot to our natural condition ? And, because we 
are unable to raise our eyes to his glorious throne, to bring 
him down to the level of our corruption and our miseries ? 

Of all human and ancient theories concerning religion, 
that appears to me the most probable and the most de- 
fensible which recognized in God an incomprehensible 
power, the origin and preserver of all things, all goodness, 
all perfection, graciously taking and accepting the honour 
and reverence rendered him by human beings, under 
whatever aspect, whatever name, and in what manner 
soever.^ 

Almighty Jove, of kings and Gods and all 
Father and mother. (Talebius Soeaxus.) 

This zeal has been invariably looked upon by heaven 
with favour. Ail governments have reaped fruit from their 
piety ; impious men and impious deeds have everjmhere 
been suitably punished. Pagan histories recognize dignity, 
order. Justice, and prodigies and oracles worked for their 
benefit and instruction, in their fabulous religions ; God, 
in his mercy, vouchsafing perhaps to cherish, by these 
temporal benefits, the tender beginnings of a brute know- 
ledge of him, such as it was, which our inborn reason has 
given to us amid the deceptive images of our dreams. 

Not only deceptive, but impious and harmful, are those 
which man has forged of his own invention. 

And of all the rehgions which Saint Paul found in repute 
at Athens, that appeared to him the most pardonable which 
they had dedicated to a " hidden and unknown Deity 

Pythagoras more nearly outlined the truth when he con- 
cluded that the knowledge of this primary Cause, and Being 
of Beings, must be undefined, unprescribed, unexplained ; 
that it was nothing else but the utmost effort of our ima- 
gination towards perfection, each one amplifying the idea 
of it according to his capacity. 

But if Numa attempted to fit the piety of his people to 
this vague outline, to attach them to a purely intellectual 

^ This was followed, in the 1588 edition, by a sentence which, appar- 
ently alter some hesitation, was deleted : * Those deities to whom man 
of his own invention has tried to give a shape, are injurious, full of error 
and impiety.* 
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religion, without any predetermined object or any material 
admixture, he attempted an unprofitable thing. The 
human mind cannot keep on rambling in this infinit}" of 
shapeless ideas ; it must compile them into a certain image 
after its own model.^ 

The divine majesty has thus allowed itself in some sort 
to be circumscribed, as far as we are concerned, within 
corporeal limits, ffis supernatural and heavenly sacra- 
ments bear the signs of our earthly condition ; his worship 
finds expression in services and audible words, for it is 
man who believes and prays. 

I leave aside the other arguments employed on this 
subject. But it would be difficult to make me befieve that 
the sight of our crucifixes, and pictures of that pitiful 
agony, that the ornaments and the ceremonious movements 
in our churches, that the chants attuned to the devotion 
of our thoughts, and that stirring of our senses, do not warm 
the souls of the people with a religious feeling of very 
beneficial effect. 

Of the religions that give a body to their Deity, as 
necessity requires in this universal blindness, I should, I 
think, more readily incline to that of the sun- worshippers. 
The common light that shines indifferently 
On all alike, the world’s enlightening eyes ; 

And, if the almighty ruler of the skies 
Has eyes, the sun-beams are his radiant eyes. 

That life to all impart, maintain, and guard. 

And all men’s actions upon earth regard. 

This great, this beautiful and glorious sun. 

That seasons gives by revolution ; 

That with his influence fills the universe. 

And with one glance doth suUen clouds disperse ; 

Life, soul of the world, that, flaming in his sphere, 

Surrounds the heavens in one day’s career ; 

Immensely great, moving, yet firm and round, 

Who the whole world below has fixed his bound. 

At rest without rest, idle without stay ; 

Nature’s first son, and father of the day. (Roxsaud.) 

Seeing that, besides its grandeur and beauty, it is the 
part of this macMne that appears most remote from us, and 
is in consequence so little known, they were to be pardoned 
for being stirred to wonder and reverence of it. 

^ Dr. Armaingaud sees in this passage a disguised oritieism of the 
Protestant religion. 
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Thales, the first who inquired into this matter, regarded 
God as a spirit, that made all things of water. 

Anaximander held that the gods died and were newly 
bom at divers seasons, and that they were worlds of 
infinite number ; 

Anaximenes, that the air was God, that he was brought 
forth, immense, ever moving. 

Anaxagoras w*as the first to hold that the disposition and 
order of all things was directed by the power and reason 
of an infinite spirit. 

Alcmaeon attributed divinity to the sun, the moon, the 
stars and the soul. 

Pythagoras made God a spirit, diffused through the 
nature of all things, whence our souls were detached ; 

Parmenides, a circle surrounding the heavens and 
sustaining the world by the intensity of its light. 

Empedocles declared the four elements, of which all 
things are made, to be gods. 

Protagoras declared that it was not for him to say whether 
they are, or are not, or what they are. 

Democritus at one time held that the images and their 
circular revolutions, at another that that Nature which 
shoots out those images, and again, that our knowledge and 
understanding, are gods. 

Plato varies in his belief, as we may see in his different 
writings : in the Timaeus he says that the father of the 
world cannot be named ; in the Laws, that we must not 
inquire into his nature ; and in other passages in these 
same books he makes the world, heaven, the stars, the 
earth, and our souls, gods. And he also accepts those 
accepted by time-honoured institution in every republic. 

Xenophon records a similar confusion in Socrates’ 
teaching : at one time that we must not inquire into the 
form of God ; at another he makes him conclude that the 
sxm is God, and the soul, God ; that there is only one ; and 
again that there are several. 

Speusippus, Plato’s nephew, makes of God a certain 
power that governs things, and is animate. 

Aristotle says at one time that it is the mind, at another 
the world ; now he gives this world another master, and 
again he makes God the heat of heaven. 

Zenocrates makes eight of him ; five named among the 
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planets, the sixth composed of all the fixed stars, as his 
members, the seventh and eighth the sun and moon. 

Heraciides of Pontus just wavers between different 
opinions, and ends by depriving God of feeling, making him 
shift from one form to another ; and then declares him to 
be heaven and earth. 

Theophrastus, with like indecision, rambles among his 
various fancies, attributing the superintendence of the world 
now to the understanding, now to heaven, now to the stars. 

Strato says it is Xature, with the power to generate, to 
increase and diminish, without form or feeling ; 

Zeno, the Law of Dvature, commanding good and for- 
bidding evil ; which Law is an animated being. And he 
abolishes the customary gods, Jupiter, Juno, Vesta. 

Diogenes of ApoUonia declares him to be Age.^ 

Xenophanes makes God round, seeing, hearing, non- 
breathing, having nothing in common with human nature. 

Aristo thinks the form of God to be incomprehensibie, 
deprives him of senses, and knows not whether he be an 
animated beiog or something else. 

Cleanthes supposes him to be, now Reason, now the 
World, now the Sonl of Nature, now again the supreme 
Heat surrounding and enveloping all things. 

Perseus, a disciple of Zeno, maintains that the title of 
gods was given to such as had enriched the fife of man with 
some notable blessings, and even to the profitable things 
themselves. 

Chrysippus made a confused heap of all the preceding 
declarations, and among the thousand forms of gods that 
he creates he numbers those men who have been im- 
mortalized. 

Diagoras and Theodorus flatly denied that there were 
gods. 

Epicurus makes the gods shining, transparent, not air- 
tight, lodged between two worlds as between two forts, 
sheltered from blows, invested in human shape and limbs 
Hke ours, which are of no use to them. 

There is a race of gods. I’ve always held ; 

They live m heaven, and never give a thought 

To human actions. (EximTS.) 

^ No douht a misprint, overlooked in subsequent editions, fqr Air* 
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Now trust to your Philosophy ; boast that you have 
found the bean in the cake,^ after hearing this racket from 
so many philosophical brains ! 

The confusion we see in the ways of the world has had this 
good effect upon me, that the difference between my conduct 
of life and ideas and those of the world is to me mstruc- 
tive rather than dis])leasing. The comparison humbles me 
instead of raising my pride ; and every other choice but 
that which comes directly from the hand of God seems 
to me of little advantage. I leave aside those who lead 
outrageous and unnatural lives. The governments of the 
world are no less contradictory in this respect than the 
schools ; whence we may learn that Fortune herself is not 
more variable and fickle than our reason, nor more blind 
and unthinking. 

The things we are most ignorant of are fittest to be 
deified ; wherefore, to make gods of men, as the ancients 
did, is the height of imbecility. I would much rather have 
follow^ed those who worshipped the serpent, the dog and 
the ox ; seeing that their nature and being are less known 
to us, and we can more easily imagine what we please of 
those creatures, and so ascribe to them extraordinary 
powers. But to make gods of men of our own condition, 
whose imperfections we should know, to attribute to them 
desire, anger, vengeance, marriages, generation and kin- 
ships, love and jealousy, our limbs and bones, our fevers 
and pleasures, our deaths and burials, tbat must needs 
proceed from a marvellous intoxication of the human 
imderstanding : 

These are so far removed 

From any touch of deity, and seem 

So far unworthy of numbering with the Gods. (Lucbetius.) 

Their shapes, ages, clothing, ornaments, are Jcnovm ; their 
descents, marriages', kinships, all translated into a likeness to 
human weakness. For they are also represented with troubled 
minds ; and we hear of the lusts, maladies and angers of the 
Gods (Cicero). 

The same may be said of the attribution of divinity, not 
only to Faith, Virtue, Honour, Concord, Freedom, Victory, 
Piety, but also to Voluptuousness, Fraud, Death, Envy, 

' In the Twelfth Night cake ; the person who found the bean became 
King of the Bean, 
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Old Age, Slisery, to Fear, to the Ague, and to Bad Fortune, 
and other infirmities of our frail and decrepit lives ; 

Why desecrate the temples with vicious words and deeds, 

0 souls bound down to earth and void of thoughts divine ! 

(Peesitts.) 

The Egyptians, with prudence unashamed, forbade any 
man, on pain of the halter, to say that their gods Serapis 
and Isis had once been men ; and no one was ignorant 
that they had been. And their statues, representing them 
with their finger on their lips, signified to their priests, says 
Varro, the m3^sterious command to hush up their mortal 
origin, which, as a necessary consequence, would nullify the 
veneration paid to them. 

Since man was so desirous to make himself the equal of 
God, he would have done better, says Cicero, to bring down 
to earth and to himself those divine attributes, than to 
send up aloft- his own corrupt and miserable condition; 
but, to look at it rightly, he has in several ways done both, 
with the same vain conceit. 

When the philosophers dissect the hierarchy of their 
gods, and are so eager to distinguish their alliances, their 
functions and their power, I cannot believe that they speak 
seriously. When Plato describes Pluto’s orchard, and the 
pleasures or bodily torments that still await us after the 
destruction and annihilation of our bodies, and adapts them 
to the senses and feelings we possess in this life, 

In myrtle groves and alleys hide their woes, 

Nor death itself relieves them of their cares ; (ViEGiL.) 

when Mahomet promises his followers a paradise all tapes- 
tried, bedecked with gold and precious stones, peopled with 
damsels of surpassmg beauty, stored with choice wines and 
viands, I see very clearly that they are deceivers who 
pander to our stupidity, in order to sugar the pill for us, 
and allure us by these hopes and ideas adapted to our 
mortal appetites. 

And yet there are some of our own persuasion who are 
fallen into the like error, promising themselves after the 
resurrection a terrestrial and temporal life, accompanied 
with all sorts of worldly pleasures and comforts. 

Can we believe that Plato, the man who had such 
heavenly thoughts and was so much in touch with the 
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divinity, that the surname of Divine still clings to him, should 
have thought that man, poor creature, had in him anything 
comparable to that incomprehensible power ; and that he 
believed that our feeble grip was capable, or our senses 
strong and robust enough, to participate in the eternal 
beatitudes or torments ? We should say to him, in the 
name of human reason, ‘ If the pleasures you promise us 
in the next life are of the kind I have felt here below, that 
life has nothing in common with infinity. 

‘ Though all my five natural senses are loaded up with 
joy and gladness, and this soul were possessed with all the 
contentments it could desire and hope for, we know what it 
is capable of ; it would still be nothing. 

‘ If there be anything of mine in it, there can be nothing 
divine. 

‘ If it he nothing other than that which appertains to 
this our present condition, it cannot be taken into account ; 
every contentment of mortals is mortal. 

^ H the recognition of our parents, our children and our 
friends, can move us and gratify us in the next world, if we 
still care for that kind of pleasure, we are still in earthly 
and jfinite conditions. 

‘ We cannot adequately conceive the grandeur of those 
sublime and divine promises, even if we can conceive them 
at all ; to imagine them at their true worth, we must 
imagine them unimaginable, inexpressible and incompre- 
hensible, and absolutely different from anything in our 
miserable experience. “ Eye cannot see, says Saint Paul, 
nor can it enter into the heart of man, the happiness that 
God prepares for his children.” ^ 

‘ And if, to render us capable of it, our being is reformed 
and our essence changed (as thou sayest, Plato, by thy 
purifications), it must be so extreme and universal a change, 
that, according io the teaching of Physics, it will be no 
more ourselves ; 

Hector he was whilst he in battle strove. 

But dragged hy Achilles* steeds, no Hector he. {Ovm.) 

* It will be something else that receives those rewards : 

^ Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not. 

And which entered not into the heart of man. 

Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him. 

(1 Corinthians ii. 9, Revised Version.) 
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For what is clianged is so dissolved. 

It dies ; the parts are shifted from their place, 

And lose their order. (LrcEErnis.) 

‘ For, in the Pythagorean Metempsychosis, the change of 
habitation that he imagines for our souls, do we think that 
the lion that contains the soul of Caesar espouses the 
passions that moved Caesar, or that the lion is he ? If it 
were still he, they would be right who, controverting this 
theory against Plato, point out to him that a son might 
find himself riding on his mother invested in the body of 
a she-mule ; and the like absurdities. 

* And do we think that, in the transmigrations that take 
place from the bodies of animals to others of the same kind, 
the newcomers are not other than their predecessors ? 
From the ashes of a phoenix, they say, is bred a worm, and 
then another phoenix ; who can imagine that the second 
phoenix is not other than the first ? The worms that make 
our silk are seen to die as it were and dry up, and from this 
same body is produced a butterfly, and from that another 
worm, wMch it would be ridiculous to regard as being still 
the first. What has once ceased to be, is no more : 

And, even if time collected after death 
The matter of our frames and set it all 
Again in place as now, and if again 
To us the light of life were given, 0 yet, 

That process too would not concern us aught, 

When once the self-succession of our sense 
Had been asunder broken. (Lucsetpius.) 

‘ And when thou sayest, Plato, in another place, that it 
is the spiritual part of man that will enjoy the rewards of 
the next life, thou teUest us of a thiug of as smaU likelihood ; 
An eye, from out its socket tom, apart 
From all the body, can nothing more discern, 

So soul and mind, it seems, are nothing able. 

When by themselves. (Luceettcts.) 

For, by this reckoning, it will be no longer man, nor conse- 
quently us, whom this enjoyment wiU concern ; for we are 
built up of two principal and essential parts, the separation 
of which is the death and destruction of our being : 

For there hath been 
An interposed pause of life, and wide 
Have all the motions wandered everywhere 
From these our senses. (Lucretius.) 
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' We do not say that man. suffers when the worms nibble 
at his Kmbs, whereby he lived, and when the earth con- 
sumes them : 

Yet nothing ’tis to us who in the bonds 

And w^edlock of the soul and body live, 

Through which we’re fashioned to a single state, (Luceetius.) 

' Moreover, w’hat grounds of justice can the gods have for 
noticing and rewarding the good and virtuous actions of 
a man, after his death, when it is they themselves who 
led him to do them, and so brought them about ? And why 
are they offended with him, why do they avenge upon him 
his wicked actions, when they themselves have created 
him in that faulty condition, and when with a single 
twinkling of their will they can prevent him from erring t ^ 

Blight not Epicurus raise those objections against Plato, 
with great show of human reason, w’ere it not that he often 
shelters behind this saying, " That it is impossible to infer 
anything certain of immortal nature, from mortal nature.’ 

Reason ever goes astray in all matters, but especially 
when she meddles with divine things. Who is more 
evidently conscious of this than we ? For, although we have 
given her certain and infallible principles, although we 
illumine her steps with the sacred lamp of Truth which 
it has pleased God to communicate to us, we daily see, 
nevertheless, how, if she stray ever so little from the 
ordinary path, if she turn aside and wander out of the way 
marked and trodden by the Church, she immediately loses 
her way, becomes embarrassed and entangled, whirling 
around and floating, aimless and unchecked, in that vast, 
turbulent and undiffating sea of human opinions. As soon 
as she leaves that common high-road she becomes divided, 
and strays into a thousand different paths. 

Man cannot be anything but what he is, nor imagine 
anything beyond the reach of his capacity. It is a greater 
presumption, says Plutarch, in a man who is but a man, 
to take upon himself to speak and discourse about the 
gods and demigods, than it is in a man who knows nothing 
of music to criticize a singer, or in a man who was never 
m a camp to begin to dispute about arms and war, presum- 
ing, on the strength of a hazy conjecture, to understand 
the resources of an art that is beyond his ken. 
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I believe tbe ancients thought they were doing the 
divine greatness a good turn when they gave it the likeness 
of man, investing it with his faculties, endowing it with 
his fine whims and his most shameful needs, ofiering it 
a share of our viands to eat, our dances, mummeries and 
farces to amuse it, our garments to cover it, and houses to 
live in ; gratifying it with the odour of incense and the 
notes of music, with festoons and nosegays, and, in order 
to make it an accomplice in our vicious passions, giving 
to its inhuman vengeance the flattering name of justice, 
delighting it with the destruction and dispersion of things 
it has created and presented (like Tiberius Sempronius who, 
as a sacrifice to Vulcan, burned the rich spoils and arms 
he had won from the enemy in Sardinia ; and Paulus 
Emilius, who sacrificed those of Macedonia to Mars and 
Minerva ; and Alexander who, on reaching the Indian 
Ocean, cast into the sea, to propitiate Thetis, many great 
vessels of gold) ; besides glutting its altars with a butchery, 
not only of harmless beasts, but also of human beings, 
which with many nations, including our own, was an 
ordinary practice. And I believe there is no people that 
is free from the charge. 

Eight youths alive he seizes for the pyre, 

Four, sons of Sulmo, four whom XJfens bred. 

Poor victims, doomed to feed the funeral fire, 

And pour their blood in quittance for the dead. (Virgil.) 

The Getae think themselves to be immortal, and their 
dying is nothing but a journey to their God ZamoMs. 
Once in every five years they dispatch one of their number 
to request necessary things of him. This deputy is chosen 
by lot. And the manner of dispatching him is this : after 
informing him by word of mouth of Ms charge, three of 
the assistants each hold a javelin upright, on wMch the 
others hurl him with all their might. H he is impaled in 
a vital part and dies at once, it is a certain sign of the 
divine favour ; if he escapes he is accoimted wicked and 
execrable, and they depute another in the same manner. 

Amestris, the mother of Xerxes, in her old age had on 
one occasion fourteen youths of the best families in Persia 
buried alive, in accordance with the religion of the countiy, 
to gratify some god of the underworld. 
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To this day the idols of Themistitan are cemented with 
the blood of little children ; no sacrifice satisfies them but 
that of such pure and childish souls : a justice famishing 
for the blood of innocence ! 

Such are the crimes to which religion leads ! (Luceettcs.) 

The Carthaginians immolated their own children to 
Saturn ; and thej" who had none, bought them, the father 
and mother being the while obliged to assist at the ceremony 
with cheerful and pleasant countenance. 

It was a strange fancy to think that we purchase the 
divine goodness with our aflfiiction, like the Lacedemonians, 
who wheedled their Diana with the torture of young boys, 
who were scourged for her sake, often to death. It was 
truly a savage notion, to think to gratify the architect with 
the subversion of his building, and to compound the penalty 
due to the guilty by the punishment of the guiltless ; and 
to imagine that poor Iphigenia, at the harbour of Aulis, 
could by her death and immolation acquit, in the eyes of 
God, the Greek army of the crimes they had committed : 

A sinless maiden, sinfully foredone, 

A parent felled her on her bridal day, 

flaking his child a sacrificial beast. (Ltjceetitjs.) 

And those two noble and generous souls, the two Decii, 
father and son, in order to incline the favour of the gods 
to be propitious to the affairs of Eome, were forced to go 
and plunge headlong into the thick of the enemy. How 
great was the iniquity of the Gods, that they covM not be re- 
conciled to the Roman people, unless such men perished ! 
(Cicero.) 

To which may be added that it is not the part of the 
criminal to have himself scourged how and when it pleases 
him ; it belongs to the judge, who accounts nothing as 
chastisement but the penalty he orders, and cannot regard 
that as a punishment which is agreeable to the man who 
suffers it- The divine vengeance presupposes in us an 
absolute dissent, for its justice and our punishment. 

And it was a ridiculous notion of Polycrates, the Tyrant 
of Samos, who, to break the spell of his continuous good 
fortune and counteract it, threw into the sea the dearest 
and most precious jewel he possessed, imagining that by 
this purposed mishap he was satisfying the fickleness and 
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instability of Fortune. And she, to deride his folly, caused 
the very same jevel to be returned upon his hands, having 
been found in a fish’s belly. 

And then, what is the use of the mutilations and dismem- 
berings of the Corybantes, of the Maenads, and in our own 
time of the Mohammedans, who slash their faces, their 
stomach and their members, to please their prophet ; seeing 
that the offence lies in the will, not in the breast, the eyes, 
the genitals, the shoulders, the throat, and the healthy 
state of the body ? So great is the fury of a perturbed mirid 
when thrown off its balance, that the Gods are placated in such 
a way that men could not be more savage I (Saint Augustine). 

The proper treatment of the natural structure of our 
bodies concerns not only ourselv^, but also the service of 
God and other men ; to wound it wiifuUy is wrong, as it is 
to kill ourselves imder any pretext whatsoever. It seems 
a great treachery and cowardice to mar and ill-treat the 
senseless and servile functions of the body, in order to 
spare the soul the trouble of directing them according to 
reason. Wherein do they fear the anger of the Gods, who 
think to purchase their favour by this means ? . , , Some 
indeed have been castrated to serve the lust of kings ; but no 
man has ever, at the Lord's command, unmanned himself by 
his own hand (Saint Augustine). 

Thus did they satisfy their religion with many wicked 
deeds : 


It is that same religion oftener far 

Hath bred the foul impieties of men. (Lucbettus.) 

Now nothing that is ours can hi any way whatever be 
matched or compared with the divine nature, without 
branding and tarnishing it with so much imperfection. How 
can that infinite beauty, power, and goodness, admit of any 
relation or likeness to a thing so abject as we are, without 
absolutely damaging and diminishing its divine greatness ? 
The weakness of GcS is stronger than men ; the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men (Saint Paul). 

Stilpo the philosopher, being asked whether the gods 
were gladden^ by our homage and sacrifices, replied, ^ You 
are indiscreet ; let us go aside if you wish to discuss that 
matter.’ 

And yet we prescribe bounds to God, we lay continual 

S 3 
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siege to iis power with oxir reasons (I call reason our dreams 
and fancies, with the dispensation of Philosophy, which 
says, ‘ The fool even and the wicked lose their wits by 
reason ; but it is a particular kind of reason ') ; we would 
make l^irn subservient to the vain and feeble conjectures of 
our understanding, him who has made both us and our 
knowledge. 

Because nothing is made of nothing, God could not have 
built the world without material ! What ! has God given 
into our hands the keys and the mc^t secret springs of his 
power ; has he bound himself not to overstep the limits of 
our knowledge ? Put the case, 0 man, that thou hast been 
able to observe here some traces of his deeds ; dost thou 
think that he has used aU his power, that he has put all 
his thoughts and ideas into that work ? Thou seest only 
the order and disposition of this little dungeon in which 
thou art lodged — ^if thou dost indeed see it. His divinity 
has an infinite j urisdiction beyond ; this fragment is nothing 
in comparison with the whole : 

Ail these, with sky and land to boot, 

Are aU as nothing to the sum entire 

Of the ail-Sum. (Lucbettcts. ) 

It is a municipal by-law thou art adducing ; thou knowest 
not what the universal law is. Apply thyseK to what thou 
art subject to, but not him ; he is not thy colleague, nor 
thy fellow-citizen, nor thy mate. If he has in some sort 
communicated himself to thee, it is not done in order to 
stoop to thy littleness, nor to give thee the right to criticize 
his power. 

This is for thy consideration : the human body cannot 
soar up into the clouds ; the sun runs its ordinary course 
without a rest ; the bounds of the seas and the earth cannot 
be confounded ; water is unstable and without solidity ; 
a w^all without a fracture is impenetrable to a solid body ; 
man cannot keep alive in the flames ; he cannot be in the 
body both in heaven and on earth, and in a thousand places 
at the same time. It is for thee that he has made these 
rules ; it is thee that they bind. To Christians he has 
proved that he has overstepped them all, whenever it has 
pleased him. Why, indeed, omnipotent as he is, should he 
have restricted his powers within a certain measure ? In 
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whose favour do you suppose he has renounced his 
privilege ? 

Of nothing can thy reason convince thee with better 
grounds and more likelihood than of the plurality of worlds : 

Wherefore we must confess on grounds the same 
That earth, sun, moon, and ocean, and all else. 

Exist not sole and single — rather in number 
Exceeding number. (LrcEEnrs.) 

The most famous minds of past ages have believed in it, 
as well as some of our own time, compelled by the evidence 
of human reason ; inasmuch as in this fabric that we see 
there is nothing single and one : 

Hence too it happens in the sum there is 
!N^o one thing single of its kind in birth. 

And single and sole in growth ; (LucfBEmrs.) 

and all species are multiplied into some number. Wherefore 
it seems unlikely that God should have created this work 
alone without a fellow, and that the matter of this form 
should have been exhausted upon this single individual : 

Again and again we must confess there are 
Such congregations of matter otherwhere. 

Like this one world which vasty ether holds 
In huge embrace ; (LucsEEniJs.) 

especially if it be something with life, which its motions 
make so credible that Plato is assured of it, and many 
modems either confirm his belief or do not venture to deny 
it, any more than they do that ancient belief, that the 
heavens, the stars and the other parts of the universe, are 
creatures made up of body and soul, mortal in respect of 
their composition, but immortal by the decree of the 
Creator. 

Now if there be many worlds, as Democritus, Epicurus 
and almost all the philosophers have believed, how do we 
know if the principles and laws of this one in like manner 
apply to the others ? They have perhaps a different 
appearance and a different constitution. Epicurus imagiaes 
them either like or unlike. 

In this world we see endless differences and variations, 
due merely to distance in place. In those new regions of 
the world discovered by our fathers neither com nor wine 
are to be seen, nor any of our animals ; there aU is different. 
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And in the past ages consider in how many parts of the 
world they had no acquaintance with either Bacchus or 
Ceres. If ^ we are to believe Pliny and Herodotus, there 
are, in certain regions, species of men who have very little 
resemblance to our kind. 

And there are hybrid and ambiguous forms between the 
human and brute nature. There are countries where men 
are bom without heads, with their mouth and eyes in their 
breast. Where all are androgynous. Where they walk on 
all fotns. Where they have only one eye in the forehead, 
and a head more like a dog’s than a man’s. Where they 
are half fish below, and live in the water. Where the women 
are brought to bed at five years of age, and live but eight. 
Where their head and the skin of the forehead are so hard, 
that a sword can make no impression, but loses its edge. 
Where the men are beardless. There are nations that know 
not the use of fire ; others where they eject a black semen. 

What of those who naturally change into wolves or mar^, 
and then into men again ? And if it is as Plutarch says, 
that in a certain region of the Indies there are men without 
mouths, who feed on the smell of certain odours, how many 
of our descriptions are wrong ! Man would no more be able 
to laugh, nor perhaps capable of reason or fellowship. The 
disposition and the cause of our internal structure would be, 
for the most part, meaningless. 

Besides, how many things there are within our knowledge 
that impugn those fee rules that we have cut out for and 
prescribed to Nature ! And shall we attempt to bind even 
God to them ? How many things there are that we call 
miraculous and contrary to Nature ! For that is done by 
every man and every nation according to the measure of 
their ignorance. How many occult properties and quint- 
essences do we not discover I For, to ' go according to 
Nature ’ means with us to " go according to our intelligence’, 
as far as it is able to f oUow, and as far as we can see. What 
is beyond is most unnatural and irregular. 

Now, by this reckoning, to the wisest and most oircum- 

^ Observe tbe conditional ‘ If ’ ; we must not suppose that Montaigne 
believed in these travellers’ tales, any more than Shakespeare believed 
in his 

Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
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spect ererytliing will be most unnaturaL For human reason 
has convinced them that she has no ground and no foothold 
whatever, not even enough to assure them that snow is 
white (and Anaxagoras declared it to be black) ; whether 
there be anything or nothing ; whether there be knowledge 
or ignorance (which iletrodorus of Chios denied that man 
was able to determine) ; or whether we live, of which 
Euripides is in doubt : 

Who knows but life is that which we call death, 

And death the thing that we call life ? 

And not without a semblance of reason. For why do we 
call that ' existence ^ that instant which is but a flash in 
the infinite course of an eternal night, and so brief an inter- 
mption of our perpetual and natural condition ; death 
occupying all that is before and all that is behind that 
moment, and a good part besides of that moment ? 

Others, as the followers of Melissus, swear that there is 
no motion, that nothing stirs (for, if there be but one, 
neither can spherical motion serve it, nor motion from one 
place to another, as Plato proves) ; that there is neither 
generation nor corruption in Nature. 

Protagoras says, That there is nothing in Nature but 
doubt ; That we may equally dispute all things, and even 
this, whether we may equally dispute all things ; 

Nausiphanes, That of the things that seem, nothing is 
more than it is not ; That there is nothing certain but 
uncertainty ; 

Parmenides, That of that which seems there is no one 
thing in general ; That there is but One ; 

Zeno, That even One is not, and that there is Nothing. 
If One were, it would be either in another, or in itself ; if it 
be in another, then there are two ; if it be in itself, there 
are still two, the comprising and the comprised. 

According to these dogmas, the nature of things is but 
a false and empty shadow. 

It has always seemed to me that it is altogether unwise 
and irreverent in a Oiristian to say this sort of thing : 

' God cannot die ; God cannot go back from his word ; 
Gk>d cannot do this, God cannot do that.’ I cannot approve 
of the divine power being thus confined by the laws of pur 
speech. And even if these propositions appear reasonflSble, 
they should be expressed more reverently and devoutly. 
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Our spmih has its defects and shortcomings, like all 
other things. Most of the grounds of the world’s troubles 
axe matters of Grammar. Our lawsuits arise only out of 
disputes as to the interpretation of the laws, and most wars 
from the inability to express in clear terms the conventions 
and treaties of agreement among rulers. How many 
quarrels, and how momentous, hare not been caused in 
this world by doubt as to the meaning of that syllable 

HOC ! ^ . 

Let us take the plainest sentence that even Lo^c can 
ojSer us. If you say, ‘ It is fine/ and what you say is true, 
then the weather is fine. Is not that a very certain way of 
speaking ? And yet it will deceive us. That that is so, let 
us continue the example. If you say, I lie,’ and what you 
say is true, then you do he. The art, the reason, the force 
of the conclusion of this latter are like the other ; yet 
behold us stuck in the mire ! 

I can see that the Pyrrhonian philosophers are unable to 
express their general conception in any kind of speech ; 
for they would need a new language. Ours is all made up 
of affirmative propositions, which are entirely hostile to 
them ; so that when they say ‘ I doubt/ we immediately 
seize them by the throat and make them admit that they 
at least know and are assured of this, that they doubt. 
So they have been constrained to save their faces by this 
medical comparison, without which their habit of thought ^ 
would be inexplicable : when they declare, ' I know not,’ 
or, ‘ I doubt,’ they say this proposition carries itself off 
with the rest, no more nor less than rhubarb, which drives 
out evil humours and carries itself off with them. 

This idea is more surely understood by interrogation : 
WHAT DO I Kifow ? ^ wMch I bear as my motto with the 
emblem of a pair of scales. 

See how the people revel in that most irreverent way of 
speaking I In our present religious disputes, if you drive 
your opponents too hard, they will say quite unashamedly 

^ In the Euoliarist, Hoc esi torpua meumt &c., ‘ this is my body *, &c. 
The reference is of course to the different interpretations put upon these 
words by the Catholics and Protestants. 

® Litendly * humour 

® The famous " Que s^-je ? ’ which is generally supposed to sum up 
Montaigne’s philosophy. 
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that ' it is not in the power of God to make his body to be 
in Paradise and on earth and in several places at the same 
time And that ancient scoffer,^ how he takes advantage 
of it ! ‘ It is at least, he says, no little consolation to man 
to see that God cannot do everything ; for he cannot kill 
himseif , though he might wish to do so, w’-hich is the greatest 
privilege we possess in our human state ; he cannot make 
mortals immortal, nor make the dead to come to life again, 
nor him that has lived not to have lived, nor him who has 
had honours not to have had them ; having no other power 
over the past but that of obhvion. And, that this associa- 
tion of man and God may be coupled with some absurd 
examples, he cannot make twice ten not to be twenty.’ 

That is what he says, and what a Christian should take 
heed not to allow his bps to utter. Whilst, on the contrary, 
men seem to study this foolish arrogance of speech, to 
bring God down to their stature : 

Let Jove to-morrow, if he will. 

With blackest clouds the welkin fill. 

Or flood it all with sunlight pure ; 

Yet from the past he cannot t^e 
Its influence, for that is sure ; 

Kor can he mar or bootless make 

Whate’er of rapture and delight 

The hours have home us in their flight. (Hoeacb.) 

When we say, That the numberless centuries, both past 
and to come, are to God but an instant ; That his goodness, 
wisdom, power, are one with his essence : our tongue speaks 
it, but our intelligence does not apprehend it. And yet our 
overweening conceit would make the D^ity pass through 
our sieve. Whence are bred aU the delusions and errors 
with which the world is possessed, when we reduce and 
weigh in our scales a thing so far above our measure.^ It is 
worlderful to what leTigths the wickedness of the human heart 
will go, when encouraged by the smallest success (Pliny). 

How arrogantly the Stoics reprehend Epicurus when he 
maintains that a truly good and happy existence belongs 

^ Pliny the Elder ; tbe name is given in the earliest editions. 

* Here and elsewhere Montaigne flatly contradicts the author he 
translated, and is supposed to he defending. ‘ Man, says Sebond, is by 
his nature, and in so far as he is man, the true and living ima^e of God. 
As the seal impresses its form on wax, so does God impress his Ifl^oness 
on man.’ 
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to God alone, and that the wise man has but a shadow and 
semblance of it ! How airily they bind God to Destiny 
(let no man that calls himself a Christian do it again with 
my consent !), and Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras make 
him a slave to Necessity I 

This arrogance of thinking to discover God with our eyes 
made a great man of our religion ^ give the Deity a bo(Wy 
shape. And it is the cause of our making God responsible 
(a thing we do every day) for events of importance, by a 
special dispensation." Because they weigh with us it would 
seem that they also weigh with him, and that he pays more 
undivided attention to them than to events w^hich are of 
less moment to us, or of ordinary occurrence. The Gods 
concern ihemsdves with great matters, and neglect the small 
(Cicero). Listen to his example, it will make his reason 
clear to you : For Kings in their rule pay no attention to all 
minor matters (Cicero). 

As if it were a greater or smaller matter to him to stir an 
empire or the leaf of a tree ; and as if he exercised his 
providence otherwise in deciding the issue of a battle, than 
the direction of a flea’s jump ! His gmding hand lends 
itself to all things, with the same continuity, with the same 
power and order ; our interest does nothing towards it ; 
our movements and measures do not touch him. God, so 
great an artificer in great things, is no less so in small (Saint 
Augustine). 

fit our arrogance w'e are continually putting forward that 
blasphemous pairing. 

Because our occupations are a burden to us, Strato 
endowed the gods with complete immunity from duties, 
like their priests. He makes Nature produce and maintain 
aU things, and with her w^eights and motions constructs the 
parts of the world ,* and he relieves human nature of the 
fear of divine judgements. That which is blessed and eternal 
has neither any business itself, nor gives any to another 
(Cicero). 

Nature wills that in things that are like there be a Kke 
relation. Therefore from the infinite number of mortals we 
may conclude a like number of immortals. The numberless 

^ TertuUian, a great theologian of the Western Church, born about 
A, n, 160 at Carth^e. He said, * Who denies that God is a body, even 
though he be a spirit ? ’ 
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things that kill and destroy presuppose as many that 
pr^erve and benefit. As the souls of the gods, without 
tongue, without eyes, without eai^, have each in themselves 
a feeling of what the other feels, and judge our thoughts, 
so the souk of men, when they are free and severed from 
the body in sleep or in some ecstatic trance, divine, foretell 
and see things which they could not see when united to 
the body. 

' Men, says Saint Paul, professing themselves to be wise, 
become fools ; and have changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man.’ 

Only observe the jugglery of a deification among the 
ancients. After the grand and stately pomp of the funeral, 
as the fire began to mount to the top of the pyramid and 
catch the litter of the defunct, they at the same time let 
loose an eagle, which, soaring upward, signified that the 
soul was rising to Paradise. We have a thousand coins, 
and paiticularly of that virtuous woman of a Faustina,^ on 
which this eagle is represented carrying those deified souls 
pickaback to heaven. It is a pity that we should fool our- 
selves with our own fictions and tomfooleries : 

Of their own bugaboos they stand in fear and dread ; (LucAJir.) 

like children who are frightened at the face of their play- 
fellow which they have themselves blacked and besmeared. 
As if anything could be more unhajp;py than man who is 
dominated by his own figments I 

It is a far cry from honouring him who has made us to 
honouring him whom we have made. Augustus had more 
temples than Jupiter, which were served with as much 
devotion and befief in miracles. The Thasians, in requital 
of the benefits they had received of Agesilaus, came to tell 
him that they had canonized him. ‘ Has your nation, he 
said to them, this power to make gods of whom they 
please ? Make a god of one of yourselves, as an experi- 
ment ; then, when I see how he has benefited by it, I will 
say gramercy to your offer.' 

Man is indeed out of his wits ! He cannot create a mite, 
and he creates gods by the dozen ! 

^ Irony ! Tiie whole world knew, except the outraged husband him 
self, of the shameless debaucheries of this consort of Marcus Aurelius. 
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Listen to Trismegistus,^ in praise of onr excellence : " Of 
all wonderful things, this has surpassed wonder, that man 
has been able to find out the divine nature and to make it/ 

Here are some arguments of the school of philosophy 
itself, 

To wbom alone ’tis given the Gods to know, 

Alone to know that they can ne’er be known : (LrcAir.) 

' If God is, he is animal ; if he is animal, he has sense 
and feeling ; if he has feeling, he is liable to corruption. 
If he be without body, he is without soul, and coiasequently 
without action ; and if he have body, he is perishable. 
Is that not a triumph ? 

‘ We are incapable of having made the world ; there is 
then some more surpassing Nature that has set its hand 
to it. 

‘ It were a piece of foolish arrogance to esteem ourselves 
the most perfect thing in this universe : there is then 
something better ; that is God. When you see a rich and 
stately mansion, though you know not who is the owner 
of it, yet you will not say that it was bndlt for rats. And 
that divine edifice of the heavenly palace that we behold, 
must we not believe that it is the dwelling of some owmer 
who is much greater than we are ? 

‘ Is not the highest always the most worthy ? And we 
are placed on the lowest rung. 

‘ Nothing that is without soul and without reason is able 
to produce a living creature capable of reason : the world 
produces us ; therefore the world has a soul and reason. 

' Each part of us is less than we : we are part of the 
world ; the world is therefore equipped with wisdom and 
reason, and more abundantly than we are. 

" It is a fine thing to have a great government ; the 
government of the world is therefore in the hands of some 
happy nature. 

‘ The stars do us no harm ; they are therefore full of 
goodness. 

‘ We have need of food ; so then have the gods, and they 
feed on the fumes rising from here below. 

^ Herm^ Trismegistus (Tinice-greatest Hermes), the Greek name of 
the i^yptian God Thoth ; whence the Hermetic Books, the sacred canon 
of the later Egyptians. 
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" Worldly goods are not goods to God ; therefore they are 
not goods to us, 

‘ To offend and to be offended are equally evidence of 
imbecility : it is therefore madness to fear God. 

" God is good by his nature ; man by his endeavour, 
which is more. 

‘ The divine wisdom and human wisdom have no other 
distinction except that the former is eternal. Ifow duration 
is no accession to wisdom ; wherefore we are fellows. 

' We have life, reason, and liberty, and we esteem good- 
ness, charity, and justice ; these qualities are therefore 
in him.’ ^ 

To sum up, the budding and the unbuilding,® the con- 
ditions of the Deity, are the work of man, according as they 
bear relation to himself. What a pattern 1 What a model ! 
Let us stretch, let us exalt and magnify our human qualities 
as much as we please ; blow thyself out, poor man, and 
again, and again, and again. 

Blow till thou burst, ma’am, frogling cries. 

You’ll ne’er be match for him in size. (Hora.oe.) 

Of a truth, it is not God {whom they cannot conceive, con- 
ceiving themselves in his place), it is not God they compare, 
but themselves, not with him, but with themselves (Saint 
Augustine). 

In things of Nature we can only half infer the causes 
from the effects. What of this cause ? It is above the order 
of Nature ; its condition is too elevated, too remote, too 
supreme, to suffer itself to be tied and bound by our con- 
clusions. It is not through ourselves that we reach them ; 
that way hes too low. We are no nearer heaven at the top 
of Mont Cerds than at the bottom of the sea ; consult your 
astrolabe to prove it. 

They degrade God even to having carnal knowledge of 
women, noting how many times, how many procreations. 
Paulina, wife of Satuminus, a highly reputed Eoman 
matron, thinking she was lying with the god Serapis, found 
herself in the arms of a lover of hers, the priests of his temple 
being the go-betweens. 

^ The above arguments are taken &om Cicero, Of the Nature of the Gods, 

® i. e. Theism and Atheism, all these arguments for and against a 
Deity. ^ ' 
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Varro, the mc^t refined and most learned of Latin authors, 
writes in his books on Theology, that the sacristan of 
Hercules, casting lots for himself with one hand and \rith 
the other for Hercules, staked a supper and a girl against 
him : if he won, at the expense of the offerings ; if he lost, 
at his own. He lost, and paid for his supper and his girl, 
whose name W'as Laurentina. During the night she saw 
that god in her arms, who told her into the bargain that 
the first man she should meet on the nest day would pay 
her a heavenly reward. That was Taruntius, a rich young 
man,^ who took her to his house, and in course of time left 
her his heiress. She, in her turn, hoping to do a thing 
acceptable to the god, made the Roman people her heirs. 
Wherefore she was granted divine honours. 

As if it were not enough for Plato to be originally de- 
scended from the gods, both on Ms father's and his mother’s 
side, and to have Neptune for the common progenitor of his 
race, it was held for certain at Athens that Aristo, wishing to 
enjoy the fair Perictione, was unable to do so ; and that he 
was warned by the god Apollo in a dream to leave her 
intact and unpolluted until she had been brought to bed. 
They were the father and mother of Plato. 

How many such cuckoldries there are in history, procured 
by the gods against poor humans ! And how many husbands 
outrageously disgraced for the benefit of the children ! 

In the religion of Mahomet, through the credulity of the 
people, there are plenty of Merlins, to wit, children without 
fathers, spiritual, divinely bom in the womb of virgins, 
and bearing a name that signifies as much in their 
language.- 

It must be noted that to every creature nothing is dearer 
and of more account than its own existence (the lion, the 
eagle, the dolphin, prize nothing above their kind) ; and 
each measures the qualities of all other things by its own 
qualities. WMch we may indeed extend or contract, but 
that is all ; for beyond this comparison and this principle 
our imagination cannot go. It can divine nothing other, 
nor is it possible for it to escape and pass beyond it. Whence 

^ According to Plutarch, he was a man ‘ far advanced in years 

* If we take the author’s previous hint, and read between the lines, 
these remarks, and those which follow concerning the plurality of gods, 
&o., might give many grounds fox surmise as to Montaigne’s beliefs. 
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arise th^e time-honoured reasonings : ' Of all shapes the 
most beautiful is that of man : wherefore God is of that 
shape. Xo man can be happy without wirtue, nor can 
virtue exist without reason ; and no reason can dwell else- 
where but in a human form : God is therefore clothed in 
human form . ’ Our minds are so informed and prejudiced, that 
when a man thinks of Ood, the human shape at once occurs to 
his imagination (Cicero). 

Therefore it was that Xenophanes wittily remarked, that 
if the animals create any gods for themselves, as it is likely 
they do, they will certainly frame them in their own image, 
and glorify themselves as we do. For why should not a 
gosling say thus ; 'All things in the world concentrate upon 
me ; the earth serves me to walk upon, the sun to give 
me light, the stars to communicate to me their influence ; 
the winds benefit me in this way, the waters in that. There 
is nothing the vault of heaven looks upon so favourably as 
myself. I am the darling of Nature. Does not man keep 
me, house me, and wait upon me ? For me he sows and 
grinds. If he eats me, so he does his fellow-man ; and so do 
I the worms that kill and eat him.* A crane might say the 
same, and in more magnificent language, by reason of its 
free flight, and the possession of that lofty and beautiful 
region. So flattering and wheedling is Nature to herself 
(Cicero).^ 

Well then, by the same train of reasoning, for us are the 
Destinies, for us is the world ; it shines, it thunders for us ; 
and the Creator and the created are all for us. We are the 
end and aim at which the universality of things is directed. 
Examiae the record that Philosophy has kept for two 
thousand years and more, of celestial affairs. The gods 
have acted, have spoken only for man ; according to the 
philosophers we occupy all their thoughts and time. 

Here we see them taking part against us in war : 

Xor the earth-born brood Titanic, 

Whom the death-dealing hand of Alcides crushed. 

Though they smote the Saturnian walls with panic. (Hoeaoe.) 

^ Montaigne here really satirizes Sehond, who says : ‘ The heaven 
says to thee (man), I give thee light by day, that thou mayest wake ; 
darkness by night, that thon mayest sleep in peace ; for thy convenie^ic© 
I renew the seasons, and give thee the ‘bloo min g sweetness of spring,! the 
heat of summer, the fertility of autumn, the cold of winter, &c/ 
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Here they side with us in our troubles, to repay us in 
kind for having so often sided with them in theirs : 

Keptune wth his vast trident shakes the walls, 

And heaves the deep foundations, from her bed 

O’ertopping all the city. Juno here 

Storms at the entrance of the Scaean gates. (Tiegil.) 

The Caunians, zealous for the supremacy of their own 
gods, load their backs with arms on the day dedicated to 
them, scour the outskirts of their city, beating the air on 
all sides with their swords, thus pursuing to the death and 
banishing from their territory all strange gods. ^ 

The powers of the gods are limited according to our 
needs. This one cures horses, that one cures men ; this the 
plague, that the scurvy, another the cough ; one again cures 
one sort of itch, another another. Thus does a corrupt 
religion drag the gods into the smallest matters (Livy).^ One 
makes the grapes to grow, another the garlick ; this one 
patronizes lechery, that one trade. Every class of artisan 
has his god. This one has his province and credit in the 
East, that in the West : 

Here were shown her arms, and here her chariot. (Vibgil.) 

Sacred Phcebus, who boldest earth’s fixed navel. ^ (Cicebo.) 

Pallas by sons of Cecrops is adored, 

Minoan Crete reveres chaste Artemis ; 

Lemnos the limping spouse of fair Cythera. 

Mycene and Sparta to Juno’s altars bow; 

The Arcadian shepherds worship pine-crowned Pan, 

And Mars is God of mighty Rome. (Ovcd.) 

This one has but one borough and one family under his 
dominion ; this one lives alone, that one in company, either 
voluntarily or of necessity : 

To grandsire’s temples are a grandson’s joined. (Ovm.) 

Some are so mean and common (for their number amounts 
to thirty-six thousand), that full five or six of them have 
to be crowded together to produce an ear of corn, and they 
take therefrom their several names. It takes three to make 
a door, one for the planks, one for the hinge, and one for the 
threshold ; four to make a child, patrons of his baby- 

^ Delphi, where was a celebrated temple of Apollo, was regarded by 
the Greeks as the navel or centre of the earth. 
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clothes, his drinking, his eating, and his sucking. Some 
are certain, others uncertain and doubtful ; some are not 
yet in Paradise : 

For since of Heaven they’re not yet worthy deemed, 

We grant them lands of ours to dwell upon. (Ovid.) 

Among them we find physicians, poets, politicians. Some 
are by nature half-divine, half-human, mediators and 
brokers between us and God ; worshipped with a sort of 
secondary and diminutive worship. Infinite in titles and 
offices, some are good, others bad. Some there are who are 
old and decrepit, and some are mortal. For Chrysippus 
was of opinion that in the last conflagration of the world all 
the gods would come to an end except Jupiter. 

Man imagines a thousand absurd fellowships between 
God and himself- Is he not his fellow-countryman ? 

The isle of famed Crete, 

For Jove a cradle meet. (Ovid.) 

This is the excuse we get, after consideration of the 
matter, from Scaevola, a Pontifex Maximus, and Varro, 
a great theologian, in their day ; ‘ That it is needful that the 
people be ignorant of many rMngs that are true, and believe 
many that are untrue.^ When he seeks the truth whereby he 
may be free, let it he thought to his interest that he be deceived 
(Saint Augustine). 

Human eyes cannot perceive things but in the shape they 
know them by. And we forget what a faU the wretched 
Phaeton suffered, when he attempted to guide the reins of 
his father’s steeds with a mortal hand. Our mind has a faU 
as deep, and is in the same way shattered and bruised 
through its own foolhardiness. 

If you inquire of Philosophy of what material are the 
sky and the sun, what wiU she reply but of iron, or, with 
Anaxagoras, of stone, or such material as we are familiar 
with ? Ask of Zeno what Nature is, he wiU say, ' An 
artificial fire, proceeding in a regular way to generation/ 
Archimedes, master of that science which assumes the 
precedence before all others for truth and certainty, says, 
‘ The sun is a God of red-hot iron.’ Is not that a fine idea, 
extracted from the beauty and inevitable necessity of 
geometrical demonstrations ? Yet not so inevitable and 
useful but that Socrates thought that a man knows enm^h 
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geometry if he is able to measure out the land he giv^es or 
receives ; and that Polyaenus, who had been a renowned 
and eminent teacher of that science, conceived a contempt 
for those demonstrations, as being full of untruths^ and 
manifest foolishness, after he had tasted the sweet fruits of 
the enervating gardens of Epicurus. 

Socrates, in Xenophon, with regard to that assertion of 
Anaxagoras, who in ancient times was esteemed above all 
others for his knowledge of celestial and divine matters, 
says that his brain became unhinged, as happens to all men 
who probe too deeply into those matters that are not of 
their province. As to his saying that the sun was a glowing 
stone, he did not reflect that a stone does not shine in the 
fire, and, what is worse, that it is consumed by it. In 
making the sun and fire one, he forgets that fire does not 
blacken those it looks upon ; that we can look straight into 
the fire ; that fire kills plants and herbs. 

It is Socrates' opinion, and mine too, that the wisest 
theory about the gods is to have no theory at all. 

Plato, in his Timams, having occasion to speak of the 
‘ Daemons says, ‘ That is an undertaking that is outside 
our range. We must believe those ancients who said they 
were begotten by them. It is contrary to reason not to 
give credit to the children of the gods, though what they 
say should not be grounded upon necessary or probable 
reasons, seeing that they warrant us that they are speaking 
of domestic and familiar matters.’ 

Let us see if we have any clearer knowledge of human 
and natural things. 

Is it not an absurd presumption on our part to fabricate, 
for those things which we confess to be beyond the reach 
of our learning, a different body, and of our own invention 
to lend them an unreal shape ; as we may see in the move- 
ments of the planets, to which, since our minds cannot 
reach up to them, nor imagine their natural course, we 
attribute our own material, clumsy, terrestrial contrivances : 

A golden beam, wheels tyred with golden rim, 

About the hub a star of silver spokes. (Ovid.) 

You might think that we have had charioteers, carpenters, 
painters, who went up aloft to set up machines with different 
movements, to arrange the wheelworks and interlockings 
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of the heavenly bodies, in motley colours, around the 
spindle of Necessity, according to Plato : 

This world, of things the greatest home, 

By five high-thundering zones begirt, 

W'hich, traversed obliquely by a belt 
Of twice six constellations bright, 

Admits the chariot of the moon. (Vaheo.) 

Those are all vain delusions and frenzied folUes. Why 
will not Nature one day be pleased to disclose to us her 
bosom, and plainly reveal to us how she contrives and 
directs her movements, and prepare our eyes to see them ? 
0 Heavens, what mistakes, what blunders we should dis- 
cover in our poor science 1 I am mistaken if it has grasped 
the right end of any single thing, and I shall depart this 
life more ignorant of everything than of my own ignorance. 

Have I not read in Plato this divine word, ‘ That Nature 
is nothing more than enigmatic poetry ? ’ ^ as we might 
say, perhaps, a veiled and shadowy picture, with glimpses 
here and there of an infinite variety of false lights, to 
exercise our conjectures. All those things are hidden and 
enveloped in so misty an obscurity^ that the human mind is 
not acute enough to penetrate into heaven or pierce the earth 
(Gcero). 

And truly Philosophy is but sophisticated poetry. Whence 
do those ancient writers derive all their authority but from 
the poets ? And the first of them were themselves poets, 
and discoursed upon it in their artistic way. Plato is but 
a disconnected poet. Timon calls him derisively the ' great 
forger of miracles 

Just as the women wear ivory teeth when their natural 
teeth are wanting, and in place of their iarue complexion 
contrive one from some foreign matter ; as they make up 
their hips with cloth and felt, and their embonpoint with 
cotton, and, in the sight and knowledge of all men, embellish 
themselves with a false and borrowed beauty ; so does 
science (and our law iteeM has, they say, its legal fictions, 
whereon is grounded the truth, of its justice). She gives us 

^ Montaigne has mistaken Plato’s meaning, which was rather, ‘All 
poetry is by its nature enigmatic *. 

* Apparently a mistranslation. In the Loeb edition of Diogenes 
Laertius the passage is rendered : ‘ Then there is Timon (of Phlius) who 
puns on his name thus : As Plato placed strange platitudes.* 
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as current coin and as presupposition, things that she her- 
self tells us are imagined : for those epicycles, eccentric and 
concentric, which Astrology call to its aid to conduct the 
movements of her stars, she gives us as the best she has 
been able to contrive on that subject. So too, Philosophy 
offers us, in aU other things, not that which is, or what she 
believes, but what she forges, because more probable and 
attractive. 

Plato, on the subject of the state of our body and that 
of the beasts, ‘ We should be sure that what we have said 
is true, if we had the confirmation of an oracle on the point ; 
of this only are we sure, that it is the most probable that 
we have been able to say.’ 

Not to heaven alone does she send her cords, her machines, 
her wheels. Let us consider a little what she says of our- 
selves and our framework. There is not more retrograda- 
tion, trepidation, accession, recession, conversion, in the 
stars and heavenly bodies than they have imagined in this 
poor little human body. Truly they had good reason on 
that account to call it the Microcosmos, the little World, 
BO many pieces and aspects have they employed to fashion 
and build it up. To explain the movements they see in man, 
the divers functions and faculties that we are conscious of in 
ourselves, mto how many parts have they divided our soul ? 
In how many places have they lodged, into how many 
orders and stages have they divided this poor creature man, 
besides those which are natural and perceptible ? And 
into how many offices and vocations ? They make of him 
an imaginary republic. 

He is an object to be held and handled. They are allowed 
fuU power to pull him to pieces, to assemble and rearrange 
him, and to stuff him out, every one according to his fancy ; 
and they have not yet mastered him. They cannot, I will 
not say in reality, but even in imagination, so order him, 
but that there will be discovered some cadence or some 
sound that will escape their architecture, prodigious as it is, 
and patched up with a thousand false and fantastic shreds. 

And it is not in reason to excuse them. Por we condone 
a painter if, when drawing the sky, the earth, a mountain, 
a remote island, he merely gives some slight indication of 
them, and, since we are unacquainted with the subject, we 
are content vith something shadowy and fictitious, what- 
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ever it be. But when be depicts, after nature, a subject we 
know and are familiar with, we expect of him a perfect and 
exact representation of the outlines and colours, and we 
despise bim if he fails. 

I commend that Milesian ^ girl who, seeing the philosopher 
Thales continuallj wasting h^ time in contemplation of the 
heavenly vault, and ever gazing upward, placed something 
in his way to stumble over, thereby to warn him not to give 
his thoughts to things in the clouds, before he had seen to 
those at his feet. She indeed counselled him well to look 
to himseh rather than to go star-gazing. For, as Democritus 
says? by the mouth of Gcero, 

Ko man regards the common facts of earth, 

But wastes his time in gazing at the stars.® 

But our condition is such that the knowledge of what is 
close at hand is as remote from us, and as far above the 
clouds, as our knowledge of the stars. As Socrates says in 
Plato, whoever meddles with Philosophy may incur the 
reproach of that woman to Thales, that he sees nothing 
of what is in front of him. For every philosopher is ignorant 
of his neighbour’s doings, nay, of what he is doiag himself, 
and knows not what they both are, whether beasts or men. 
Those people who think Sebond s arguments too weak, 
who are ignorant of nothing, who rule the world, who know 
everything, 

What regulates the ocean’s force, 

The seasons in their yearly course ; 

If free the constellations roU, 

Or moved by some supreme control ; 

What makes the moon obscure her light. 

What pours her splendour on the night ; 

^Vhence concord rises from the jar 
Of atoms that discordant are ,• (Hobace.) 

have they not sometimes, when absorbed in their books, 
sounded the difficulties that stand in the way of their 
knowing their own being ? We see indeed that the finger 
moves, and that the foot moves, that some parts of us stir 
of themselves, without our leave, and that the others are 

^ Thracian, to be exact ; and the story goes, according to Plato, that 
Thales was walking with his eyes fixed on the stars and fell into a welL 
® Not a saying of Democritus, but a line of poetry directed by CSoero 
against him. 
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Stirred by our will ; that a certain apprehension gives rise 
to blushing, a certain other to pallor. One imagination acts 
only on the spleen, another upon the brain. One makes ns 
laugh, another weep. Some other stuns and paralyses all 
our"^ senses, and arrests the movement of our limbs. One 
object causes the stomach to rise, another a part that lies 
lower down. 

But how a spiritual impression should so deeply penetrate 
so ma^ive and solid a thing as the body, and the nature 
of the connexion and juncture of those wonderful springs 
of action, that is what man has never known. All these 
things are impenetrable to human reason, and hidden in the 
majesty of Nature, sajs Pliny ; and Saint Augustine : The 
manner in which spirit clings to bodies is altogether wonderful, 
and cannot be comprehended by man ; and this is man himself . 

And yet we are never in doubt, for men’s opinions are 
accepted in obedience to ancient beliefs, by authority and 
upon trust, as if they were religion and law. What is 
commonly held about it is an accepted jargon. This truth, 
with all its elaborate scaffolding of arguments and proofs, 
is received as if it were a firm, solid and unshakable body, 
never more to be doubted. On the contrary, all strive in 
emulation to plaster up and corroborate their accepted 
belief, with all the power of their reason, which is a supple 
tool, pliant and adaptable to any figure. Thus is the world 
filled with, and steeped in, nonsense and lies. 

The reason why we doubt so few things is that ordinary 
impressions are never put to the test. We do not probe 
the foot of the tree, where the defect and weakness lies ; we 
dispute only about the branches. We do not ask if such 
and such a thing be true, but whether it has been under- 
stood so or so. We do not ask if Galen said anything worth 
saying, but whether he said thus or otherwise. There was 
good reason, forsooth, why this curb and restraint upon the 
liberty of our judgement, and this tyranny over our beliefs, 
should be extended to the schools and the arts. 

The god of scholastic knowledge is Aristotle ; to question 
his laws is as profane as it was to question those of Lycurgus 
at Sparta. We accept his teaching as if it were magis- 
terial law, when it is perhaps as wrong as any other. But 
I cannot see why I should not as soon accept the Ideas of 
Plato, or the Atoms of Epicurus, or the Plenum and Vacuum 
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of Leucippus and Democritus, or the Water of Thales, or 
the Infinity of Nature of Anaximander, or the Air of Dio- 
genes, or the Numbers and Symmetry of Pythagoras, or the 
Infinite of Parmenides, or the One of Musaeus, or the Water 
and Fire of Apollodorus, or the Similar Parts of Anaxagoras, 
or the Discord and Friendship of Empedocles, or the Fire of 
Heraclitus, or any other theory in that endless medley of 
beliefs and judgements that this precious human Reason, 
with its certainty and acumen, brings to light on all subjects 
that it meddles with, as I should the opinion of Aristotle 
on this matter of the principles of the things of Nature. 

And these principles he builds up of three parts, Matter, 
Form, and Privation. And what can be more useless than 
to make emptiness the cause of the production of things ? 
Privation is a negative ; what train of thought could have 
led him to make it the cause and origin of the things that 
are ? This theory however we must not presume to shake, 
except as an exercise in Logic. No part of it may be dis- 
cussed with a view to doubt, but only to defend the founder 
of the school from foreign objections ; his authority is the 
end and aim, beyond which no inquiry is to be tolerated. 

It is very easy, the postulates being admitted, to build 
whatever we please ; for if we follow the rules and authority 
of this commencement, the remaining parts of the structure 
are easily carried out, without any discordance. In this way 
we find that our reasons are weU grounded, and we argue 
without any difficulty. For our masters have seized and 
occupied beforehand as much place in our belief as they 
need for subsequently drawing what conclusions they please, 
after the manner of the geometricians when their postulates 
are granted. Our consent and approval enable them to 
drag us to the left or to the right, and whirl us about at 
their pleasure. Whoever is beSeved on his hypotheses is 
our master and our god ; he wiU plan his foundations so 
easily and spaciously that by them he may, i£ he pleases, 
hoist us up to the clouds. 

By this practice and treatment of science we have accepted 
for ready money the saying of Pythagoras, ^ That every 
expert is to be believed in his own trade.’ The logician 
defers to the grammarian for the meaning of words ; the 
rhetorician borrows of the logician the premises of his 
arguments ; the poet of the musician his rhythm ; the 
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geometrician of the arithmetician hi:=? proportions ; the 
metaphysician takes for his foundation the conjectures of 
Natural Philosophy. For every science has its presupposed 
principles, by which human judgement is held in check on 
all sides. If you happen to attack this barrier where the 
principal error lies, they immediately give tongue to this 
maxim, ‘ That there is no arguing with people who deny 
first principles.' 

Now, there can be no first principles for men, unless the 
Deity has revealed them to us ; of all the rest, the beginnmg, 
middle and end are but dreams and smoke. Against those 
who argue by hypotheses we must presuppose on the con- 
trary the very axiom that is in dispute. For every human 
presupposition, and every enunciation, has as much author- 
ity as any other, unless reason steps in and makes a differ- 
ence. So “we must place them all in the scales ; and in the 
first place those which are general, and those which tyrannize 
over us. To he convinced of certainty is certain evidence 
of folly and extreme uncertainty ; and there are no more 
foolish and less philosophical people than the Philodoxes 
of Plato.^ 

We must know whether fire be hot, whether snow be 
white, if there be anything hard or soft within our know- 
ledge. And with regard to those answers of which the 
ancients make up stories, as when the man who doubted 
heat was bidden to jump into the fire, or when the man who 
denied the coldness of ice was urged to put some into his 
b<^om ; they are most unworthy of the profession of 
Philosophy. If they had left us alone in our natural state, 
to receive external impressions as they appear and present 
themselves to our senses, and left us to follow our simple 
appetites, as regulated by the conditions of our birth, they 
might have reason to talk like that, but it is they who have 
taught us to make ourselves judges of the world. It is 
through them that we are possessed of this fanciful idea, 
* That the human Reason is controller-general of all that 
is outside of us and within the heavenly arch ; that she 
embraces everything, that she can do everything ; that by 
her means everjrthing is known and understood.' 

^ According to Plato’s own definition : ‘ People who fill their rainds 
with opinions whose grounds they are ignorant of, who are infatuated 
with words, who see and affect only the semblance of things.’ 
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This answer might hold good mth the cannibals, who 
enjoy the happiness of a long, calm and peaceful life without 
the help of Aristotle’s precepts, and without ever having 
heard mention of Physics. This answer might perhaps 
possess greater force and value than any of those which 
they borrow from their reason and imagination. This 
answer all the animals might be able to use, as we do, and 
all who are purely and simply under the sway of the law of 
Nature ; but they for their part have abandoned it. 

They need not tell me, ' It is true ; for you see and feel 
that it is.’ They must teU me whether I really feel what 
I think I feel ; and, if I do feel it, let them then teU me why 
I feel it, and how, and what. Let them tell me the name, 
the origin, the long and the short of heat, of cold, the 
qualities of him who acte and of him who suffers, or let 
them renounce me their claim, which is, not to admit or 
approve of anything but by the way of Peason. That is 
their touchstone in ail kinds of experiments ; but it is indeed 
a touchstone full of falsity, error, weakness and impotence. 

How better shall we test her than by herself ? If we are 
not to believe her when she is speaking of herself, she will 
hardly be fit to Judge of things outside of herself. If she 
knows anything, she will at least know her essence, and her 
abode. She is in the soul, and a part, or an effect, of the 
same. Por true and essential Eeason, whose name we steal 
by false pretences, dwells in the bosom of God. There is 
her home and retreat ; from there she flows, when it pleases 
God to let us see some ray of her, as Pallas issued from the 
head of her father to communicate herself to the world. 

Now let us see what human Reason has taught us about 
herself, and of the soul. Not of the soul in general, which 
according to weUnigh all the philosophers is allotted to the 
heavenly bodies and the first bodies ; nor the soul which 
Thales, prompted by the consideration of the magnet, 
ascribed even to things reputed inanimate ; but of that 
which belongs to ourselves, which we should know best ; 

For what the soul may be they do not know. 

Whether it he born or enter in at birth. 

And whether, sustained by death, it die with us. 

Or visit the shadows and the vasty caves ^ , 

Of Orcus, or by some divine decree 
Enter the brute herds. (LuoBETnis.) 
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Crat^ and Dicaearchus were taught by their Reason that 
there is no soul at all, but that the body is thus stirred by 
a natural movement ; 

Plato, that it was a substance moving of itself ; 

Thales, a Nature without repose ; 

Asclepiades, an exercising of the senses ; 

Hesiod and Anaximander, a thing composed of earth and 
water ; 

Parmenides, of earth and fire ; 

Empedocles, of blood : 

He vomits up his blood-red soul ; ( Virgil. ) 

Posidonius, Oeanthes, and Galen, a heat or a heated 
disposition : 

And fiery vigour, of heavenly source, they share ; (Viegil.) 

Hippocrates, a spirit diffused throughout the body ; 

Varro, an air received at the mouth, heated in the lungs, 
moistened at the heart, and dispersed thi*ough the whole 
body ; 

Zeno, the quintessence of the four elements ; 

Heraclides of Pontus, the light ; 

Xenocrates and the Egyptians, a movable number ; 

the Chaldeans, a virtue without any determinate form : 

It is of body some one vital state. 

By Greeks named ‘ Harmony (LucEETrus.) 

We must not forget Aristotle, who held it to be that 
which naturally makes the body to move, which he calls 
Entelechia : ^ as frigid an invention as any other, for he 
speaks neither of the essence, nor of the origin, nor of the 
nature of the soul, but only notices its effect. 

Lactantius, Seneca, and the better part of the Dogmatists, 
confessed that it was a thing they did not understand. 

After aU this enumeration of theories, let some God deter- 
mine which of these opinions is the true one, says Cicero, 
' I know from myself, says Saint Bernard, how incompre- 
hensible God is, since I cannot comprehend the parts of my 
own being.’ Heraclitus, who held that all the universe was 
full of souls and daemons, nevertheless maintained that man 
could not advance so far towards knowledge of the soul as 
to attain to it, so mysterious was its essence. 

^ Cor^tant and continuous motion. 
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There is no less discussion and dissension about the place 
of its abode : 

Hippocrates and Hierophilus located it in the ventricle 
of the brain : 

Democritus and Aristotle, in the whole body : 

As oft the body is said 

To have good health (when health, however, is not 

One part of him who has it), so they place 

The sense of mind in no fixed part of man ; (LrcuETius.) 

Epicurus, in the stomach : 

Tis fixed in the midmost heart ; 

Here lies dismay and terror ; round these haunts 
Are blandishments of love ; and therefore here 
The intellect, the mind ; (Lucbettus.) 

The Stoics, around and within the heart ; 

Erasistratus, adjoining the membrane of the epierardum ; 

Empedocles, in the blood ; as also 

Moses/ which is the reason why he forbade the eating of 
the blood of beasts, with which their soul is united. 

Galen believed that every part of the body has its soul. 

Strato placed it between the two eyebrows. 

What aspect the soul bears, or where it dwells, must not be 
even inquired into, says Cicero. I gladly allow this man to 
use his own words ; for why should I mar the language of 
eloquence ? Besides that there is small gain in stealing the 
substance of his ideas ; they are neither very frequent, nor 
very deep, and suJEciently well known.^ 

But the reason w’hy Chrysippus argues it to be around 
the heart, as do all the rest of his school, is too good to be 
forgotten : ‘ It is, he says, because, when we wish to 
asseverate a thing, we place our hand upcm our bosom, and 
when we utter the word Byo), which means I, we drop the 
lower jaw towards the stomach.’ This passage should not 
be passed over without remarking on the flippancy which 
so great a man can descend to. For, besides that these 
considerations are extremely flimsy in themselves, the last 
is only a proof for Greeks that they have their soul in that 

^ ‘ But flesh with the fife thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat ’ (Genesis). The substitution of Moses for ‘ the Lord ’ is otirious. 

® Strange that an author whom he held in such small esteem, exo^t 
on the head of his eloquence, should have been quoted by him? more 
frequently than any other, with the exception perhaps of Plutaroh ! 
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region. No man's judgement ite so wide-awake but that he 
sometimes slumbers. 

Why should we be afraid to speak out ? Here are the 
Stoics" the fathers of human wisdom, discovering that the 
soul of a man, crushed under a ruin and unable to extricate 
itself, tugs and strives with long-drawn groans to set itself 
free, like a mouse caught in a trap ! 

Some hold the opinion that the world was made in order 
to give a body, by w’ay of punishment, to spirits fallen, 
through their own fault, from the state of purity in which 
they had been created ; the first creation having been only 
incorporeal. And that, according as they have more or less 
departed from their spirituality, so they are more or less 
heavily or lightly incorporated. Hence the variety in so 
much created matter. But the spirit which, for its punish- 
ment, w’as invested with the body of the sun, what a very 
rare and particular measure of thirst it must have had \ 

When we carry our researches to an extreme point we 
always become dazed ; as Plutarch says of the beginning 
of histories, that, as in the maps of the world, the farthest 
margins of known countries are occupied by morasses, dense 
forests, deserts and uninhabitable places. For the same 
reason those who treat of the most elevated subjects, and 
enter most deeply into them, lose themselves in the ^ossest 
and most childish nonsense, engulfed in their curiosity and 
presumption. 

The end and the beginning of knowledge are accounted 
for as foolishly. See Plato soaring aloft into his poetical 
clouds, observe him using the jargon of the gods 1 But of 
what was he thinking when he detoed man as a ^ featherless 
biped providing those who had a mind to deride him with 
an opportunity of doing so in a humorous Tvay ? For, having 
plucked a live capon, they went and called it ' Plato’s Man 

And what of the Epicureans ? What simplicity made 
them first imagine that their Atoms, which they declared 
to be bodies with some weight and a natural downward 
movement, had built up the world, until their adversaries 
suggested to them that, according to that description, it 
was not possible for them to unite and cling together, their 
fall being so straight and perpendicular, producing every- 
where parallel lines ? Wherefore they had perforce to add 
afterwards a lateral, fortuitous motion, and moreover to 
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furnish their atoms with bent and hooked tails,^ to make 
them capable of joining and hanging together. 

And even then were they not driven into a corner by 
those who followed them up with this other consideration, 
' If the atoms have by chance formed so many sorts of 
figures, why did they never meet together to form a house 
or a shoe ? Why should we not likewise believe that an 
infinite number of Greek letters scattered about the place 
should in the end form the text of the Hiad ? ’ 

That which is capable of reason, says Zeno, is better than 
that which is not capable of it ; there is nothing better than 
the world ; it is therefore capable of reason. Cotta, by the 
same reasoning, makes the world an arithmetician. And 
by this other reasoning of Zeno he makes it a musician and 
organist : * The whole is greater than the part ; we are 
capable of wisdom and are parts of the world : the world 
is therefore wise.' 

In the objections which the philosophers, when they 
disagree in their opinions and their schools, throw in one 
another’s teeth, we meet with an endless number of 
similar examples, not merely of unsound but of foolish and 
irreconcilable arguments, which accuse their authors not so 
much of ignorance as of thoughtlessness. 

If I were to make up a goodly bundle of all the asinine 
things that have been uttered by homo sapieyis. I should 
make you wonder. I feel a satisfaction in coUectmg them, 
as samples which, considered from some points of view, are 
not less instructive than sane and moderate opinions. From 
them we may judge what we are to think about man, of his 
sense and his reason, seeing that these great men, in whom 
human capacity has reached so high a level, commit such 
gross and manifest errors. 

For my part, I would rather believe that they have 
treated Imowledge in a haphazard way, as a toy for all 
occasions, and have played with Reason as if it were an in- 
strument for vain and frivolous purposes, advancing aU sorts 
of ideas and fancies, more or less precise or vague. This same 
Plato, who defines man as a fowl, says in another place, after 
Socrates, ‘ That in truth he knows not what man is ; and 
that there is nothing in the world so difficult to know.’ 

In consequence of this variety and instability of opimons, 
^ A first foreshadowing of the comma bacillus I 
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they tacitly, as it were, lead us by the hand to this solution 
of their irresolution. They profess not always to dehver 
their opinions openly and barefacedly ; they have sometimes 
disguised them in the obscure fictions of poetry, at other 
times under some other mask. For our imperfection is, 
moreover, such that raw meat is not always good for our 
stomach ; it must be dried, altered, and corrupted. They 
do the same ; at times they obscure their real opinions and 
conclusions, and adulterate them to adapt them to public 
use. They will not frankly confess that human reason is 
weak and ignorant, in order not to frighten children. But 
they make it sufficiently evident under a semblance of 
muddled and uncertain learning. 

When in Itah", I suggested to somebody who was at great 
pains to learn Italian, that, provided he only sought to 
make himseK understood, mthout being particularly am- 
bitious to excel, he should simply use the first words that 
came to his tongue, Latin, French, Spanish, or Gascon, and 
that by adding the Italian terminations, he would never 
fail to hit upon some dialect of the country, either Tuscan, 
or Roman, or Venetian, or Piedmontese, or Neapolitan, and 
so lay hold of some one of the many different forms. 

I may say the same of Philosophy ; she has so many 
faces, so much variety, and has said so many things, that 
they include everything we can dream or imagine. The 
human fancy can conceive nothing that is not to be found 
there, whether of good or evil purport. Nothing can be so 
absurd hut it has been said by some philosopher (Cicero). 
I am the more ready to publish my whims, as, although they 
are my own and after no pattern, I know that they will 
be found related to some idea in ancient writers, and there 
will be plenty of people to say, ‘ That is where he got it.’ 

My conduct of life is natural ; I have not called in the 
assistance of any learning to build it up. But, feeble as it 
is, whenever I have had a mind to speak of it, and, to make 
it appear a little more decent in public, made it my duty to 
back it up with reasons and examples, I have myself 
marvelled to find it, by mere chance, to conform with so 
many philosophical examples and reasons. I did not learn 
what was the rule of my life until after it was used up and 
spent. A new figure ; an unpremeditate and accidental 
philosopher ! 
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To return to our soul. When Plato located reason in the 
brain, anger in the heart, and cupidity in the liver, he 
probably intended rather to explain the movement of the 
soul than to divide and separate it, as one divides a body 
into its several members. And the most probable of their 
theories is, That it is in any ease a soul which, by its faculty, 
reasons, remembers, understands, judges, desires, and exer- 
cises all its other functions with the different instruments 
of the body (as the mariner steers his ship according to his 
experience of it, now tightening or slackening a rope, now 
hoisting the mainyard or moving the rudder ; by a single 
power carrying out several actions) ; and, That it is lodged 
in the brain, which is apparent from this, that the wounds 
and other accidents that affect this part immediately impair 
the faculties of the soul ; it is not strange that it should 
thence diffuse itseK through the rest of the body ; 

Ne’er from his central path does Phoebus stray, 

Yet all things brightens with his golden beams ; (Ciattdia2^.) 

as the sun sheds from heaven outwards its light and influ- 
ence, and fills the world with them : 

The other part, the soul. 

Dispersed throughout the body, still obeys 

The bidding and the movement of the xrdnd. (LxrcEETrus.) 

Some have said that there was a general soul, as it were 
a great body, from which all the individual souls were 
extracted, and thither again returned, ever remingling with 
that universal matter : 

For God, they say, is imminent in all. 

Land, sea, and sl^’s immensity ; from him 
All flocks and herds, wild nature and mankind. 

Each at their birth, draw down their ghostly lives ; 

Then all unto the same are rendered back 
At dissolution, nor give room for death. (Viegil,) 

Others maintained that they only rejoined and reunited 
themselves with it ; others, that they were produced from 
the divine substance ; others again, by the angels, from 
fire and air. Some, that they existed from aU time ; some 
again, that they were created at the very moment when they 
were needed. Some make them descend from the moon’s 
orb, and return thither. The generality of the ancients 
believed that they were engendered from father to son, in 
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the same way in ’which all other things are produced in 
Nature ; arguing thus from the resemblance of the children 
to their fathers : 

Thy father’s virtue into thee instilled. ( Authoe Unknown.) 

’Tis of the brave and good alone 

That good and brave men are the seed ; (Horace.) 

and from the fact that fathers transmit to their children, 
not only bodily marks, but also the same disposition, the 
same constitution and mental tendencies : 

Again, why is’t there goes 
Impetuous rage with lion’s breed morose, 

And cunning with foxes, and to deer why given 
The ancestral fear and tendency to flee ; 

If not because one certain power of mind 

That came from its own seed and breed 

Waxes the same along with all the body ? (Lucretius.) 

that thereupon is based the divine justice, punishing in the 
children the sins of the fathers ; since the soul of the child 
is in some degree contaminated by the vice of the father, 
and is affected by the miruliness of his disposition. 

Moreover, if the soul came some other way than by a 
natural succession ; if it had been some other thing apart 
from the body, it would have a recollection of its first exis- 
tence, consideriug the natural faculties that are proper to it, 
of discoursing, reasoning, and remembering : 

If soul immortal is, and winds its way 
Into the body at the birth of man, 

Why can we not remember something then, 

Of lifetime spent before ? why keep we not 

Some footprints of the things we did of old ? (Lucrettus.) 

For, if our soul is to be so conditioned as we would have it, 
we must presuppose it to be all-knowing when in its natural 
simplicity and purity. This being so, it would have been 
such when free from the bodily prison as well as before 
entering into it, as we hope it be after it has gone out 
of it. And this knowledge it should remember while yet 
in the body, as Plato said, ‘ That what we learn is only 
a recollection of what we have known ’ ; a thing which 
every one by experience may hold to be untrue ; because, 
in the first place, we remember only as much as we have 
been taught, and, if the memory simply performed its 
ofSce, it would at least suggest to us some points other than 
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those we have learned. Secondly, that which the soul knew, 
being in her integrity, was real knowledge, that knows 
things as they are, through its divine intelligence ; whereas 
here she is made to entertain falsehoods and depravities, 
if they are taught her. Herein she cannot have used her 
recollection, such ideas and conceptions having never had 
a place in her. 

To say that the bodily prison so stifles her inborn faculties 
that they become totally extinct, is in the first place to 
contradict that other belief, that we acknowledge her 
powers to be so great, and her workings, which men are 
conscious of in th^ life, so wonderful, that they have there- 
from concluded her divinity and past eternity, and a future 
immortality : 

But if so changed hath been the power of mind. 

That aU remembrance of the past is gone. 

That is not far removed from death. (Lticeetitjs.) 

Furthermore, it is here, in this world, and not elsewhere, 
that the powers and actions of the soul should be considered; 
all her other perfections are vain and useless to her. It is 
for her present state that she is to be rewarded and paid 
during all her immortality, and it is for the life of the man 
only that she is held accountable. It would be unjust to 
strip her of her powers and resources, to disarm her and 
pass judgement upon her for what she did during the time 
of her captivity and imprisonment, her weakness and 
infirmity, during the time when she was under force and 
restraint, and condemn her to a punishment of infinite and 
perpetual duration ; and to stop at the consideration of so 
short a time, perhaps an hour or two, or at the worst 
a century, winch has no more proportion to infinity than 
an instant, in order, from this momentary interval, defini- 
tively to settle and dispose of her whole existence. 

As also it would be an iniquitous disproportion to receive 
an everlasting reward following upon so short a fife. 

Plato, to avoid this dilemma, decides that future pay- 
ments i^ould be limited to the term of a hundred years, 
corresponding to the duration of human life ; and a good 
many men of our time have fixed temporary limits. 

Thus they concluded that the generation of the soul, as 
well as the duration of its life, are subject to the ordinary 
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conditions of human things, according to the theory of 
Epicurus and Democritus, which has been the most widely 
accepted ; in accordance with this fine evidence. That we 
see it to be bom as soon as the body is capable of receiving 
it ; That we see it increase in vigour with that of the body ; 
That we observe its weakness in childhood, and in coupe 
of time its vigorous growth and maturity, then its decline 
and old age, and finally its decrepitude : 

We feel that soul to being comes 
Along with body, with body grows and ages, (Luceettcts.) 

They perceived it to be capable of divers passions, and 
agitated by many distressing emotions, causing it to fall 
into pain and lassitude ; capable of change and alteration, 
of cheerfulness, dullness, and languor ; subject to its own 
infirmities and injuries, like the stomach or the foot : 

We mark the mind itself is cured. 

Like the sick body, and restored can be 
By medicine ; ( Lucrettu s, ) 

dazed and fuddled by strong wine ; thrown off its balance 
by the vapours of a burning fever ; laid asleep by the ad- 
ministering of certain medicaments, and roused by others : 

So nature of mind must be corporeal, since 

Prom stroke and spear corporeal ’tis in throes. (Lxjcbetiijs.) 

They saw how all her faculties are dulled and upset by 
the mere bite of a distempered dog, and that she had not 
enough stability of reason, nor stren^h of mind, nor virtue, 
nor philosophical resolution, nor resisting power, to exempt 
her from liability to such accidents. They saw that the 
saliva of a wretched mastiff, dropped on Socrates’ hand, 
might shatter all his wisdom and all his great and well- 
related ideas, and so annihilate them that there would 
remain not a trace of his former knowledge : 

He becomes 

Mere fool, since energy of mind and soul 
Confounded is, and, as IVe shown, disrupt. 

Asunder thrown, and torn to pieces all 
By that same venom, (Lucbettus.) 

and that this venom would find no more resistance in that 
soul than in a chdld of four ; a venom capable of turning all 
philosophy, if it were incarnate, to fury and madness. So 
much so that Cato, who twisted the neck both of Death and 
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Fortune, could not have endured the sight of water or a 
mirror, and would have been struck down by terror and 
dismay, supposing he had contracted, through the con- 
tagion of a mad dog, the disease that the physicians call 
Hydrophobia : 

His frame by Tiolence of disease distract. 

He foams, as if to vomit all his soul. 

As on the salt sea boil the billows round 
Under the master-might of winds. (Lvcbetius.) 

Now, as to this particular point, Philosophy has suffi- 
ciently armed man, for the enduring of all other misfortunes, 
either with patience, or, if it costs too dear to acquire, with 
an infallible expedient, that of totally depriving himself of 
feeling. But these are resources which are only at the 
service of a soul that possesses itself and is in its full vigour, 
capable of reason and deliberation ; not against this 
mishap, which changes the soul of a philosopher into that 
of a madman, deranged, overturned and destroyed. This 
state is occasioned by many causes, such as a too violent 
agitation which, as the resffit of some strong passion, the 
soul may beget of itself, or a wound in a certain part of the 
person, or an exhalation from the stomach, causing a dizzi- 
ness and lightheadedness ; 

In body diseased, oft the mind 
Wanders afield ; for ’tis beneath itself. 

And crazed it speaks, or many a time it sinks. 

With eyelids closing and a drooping nod. 

In heavy drowse, on to eternal sleep. (Luceetius.) 

The philosophers have, it seems to me, hardly touched 
this chord. 

Nor have they touched another of like importance. They 
have this dilemma continually on their lips, to console us 
in our mortal state ; ‘ The soul is either mortal or immortal. 
If mortal, it will he without pain ; if immortal, it will go on 
changing for the better.’ They never touch the other 
branch, ‘ What if it goes on getting worse ? ’ and leave to 
the poeis the threats of future punishments. But in that 
way they deal themselves a good hand. Those are two 
gaps in their arguments that often meet my eye. I will 
return to the first.^ 

^ i. e. that the wisest and most vigorous mind may be thrown off its 
balance. 

T 3 * 
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This soul ceases to care so decidedly for the sovereign 
good of the Stoics. Our fine wisdom must here surrender 
and give up her arms. Moreover they also considered, with 
their futile human reason, that the mingling and association 
of two things so different as the mortal and the immortal 
is unimaginable : 

For, verily, the mortal to conjoin 
With the eternal, and to feign they feel 
Together, and can function each with each. 

Is but to dote : for what can be conceived 
Of more unlike, discrepant, ill-assorted, 

Than something mortal in a union joined 
With an immortal and a secular. 

To bear the outrageous tempests ’ (LrcRETius.) 

They felt besides that the soul is involved in death, as well 
as the body : 

Along with body outworn by weight of years ; (Lvcretius.) 

which, according to Zeno, is sufficiently proved by the 
resemblance of sleep, For he regards it as a ' swoon and 
fall of the soul as well as of the body He thinks the mind 
is dragged down, and that, as it were, it slips and falls (Cicero). 
And when it maintained its strength and vigour to the end 
of life, as they observed in some cases, they attributed it to 
a difference in the disease. For we may have seen that in 
this extremity one man will retain one sense, another 
another : this man his hearing, that man his sense of smell, 
without deterioration. And that no debility is so general 
but that some parts will retain their full vigour : 

Xot otherwise than when the foot’s in pain, 

And leaves the sick man’s head quite unaffected. (Lugretius.) 

The sight of our understanding stands in the same rela- 
tion to the truth as the owl's eve does to the splendour of 
the sun, as Aristotle says. WTiat could be a stronger con- 
demnation than such gross blindness in so shining a light ? 

For the contrary belief, that of the immortality of the 
soul, which according to Cicero was jSrst introduced, at 
least by the testimony of books, by Pherecydes of 803^703, 
in the time of King Tullus (though others attribute the 
discovery to Thales and others to others), is the part of 
human knowledge that has been treated of with most 
reserve and doubt. The boldest Dogmatists have been 
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constrained, chiefly on this point, to shelter in the obscurity 
of the Academy. Xo one knows what theory Aristotle 
propounded on the matter, any more than all the ancients 
generally, who handle it with a wavering belief : a thing 
more gratifying in the promise than in the proof (Seneca). 
He hid behind a cloud of words difficult to understand, and 
left his followers disputing about his decisions as much as 
about the matter itself. 

Two things rendered this theory plausible to them ; one, 
that but for the immortality of the soul there would be no 
room for the vain hope of glory ; a consideration which has 
a wonderful hold on the world. The other, that a very 
salutary impression prevails, as Plato says, that when a 
crime escapes the dim and uncertain sight of human justice, 
it will still be exposed to the eyes of divine justice, which 
will pursue it, even after the death of the guilty person. 

Man is possessed with an excessive anxiety to prolong 
his existence ; he has made all possible provisions to that 
end. For the preservation of the body there are tombs ; 
for the preservation of his name there is glory. Impatient 
of his fortune, he has used all his wits in the rebuilding and 
imderpropping of himself with his productions. The soul, 
in her anxiety and feebleness, being unable to stand by 
herself, goes about everywhere seeking consolations, hopes, 
and foundations in external circumstances, where she may 
cling and find a firm footing. And, however flimsy and 
fantastic they may be, as created in her imagination, she 
more readily and securely relies upon them than upon 
herseh. 

But it is a marvel how those who are most obstinately 
convinced of the immortality of our spirit, which to them 
appears so sound and clear, have been pulled up short, and 
how powerless they are to prove it by their human argu- 
ments. They are dreams, not of the teacher, but of the wisher ^ 
(Cicero), says one of the ancients. 

From this evidence man may know that he owes to 
Fortune and accident the truth he liimseM discovers ; since, 
even when it has dropped into his hands, he has not the 
power to grasp and keep it, and Ms reason is not strong 
enough to make any use of it. All the outcome of our own 
reasoning powers, whether true or not, is subject to doubt 
^ In Shakespeare’s words, * the wish is father to the thought *, 
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and uncertainty. It was to punish our arrogance, and to 
teach us our wretchedness and incapacity, that God wrought 
the chaos and confusion of the old Tower of Babel. 

Whatever we may undertake without his aid, whatever 
we see without the" lamp of his grace, is but vanity and 
folly. The very essence of truth, which is uniform and 
constant, we corrupt and adulterate by our weakness, when 
Fortune gives it into our possession. Whatever course a 
man may follow of his own accord, by God’s leave he always 
comes to that same confusion, which is so vividly reflected 
in the well-merited chastisement meted out to Nimrod by 
crushing down his arrogance and frustrating his vain enter- 
prise in building his pyramid. I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent 
(Saint Paul). 

The diversity of languages and tongues by which he 
confounded that work, what is it other than the constant 
and perpetual altercation and discordance of opinions and 
reasons, which attend and embroil the vain structure of 
human learning ? And embroil it to good effect. 

What would hold us if we bad a grain of knowledge ? 

I am greatly pleased with Saint Augustine’s dictum : 
The very obscuring of what is useful to us is either an eocercise 
in humility or a crushing of pride. To what a pitch of pre- 
sumption and insolence do we not carry our blindness and 
our folly I 

But to resume my-subject. It was truly quite right that 
we should he beholden to God alone, and to the benefit of Ms 
grace, for the truth of so noble a belief, since of his bounty 
alone we receive the fruit of immortality, which consists in 
the enjoyment of eternal blessedness. 

Let us ingenuously confess that God alone, and faith, 
have told us so ; for it is not a lesson we have learned of 
Nature or of our reason. And whoever wiU again and 
again test his being and his powers, both within and without, 
without the aid of that divine privilege ; whoever will 
consider man without flattery, will see in him neither 
efficacy nor faculty that savours of anjijMng but death and 
earth. The more we give and owe and render to God, the 
more shall we act as Christians. 

What this Stoic philosopher professes to owe to the acci- 
dental agreement of the popular voice, had it not been 
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better if he had it of God ? When we treat of the eternity of 
souls, the agreement of men who either fear or worship the 
powers of the underworld is of no small moment. I adopt this 
general belief (Seneca). 

Now the weakness of human arguments upon this subject 
is strangely seen in the fabulous details which are added 
as a consequence of this belief, to determine the nature of 
this our immortalin’. 

We may leave aside the Stoics (they grant us long life as 
do the crows ; they say that souls will endure a long time, hut 
that they will endure for ever they deny [Cicero]), who grant 
the soul a life beyond this one, but finite. 

The most widely and universally accepted belief, which 
continues to prevail to this day in various parts of the 
world, ^ is that of which Pythagoras is made the author ; 
not that he first conceived it, but because it receives great 
weight and credit from the authority and approbation he 
accorded it. It is ‘ that the soul, when leaving us, only 
rolls from one body to another, from a lion to a horse, from 
a horse to a king, thus unceasingly wandering from house 
to house ’. And he himseK said that he remembered having 
been Aethalides, then Euphorbus, after that Hermotimus, 
and that lastly from P3rrrhus he passed into Pythagoras ; 
having a recollection of himself for two hundred and six years. 

Some added that these same souls at times reascend to 
heaven, and come down again : 

And must we think. 

Some spirits, father, heavenward mount from hence. 

And to their sluggish bodies back return ? 

Holds them so fond a longing for the light. 

Unhappy souls 1 (Viegil.) 

Origen makes them eternally to come and go from the 
good to the had state. The theory that Varro cites is that 
they rejoin their first body after four hundred and forty 
years of revolution. Chrysippus held that that must happen 
after a certain space of time not determined. Plato, who 
states that he owes to Pindar and the ancient poetry 
that belief in the endless vicissitudes of change during 
which the soul is prepared, her punishments and rewards 
in the other world being only temporary, as her life in this is 

^ In Persia, Hindustan, &c. 
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but for a time, concludes that she has a singular knowledge 
of the affairs of heaven, of hell and of this world through 
which she has passed, repassed and sojourned during many 
peregrinations : a matter for her recollection. 

This is her progress elsewhere : ' He who has lived well 
rejoins the star to which he is assigned ; he who has lived 
ill passes into a woman. And, if he does not mend even 
then, he is changed back into an animal of a kind suited to 
his vicious life ; nor will he see an end to his punishments 
until he returns to his original state, having by the power 
of reason thrown off the gross, dull, and elemental qualities 
that were in him.’ 

But I must not forget the objection that the Epicureans 
raise against this transmigration from one body to another. 
It is amusing. They ask, ' What order would be main- 
tained if the crowd of the dying should happen to be 
greater than that of those who are being born ? For the 
souls that were turned out of their lodgings would tread on 
one another’s heels in their eagerness to get the first places 
in these new shells.’ They also ask how they would spend 
their time when waiting for a lodging to be ready for them. 
Or, on the other hand, if more animals were bom than died, 
they say that the bodies would be in a sad fix, awaiting the 
infusion of their souls ; and it might happen that some of 
these would die before they had been afive : 

Again, at parturitions of the wild 

And at the rites of Love, that souls should stand 

Ready hard by, seems ludicrous enough — 

Immortals waiting for their mortal limbs 

In numbers innumerable, contending madly 

Which shall be first and chief to enter in ! (Lucretius.) 

Others have kept the soul in the bodies of the deceased, 
to animate with them the snakes, worms, and other crea- 
tures that are said to be bred of the corruption of our limbs, 
even of our ashes. Others divide the soul into a mortal 
and an immortal part. Others make it corporeal and 
nevertheless immortal. Some make it immortal, without 
knowledge and without understanding. 

There are also some who believed that devils were made 
of the souls of the damned (and that belief has been held 
by some of our religion) ; just as Plutarch thinks that gods 
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are made of those wkieh are saved. For there are few 
things that this author states in such decisive words as this, 
whilst on other matters he always adopts a doubtful and 
ambiguous tone. *■ We must hold, he says, and firmly 
believe that the souls of \nrtuous men, in accordance with 
nature and divine justice, change from men to saints,^ from 
saints to demigods./ and from being demigods, after they 
have been perfectly, as in purgatorial sacrifices, cleansed and 
purified, being free from all mortal passions, they become, 
not by any civil decree, but in very truth, in accordance 
with reasonable probability, entire and perfect gods, and 
meet vith a very happy and very glorious end.’ 

But if you would see him, who is after all one of the most 
restrained and moderate of the crowd, laying about him 
with greater boldness, and telling us his wonderful things 
on the subject, I refer you to his essays Of the Moon and 
Of the Daemon of Socrates? where you may find it made as 
evident as in any other place, that the mysteries of Philo- 
sophy have many strange things in common with those of 
Poetry; where you may see the human understanding 
going astray in trying to sound and investigate all things to 
the depths. Just as, tired and worn out by the long course 
of our life, we fall back into childishness. 

There you have the fine and certain teachings we derive 
from human science concerning our soul ! 

There is no less want of thought in what it tells us of our 
bodily parts. Let us choose one or two examples, for other- 
wise we should lose ourselves in that vast and troubled sea 
of medical errors. Let us see whether there is agreement 
at least on this point, from what matter human beings 
produce one another. For, with regard to their first pro- 
duction, it is not to be wondered at if, in so sublime and 
time-honoured a matter, the human understanding is per- 
plexed and distracted. 

Archelaus, the natural philosopher, whose disciple and 
favourite Socrates was, according to ioristoxenus, said that 
both men and a n imals were created out of a milky slime 
pressed out by the heat of the earth ; 

^ Or ‘ heroes ’ and ‘ genii according to the English translations of 
Plutarch. 

“ Perhaps Montaigne refers to Timarchus’s account of his visit to 
Hades in the first essay, and the Myth of Sylla in the second. 
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Pythagoras says that the semen is the skimming of our 
best blood ; 

Plato, that it is the distillation of the marrow of the back- 
bone ; which he argues from the fact that this part first 
feels the lassitude of the labour ; 

Alcmaeon, part of the substance of the brain ; and that 
that is so, he says, is shown by the fact that the eyes of 
those become dimmed who labour too excessively at that 
exercise ; 

Democritus, a substance extracted from the w’hole bodily 
mass ; 

Epicurus, that it is extracted from the soul and the body : 

Aristotle, an excrement drawn from the aliment of the 
blood, the last that is diffused through our members ; 

Others, blood cooked and digested by the heat of the 
genitals, which they conclude from the drops of pure blood 
that are ejected after excessive efforts ; wherein there 
seems to be more likelihood, if we may derive any proba- 
bility from such endless confusion. 

Now, in trying to bring this seed to do its work, how 
greatly they contradict each other ! Aristotle and Demo- 
critus maintain that women have no sperm, and that it is 
only a perspiration exuding in the heat of pleasure and 
movement, which contributes nothing towards the genera- 
tion. On the other hand, Galen and his followers hold that 
generation cannot take place without the meeting of the 
seeds. 

There you see the doctors, the philosophers, the lawyers, 
and the theologians at loggerheads and in a regular scuffle 
with our women on the question, For how long a period 
the women carry their frmt.’ And for my part I will back 
up with my own example those of them who support an 
eleven months' pregnancy. The world is built up on this 
experience. No little woman is so simple but she may have 
her say on all these matters in dispute ; and yet we men 
cannot come to an agreement ! 

That is enough to show that man knows no more about 
himself bodily than he does spiritually. We have brought 
him face to face with himself, and his reason with his reason, 
to see what it could tell us about him. I think I have made 
it clear enough how little Reason knows about herself. 

And what can he know who knows nothing about him- 
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self ? As if he could really take the measure of any other 
thing, who cannot take ?As own I 

Truly Protagoras stuffed us very nicely when he made 
man the measure of all things, who never knew even his 
own. If it be not he, his dignity will not allow any other 
creature to have that privilege. Now, he being in himseK 
so contradictory, and one opinion unceasingly subverting 
another, that favourable proposition was but a mockery, 
and necessarily led us to conclude the futility of the 
compass and the compasser. 

When Thales thinks it very difficult for man to know 
man, he tells him that the knowledge of any other thing is 
impossible. 


End of Vol. I 
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CHAPTER 12 

APOLOGY OP RAYMO]OT) SEBOISTD 
{contin ued) 

Y OU,^ for whom I have taken the pains, contrary to my 
usual habit, to stretch out my treatise to such a length, 
will not hesitate to defend your Sebond with the ordinary 
methods of argument in which you are every day instructed, 
and thus you will exercise your wit and learning ; for this 
final fencer’s trick should not be employed except as a last 
resource. It is a desperate thrust, in which you have to 
abandon your weapon in order to disarm your adversary, 
and a secret ruse which should be practised seldom and with 
reserve. It is a very foolhardy thing to lose your life in 
order to kill another. 

We must not wish to die in order to be revenged, as 
Gobrias did. For, being in close grips with a Persian lord, 
and Darius coming up with sword in hand, and fearing to 
strike lest he should brain Gobrias, the latter called him 
to lunge boldly, even though he should run them both 
through. 

I have heard combats condemned, in which the weapons 
and conditions offered are so desperate that it was incredible 
that either could escape. The Portuguese captured fourteen 
Turks in the Indian Ocean, who, chafing at their captivity, 
resolved to reduce themselves and their captors and the 
vessel to ashes, by rubbing some ships’ nails together, until 
a spark fell upon the kegs of gunpowder which they found ; 
and they carried out their resolution. 

Here we are shaking the barriers and last fences of know- 
ledge, wherein excess is to be condemned, as in virtue. 
Keep on the high road ; it wiU not do a crumb of good to 
be so subtle and clever. Kemember the Tuscan proverb : 
Chi trojppo s*assottiglia, si scavezza.^ 

* The lady Montaigne is addressing is supposed by some to bave been 
Margaret of Valois, first wife of Henry TV, but this is uncertain. 

® A line of Petrarch, which may have become proverbial in Montaigne’s 
time. It might be rendered, using the words of the popular taunt. If 
yon try to be too sharp, you will cut yourself.’ 

n B * 



2 ADVICE TO A PKIXCESS bk. n 

I advise you to be sober and reserved in your opinions 
and expressions, as well as in your conduct of life and all 
other things, and to flee all novelty and eccentricity. ^1 
extravagant ways are a source of vexation to me. You 
who, with the authority your lofty position gives you, and 
still more with the advantages derived from your own 
particular qualities, have all men at your beck and caU, 
could have given this charge to some professional man of 
letters, who might have supported and enriched this rhapsody 
with very much better arguments. However, I have lectured 
you enough on your duty. 

Epicurus said, speaking of the laws, that the worst of 
them were so necessary to us, that without them men would 
devour one another. And Plato comes near to saying that 
but for the laws we should live like brute-beasts ; and be 
tries to prove it. 

Our mind is an erratic, dangerous and unthinking tool ; 
it is difficult to reconcile it with order and moderation. 
And in these days nearly all the men of exceptional eminence 
above their fellows, and of extraordinary quickness of parts, 
may be seen to get out of hand with their Ucentious opinions 
and conduct. It is a miracle if you find one of them sober 
and fit for society. 

Men are right in setting up the strictest possible banders 
for the human mind. £1 study, as in aU else, its steps 
should be counted and regulated ; its hunting rights should 
be artificially prescribed. They curb and fetter it with 
religions, laws, customs, sciences, precepts, mortal and 
immortal punishments and rewards ; and yet we see it, by 
its versatility and licentiousness, escape all these bonds. 
It is a shadowy body with nothing by which it may be 
seized and directed ; a varying and shapeless body, incap- 
able of being either bound or held. Indeed, there are few 
minds so well-regulated, strong and well-bom that they 
may be trusted with their own guidance, and are able, 
with moderation and without temerity, to sad in the free- 
dom of their opinions, beyond those of the generality of 
men. It is more expedient to place them under pnpdage. 

The mind is a formidable blade, even to its possessor, 
if he cannot use it with judgement and discretion. And 
there is no animal that is more in need of blinkers, to 
control its eyes to look straight ahead, and keep it from 
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gadding about hither and thither, outside of the ruts that 
custom and the laws have traced. 

Therefore it will be more becoming in you to confine 
yourself T^ithin the ordinary routine, \\'hatever it be, than 
to soar aloft with such unbridled licence. But if an}^ one 
of these new doctors ^ attempts to show off his cleverness 
in your presence, at the risk of his salvation and yours, to 
rid yourself of this dangerous pest, which is daily spreading 
in your courts, will be your best preservative, in extreme 
need, and will prevent the contagion of this poison from 
injuring either you or your environment. 

The liberty, then, and wantonness of those ancient wits 
gave rise, ha Philosophy and the Humanities, to several 
schools differing in their beliefs, each undertaking to choose 
and decide, in order to take sides. But now that men all 
go one pace, who are so bound and devoted to certain fixed 
beliefs, that they are forced to defeiid even those they do not 
approve (Cicero) ; now that we receive the arts and sciences 
in accordance with the decrees of the civil authorities, so 
that the schools are aU after one pattern, and have a uniform 
and circumscribed system of education and discipline, they 
no longer regard the weight and value of coins, but every 
one in his turn accepts them according to the current price 
put upon them by general approval. They go to law, not 
about the standard, but the market-price ; so aU things 
are regulated in like manner. They accept medicine as they 
do geometry, and they swallow wizardry, charms, ligatures,^ 
correspondence with spirits and the dead, prognostications, 
domifications,® and even that absurd pursuit after the 
philosopher’s stone ; all are accepted without question. 

It is enough to know that the seat of Mars is in the middle 
of the triangle of the hand, that of Venus on the thumb, 
that of Mercury in the Httle finger ; and that when the 
table-line cuts across the tubercle of the forefinger it is 
a sign of cruelty ; when it falls short under the middle 
finger, and when the natural middle line forms an angle 
with the line of life under the same spot, it is a sign of 
a miserable death. That if, in a woman, the natural line 

^ The Reformers, according to Dr. Armaingaud. 

® A spell to cause impotence in a man ; see the chapter on the Power of 
the Imagination, 

® Dividing the heavens into twelve houses, to take a horoscope itc. 
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be open and does not close the angle with the line of life, 
it means that she is unchaste, I call yourself to witness, 
whether a man with this science may not be admitted, find 
favour and make a reputation in any company. 

Theophrastus said that human knowledge, guided by the 
senses, could estimate the causes of things up to a certain 
degree ; but that, having reached the ultimate and first 
causes, it must stop and he turned back, by reason either 
of its own weakness, or by the diiiiculty of things. It is 
a belief soothing to the average mind, that our capacities 
may guide us to the knowledge of some things, but that 
there m a certain limit to their powers, beyond which it is 
temerity to employ them. That is a plausible belief, sug- 
gested by people who are given to compromise. 

But it is not easy to confine our mind ; it is curious and 
iosatiable to know, and has no more occasion to stop at 
a thousand than at fifty paces. Having learned by experi- 
ence that where one man has failed another has succeeded, 
and that what was unknown to one century the foUowing 
century has made clear, and that the arts and sciences are 
not cast in a mould, but that they are formed and shaped 
by degrees, by repeated handling and polishing, as a Re- 
hear at her leisure licks her cubs into shape ; I do not cease 
from testing and sounding what I have been unable to 
discover, and by remauipulating and kneading this new 
matter, by stirring and heating it, I make it easier for him 
that shall succeed me, that he may enjoy it more at leisure, 
and render it more pliable and manageable for him : 

As Hymettian wax grows softer ia the sun. 

And moulded by the finger and the thumb. 

Will various forms and several shapes admit, 

Till for the present use ’tis rendered fit. (Ovid.) 

The second will do as much for the third ; for which 
reason difficulties ought not to make me despair, any more 
than my own incapacity, for it is only my own. 

Man is as capable of all things as he is of some ; and if he 
confesses, as Theophrastus says, ignorance of primary 
causes and principles, let him boldly give me up all the rest 
of his knowledge. If he lacks foundation his reason 
sprawls on the ground. Disputes and investigations have 
no other aim and limit but principles ; if this barrier do not 
arrest his course, he falls into endless irresolution. One 
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thing can be neither more nor less comprehended than another^ 
since there is only one definition of the comprehension of 
everything (Cicero). 

Kow it is probable that if the soul knew anything, she 
would first of all know herself : and if she knew anything 
outside of herself, it would be before ail things her body 
and shell. 

If to this day we still see the gods of the medical faculty 
disputing about our anatomy, 

Vulcan against, for Troy Apollo stood ; (Oym.) 

when can we expect them to agree ? We are nearer to our- 
selves than the whiteness of snow and the weight of a stone 
are to us. If man does not know hi m self, how should he 
know his functions and powers ? It cannot be, perhaps, 
but that we should harbour some real knowledge, but it is 
by chance. And since errors enter into our soul in the same 
manner and guided through the same channel, she has no 
means of distinguishing them, or of choosing between truth 
and falsehood. 

The Academics allowed the judgement to incline a little 
to one side, and thought it too crude to say ‘ that it was 
no more likely that snow was white than bletck, and that 
we were no more certain of the motion of a stone thrown by 
our hand than of that of the eighth sphere And to avoid 
this difficulty and strangeness, which indeed is hard to 
imagine, although they conclude that we are in no sort 
capable of knowing, and that the truth is enguKed in deep 
abysses which human eyes cannot penetrate ; yet they 
allowed some things to be more likely than others, and 
granted their judgement the option of inclining to one piece 
of evidence more than to another. This bias they permitted 
themselves, but forbade the coming to any conclusion. 

The Pyrrhonian attitude is bolder, and at the same time 
more reasonable. For that bias of the Academics, and their 
leaning towards one proposition rather than to another, 
what is it but an acknowledgement that one proposition is 
more evidently true than another ? If our understanding 
is capable of taking in the shape, the lineaments, the face 
and beariug of the truth, it woifid be just as likely to see it 
full-grown as half-grown, incipient and imperfect. .That 
apparent probability which makes them bear to the left 
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rather than to the right, you must increase ; that ounce of 
likelihood that turns the scales you must multiply by a 
hundred, by a thousand. In the end the scales will come to 
a definite decision, and fix on one choice and one absolute 
truth. 

But how can they allow themselves to incline to a pro- 
bability if they know not the truth ? How can they know 
the semblance of a thing of which they know not the 
essence ? We can either form an absolute judgement, or 
none at all. If the faculties of our intellect and senses lack 
foundation and foothold, if they only hover and are blown 
about by any wind, in vain do we allow our judgement to be 
carried away by any part of their operation, however 
apparent may be that which it sets before us ; and the surest 
and happiest attitude our understanding can take would be 
one of sobriety, justness, inflexibility, without any wavering 
and agitation. As between things seen, whether true or false, 
it matters nothing to which the mind gives assent (Cicero). 

We can see clearly enough that our mind does not take in 
things in their form and essence, and that they do not enter 
therein by their own force and authority. Because, if that 
were so, we should all receive them in the same shape ; 
wine would taste the same to a sick man as to a sound. 
To a man with chapped or benumbed fingers the wood or 
iron he touches would seem as hard as to another. External 
objects therefore surrender to our mercy ; they dwell in us 
as we please. 

Now, if for our part we took in anythmg without altera- 
tion, if the human grip were strong and capable enough to 
seize the truth by its own powers, these powers being 
common to all men, this truth would be bandied about 
from one to another, and there would be found at least some 
one thing in the world, out of so many as there are, that 
would be believed by all men with universal consent. But 
this fact, that there is no proposition that is not, or might 
not be, disputed and controverted among us, clearly proves 
that our innate judgement does not very clearly grasp that 
which it does grasp. For my judgement cannot force my 
neighbour’s judgement to accept it ; which is a sign that 
I have become possessed of it by some other means than 
by a natural power that is in me and in all men. 

We may pass over that endless confusion of beliefs that 
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we see among the philosophers themselves, and those per- 
petual and universal disputings concerning the knowledge of 
things. For this is a very true presupposition, That on no 
one thing are men in agreement, I mean the best-endowed 
and most talented scholars, not even that the sky is over 
our heads ; for they who doubt everything, doubt even 
that. And they who deny that we are able to comprehend 
anything, say that we have not comprehended that the sky 
is above our heads ; and these two beliefs are v/ithout 
comparison the most widely held. 

Without considering this endless diversity and division, 
it is easy to see, from the confusion that our judgement 
causes ourselves, and the uncertainty that every man feels 
in himself, that it has a very insecure seat. How variously 
we judge of things ! How often we change our opinions ! 
What I hold and believe to-day I hold and believe with my 
whole belief ; with all my tools and all my strength I grasp 
that opinion, and they guarantee it with all the power at 
their command. There is no truth I could embrace and 
keep more strongly than that. I am wholly and in very 
truth possessed by it. But has it not happened, not once, 
but a hundred, nay a thousand times, and every day, that, 
with those same implements and under the same conditions, 
I have embraced something else, which I have since con- 
cluded to be false ? 

We must at least become wise at our own cost. If I have 
often found myself betrayed marching under these colours ; 
if my touchstone is usually at fault, and my scales uneven 
and incorrect, what greater assurance can I have now than 
at other times ? Is it not folly to allow myself to be so 
often misled by one guide ? 

Nevertheless, though Fortune shift us five hundred times 
from place to place, though she do nothing but unceasiugly 
empty and pour back into our belief, as into a vessel, other 
and other opinions, the present and last one is ever the 
certain and infallible one. For this we must abandon 
worldly goods, honour, life, salvation, and all : 

But then some later, likely better, find 
Destroys its worth and changes our desires 
Regarding good of yesterday. (Luobbtius.) 

Whatever they preach to us, whatever we may learn, we 
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should still remember that it is a man that gives and a man 
that takes* It is a mortal hand that offers it, it is a mortal 
hand that accepts it. The things that come to us from 
heaven have alone the right and authority to persuade, 
they alone have the stamp of truth, which also we do not 
see with our own eyes, nor receive by our owa powers. That 
great and holy image could not remain in so mean a habita- 
tion, xmless God prepared it for that purpose, unless God 
repaired and strengthened it with his particular and super- 
natural grace and favour. 

Our faulty condition should at least make us behave with 
more moderation and discretion in our changes. We should 
remember that whatever we receive into our understanding, 
we often receive untruths, and that we receive them with 
the aid of those same tools that often prove false and 
deceptive. 

Now it is no wonder if they prove false, being so easily 
turned aside and twisted by the slightest events. It is 
certain that our apprehension, our judgement, and the 
faculties of our mind in general are affected by the move- 
ments and alterations of the body, which alterations are 
continual. Is not our mind more wide-awake, our memo^ 
more prompt, our reason more active, in health than in 
sickness ? Do not things put on quite different faces when 
w^e are in a gay and merry mood and when we are melan- 
choly and oppressed by cares ? Do you think that the 
verses of Catullus and Sappho smile upon a crabbed old 
miser as they do upon a lusty and vigorous young man ? 

Cleomenes, son of Anaxandridas, being sick, Ms friends 
reproved him for his changed and xmwonted humours and 
fancies : ' I quite agree, he replied ; I am not the same 
man I am in health. I being a different man, my opinions 
and fancies are also different.’ 

The lawyers in our Palaces of Justice have a customary 
saying, referring to a criminal who happens to have a judge 
in good humour and an indulgent mood : Oaudeat de boria 
fortuna, ' let him rejoice in Ms good fortune ! ’ For it is 
certain that we meet with judges who are at one time 
harsher, more captious, more prone to convict, and at 
another more easy-going, complaisant, and more inclined 
to pardon. When Justice So-and-so leaves Ms house 
suffering from the gout, from jealousy or from resentment 
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against Iiis valet who has been robbing him, his whole soul 
dyed and steeped in anger, we cannot doubt but that his 
judgement will be warped accordingly. 

That venerable Senate of the Areopagus used to sit in 
judgement by night, lest the sight of the litigants might 
corrupt their sense of justice. The very atmosphere and 
the serenity of the sky have some power to change us, 
according to these Greek lines, quoted by Cicero, 

The minds of men oft with the weather change. 

As the days, foul or fair, dark or serene. (Homee.) 

Xot only do fevers, potions, and serious happenings upset 
our judgement ; the least thing in the wwld will turn it 
like a weather-cock. And there is no doubt, though we are 
not conscious of it, that, if a continuous fever can prostrate 
our soul, the tertian fever will impair it to a certain extent, 
in proportion to its severity. If the apoplexy dims and 
totally extinguishes the light of our intelligence, we cannot 
donbt but that the influenza will blind it. And, conse- 
quently, hardly for a single hour in life will our judgement 
chance to be in its proper trim, our body being subject to 
so many continual changes, and stulfled with so many 
different springs of action that (I take the word of the 
physicians for it) it will be strange if there is not always 
one that shoots wide of the mark.^ 

Moreover, this infirmity is not so easily detected, unless 
it be extreme and quite past remedy ; inasmuch as reason 
always walks crooked, lame and broken-hipped, and in the 
company of falsehood as well as of the truth. Hence it is 
difficult to discover her miscalculations and irregularities. 

I always caU by the name of Reason that semblance of it 
which every man imagines himself to possess. This kind of 
reason, which may have a hundred counterparts around 
one and the same subject, all opposed to each other, is an 
implement of lead and wax, that may be bent and stretched 
and adapted to any bias and any measure ; it needs but 
the skill to mould it. However weU-meaning a judge may 
be, if he does not closely hearken to Ms own conscience, 
which few waste their time in doing, Ms leaning towards 
friendship, kinsMp, the fair sex and revenge, and not only 
things so weighty, but that fortuitous instinct which inclined 

^ Montaigne’s mised metaphors are often a little perplexing. 

B 3 
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US to favour one thing more than another, and which, 
without the permission of reason, gives us the choice 
between two like objects, or some equally empty shadow, 
may imperceptibly creep into his judgement, and prompt 
him to allow or disallow a cause, and give a tip to the scales- 

1, who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye 
continually bent on myself, as one that has no great 
business elsewhere, — 

I care not — not 1 — not a stiver, 

Who in Scythia, frozen and drear, 

’Neath the scourge of a tyrant may shiver, 

Or who keeps Tiridates in fear, — (H orace.) 

I should hardly dare to tell of the vanity and weakness I am 
conscious of in myself. I am so unsteady and shaky on my 
feet, I am so inclined to trip and so apt to stumble, my 
sight is so irregular, that when fasting I am quite another 
man than after a meal. If health, and a fine, bright day 
smile upon me, behold me quite amiable I If a corn trouble 
my toe, behold me sullen, disagreeable and quite unap- 
proachable ! One and the same pace of my horse may 
appear to me now hard, now easy, the same road at one 
time shorter, at another longer, and the same shape now 
more now less agreeable. At this moment I am for doing 
anything, at another time for doing nothing. What is 
now a pleasure to me will sometimes be a drudgery. I am 
subject to a thousand rash and accidental impxj^es. I am 
possessed either by the melancholic or the choleric humour ; 
at this moment sadness predominates in me of its own 
accord, at another I am blithe and gay. 

When I take up a book I may discover a charming and 
admirable passage, which strongly impresses my mind, 
whilst if I light upon the same passage on another occasion 
I may turn it over and over again in my mind, I may 
twist and bend it, but all in vain ; to me it is but a shapeless 
and unrecognizable mass. 

Even in my own writings I cannot always recover the 
meaning of my former ideas ; I know not what I meant to 
say/ and often get into a regular heat, correcting and 
putting a new sense into it, having lost the first and better 
one. 


^ And no wonder ! 
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I do nothing but come and go. My judgement does not 
always forge straight ahead ; it strays and wanders, 

Like a frail vessel caught on the mighty deep 
By stormy winds. (Catullus.) 

Many a time having undertaken, by way of exercise or 
pastime, to support an opinion opposed to one I held (which 
I am fond of doing), my mind, turning and bending in the 
new direction, becomes so firmly attached to it, that I can 
no longer discover the reasons of my former belief, and so 
abandon it. I am dragged, as it were, the way I incline, 
whichever it may be, and am carried along by my own 
weight. 

Every one almost could say the same of himself, if he 
looked into himseK as I do. Preachers know that their own 
fervid eloquence in preaching animates their faith ; and that 
when angry we more hotly defend our proposition, we impress 
it upon ourselves and espouse it with greater vehemence 
and approval than we do in our eool and calm moments. 

You state your case simply to a barrister, and he will 
answer you with doubts and hesitations ; you feel that it 
is a matter of indifference to him whether he takes up the 
one side or the other. If you have tempted him with a good 
fee to nibble at and take up your quarrel, will he not begin 
to take an interest in it and warm up his sympathy ? His 
reasoning powers and his learning are warmed up at the 
same time. See how his intelligence begins to discover an 
evident and indisputable truth ! He will detect an alto- 
gether new light thrown upon your case ; he honestly 
believes in it, and is convinced that he does so. 

Nay, I ^ow not if the ardour bom of pique and obstinacy 
in his encounter with the violent attack of the law, and of 
his danger or the concern for his reputation, have not sent 
many a man to the stake in support of a belief for which, 
at liberty and among his friends, he would not have been 
willing to bum the tip of his finger. 

The shocks and agitations that our soul receives through 
the bodily passions have a great influence upon her ; but 
still more have her own feelings, which have so strong 
a hold upon her, that it is perhaps tenable that she is only 
moved and propelled by the breath of her own winds, 
and that, unless stirred by them, she would remain inactive, 
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like a ship hecalmed on the open sea, to which the winds 
have denied their assistance. And whoever should maintain 
that belief (following therein the Perijiatetics) would do us 
no great wrong, since it is a well-known fact that most of 
the noblest actions of the soul proceed from, and have need 
of, this impulsion of the feelings. Valour, they say, cannot 
become perfect without the aid of anger : 

Ajax was ever brave, but bravest when in wrath. (Ccceeo.) 

And we do not set upon the wicked, or our enemies, vigor- 
ously enough, unless we are angry. And they say that the 
barrister must provoke the judge to anger in order to obtain 
justice. 

Strong passions moved Themistocles, moved Demosthenes, 
and have spurred the Philosophers to labour night and day, 
and to travel in distant countries ; they lead us to honour, 
to learning, to health : useful ends. And that fainthearted- 
ness with which we suSer grief and trouble helps to nourish 
remorse and repentance in the conscience, and make us feel 
that the scourges of God are for our chastisement, as well 
as the scourges of public correction. 

Compassion acts as a spur to clemency ; and the wisdom 
to preserve and govern our lives is aroused by our fear. 
How many fine actions are due to ambition ! how many to 
presumption I In short, no conspicuous and gallant valour 
but is caused by some unruly emotion. 

Is it not possible that this is one of the reasons that moved 
the Epicureans to relieve God of all care and solicitude 
about our affairs, since his goodness cannot work its effects 
upon us without disturbing his repose through passions, 
which are so many spurs and incitements driving the soul 
to virtuous actions ? Or did they think otherwise, and 
regard them as tempests which shamefully seduce the soul 
out of her tranquillity ? As we imagine the sea to be calm, 
when not the least breath of air stirs its waves ; so we judge 
the soul to be tranquil and at rest when no passion can stir 
her (Cicero). 

How variously our passions react upon our thoughts and 
reasoning faculties, and change our ideas to their very 
opposites 1 What reliance then can we place in a thing so 
unstable and shifting, liable by its condition to be domi- 
neered by mental (Bsturbances, and never going but a 
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forced and borrowed pace ? If our jndgenient be at the 
mercy of sickness and violent emotions ; if foily and mad- 
ness are bound to influence the impression we receive of 
things, what reliance can we place in it ? 

Is it not very rash on the part of Philosophy to suppose 
that men perform their ^eatest actions, and those most 
nearly approaching to divinity, when they are furious and 
mad, and beside themselves ? We are thought to become 
better by the deadening and privation of our reason. The 
two natural ways by which to enter into the cabmet of the 
gods, and there to foresee the course of destinies, are madness 
and sleep. This is a quaint notion, that by the dislocation 
of our reason through our passions we become virtuous ; 
that by its annihilation in madness or sleep, the image of 
death, we become soothsayers and prophets ! 

I was never more ready to believe it. It is a pure frenzy 
which the sacred Truth has breathed into the spirit of 
Philosophy, which wrests from it the confession, contrary 
to its own standpoint, that the tranquil state of our soul, 
the composed state, the healthiest state that philosophy 
can win for her, is not her best state. Our waking state is 
more asleep than sleep ; our wisdom is less wise than 
madness. Our di^eams are better than our reason. The 
worst abode we can choose is in ourselves. 

But does Philosophy think that we are not wise enough 
to remark that the voice that renders the spirit, when 
detached from man, so clear-sighted, so great, so perfect, 
and, whilst it is in man, so earthly, ignorant, and cloudy, 
is a voice proceeding from the spirit which is a part of 
earthly, ignorant, and cloudy man ; and, for that reason, 
a voice not to be trusted and believed ? 

I, who am of a dull and easy disposition, have no great ex- 
perience of those violent emotions, most of which suddenly 
take our soul unawares, without giving her time to recollect 
herself. But that passion which is said to arise in the hearts 
of young men through idleness, although it walks with a 
leisurely and measured step, very evidently manifests, to 
those who have tried to res^ its influence, the violence of 
the alteration and subversion which our judgement suffers. 

I have at other times attempted to arm myself to with- 
stand and repel i1s advances (for I am so far from being one 
of those who encourage vices, that I would not even follow 
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them, maless forcibly dragged by them), I would feel the 
beginning, the growth and increase of the passion in spite of 
my resistance, and in the end, quite alive and with open 
eyes, I would be seized and possessed by it, to such a degree 
that, as in drunkenness, things adopted quite a different 
appearance from the ordinary. The attractions of the 
desired object would visibly swell and increase ; they would 
be blown out and expand^ by the breath of my imagina- 
tion, The difficulties of the pinsuit appeared to be smoothed 
and levelled, my reason and conscience appeared to with- 
draw into the background. But, this jBbre being damped all 
in an instant, as it were in the brilliance of a flash of light- 
ning, my soul would recover another kind of sight, another 
state and another judgement ; the difficulties of retreat 
W'ould appear great and insurmountable, and the same 
things W’ould take on quite a different aspect and taste to 
that which they offered in the heat of desire. 

Which had the more likelihood ? Pyrrho cannot tell. 

We are never without sickness. Fevers have their hot 
and cold periods ; from the effects of a burning passion we 
fall back into the effects of a shivery passion. 

As far as I had shot forward, so far do I recoil backwards : 

As when, with alternating ebb and flow, 

The advancing sea now rushes to the beach. 

Shoots o’er the crags in torrent foam, and bathes 
With curved biUow ah the sandy bourne. 

Now, with swift ebb, retreats, and sucking back 

The shingle, leaves the beach with gliding shoal. (Viegil.) 

Now, being conscious of this my liability to change, I 
have accidentally cultivated in myself a certain steadfast- 
ness of belief, and have hardly altered my original and 
natural opinions. For, however much new fashions may 
appeal to me, I do not readily change, for fear of losing by 
the exchange. And since I am not capable of choosing for 
myseH, T accept the choice of others, and remain in the state 
wherein God has placed me. Otherwise I could not keep 
from perpetual rolling. Thus, by the grace of God, I have 
kept wholly, Without being stirred or troubled by con- 
science, within the ancient tenets of our religion, amidst the 
many sects and divisions that our times have brought forth. 

The writings of the ancients, I mean the good, serious 
and pregnant works, allure and carry me almost whither 
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they please ; the one I am listening to always appears to 
me the most forcible. I find each one right in Ms turn, 
although they contradict one another. The ease with wMch 
strong minds lend probability to whatever they please, and 
the fact that nothing is so strange but that they will try to 
colour it sufficiently to deceive a simplicity like mine, mani- 
festly shows the weakness of their proof. 

The heavens and the stars have been swinging round for 
three thousand j^ears, as all the world had believed, until 
Cleanthes of Samos, or, according to Theophrastus, Mcetas 
of Syracuse, presumed to proclaim that it was the earth 
that moved, revolving about its axis, through the oblique 
circle of the zodiac. And, in our days, Copernicus has so 
well grounded this theory, that he very lawfully uses it for 
all astronomical conclusions. What can we make of that, 
except that we need not bother our heads about which of 
the two theories is right ? And who knows but that a third 
opinion, a thousand years hence, will overthrow the two 
former ? 

Thus it is 

That rolling ages change the times of things ; 

What erst was of a price, becomes at last 
A discard of no honour ; whilst another 
Succeeds to glory, issuing from contempt. 

And day by day is sought for more and more. 

And, when ’tis found, doth flower in men’s praise, 

Object of wondrous honour. (Lucrettus.) 

Thus, when we are offered some new theory, we have 
great reason to distrust it, and to remember that before it 
was introduced the contrary was in vogue ; and as that 
was overthrown by this, a third discovery may start up, 
in time to come, which may knock the second on the head. 

Before the principle which Aristotle introduced were in 
repute, other principles satisfied human reason, as his 
satisfy us at tMs moment. What letters-patent, what 
special privilege have these, that the course of our dis- 
coveri^ should stop at them, and that they should for all 
time to come possess our belief ? They are no more exempt 
from being thrust out of doors than their forerunners. 

When I am driven into a comer by a new argument, 
I ought to consider that what I cannot answer satisfactory, 
another will answer ; for to believe all the likely thii^ we 
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caimot confute is great simplicity. It would follow there- 
from that the belief of all common people (and we are all 
common people) would be as versatile as a weather-cock. 
For their minds, being soft and unresisting, would be con- 
tinually forced to receive other and other impressions, the 
last ever effacing the traces of the preceding one. He who 
finds himself at a loss must answer, accordmg to the usual 
practice in law-suits, that he will confer with his counsel ; or he 
will refer to the wisest of those who have been Ms teachers. 

How long has medicine been in the world ? It is said 
that a new-comer, whom they call Paracelsus,^ is changing 
and reversing the whole order of ancient rules, and mam- 
taining that to this hour that science has been of no service 
but to kill men. I believe that he can easily verify that 
statement. But I do not think it would be very wise to 
stake my life on the proof of Ms novel experiments. 

We must not believe every man, says the adage, because 
any man may say anj^hing. 

One of those men who profess new and improved methods 
in physics said to me not long ago that aU the ancients had 
evidently miscalculated the nature and motion of the winds, 
which he would make very palpable to me if I would give 
ear to him. After listening with some patience to his 
arguments, wMch had all the appearance of likelihood, 
' What ! I answered, did those who navigated under the 
laws of Theophrastus go west when they were steering east ? 
Did they go sideways or backwards ? ’ " That was chance, 
he replied ; at all events they miscalculated.’ I then 
replied that I would rather beUeve facts than reasons. 

Now those are things that often clash, and I have been 
told that in Geometry (which thinks it has reached the 
Mgh-water mark of certainty among the sciences) may he 
found irrefutable demonstrations that subvert the truth of 
experience. For example, Jacques Pelletier said to me in 
my house, that he had discovert two lines that started out 
to meet, wMch nevertheless he proved could never meet 
to all eternity. And the Pyixhomans employ their argu- 

^ Theophrastus von Hohenheim, a Swiss physician who adopted the 
rather pretentious name of Paracelsus (‘ greater than Oelsus ’). ‘ His 

method and mduence tended in the direction of the immediate observation 
of nature, the discarding of antiquated theories, the encouragement of 
independent research, experiments and innovation.* — Chambers's Ency* 
clopa^ia. 
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menls and their reason only to wreck the apparent facts of 
experience ; and it is marvelloiis how far the nimhleness 
of our reason has followed them in their design to resist the 
evidence of facts. For they demonstrate that we do not 
move, that we do not speak, that there is neither weight 
nor heat, with the same force of arguments with which we 
prove the most likely things. 

Ptolemy, who was a great man, had fixed the limits of 
our world, and all the ancient philosophers thought they 
had taken its measure, excepting some remote islands which 
might have escaped their notice. A thousand years ago it 
would have been a case of PxTrhonizmg to question the 
science of cosmography, and its universally accepted con- 
clusions. It was heresy to admit the existence of Antipodes. 
And behold ! in this century of ours there has just been 
discovered an infinite extent of terra firma, not merely an 
island or one particular country, but a hemisphere nearly 
equal in extent to the one we knew 1 The geographers of 
our time do not stick at assuring us that to-day aU is dis- 
covered, everything has been seen : 

For what we have at hand. 

That chiefly pleases and seems best of alL (Lxjceetius.) 

The question is, if Ptolemy, grounding his belief on 
reason, was once mistaken, whether it would not be foolish 
on my part now to trust the word of those geographers ; 
and whether it is not more likely that this great body which 
we call the World is quite another thing than we imagine. 

Plato maintams that it changes its aspect in every way ; 
that the heavens, the stars and the sun at times reverse the 
motion we see, changing eeist to west. The Egyptian 
priests told Herodotus that since their first king, who lived 
eleven thousand and odd years before their time (and they 
showed him the efligies of all their kings, in the form of 
statues taken from the life), the sun had four times altered 
its course ; That the sea and the land alternately change 
into one another ; That the birth of the world has not been 
deter m ined. 

Aristotle and Cicero say the same. And some one ^ 
amongst us affirms, that the world has existed from all 
eternity ; that it is mortal, and comes to life again a£t&r 

^ Origen, 
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many changeSj calling Solomon and Isaiah to witness, in 
order to evade those objectionSj that God has at some time 
been a creator without a creature ; that he has been idle ; 
that he abandoned his idleness by setting Ms hand to tMs 
work ; and that he is consequently subject to change. 

In the most famous of the Greek schools ^ the World is 
regarded as a god made by another and greater god, and 
is composed of a body, and of a soul situated in the centre 
of it, spreading, by musical numbers, to its circumference ; 
divine, very happy, very great, very vise, eternal. In it 
are other gods, the earth, the sea, the stars, which entertain 
one another with a harmonious and perpetual motion and 
divine dance ; now meeting, now parting, hiding, showing 
themselves, changing their order, sometimes in front, some- 
times behind. 

Heraclitus declared that the World was composed by 
fire ; and that, by order of the Fates, it would some day 
be kindled and resolve itself into fire, and some day would be 
bom again. And of men Apuleius says, Severally mortal, 
as a body perpetual, 

Alexander wrote to his mother a story told to him by an 
Egyptian priest, which the latter had gathered from their 
monuments, and which evidenced the extreme antiquity of 
that nation and comprised a true account of the birth and 
progress of other countries. 

Cicero and Diodorus say that in their day the Chaldeans 
kept a record of four hundred thousand odd years^ ; 

Aristotle, Pliny, and others, that Zoroaster lived six 
thousand years before the age of Plato. 

Plato says that the people of the city of Sais possess 
written records of eight thousand years, and that the city of 
Athens was built a thousand years before the said city of Sais ; 

Epicurus, that whilst the things of this world are as we 
see them, they are quite alike and after the same fashion 
in many other worlds. Which he would have said with 
greater assurance, if he had seen how the conditions of that 
new world of the West Indies resemble and correspond to 
those of OUT own in the present and the past, as shown by 
such strange examples. 

In truth, when we consider the things that have come to 
our knowledge regarding the course of this terrestrial 
^ The PJatonic School. 
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govermnentj I have often marvelled to see, divided by great 
distances of time and place, so many coincidences in popular, 
fabulous ideas, so many uncivilized customs and beliefs, 
which, from whatever side we may look at them, seem to 
have no connexion with our inborn reason. The human 
mind is a great worker of miracles. But in this correspon- 
dence there is a something much more anomalous which 
I am unable to define. It shows itself also in nam^, in 
many incidents, and in a thousand other things. 

For in that newly-discovered hemisphere were found 
nations who, as far as we know, had never heard of our 
world ; some that believed in circumcision ; regions in 
which great states were governed by women, without the 
help of men ; where our Lent and fastmgs were reflected, 
vith the addition of abstinence from women. Where, as 
vith us, the cross, in varying shapes, was held in honour. 
In one place tomlDS were adorned with it ; in another it 
was worn by people, especially the St. Andrew’s cross, to 
protect themselves against nocturnal visions, or placed on 
the beds of children against enchantments. In another 
place they came upon a very tall wooden cross which was 
worshipped as the god of rain, and that very far inland. 

There they found a very plain likeness of our shriviog- 
priests, besides the wearing of mitres, the celibacy of the 
priesthood, the art of divining by the entrails of sacrificed 
animals, abstinence from every kind of flesh and fish in 
their diet ; the custom of the priests, when officiating, to 
use a special language in place of the vulgar tongue. And 
that fanciful notion that the first god was ousted by a 
second, Ms younger brother. That men were created with 
all kinds of advantages, wMch were afterwards taken from 
them for their sin ; that they were removed from their land 
and reduced to a worse conffition. 

That they were once submerged by an inundation of 
waters from heaven ; that only a few families escaped, who 
fled into the caves of Mgh mountains, wMch caves they 
stopped up, so that the water could not come in, having 
shut up therein many kinds of animals ; that when they 
perceived the rain to be ceasing, they drove out some dogs, 
wMch returning clean and wet, they concluded that the 
waters had not yet quite subsid^ ; then sendiag out other 
dogs and seeing them return muddy, they issued forth to 
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rep€Ople the world, which they found full of nothing but 
snakes. 

In one place they met with the belief in a Day of J udge- 
ment, so that the people took very ^eat offence when the 
Spaniards scattered the bones of their dead in their search 
of the tombs for rich spoils, saymg that those bones they 
had dispersed could not easily rejoin. They have trade by 
barter, and no other kind ; fairs and markets for that 
purpose ; dwarfs and misshapen persons to grace the tables 
of their princes ; the practice of falconry according to the 
nature of their birds ; tyrannical subsidies ; refinements in 
horticulture ; dancing and tumbling ; the music of instru- 
ments ; coats of arms ; tennis-courts, dice and games of 
chance, at which they often become so excited that ^h®y 
will stake their persons and their freedom ; no medicine 
but that of charms ; the system of writing in pictures. 

The belief of a single first man, father of all the natioi^ ; 
worship of a God who once lived as a man in perfect virgin- 
ity, who, with fasting and penitence, preached the law of 
Nature and religious ceremonies, and who vanished from 
the world without dying a natural death. The^ belief in 
giants ; the custom of drinking to excess and getting drunk 
with their liquor ; religious ornaments with painted bones 
and deaths’ heads ; surplices, holy water, and sprinklers ; 
the custom of wives and slaves vying in their eagerness to 
be burned or interred with their dead husbands or masters ; 
the law by which the eldest son succeeds to the whole 
property, the younger having no portion but obedience ; 
the custom, at the promotion to a certain oSice of great 
authority, of the promoted taking a new name and discard- 
ing his 0W71 ; the custom of strewing lime on the knee of 
a new-born infant, with these words : ' From dust thou art 
come, to dust shalt thou return ; ’ the art of augury. 

These empty shadows of our religion, which are seen in 
some of these examples, bear vdtness to its dignity and 
divinity. Not only has it insinuated itself to some extent 
into aU the infidel nations on this side of the world, by a sort 
of imitation, but also into those barbarians, as by a universal 
and natural inspiration. For they also found a belief in 
a Pxirgatory, but in a new form : what we give to the fire 
they give to the cold, and imagine the souls to be both 
purged and punished by the severity of extreme cold. 
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And this example reminds me of another amusing diver- 
sity ; for, as there were some nations who found a satisfac- 
tion in unsheathing the end of their member, removing the 
skin after the manner of the Mahommedans and Jews, 
there were others who made so great a scruple about laying 
it bare, that, very carefully stretching the stun, they brought 
it up and fastened it with little cords, for fear lest the end 
might see the air. 

And this diversity too, that, whereas we, in honour of 
kings and festivals, dress ourselves up in the handsomest 
clothes we possess, in some regions, to emphasize their 
disparity and their submission to their king, his subjects 
present themselves before him in their meanest attire, or on 
entering the palace throw some tattered old gown over 
their good one, that all the lustre and ornament may remain 
with their lord. 

But let us continue. If Nature encloses within the 
bounds of her ordinary progress, besides all other things, 
the beliefs, judgements, and opinions of men ; if these 
beliefs have their revolving seasons, their birth, their death, 
like cabbages ; if heaven moves and roUs them about at its 
pleasure, what magisterial and permanent authority are we 
to attribute to them ? If experience makes it palpable to 
us that the form of our beiug depends on the atmosphere, 
the climate and the soil on which we are bom, and not only 
our complexion, our stature, our constitution and counten- 
ance, hut also the faculties of our mind — the climate affects 
not only the vigour of the body, but also that of the soul, says 
Vegetius — ; and if the goddess who founded the city of 
Athens chose for its situation a region whose temperature 
made men cunning, as the priests of Egypt told Solon : — ^ 
air of Athens is light, wherefore the A^nians are reputed to 
be more astute ; that of Thebes is heavy, wherefore the Thebans 
are more dull-witted and more robust (Cicero) — ; so that, as 
fruits and animals are bom diffeiing among one another, 
men are born more or less warlike, just, temperate and 
docile ; here given to wine, elsewhere to theft and lechery ; 
here inclined to superstition, elsewhere to imheKef ; here to 
freedom, there to slavery ; capable of one science or one 
art ; dull or clever ; obedient or rebellious ; good or bad^ 
accordiug as the place where they live inclines th^ ; and 
assume a new disposition if they change from one place to 
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another, like the trees ; which was the reason why Cyrus 
would not grant the Persians permission to leave their 
rugged and hilly country and remove to another that was 
level and mild, saying that a fat and soft soil made men soft, 
and a fertile land made barren brains ; if at one time we 
see one art, one belief to flourish, at another time another, 
by virtue of some celestial influence ; if we see such or such 
an age produce such or such natures, and bend humankind 
to such or such a ply ; the minds of men now luxuriant, 
now lean, like our fields ; what becomes of all those fine 
prerogatives on which we flatter ourselves ? Since a wise 
man may go wrong, and a hundred men, and many nations ; 
nay, since even human nature, in our belief, may for many 
centuries go wrong in this thing or that ; what assurance 
can we have that it wiU at some time cease to go wrong, and 
that in this century it is not on the wrong track ? 

Among other evidence of our imbeciflty I think that this 
deserves not to be forgotten, That even man*s desire will 
not enable him to find out what be needs ; That, I will not 
say by enjoyment, but in imagination and wish, we are 
unable to agree about what we need for our satisfaction. 
Let our imagination cut out and sew at its pleasure, it 
cannot even desire what is meet for it, and be satisfied : 

For when does Reason guide desire or fear ? 

What plan dost thou conceive so happily, 

But that thou wilt repent of thy endeavour 
And of the granted prayer ? (Jotekal.) 

Therefore it was that Socrates prayed to the gods to give 
him nothing but what they knew to be good for him. And 
the import of the Lacedemonian’s prayer, both public and 
private, was simply that he might be granted good and 
beautiful things, leaving the choice and selection of them to 
the discretion of the supreme powers : 

We pray for wife and child, hut those above 

Are well aware what child and wife will prove. (Juvenal.) 

And the Christian prays to God that ^ his will be done in 
order not to fall into the calamity that the poets invent for 
King Midas. He prayed the gods that everything he 
touched might turn to gold, ffis prayer was heard. His 
wine was gold, his bread gold, and the feathers of his bed, 
his shirt and clothes were all of gold, so that he found him- 
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self overwhelmed in the realization of his desire, and gifted 
with a privilege that proved intolerable. He was fain to 
unpray his prayer : 

Amazed at this calamity so rare, 

To be so rich, yet pitiably poor. 

He wishes now he could his wealth evade. 

And curses that for which before he prayed, (OvtD.) 

Take my own case. Being young, I desired of Fortune, as 
much as anything else, the order of Saint Michael ; for at 
that time it was the greatest mark of honour with the 
French nobility, and very rare. She ironically gratified my 
desire. Instead of raising and lifting me up from my station 
to reach it, she treated me much more graciously ; she 
debased it and brought it down to the level of my shoulders, 
and even below that.^ 

Cleobis and Bito, Triphonius and Agamedes, having be- 
sought, the former of their goddess, the latter of their god, 
a recompense worthy of their piety, received death for their 
gift. So much do the gods difier from us as to what is good 
for us I 

God might sometimes grant us wealth, honours, life and 
even health, to our prejudice ; for what is pleasing is not 
always good for us. If, instead of a cure, he sends us death 
or an aggravation of our ills — thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me (Psalms) — ^he does so for providential reasons, for 
he takes account of what is our due much more unerringly 
than we can do ; and we must accept it gladly, as from a 
very wise and a very loving hand : 

Take my advice : aUow the Gods themselves 
To weigh what is most meet we should receive. 

And to our state most profitable . . , 

Man is more dear to them than to himself. (Juvenal*) 

For to beg of them honours or offices is to beg of them to hurl 
you into a battle, or a game of dice, or something of a like 
nature, of which the issue is unknown to you, and the 
advantage doubtful. 

There is no strife among the Philosophers so violent and 
so bitter as that which arises over the question of the 

^ This order was afterwards superseded as the greatest distinction by 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, founded by Henri III, and it greatly fell in 
estimation. 
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sovereign good of man, which, according to Varro’s calcula- 
tion, brought forth two hundred and eighty-eight sects. But 
whoever disagrees with me about the chief good, disagrees with 
me about the whole principle of philosophy (Cicero). 

I have three guests to dine. Alas for me. 

Their tastes about no single dish agree I 
What shall I give ? What not ? You can’t abide 
The very thing for which another cried. 

And what I give as a bonne houche to you 
Is sour and odious to the other two. (Horace.) 

Nature should give the same answer to aU their disput- 
tings and quarrellhigs. 

Some say that our well-being lies in Virtue, others in 
Pleasure, others again in conforming to Nature ; this man 
in knowledge, that in freedom from pain, this other in not 
allowing ourselves to be led away by appearances. (And 
this last idea seems to come near to that of the ancient 
Pythagoras : 

To wonder at naught is all the art I know 

To make men happy and to keep them so ; [Horace.] 

which is the aim of the Pyrrhoinan school.) 

Aristotle attributes this being amazed at nothing to great- 
ness of soul. And Arcesilaus said that to suspend one’s 
judgement and to keep it upright and inflexible is good, 
but to consent and yield is bad and deplorable. It is true 
that in setting this up as a certain axiom he departed from 
Pyrrhonism. The Pyrrhonians, when they say that the 
sovereign good is Ataraxy, which is the immobility of the 
judgement, do not mean it in an affirmative sense ; but the 
same impulse of their soul which makes them shun a preci- 
pice and take shelter from the cool of the evening, itself 
suggests this fancy and makes them reject any other. 

How I could wish that, whilst I live, either another or 
Justus Lipsius,^ the most learned man still remaining to us, 
a man of a most polished and judicious mind, true cousin- 
german to my Tumebus, had the wiU, as well as the health 
and sufficient leisure, carefully and honestly, and according 
to our lights, to collect and make a divided and classified 
list of all the theories of ancient philosophy on the subject 

^ Justus Lipsius, a Belgian soholar with whom Montaigne corre- 
sponded. He partially fulfilled this wish in a large work on Stoicism, 
which appeared after Montaigne’s death. 
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of our being and our conduct of life ; their controversies, 
showing how the different schools succeeded one another 
and in what repute they were held, how the founders and 
followers applied their own precepts on memorable and 
exemplary occasions in their lives ! What a fine and useful 
work that would be ! 

Moreover, if we ourselves determine the rule of our con- 
duct, into what a confusion we are thxoTvui ! For the counsel 
that our reason is most likely to give us is that every man 
generally shall obey the laws of hjs country, which was the 
advice of Socrates, inspired, as he says, by divine counsel. 
And what does reason mean thereby, if not that our duty is 
only guided by chance ? 

Truth ought to have one face, always and everywhere the 
same. If a man’s Justice and equity had any substance and 
real existence, he would not let it be bound by the con- 
ditions and customs of this country or that. It would not 
be from the ideas of the Persians or Indians that virtue 
would take its shape. 

There is nothing more subject to continual change than 
the laws. During my lifetime I have known the laws of our 
neighbours the English to change and change back again 
three or four times ; not only in political matters, wherein 
permanence may be dispensed with, but in the most impor- 
tant subject that can be, to wit, rehgion. Whereat I am 
the more shamed and grieved as they are a nation with 
whom the people of my district were once so intimately 
acquainted, that there yet remain in my household some 
traces of our old cousinship.^ 

Amd here at home I have known a thing to become lawful 
which used to be a capital offence ; ^ and we who hold other 
opinions may quite possibly one day, so uncertain are the 
fortunes of war, become guilty of high treason, both against 
men and God, should our justice fall under the mercy of 
injustice, and, after a few years’ possession, assume a con- 
trary character. 

How could that ancient God ® more clearly accuse human 
knowledge of ignorance of the divine being, and give men to 
imderstand that their religion was but a thing of their own 

* Guienne belonged to England from 1162 to 1453. 

* Montaigne is perhaps thinking of the Protestant faith. 

® Apollo, 
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contrivance, and useful as a social bond, than by declaring, 
as he did to those who sought instruction of his tripod, ‘ That 
the true worship for every man was that which he found 
observed by the custom of the place where he lived ? ’ 

0 heavens ! how greatly we are under obligation to the 
goodness of our sovereign Creator for having purged our 
belief of those vagrant and arbitrary devotions, and fixed 
it on the eternal foundation of his holy word ! 

What then will Philosophy tell us in this strait ? ‘ That 
we must follow the laws of om: country ? ’ That is to say, 
that surging sea of the beliefs of a people or a ruler, who will 
paint me justice in so many colours, and reshape it into as 
many forms as there are changes of passion in themselves. 
I cannot have a judgement so flexible. What kind of good- 
ness can that be that was yesterday held in honour, and will 
cease to be so to-morrow, and wMch the mere crossing of 
a river turns into a crime ? 

What kind of truth can that be that is bounded by these 
mountains, and that becomes a He to the people on the other 
side of them ? 

But those people amuse me who, to give some certainty 
to laws, say that there are some that are fixed, perpetual 
and immutable, which they call laws of Nature, and which, 
by the very condition of their being, are imprinted in 
humankind. And of these some say there are three, some 
four, some more, some less ; a sign that it is a mark as 
doubtful as the rest. Now, they are in such a hapless case 
(for what else can I call it but haplessness, that out of so 
infinite a number of laws there does not happen to be one 
at least that has been permitted by Fortune and the heed- 
lessness of chance to be universally accepted by the consent 
of all nations ?), they are, I say, so unhappy, that of those 
three or four selected laws there is not one that is not 
rejected and disowned, not by one nation, but by many. 

Now the only likely token, by which they can argue some 
laws to be natural, is universaHty of approval. For what 
Nature has truly commanded us we should without doubt 
obey with universal consent. And not only every nation, 
but every individual, would resent the force and violence 
that any one should put upon him to drive him to oppose 
that law. Let them produce me a law of that kind, that I 
may prove it. 
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Prot-agoras and Aristo gave no other justification of the 
laws than the authority and judgement of the law-giver ; 
and held that, apart from this, the words ' good ’ and 
' honest ' would lose their meaning, and become empty 
names of indifierent things . 

Thrasymachus, in Plato, thinks there is no other right 
but the convenience of the superior. 

There is nothing in which the world varies so much as in 
customs and laws. Many a thing is abominable here that is 
commended elsewhere ; as in Sparta cleverness in stealing. 
Marriages with near relations are capital offences with us, 
and are in other countries held in honour : 

Some nations, so ’tis said, there are, 

Where fathers daughters, sons their mothera wed. 

And love is deepened by the double tie. (Ovin.) 

The murder of infants, the murder of fathers, community 
of wives, traffic in robberies, licence in all sorts of pleasures ; 
nothing in short is so outrageous but it may be allowed by 
the custom of some nation or other. 

I can quite believe that there are laws of Nature, such as 
we may observe in other creatures ; hut in us they have 
vanished, this fine human reason of ours thrusting itself 
into everything, commanding and domineering, confusing 
and distorting the face of things, in its vanity and incon- 
sistency. Nothing any loThger really ours ; what 1 call ours 
is the resuU of art (Cicero). 

Things may be considered from various points of view, 
which is the chief cause of diversity of opinions. One 
nation views a thing from one side, and stops there, another 
from another side. 

Nothing more horrible can be knagined than to eat one’s 
father. The people who formerly observed this custom, 
however, regarded it as evidence of piety and natural affec- 
tion, as they thought by that means to give their progenitors 
the most honourable and worthy sepulture, harbouring in 
themselves, and as it were in their marrow, the bodies and 
remaiiis of their fathers ; in some sort resuscitating and re- 
generating them by transmutation into their living flesh, by 
means of digestion and nourishment. We may easily 
imagine w^hat cruelty and abomination it would have been 
to men steeped and imbued with this superstition, to throw 
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their parents’ mortal remains to the corruption of the 
earth, and to be food for beasts and TV'orms. 

Lyciirgus considered theft from the point of view of the 
quickness, the agility, the impudence and skill with which 
a neighbour was done out of a thing, and the benefit which 
redounded to the people in general by every man looking 
more carefully to the safe keeping of what was his ; and 
believed that "this double instruction in attack and defence 
was to the advantage of military discipline (which was the 
principal science and virtue in which he desired to train his 
people), and of much greater consideration than the disorder 
and injustice resulting from the purloining of others’ 
property. 

Dionysius the Tyrant offered Plato a long, figured, per- 
fumed gown in the Persian fashion. Plato dechned it, say- 
ing that, being bom a man, he would not willingly dress in 
a woman’s gown ; but Aristippus accepted it with this 
reply, ‘ that no apparel could corrupt a chaste heart.’ His 
friends taunted him with want of i^irit for being so un- 
concerned when Dionysius spat in his face. ‘ A fisherman, 
he said, will suffer himself to be dashed from head to foot 
by the sea-waves, to catch a gudgeon.’ Diogenes was wash- 
ing his cabbages and, seeing him pass, said, ‘ If you could 
live on cabbage, you would not fawn upon a tyrant ’ ; to 
which Aristippus retorted, ‘ If you could live among men, 
you would not be washing cabbages.’ 

Thus does Reason provide a different point of view for 
different actions. It is a two-handled jug which can be 
grasped by the left or the right. 

War it is thou bringest, 

0 stranger-countiy 1 Steeds are armed for war, 

And war these herds portend us. Yet at times 
The same beasts use to bow them to the car. 

And, yoked together, bear the friendly rein ; 

Yes, there is hope for peace too. (Viegil,) 

Some one was admonishing Solon not to shed vain and 
bootless tears for the death of his son. 'It is for that 
reason, he said, that I more rightly shed them, because they 
are bootless and vain.’ Socrates’ wife aggravated her grief 
by this consideration : ' Oh, how unjust of these wicked 
judges to put him to death ! ’ ‘ Would you then rather that 
they should execute me justly ? ’ he replied. 
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We have our ears bored ; the Greeks regarded that as a 
mark of slavery. We retire into privacy to enjoy our wives ; 
the Indians do it publicly. The Scythians immolated 
strangers in their temples ; elsewhere temples are a sanctu- 
ary : 

All peoples are with hate and fury filled 
For that their neighbours kneel to other Gods, 

Deeming none others can be recognized 
But their own deities. (Juvenal.) 

I have heard of a judge who, when he came across a sharp 
conj0Lict between Bartolus and Baldus,^ or some point dis- 
cussed with many contradictions, was wont to write in the 
margin of his book, ^ Question for a friend ’ ; that is to say, 
that the truth was so entangled and debatable, that in a 
similar case he might favour whichever of the parties he 
thought fit. It needed hut a little more wit and cleverness 
to write in all cases ‘ Question for a friend \ The lawyers 
and judges of our day discover iu ail cases enough bias to 
inchne them to whichever side they please. 

In a branch of learning of such infinite range, depending 
on the authority of so many opinions, and in so arbitrary 
a subject, there must necessarily be many conflicting judge- 
ment. And so we see that, be a law-suit never so clear, 
opinions regarding it will be found to differ. The j udgement 
of one court is reversed by another, and on another occasion 
by itself. As a result of this licence, which is a marvellous 
blemish on the solemn authority and lustre of our courts of 
justice, it is quite usual to be dissatisfied with a sentence, 
and to run from court to court for a decision on the same 
case. 

As to the freedom of philosophical thought concerning 
Vice and Virtue, that is a matter on which there is no need 
to expatiate, and on which there are many opinions which 
it would be better to hush up and not publish abroad for 
the weaker minds. 

Arcesilaus said that in lechery it mattered little on which 
side or where it was committed. As to lascivious pleasures, 
Epicurus thinks that, if nature requires them, we are not to 
regard birth, place or rank, but age, beauty and person 
((Scero). Nor do we think virtuous love inconsistent with a 
wise man (Cicero). Let us consider up to what age youths are 
^ Two eminent Italian lawyers of tbe fonrteentli century. 
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to be loved (Seneca). These two last citations from the 
Stoics, and the reproach of Dicaearchus to Plato himself on 
this subject,^ show what excessive and unnatural licence 
even the soundest philosophy will tolerate. 

The laws derive their authority from possession and use ; 
it is dangerous to trace them back to their origin. They 
grow and gather dignity as they roll on, like our rivers. 
Follow them upstream to their source, it is but a little 
spring of water scarce discernible, which thus grows in pride 
and strength as it grows older. Look at the ancient motives 
which gave the first start to this famous torrent, so authori- 
tative, awe-inspiring and venerable ; you will find them so 
trifling and slender that it is no wonder that these people, 
who weigh and reduce everything to reason, and who accept 
nothing by authority and on trust, find that their judge- 
ments are often very remote from those of the people. 

It is no wonder if people who take their pattern from the 
first image of Nature, in most of their opinions swerve from 
the common path. As, for instance, few of them ^ would 
have approved the strict conditions of our marriages ; and 
most of them would have wished wives to be held in common 
and without obligation. They rejected our proprieties. 

[Everybody has heard of the want of shame shown by the 
Cynic philosophers in their conduct.] Chrysippus said that 
a philosopher will turn a dozen somersaults in public, even 
without his breeches, for a dozen of oHves. He would hardly 
have advised Cleisthenes to refuse his daughter, the beautiful 
Agarista, to Hippoclides, because he saw him stand on his 
head with his legs apart on a table. 

Metrocles broke wind rather indiscreetly while disputing 
in presence of his school, and kept his house for shame, until 
Crates went to see him, and, after consoling and reasoning 
with him, set him an example of licence, urged him to a 
competition in wind-breaking, and so cured him of his 
scruples ; and besides, drew him over to his freer Stoical 
sect, from the more urbane Peripatetic school of which he 
had hitherto been a follower. 

What we call Decency — ^not to dare to do that openly 
which it is proper to do in private — they call Foolishness ; 
and the affectation of concealing and condemning those of 

^ L e,, for coiintenancmg pederasty. 

* i. e., few of the ancient philosophers. 
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our actions which nature, custom, and our desire publish and 
proclaim, they reputed a vice. And they held that it was 
profaning the mysteries of Venus to remove them from the 
secluded sanctuary of her temple, and expose them to the 
people’s gaze ; and that to draw her sports from behind 
the curtain was to cheapen them. (Shame is a weighty coin. 
Concealment, reservation, limitation, have their share in 
its estimation.) They held that voluptuousness very in- 
geniously protested, under the mask of virtue, against being 
prostituted in the middle of the highways, trodden under 
the feet and eyes of the crowd, prizing rather the dignity and 
convenience of its wonted cabinets. 

Wherefore some say that to abolish the public brothels 
is not only to spread about everywhere the fornication that 
was assigned to those places, but also to spur men on to 
that vice, by making it difficult : 

Thou, once her husband, art become her lover, 

Now that she is thy rival’s spouse ; 

Why should’st thou love another’s, and not thine own ? 

Art impotent without the risk ? (Martial.) 

This experience is diversified in a thousand examples : 

Scarce one in all the city would embrace 
Thy proffered wife, Cecilian, free to have ; 

But now she’s guarded and locked up, apace 
Thy custom comes. Oh, thou art a wily knave ! (Martial.) 

A philosopher who was surprised in the act, and was asked 
what he was doing, replied, ' I am planting a man ; ’ no 
more blushing at being so caught than if he bad been found 
planting garlic.^ 

I think it was out of over tenderness and respect that a 
great writer and monk ^ maintained that this action was so 
necessarily bound up with concealment and modesty, that 
he could not be persuaded that those shameless embraces 
of the Cynics were effectual ; but that they stopped short 
at imitating lascivious motions, in order to keep up the 
reputation for shamelessness which their school of philo* 
eophy professed ; and that it was still necessary for them 
to seek the shade to eject what shame had withheld and 
restrained. 

^ This story of Diogenes has had a wide circulation, but, according to 
Bayle, has never been traced. Give the devil his due ! 

^ Saint Augustine, in his City of Ood, 
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He had not seen far enough into their debauchery. For 
Diogenes, behaving indecently in public, expressed a wish, 
in presence of the bystanders ‘ that he could as easily 
satisfy his hunger by rubbing his belly To those who 
asked why he did not seek a more convenient place 
for eating than the open street, he answered, ‘ Because I am 
hungry in the open street.’ 

The women philosophers who mixed with their sect also 
mixed with their persons in all places and without dis- 
crimination ; and Hipparchia was received into the society 
of Crates only on condition of following in all things the 
uses and customs of his order. 

These philosophers set an extreme price upon Virtue, and 
rejected any but a moral teaching. And yet in all their 
actions they attributed the chief authority to the choice 
of their sage, as being above the laws ; and placed no other 
check upon sensual pleasures but moderation and the pre- 
servation of others’ liberty. 

Heraclitus and Protagoras argued from the fact that wine 
seems bitter to the sick man and grateful to the sound, and 
that an oar appears bent in the water and straight outside 
of it, and from the like contradictory appearances in other 
things that all objects had in themselves the causes of their 
appearances : that in wine there was a certain bitterness 
which corresponded with the sick man’s palate, and in the 
oar a certain bent q^uality which corresponds with the 
person who looks at it in the water. And so with all the 
rest. Which is as much as to say that everything is in all 
things, and consequently nothing in any ; for where all is, 
nothing is. 

This theory puts me in mind of what we know by experi- 
ence, that there is no meaning or aspect, either straight, 
or bitter, or sweet, or crooked, that the wit of man cannot 
find in the writings he may undertake to dig into. Into 
the clearest, simplest, and most perfect language imaginable, 
how many lies and falsehoods have not been read I What 
heresy has not found in them sufficient grounds and evi- 
dence, both for attack and defence ? For this reason it is 
that the originators of such errors will never let go the 
proof and evidence afforded by their interpretation of 
words. 

A certain dignitary, trying to justify to me by authority 
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the search for the philosopher's stone, in which he is 
entirely absorbed, recently quoted to me five or six passages 
from the Bible, on which he said he relied principally for 
the discharge of his conscience (for he is an ecclesiastic by 
profession) ; and indeed the discovery was not only amusing, 
but also very properly suited to the defence of that pretty 
branch of learning. 

In this way do the diviners’ fables gain credit. There is 
no prophet of so great authority that people will think it 
worth while turning over his pages and carefully examining 
his words from every side and in their remotest meanings, 
who cannot be made to say whatever we please, Mke the 
Sibyls. For there are so many ways and means of inter- 
preting a thing, that it can hardly be but that an ingenious 
mind will discover in any subject, either obliquely or 
directly, some meaning that will serve his turn. 

Therefore it is that those people have so frequently and 
from all times employed a cloudy and obscure style. Let 
the writer succeed in attracting and busying posterity about 
himself (which he may efiect not only by the excellence of 
his matter, but as much, and more, by the accidental favour 
it enjoys), he need not care a rap if he expresses himself, 
either through stupidity or subtlety, somewhat ot^curely 
and contradictorily. There will be any number of mind& 
that will sift and shake him, and squeeze out any number 
of meanings, either his own, or beside the point, or contra- 
dictory, which win aU redound to his honour. He will see 
himself enriched through the means of his disciples, like the 
tutor by the fees ^ of his scholars. 

This it is that has given value to many worthless things, 
that has made a reputation for many books, and filled them 
with any kind of matter that the reader is pleased to put 
into them. One and the same thing may be seen and con- 
sidered from a thousand different points of view, or as many 
as we please. 

Can it be possible that Homer intended to say aU that 
he has been made to say ? And that he lent himself to so 
many and so different shapes, that theologians, legislators, 

1 Comme les regeMs du LmdU, LeridUs, according to Cotgrave, are 
‘ gate-money, fairings, or yearly presents bestowed by the scholars of 
Universities (especially those of Par^) on their tutors ’ ; presumably at 
the time of the LendU, a great fair held annually near St. Denis. 


n 
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generals, philosophers, people of every kind who treat of 
science, be it ever so diversely and contradictorily, refer 
to and rely upon him, as the Grand Master of all functions, 
works and artists, General Adviser in all undertakings ? 
Whoever had need of oracles and predictions found enough 
of them in his work to serve his turn. 

It is marvellous how many and wonderful passages a 
learned friend of mine has lighted upon in Homer in support 
of our religion ; and he cannot be easily persuaded that it 
was not the poet’s purpose (and yet he is as well acquainted 
with him as any man of our time). And what he iBnds in 
support of our religion many in ancient times found to 
support theirs. 

See how Plato is tumbled and tossed about ! Every man, 
proud to think that he is on his side, bends him to the side 
he would wish. They trot him about and ingraft upon him 
all the new theories accepted by the world, and, as things 
come to differ, make him differ from himself. To suit their 
purpose they make him to disclaim the licit manners and 
customs of his age, because they are illicit in ours. And all 
this with the more keenness and power as the mind of the 
interpreter is powerful and keen. 

From the same ground on which Heraclitus took his 
stand and gave out his maxim, " That all things are as we 
see them,’ Democritus drew a quite opposite conclusion, 

^ That objects are in no wise as we see them.’ And from 
the fact that honey appears sweet to one and bitter to 
another, he argued that it is neither sweet nor bitter. 

The Pyrrhonians would say that they know not whether 
it is sweet or bitter, or neither, or both ; for they always 
reach the high water mark of doubt. 

The Cyrenaics maintained that nothing was perceptible 
from outside, and that that only was perceptible which 
touched us by internal touch, as pain and pleasure ; admit- 
ting neither tone nor colour, but only certain impressions 
that we received of them ; and that man’s judgement had 
no other seat. 

Protagoras believed that ‘ what seems to every man is 
true to every man 

The Epicureans made the senses judges of aU, both in the 
cognisance of things and in pleasure. 

Plato decided that the judgement of the truth, and the 
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truth iteeif, derived from opinions and the senses, belonged 
to the mind and thought. 

This discussion has brought me to the consideration of the 
Senses, in which lie the greatest foundation and proof of our 
ignorance. Whatever is known is doubtless known by the 
faculty of the knower ; for since the judgement comes from 
the operation of him who judges, it is reasonable to suppose 
that this operation is performed by his means and will, not 
by the constraint of others, as would be the case ii we knew 
things by the power and according to the law of their 
essence. 

Now, all knowledge is conveyed to us through the senses ; 
they are our masters : 

Whereby the opened highways of belief 
Lead most directly into the human breast 
And temples of the mind. (LrcnETius.) 

Knowledge begins through them and resolves itseK into 
them. 

After all we should know no more than a stone, if we did 
not know that there is sound, smell, light, taste, measure, 
weight, softness, hardness, roughness, smoothness, colour, 
breadth, depth. There you have the plan and groundwork 
of the whole edifice of our knowledge. And according to 
some, knowledge is nothing other than sensation. He who 
can drive me to confute the senses, has me by the throat ; 
he cannot make me recoil any further. The senses are the 
beginning and end of human knowledge : 

ThouTt find 

That from the senses first hath been create 
Concept of truth, nor can the senses be 
Hebutted . . . 

What then than these our senses must there be 
Worthy a greater trust ? {Luceettus.) 

Allow them as little as we can, we must still grant them 
this, that all our instruction is conveyed hy way of the 
senses and their agency. Cicero says that Chrysippus, 
having tried to discount the strength and power of the 
senses, raised up against himself arguments to the contrary, 
and such powerful objections, that he could not refute them. 
Whereupon Cameades, who supported the opposite side, 
boasted that he would use the very words and weapons of 
Chrysippus to fight him with, and therefore exolauned 
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against him, ‘ 0 wretched man, your strength has undone 
you ! ’ 

There is no greater absurdity, in our opinion, than to 
maintain that iie does not warm, that light does not shine, 
that there is no weight nor solidity in iron, which are things 
brought to our notice by the senses ; nor is there any belief 
or knowledge in man which can compare with that for 
certainty. 

The first obserTation I have to make on the subject of the 
Senses is that I doubt whether man be provided with all 
natural senses. I see that there are many creatures that 
live a full and perfect life, some without sight, and others 
without hearing ; who knows whether we too do not lack 
two, three, or many other senses ? For if any one is wanting, 
our reason cannot discover the want of it. It is the privilege 
of the senses to be the extreme limit of our perception. 
There is nothing beyond them that can help us to discover 
them. Nay, neither can one sense discover another. 

For shall the ears have power to blame the eyes, 

Or yet the touch the ears ? Again, should taste 
Accuse the touch, or shall the nose confute 
Or eyes defeat it ? (Lucretius,) 

They altogether form the extreme limit of our faculties : 

For unto each has been divided off 

Its functions quite apart, its power to each. (Lucretius.) 

It is impossible to make a man who is bom blind under- 
stand that he does not see ; impossible to make him wish to 
see, and to regret his defect. Therefore we should not take 
any assurance from the fact that our soul is contented and 
satisfied with those senses we possess ; seeing that it has 
not the means of feeling its infirmity and imperfection there- 
in, if there be any. It is impossible to convey anything to 
this blind man, either by reason, argument, or comparison, 
that can arouse in his imagination any apprehension of light, 
colour, and sight. There is nothing behind that can push 
on the senses to evidence. If those born blind wish they 
could see, it is not because they understand what they re- 
quire. They have heard us say that they lack something, 
that there is something in us which is desirable, and which, 
with its effects and consequences, they call good ; yet they 
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know not what that is, and have neither a near or a distant 
apprehension of it. 

I have seen a gentleman of good family, blind from his 
birth, or at least from such an early age that he knows not 
what sight is. He has so little understanding of what he 
lacks, that he makes use, as we do, of words which imply 
sight, and applies them in a way peculiarly his own. “Hiey 
brought him a boy, who was his godchild, and taking him m 
his arms he said. ' My word, what a One boy i it does one 
good to look at him ; what a merry face ! ’ He will say, 
like any one of us, ‘ There is a fine view from this room ; it 
is a clear day ; the sun is shining bright.’ 

There is more to tell ; for having heard that hunting, 
tennis, and shooting at the mark are our sports, he takes a 
pleasure and a keen interest in them, and imagines that he 
can share in them as we do ; he delights in them, he becomes 
excited, and yet he only knows of them through his ears. 
Some one will call to him, * Look, a hare 1 ’ when in the open 
country where he can clap on his spurs. They will tell him 
that a hare has been caught, and behold him as proud of 
the catch as he hears others say they are ! He will take a 
tennis-ball in his left hand and strike it with his racket. He 
will shoot at random with a musket, and is quite pleased 
when his men tell him that he is over or beside the mark. 

Who knows but that mankind is committing a similar 
absurdity, through want of some sense or other, and that 
in consequence of this defect the face of things is for the 
most part hidden from xis ? Who kno'wt^ but that that is 
the reason why we are perplexed by many of the works of 
Nature, and that many of the actions of animals, which 
exceed our capacity, are the r^ult of the exercise of some 
sense ox other which we lack, and that some of them by 
this means live a fuller and more perfect life than we do ? 
We seize an apple wellnigh with aU our senses ; we find in 
it redness, smoothness, smell, and sweetness. Besides these 
it may have other properties, as drying up or binding,^ to 
which we have no corresponding sense. 

As to what we call hidden properties in some things, as 
that of the magnet to attract iron, may we not believe that 
there are sentient faculties in Nature adapted to perceive 

^ Comme d'asseicher ou resireindre, I give W. C. Hazlitt’s translation. 
Morio has ‘ either drying or binding ’ ; Cotton ‘ as to heat or binding \ 
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and estimate them, and that the want of such faculties is 
the cause of our ignorance of the real essence of such things ? 
It is perhaps some special sense that enables the cock to 
know the morning and midnight hours, and incites him to 
crow. That teaches a hen, b^efore all knowledge and ex- 
perience, to fear a sparrow-hawk, and not a goose or a pea- 
cock, though birds of larger size. That warns a chicken of 
the natural hostility of the cat towards itself, and teaches 
it not to distrust a dog ; to be on its guard against the 
mewing, which is rather a wheedling sound, of the one, and 
not against the barking, a harsh and quarrelsome note, of 
the other. That teaches wasps, ants, and rats always to 
select the best pear and the best cheese before tasting them ; 
and guides the stag, the elephant, the snake to the knowledge 
of certain herbs that have curative properties. 

There is no sense that does not exercise great dominion, 
and enable us by its means to know an infinite number of 
things. If we lacked the apprehension of sounds, of har- 
mony and the voice, it would cause an inconceivable con- 
fusion in all our other knowledge. For, besides what 
attaches to the proper effect of each sense, how many argu- 
ments, consequences, and conclusions we draw with regard 
to other things, by comparing one sense with another I 
Let an intelligent man imagine human nature to have been 
originally created without the sense of sight, and then con- 
sider how much ignorance and confusion such a defect would 
bring upon him, into what obscurity and blindness our soul 
would be sunk. From this we may see what an important 
difference it would make for the knowledge of the truth, 
should we be deprived of some other sense, or of two or three 
of them. We have built up a truth through the consultation 
and concurrence of our five senses ; but it would perhaps 
need the agreement and contribution of eight or ten to 
perceive it with certainty, and in its essence. 

The schools that deny that we can know anything ground 
their denial chiefly on the uncertainty and weakness of the 
Senses. For, since all knowledge comes to us by and 
through them, if they fail in their report, if they alter and 
corrupt what they convey to us from without, if the light 
which through them shines into our soul be obscured on the 
way, we have nothing else to go by. 

This extreme difficulty has given rise to these ideas : 
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‘ That every object has in itself all that ve find in it ; That 
it has nothing of what we think we find in it ’ ; and that of 
the Epicureans, * That the sun is no bigger than it appears to 
our sight ’ : 

WhiclieTer it be, she joumeys with a form 
Naught larger than the forru doth seem to be 
Which we with eyes of ours perceive ; (Luceetius.) 

‘ That if a body appear large to one who is near, and smaller 
to one who is at a distance, both appearances are real ' : 

And yet in this we don’t at all concede 

That eyes be cheated. . . . And so 

Attach thou not this fault of mine to ey ^ ; (LucEEnrs.) 

and this bolder idea, ‘ That there is no deception in the 
senses ; that we must he at their mercy, and seek elsewhere 
reasons to excuse the difference and contradiction we find 
in them ; nay that we must invent any other false or 
fanciful idea (for they go to that length) rather than accuse 
the senses.’ 

Thnagoras declared that he might squeeze and turn his 
eyes ever so much, he had never been able to see the light of 
a candle doubled ; and that that appearance was due to a 
defect in the mind, not of the organ. 

Of all absurdities the most absurd to the Epicureans is to 
deny the power and effect of the senses. 

And therefore what 
At any time unto these senses showed. 

The same is true. And if our reason be 
Unable to unravel to us the cause 
Why objects, which at hand were square, afar 
Seemed rounded, yet it more availeth us. 

Lacking the reason, to pretend a cause 

For each configuration, than to let 

From out our hands escape the obvious things. 

And injure primal faith in sense, and wreck 
All those foundations upon which do rest 
Our life and safety. For not only Reason 
Would topple down ; but even our very life 
Would straightaway collapse, unless we dared 
To trust our Senses and to keep away 
From headlong heights and places to be shunned 
Of a like peril. (LucEErnrs.) 

This desperate and so unphilosophical advice means 
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nothing more than that human knowledge can support itseK 
only by unreasonable, foolish, and senseless Reason ; but 
that it is still better that man, in order to assert himself, 
should make use of it, and of any other remedy however 
fantastic, rather than confess his necessary stupidity : so 
unpalatable a truth ! He cannot run away from the fact 
that the Senses are the sovereign lords of his knowledge ; 
but that they are uncertain and Uable to deception in all 
circumstances. It is there he must fight to the death, and, 
if his legitimate forces fail him, as they do, he must employ 
stubbornness, heedlessness, impudence. 

Should it be true what the Epicureans say, namely, ^ That 
we have no knowledge if the senses represent things falsely 
and also true what the Stoics say, ^ That the senses repre- 
sent things so falsely, that they cannot furnish us with any 
manner of knowledge/ we shall arrive at the conclusion, to 
the cost of these two great Dogmatic schools, That there is 
no such thing as knowledge. 

With regard to the failure and uncertainty of the opera- 
tion of the Senses, any man may provide himself with as 
many examples as he pleases : so commonly do they play 
us false. The sound of a trumpet re-echoing in a valley 
appears to come from in front of us, whilst it really comes 
from a league behind us : 

Between two mountains rising far away 
From midst the whirl of waters open lies 
A gaping exit for the fleet, and yet 
They seem conjoint in a single isle. 

And hills and fields 

Seem fleeing far astern, past which we urge 
The ship, and fly under the bellying sails. 

When in the middle of the stream 
Sticks fast our dashing horse, and down we gaze 
Into the river’s rapid waves, some force 
Seems then to bear the body of the horse. 

Though standing still, reversely from its course. 

And swiftly push up-stream. (LucBEmrs.) 

When rolling a musket-baU imder the forefinger, with the 
middle finger entwined over it, we have to force ourselves to 
admit that there is only one, so clearly does the sense of 
touch tell us that there are two. For we may observe at 
every turn that the senses are many a time masters of our 
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reason, and force it to receive impressions which it knows 
and judges to be false. I leave aside the sense of touch, 
whose functions lie nearer, and are more alive and sub- 
stantial, which so often, through the eiffect of the pain it 
imparts to the body, upsets all those fine Stoical resolutions, 
and compels that man to cry out with the belly-ache who 
has most resolutely established the doctrine in his soul, 
' That the colic, like every other sickness and pain, is an 
indifferent thing, that has no power to dimmish in any way 
the supreme happiness and felicity, in which the wise man 
lives by reason of his virtue.’ 

No heart is so faint that it does not beat the faster at the 
sound of our drums and trumpets, nor so hard that it will 
not be stirred and soothed by sweet music. No soul is so 
stubborn that it will not feel some touch of reverence when 
beholding the sombre vastness of our churches, the variety 
of ornaments and the order of our ceremonials, when hearing 
the devotion-inspiring notes of our organs, the harmony, so 
religious and solemn, of our voices. Even they who enter 
there disdainfully feel a certain thrill at their heart, and a 
certain awe which makes them distrust their opinions. 

For my part, I do not feel strong enough to listen with 
equanimity to the lines of Horace or Catullus, ably sung by 
a young and beautiful voice. 

And Zeno was right when he said that the voice is the 
flower of beauty. 

Some one tried to make me believe that a man, well known 
to aU of us Frenchmen, had unduly impressed me by his 
reciting of some lines he had composed ; that they were not 
the same on paper as in the air, and that my eyes would 
reverse the judgement of my ears : such is the power of 
utterance to lend value and shape to that which is left to its 
mercy 1 Wherefore Philoxenus was to he excused when, 
hearing some one badly accentuating something he had com- 
posed, he began stamping on and breaking some tiles that 
belonged to him, saying, ' I break your property as you 
spoil mine.’ 

Why was it that those same men who had resolutely 
determined to die of their own free will would turn away 
their eyes, in order not to see the stroke they had ordered 
to be dealt them ; and that others who, for their cure, wish 
and order an incision or a cauterization, cannot endure the 

o 3 
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sight of the preparations, the surgical instruments and the 
operation itself, since the sight is to have no share in 
the pain ? Do not these examples sufficiently prove how the 
Senses dominate the reason ? 

We may be quite aware that those tresses are borrowed 
of a page or a footman, that this blush is a product of 
Spain, and that this pallor and smoothness of skin has come 
out of the ocean-sea ; ^ j^et must our eyes compel us, against 
all reason, to think the object more pleasing and lovely. 
For here there is nothing of her own. 

By dress we are beguiled ; defects are hid 
By gold and gems ; the girl is of herself 
The smallest part. And often when you seek 
The one you’d lore mid all this outward show. 

Richness deceives the eye with Gorgon shield. (Ovid.) 

What a power the poets ascribe to the Senses, who make 
Narcissus distractedly in love with Ms own reflection 1 
All things admires for which he is admired ; 

Fond youth, on self he dotes ; himself the lover, 

Himself alone he lores. He kindles passions 
\^liich do himself consume ; (Ovid.) 

and tell of Pygmalion’s judgement so disturbed by the sight 
of his ivory statue, which he loves and worships as if it had 
life ! 

He kisses gives, and thinks they are returned ; 

He speaks, and in his arms his love he strains. 

Believes the flesh to yield to his embrace, 

And fears the livid marks that may ensue. (Ovtd.) 

Let a philosopher be placed in a cage of small thin-set 
iron wire, and suspend it at the top of one of the towers of 
Notre-Dame de Paris ; by evident reason he will see that 
he cannot possibly fall out of it, and yet (unless he has been 
brought up to the trade of a steeplejack) he cannot help 
being paralysed with terror on looking down from that 
extreme height. For it is as much as we can do to feel 
secure in the galleries of our steeples, if they are guarded 
by an open-work parapet, although it be of stone. There 
are some who cannot bear even to think of it. Let these two 
towers be bridged by a beam of sufficient breadth to walk 
upon, no philosopMc wisdom is so resolute that it can give 

^ Face-powder was perhaps made from the shell of the cuttle-fish, now- 
used for tooth-powder. 
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US cjourage to walk upon it, as we should do if it were on the 
ground. 

I have often experienced this in our mountains on this 
side of the border (and vet I am not one who is easily 
frightened by such things), that I could not bear to look 
down into that bottomless depth without a shudder and a 
trembling in my hams and thighs ; even though I might be 
quite a body’s length from the edge, and could not have 
fallen, unless I had purposely risked my life. 

I have also observed that, however great the height, 
provided there be a tree or a jutting rock in the side of the 
precipice to catch the sight a little and break it, we are 
relieved and assured, as if those things might help to break 
our fall ; but that we cannot even look down a sheer and 
level precipice without a feeling of dizziness : not to be looked 
doim without giddiness both of eyes and mind (Livy) ; which 
is an evident imposture of the sight. 

That fine philosopher ^ put out his own eyes, to free his 
soul from the distractions which they caused him, and 
enable him to philosophize with greater freedom. 

But by the same reckoning he should also have had his ears 
stopped up, which Theophrastus says are the most danger- 
ous organs we have for receiving violent impressions that 
alter and disturb us ; and in short he ought to have deprived 
himself of all his other senses, that is to say, of his life and 
being. For they all have this power of overbearing our 
reason and our soul. For it often happens that our mind is 
more vehemently struck by some sight, by a hud voice, or by 
singing ; often also by anxiety and fear (Cicero). 

Physicians hold that there are certain temperaments 
which are excited even to fury by certain sounds and instru- 
ments. I have known some who could not hear the gnawing 
of a bone under their table without losing patience ; and 
there is hardly a person who is not disturbed by the harsh 
and grating noise made by some one filing a piece of iron. 
So too some people are moved to anger and hatred if they 
hear any one chewing beside them, or speaking with an 
obstruction in the throat or nose. 

Of what use was that piping prompter of Gracchus who 
softened, steadied, or modulated his master's voice when he 

^ Democritns, according to Cicero ; but Gcero doubts it, and Plutarch 
says positively that it was not true. 
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was haranguing at Rome, if the inflection and quality of the 
tone had not the power to move and alter the judgement of 
his audience ? ^ Truly a great thing to brag about is that 
fine firmness of judgement which sufiers itself to be handled 
and swayed by the accidental stirring of so light a wind 1 

That same trickery with which the Senses deceive the 
understanding deceives them in their turn. Our soul some- 
times gives tit for tat. They compete in lying and being 
deceived- What we see and hear when stirred by anger we 
do not hear as it is : 

A double sun, a twofold Thebes appear. (VrEOm.) 

The object we love appears to us more beautiful than it is : 

And thus w^e see 
Creatures in many a wise crooked and ugly 
The prosperous sw^eethearts in a high esteem, (Lucbetius.) 

and that which we loathe appears more ill-favoured. To a 
man bowed down by grief and affliction the light of day 
appears dark and overclouded. Our senses are not only 
corrupted, but often quite deadened, by the passions of the 
soul. How many things we see which we do not take 
notice of when our mind is occupied with other thoughts ! 

Yet thou canst know that, even in objects plain, 

If thou attendest not, ’tis just the same 

As if ’tw'ere all the time removed and far, (Luceettijs.) 

The soul seems to retire within itself, and the powers of 
the senses are kept in abeyance. Thus, both within and 
without, man is full of weakness and falsehood. 

They who have compaxed our life to a dream were perhaps 
more in the right than they were aware of. When we dream, 
our soul lives, acts, exercises all her faculties neither more nor 
less than when we are awake. But if more inertly and 
obscurely, the difference is certainly not so great as between 
night and bright daylight ; rather as between night and 
shade. There she sleeps, here she slumbers. More and less 
it is always darkness, and Cimmerian darkness. 

We w^ake sleeping, and waking sleep. I do not see so 

^ * To guard against excesses, be ordered bis servant Licinius, wbo was 
a sensible man, to stand with a pitcb-pipe behind him when be spoke in 
public, and whenever be found him straining bis voice or breaking out 
into anger, to give him a softer key, upon which bis violence, both of 
tone and passion, immediately abated.* — ^Plutarch, Life of T, Gracchus, 
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clearly in sleej) ; buti as fco my waking kours I never find 
them perfect and cloudless enough. Sleep, moreover, when 
it is deep, sometimes puts dreams to sleep. But our waking 
is never so wideawake as to thoroughly purge and dissipate 
reveries, which are the dreams of the walSng, and worse 
than dreams. 

Since our reason and our soul accept those fancies and 
opinions which arise in her while asleep, and authorize the 
actions of our dreams with the same approval as she does 
those of our day-dreams, why do we not question whether 
our thought and action be not another sort of dreaming, and 
our waking some kind of sleeping ? 

If our Senses are our first judges, it is not only our own 
that must be consulted ; for in this faculty the animals are 
as much, and more, privileged than we are. It is certain 
that some of them have a more acute hearing than man, 
others a sharper sight, others a keener scent and others a 
finer touch and taste. Democritus said that gods and 
animals had the sensitive faculties much more perfect than 
man. 

Now there is an extreme difference between the effects of 
thehr senses and ours. Our saliva cleanses and dries up our 
wounds ; it kills a snake : 

So great the distance and the difference is 
That what is food to one to some becomes 
Fierce poison, as a certain snake there is 
Which, touched by spittle of a man, will waste 
And end itself by gnawing np its coil. (Ltjceetius.) 

What property shall we attribute to saliva 2 Shall it be 
from our pomt of view, or from that of the snake 2 Accord- 
ing to which point of view shall we prove its real essence, 
which we are seeldng ? Pliny says that in the Indies there 
are certain sea-hares ^ which are poison to us, and we to 
them, so much so that we loll them by a mere touch . Which 
is really poisonous, the man or the fish ? Which are we to 
believe, -^e fish about the man, or the man about the fish ? 

Air of a certain quality infects a man and does an ox no 
harm ; and a certain other quality infects an ox and does 
a man no harm. Which of the two shall, in reality and 
nature, he the pestilent quality ? 

^ Aplysia : sea-hare ; a kind of snail or slug said to be poiscmous. 
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To people who have the jaundice all things appear yellow- 
ish, and paler than to others : 

Again whatever jaundiced people view 
Becomes wan-yellow. ( LrcEETir s. ) 

Those who have the complaint which the physicians call 
Hyposphagma, which is a suffusion of blood under the 
skin, see everything red and bloody. How can we know 
but that these humours, which thus alter the action of our 
sight, predominate and are usual with animals ? Eor we 
may see some with yellow eyes like our jaundice-patients, 
others with bloodshot eyes. It is quite likely that to them 
the colour of objects appears other than to us. Which of us 
judges aright ? Eor it is not ordained that man alone shall 
be the referee with regard to the essence of things. Hard- 
ness, whiteness, depth, sourness, affect and are distinguished 
by the animals as they are by us ; by nature they exist for 
them as much as for us. 

When we partially close the eye, the bodies we look at 
appear longer and more distended ; some of the animals 
have the eye thus half-closed. Those bodies are therefore 
perhaps really longer, and not as our eye normally perceives 
them. If we squeeze the eye from below, things appear 
double to us : 

Twin lights of torches blossoming with flames ; 

Twofold the face of man, and twain his body. (LucBBTrcrs.) 

If our ears are stopped with anything, or if the auricular 
passage is contracted, we receive the sound quite otherwise 
than we usually do. Animals with hair in their ears, or 
that have only a very little hole in place of an ear, do not 
consequently hear what we hear, and sounds appear 
different to them. 

On feast-days and in theatres we may observe that when 
a pane of glass tinted with some colour is held before the 
candles, everything in the place appears green, yellow, or 
violet : 

This the crowd surveys 
Often in the theatre, whose curtain broad, 

Bedecked with crimson, yellow, or the tint 

Of steel cerulean, from their fluted heights 

Wave tremulous ; and, o’er the scene beneath 

Each marble statue, and the rising rows 

Of rank and beauty, fling their tint superb. (Luceetius.) 
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It is likely that the eyes of animals, which we ohserre to 
vary in colour, cause bodies to appear to them of the same 
colour as their eyes. 

We should therefore, to estimate rightly the action of the 
Senses, come to an agreement, in the first place with the 
animals, and secondly among ourselves. This we in no wise 
do, but ever and anon we fall to disputing, because one 
person differs from another as to what he hears, sees, or 
tastes ; and we wrangle about the different images that the 
senses put before us, as much as about anything else. By 
the ordinary rule of Nature a child hears, sees, and tastes 
differently to a man of thirty, and the latter otherwise than 
a sexagenarian. 

In some people the Senses are more dim and cloudy, in 
others clearer and more acute. We take in things differently 
according to our nature, and as they seem to us. Now our 
seeming being so uncertain and open to controversy, it is no 
longer to be wondered at if we are told that we may admit 
that snow seems white to us, but that we cannot guarantee 
to prove that it is white by its essence and in reality ; and 
this principle being shaken, aU the science in the world 
necessarily goes by the board. 

What if our senses themselves hinder one another ? To 
the eyes a painting appears raised, to the touch it appears 
fiat. Shall we say that musk, which delights our sense of 
smell and offends our taste, is agreeable or not ? There are 
herbs and unguents which agree with one part of the body 
and iujure another. Honey is pleasant to the taste, un- 
pleasant to look at. Of those rings which are cut in the 
form of feathers and are called in heraldry Feathers without 
end, there is no eye that can tell the width or escape 
the deception which makes them appear to grow wider 
on one side, and narrower and more pointed on the other, 
especially when we turn them round our finger ; and 
yet to the touch they appear equal in width and alike 
throughout. 

When those persons who, in ancient times, enhanced their 
pleasure by using mirrors that enlarged and magnified the 
objects reflected in them, in order that the members tbey 
were about to busy might please the more by the ocular 
increase, which of the two senses carried the day, the sight 
which represented those members as big and long as they 
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could wish, or the touch which, made them appear small and 
contemptible 2 

Is it our Senses that lend these different properties to 
objects, and have the objects nevertheless but one ? As we 
see in the bread that we eat ; it is only bread, but our use 
makes bones, blood, flesh, hair, and nails of it : 

For just as food, dispersed through all the pores 
Of body, and passed through limbs and all the frame. 
Perishes, supplying from itself the stuff 
For other nature. (LrcEETirs.) 

The moisture sucked up by the roots of a tree becomes 
trunk, leaf, and fruit ; and the air, being but one, driven 
through a trumpet, is diversified into a thousand kinds of 
sound. Is it our senses, I say, which in like manner give to 
those objects their different qualities, or have they really 
such ? And in the face of this doubt, what may we con- 
clude with regard to their real essence ? 

Moreover, since the conditions of sickness, delirium, or 
sleep make things appear to us otherwise than they appear 
to those in health and in their right nodnd, and to the 
waking ; is it not likely that there is something in our 
normal state and natural disposition that gives an essence 
to things corresponding and agreeing vith our condition, as 
there is in our Reordered state ? That our health, as well 
as our sickness, is capable of regarding things in its own 
way ? Why should not the temperate man have his own 
way of looking at things, as well as the intemperate, and in 
like manner stamp his own character upon them ? 

The man with a fastidious taste charges wine with being 
insipid ; to the healthy man it has a bouquet ,* the thirsty 
finds it delicious. 

Ivow, since our condition accommodates things to itself, 
and transforms them according to itself, we no longer know 
things in their reality ; for nothing comes to us that is not 
altered and falsified by our Senses. When the compass, the 
square, and the rule are untrue, aU the calculations drawn 
from them, all the buildings erected to their measure, are of 
necessity also defective and out of plumb. The uncertainty 
of our senses renders uncertain everything they produce : 

As in a building 

If the first plumb-fine be askew, and if 
The square deceiving swerve from lines exact. 
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And if the level waver but the least 
In any part, the whole construction then 
Must turn out faulty — shelving and askew. 

Leaning to hack and front, incongruouff. 

That now some portions seem about to fall. 

And falls the whole ere long — betrayed indeed 
By first deceiving estimates : so too 
Thy calculations in affairs of life 
Must be askew and false, if sprung for thee 
From Senses false, (LrCEETirs.) 

After all who will be a competent judge in these differ- 
ences ? As we say that in discussions on religion we need a 
referee who is not attached to either one or the other side, 
one who has not made his choice and is free from partiality 
(a thing impossible among Christians) ; so it is in our case. 
For, if a man is old, he cannot be a judge of the feeling of old 
age, being himself a party in the controversy ; ff he is 
young, the same ; if healthy, the same ; the same ff sick, 
sleeping, or waking. We should need one who is exempt 
from all these conditions, to decide vith unprejudiced mind 
these questions as iE they were indifferent to him ; and by 
this rule we should need a judge who never has existed. 

To judge the appearances we receive of things, we should 
need a judicatory instrument ; to verify this instrument, we 
should need demonstration ; to rectify this demonstration 
we should need an instrument : so here we are arguing in a 
circle ! 

Seeing that the Senses cannot decide our dispute, being 
themselves full of uncertainty, we must have recourse to 
Reason ; there is no reason but must be built upon another 
reason : so here we are retreating backwards to aU eternity ! 

Our ideas are not due to direct contact with outside 
things, hut are formed through the mediation of the Senses ; 
and the senses do not take in the outside objects, but only 
their own impressions. So the idea and image we form is 
not that of the object, but only of the impression and the 
feeling made by it on the senses ; which impression and 
the object are different things. Wherefore whoever judges 
by appearances, judges by something other than the 
object. 

And if you say that the impressions of the senses convey 
to the soul the qualities of outside objects by resemblance, 
how can the soul and the understanding be assured of this 
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resemblancCj having of themselves no communication with 
outside objects ? Just as a man who does not know vSocrates 
cannot, on seeing his portrait, say that it is like him. 

Now, supposing a man nevertheless desires to judge by 
appearances. If it be by all, it is impossible ; for they 
hamper one another by their contradictions and discrep- 
ancies, as we know by experience. Shall some selected 
appearances govern the others ? We should need to verify 
the selection by another selection, the second by a third ; 
in this way we shaU never make an end. 

Finally, there is no permanent existence, either of our 
being or of that of the objects. And we, and our judgement, 
and all mortal thiugs, incessantly go flowing and rolling on. 
So nothing certain can be proved of one thing by another, 
both the judging and the judged being in contmual motion 
and change. 

' We have no participation in Being, because all human 
nature is ever midway between heiug horn and dyiug, giving 
off only a vague image and shadow of itself, and a weak and 
uncertain opinion. And if you chance to fix your thought 
on trying to grasp its essence, it would be neither more nor 
less than if you tried to clutch water. For the more you 
squeeze and press what by its nature runs through every- 
thing, the more surely will you lose what you would lay 
hold of. Hence, seeing that all things are liable to change 
from one thing to another. Reason, which seeks in them a 
real permanence, is deceived, being unable to apprehend 
anything that is subsistent and permanent. Because every- 
thing is either entering into being and does not yet fully 
exist, or is begmning to die before it is bom.’ ^ 

Plato said that bodies never had existence, but only 
biirth. He conceived that Homer made the Ocean father, 
and Thetis mother, of the gods, thereby to show us that 
aU things are in a perpetual state of fluctuation, motion and 
variation ; an opinion held in common by aU the philo- 
sophers before his time, as he says, exceptmg alone Parmen- 
ides, who denied that things had motion, of the power of 
which he made no small account. 

^ The above paragraph is taken word for word (with the exception of 
one word) from Amyot’s translation of an essay of Plutarch ; a fact 
which appears to have escaped the notice of all the editors and commenta- 
tors of Montaigne, until quite recently. 
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Pythagoras opined that all matter Is flowing and un- 
stable ; 

The Stoics, that there is no present time, and that what 
we call Present is only the junction and meeting of the 
future and the past ; 

Heraclitus, that no man ever entered twice into the same 
river ; 

Epicharmus, that the man who borrowed money some 
time ago does not now owe it ; and that he who was over- 
night invited to come to dinner this morning, to-day comes 
unbidden, seeing that they are no longer themselves, but 
are become others, and ‘ That no mortal substance can be 
found twice in the same condition. For, through the 
suddenness and quickness of its change, it is now scattered, 
and now brought together again ; it comes, and then it is 
gone. Hence that which begins to be born never arrives at 
the perfection of being. Forasmuch as that birth is never 
finished and never stays, as being at an end ; but, even in 
the seed, is evermore changing and shifting from one to 
another. As the human seed first produces, in the mother’s 
womb, a shapeless fruit, then a fully-formed infant, then, 
being out of the womb, a suckling, it afterwards becomes 
a boy, then in due course a stripling, then a full-grown man, 
an elderly man, and finally a decrepit old man. So that the 
subsequent age and generation is always undoing and 
destroyiag the preceding one ’ : 

For lapsing aeons change the nature of 

The whole wide world, and ail things needs must take 

One status after other, nor anght persists 

For ever like itself. AJl things depart ; 

Mature she changeth all, compelleth aJl 
To transformation. (LuoEEnus.) 

‘ And then we others foolishly fear one kind of death, 
when we have already passed and are still passing through so 
many others. For not only, as Heraclitus said, is the death of 
fire the birth of air, and the death of air the birth of water ; 
but we may see it much more clearly in ourselves. The 
man in his prime dies and passes when old age comes along, 
and youth comes to an end in the prime of the grown 
man, childhood in youth, and the early age dies in child- 
hood. And yesterday dies in to-day, and to-day will die fn 
to-morrow ; and there is nothing that stays and is ewer One. 
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' For, as proof of this, if we always remain one and the 
same, how is it that we take pleasure now in one thing, now 
in another ? How is it that we love or hate opposite things, 
that we praise or blame them ? How is it that we have 
dijSFerent affections, and that we do not retain the same 
feelings and thoughts ? For it is not likely that we should 
harbour other feelings 'v^dthout changing. And that which 
suffers change does not remain one and the same. And if it 
is not one and the same, neither does it then exist. But, 
with Being all one, it also simply changes its being, ever 
becoming one thing out of another. And, consequently, the 
senses by nature deceive and lie to themselves, taking that 
which seems for that which is, for want of really knowing 
what that which is, is. 

‘ But what then really is ? That which is Eternal. That 
it to say, that which never had a birth, and will never have 
an end ; to which no time ever brings change. For Time 
is a thing which moves, and appears as in a shadow, with 
matter ever flowing and running, without ever remairung 
stable and permanent. Of which we use these words. 
Before, and After, and Has been, or Will be. Each of which 
at first sight gives clear evidence that it is not a thing that 
Is, For it would most evidently be wrong and absurd to say 
that that Is which is not yet in being, or which has already 
ceased to be. And as to these words, Present, or Here, or 
Now, on which our apprehension of time seems chiefly to be 
founded and to rest, Reason discovers the error and imme- 
diately destroys it, for she at once splits it up, and divides 
it into Future and Past, as though trying to see it of 
necessity divided into two. 

‘ It is the same with Nature, which is measured, as with 
Time, which measures it. For no more is there an^hing in 
Nature that abides or is permanent, but all things in her are 
either bom, or being bom, or dying. According to which it 
would be a sin to say of God, who alone Is, that he Was, or 
WiU be. For these words are changes, transitions or vicissi- 
tudes of that which cannot endure or remain in being. 
Whence we must conclude that God alone Is, not indeed 
according to any measure of time, but according to an 
immutable and immovable eternity, not measured by 
time nor subject to any decline ; before whom nothing is, 
nor will be after, neither more new nor more recent ; but 
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one really being, which by one single Now fills the Ever ; 
and there is nothing that truly Is, except he alone, without 
our being able to say, He has been or He will be, without 
beginning and without end/ ^ 

To this pious conclusion of a pagan I will only join these 
words of a witness in the same condition, and make an end 
of this long and wearisome treatise, which would furnish me 
with endless matter : ‘ 0 what a mean and abject thing is 
man, says Seneca, if he does not rise above humanity ! ’ 
There we have a good word and a profitable desire, but at 
the same time an absurd one.^ For to make the handful 
bigger than the hand, and the armful bigger than the arm, 
and to expect to stride further than our legs can reach, 
that is impossible and contrary to Nature. Neither is it 
possible for man to rise superior to himself and humanity. 
For he cannot see hut with ids eyes, nor grasp more than he 
can hold. He will rise if God extraordhaarily lends him a 
hand. He will rise by abandoning and renouncing his owm 
proper means, and by suffering himself to be raised and 
uplifted by purely celestial means. 

It is for our Christian faith, and not his Stoical virtue, to 
aspire to that divine and miraculous metamorphosis. 

CHAPTER 13 

OF JHDGD^G OF ANOTHER’S DEATH 

W HEN jud^g of another’s assurance at the point of 
death, which is without doubt the moment in the fife 
of a man that should be most carefully noted, we must take 
care to remember one thing, That it is difficult for a man to 
believe that he has reached that stage. Few people, when 
they are dying, have made up their minds that it is their 
last hour ; and at no point of our lives are we more deluded 
by deceptive hope. She keeps ditmiog into their ears, 

^ The whole of the above passage in inverted commas is copied, not 
word for word, as all the editors and commentators assert, but with 
alterations and omissions, from the aforesaid essay of Plutarch, in 
Amyot’s translation. 

® This sentence takes the place of the following, which originally stood 
in the edition of 1588 : * In the whole of the Stoic school there is not a 
truer word than this.’ Seneca was a Stoic, but Montaigne, though he 
did not like the Stoics, had a great admiration for Seneca, 
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* Others have been in a much worse condition, and have not 
died. Your case is not as hopeless as they think ; and, at 
the worst, God has worked greater miracles.’ 

And that comes of thinking too much of ourselves. We 
imapne that the universe will suffer some loss by our 
annihilation, and that it commiserates our condition. Our 
sight being disturbed, things appear to it equally disturbed, 
and we imagine that things are passing from us when we 
lose sight of them ; as to those who travel by sea, the 
mountaii]^, fields, cities, heaven and earth appear to be 
tossed about in the same way as they are : 

From harbour fare we ; lands and cities fade. (Virgil.) 

Who ever knew an old man who did not praise the past 
and blame the present, laying his troubles and misery to the 
charge of the world and the conduct of men ? 

The aged ploughman shakes his head and sighs ; 

And when he puts the present by the past. 

His father’s fate he blesses, often prates 

How those of old with piety were filled. (LucEuntrs.) 

We drag everything along with us. As a consequence we 
look upon our death as a great matter, which does not come 
to pass lightly, nor without a solemn consultation of the 
stars ; so many gods making a stir over one head (Seneca). 
And of this we are more convinced the more we prize our- 
selves : ‘ What, is so much learning to be wasted, to the 
great detriment of the world, without the Fates being 
specially concerned about it ? Does it cost them no more 
to MU so rare and exemplary a mind than one that is 
common and of no use to the world ? This life of ours, that 
shelters so many others, on which so many other lives 
depend, which employs such a world of people, that fills so 
many places, is it to be dismissed like one that holds by its 
one single thread ? ’ 

Not one of us lays it sufficiently to heart that he is but one. 

Hence those words of Caesar to his pilot, more tumid than 
the sea which threatened him : 

if thou to sail to Italy decline 

Under the Gods’ protection, trust to miae ; 

The only cause thou justly hast to fear 
Is that thou knowest not thy passenger ; 

But I being now aboard, slight Neptune’s braves. 

And fearlessly cut through the swelling waves. (Ltjoan.) 
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And these ; 

But Caesar nor; 

Thinking the peril worthy of his Fates : 

‘ Are such the labours of the gods ? exclaimed ; 

Bent on my downfall have they sought me thus. 

Here in this puny skill in such a sea ? ’ 

And that fantastic idea entertained by the people, that the 
sun for a whole year shrouded its face, in niouniing for hk 
death : 

Yea, he it was that showed 
At Caesar’s death compassion upon Rome, 

Veiling in umber haze his dazzling head. (VmGiL.) 

And a thousand such, by which the world is so easily gulled, 
imagining that our loss changes the face of the heavens, and 
that they, in their infinity, take a keen interest in our paltry 
distinctions. We are mt so intimate with heaven that the 
light of its stars should die at our death (Pliny). 

Xow it is not reasonable to judge of the resolution and firm- 
ness of a man who, though he be in certain danger, is not 
yet convinced of it ; and it is not enough that he dies in 
this frame of mind, unless he be really prepared for that 
event. In most cases they put on a brave face and utter 
brave words in order to acquire a reputation, which th^ 
stiU hope to live long enough to enjoy. 

All those whose death I have observed were beholden to 
chance for their demeanour and not to their own design. 

And even in the case of those who in ancient times took 
their own lives, we should carefully consider whether it was 
a sudden death, or a death that took time. That cruel 
Roman Emperor used to say of his prisoners that he wished 
to make them feel death ; and if one made away with him- 
self in prison, he would say, " That fellow has escaped me.’ ^ 
He would rather he had felt the torments of a liagering 
death. 

His every limb 

Maimed, hacked and riven ; yet the fatal blow 
The murderers with savage purpose spared. (Ltjcan.) 

It is not indeed so great a matter, in a man in perfect 
health and in his right mind, to resolve to kill himself ; it 
is very easy to swagger before coming to grips. So we see 

^ The first part of the sentence applies to Caligula, the second to 
Tiberius, whose cruelty a certain Ganulius escaped by suicide. 
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the HQOBt efifeminate man that the world has seen, Helio- 
gabalns, amid all his vulgar debaucheries, making prepara- 
tions for dying artistically, when occasion should force him 
to do so. And, that his death might not belie the rest of his 
life, he expressly built a sumptuous tower, the base and 
front of w’hich was floored with boards enriched with gold 
and precious stones, from which to hurl himself. He also 
had cords made of gold and crimson silk threads to strangle 
himself ; a sword forged in gold wherewith to run himself 
through ; and kept poison in vessels of emerald and topaz 
to poison himself, according as the whim should seize him 
to choose between these diSerent ways of dying : 

By a forced valour, resolute and brave. (LrCAif.) 

Yet in respect of this man, the luxuriousness of his prepara- 
tions makes it more likely that he would have bled at the 
nose/ had he been put to the test. 

But even in the case of those men of stouter heart who 
have resolved to dispatch themselves, we must consider (I 
say), whether it was with a stroke which left them no time 
to feel the effect of it. For it may be questioned whether, 
on feeling life draining away little by little, the body’s 
senses minghng with those of the soul, and with the means 
at hand of undoing his action, a man would stUl obstinately 
persist in so dangerous an intent. 

During Caesar’s Gvil wars, Lucius Domitius, who took 
poison after being made prisoner in the Abruzzi, afterwards 
repented. It has happened in our time that a man, having 
resolved to die, and not having struck deep enough at the 
first attempt, the itching of the flesh repelling his arm, after- 
wards dealt himself two or three very serious wounds, but 
could never screw up enough courage to thrust home. 

Whilst Plantius Sylvanus was on his trial, Urgulania, his 
grandmother, sent him a poniard with which, having failed 
to kill himself outright, he made his slaves open his veins. 

Albucilla, in the time of Tiberius, attempted to kill her- 
self, but struck half-heartedly, and stiQ gave her adversaries 
the opportunity to imprison her and put her to death in 
their own way. The same thing happened to Demosthenes 
the General, after being routed in Sicily. And C. Fimbria, 

^ His courage would liave failed him ; or, in the familiar phrase, he 
' would have got cold feet % 
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having struck himself too feeble a blow, entreated iiijs slave 
to finish him. 

On the other hand, Ostorius, unable to use his own arm, 
and disdaining to employ that of his slave except to hold 
the poniard with firm and steady hand, hurled himself 
forward, thrust his throat against the point, and so ran 
himself through. 

It is indeed a meat that must be swallowed without 
chewing by one whose throat is not lined with paving- 
stones ; and so the Emperor Hadrian made his physician 
accurately mark and encircle the spot on his pap at which 
the man he had charged to Mil him was to aim. For this 
reason it was that Caesax, when asked what death he 
thought the most desirable, replied, ^ The least premeditated 
and the quickest.' 

If Caesar had the courage to say so, it is no cowardice in 
me to believe it. 

‘ A quick death, said Phny, is the supreme good fortune 
in human life.’ People are loath to acknowledge it. No 
man can say he is resolved on death who fears to reflect on 
it, and cannot bear to look on it with open eyes. They who, 
under sentence of death, in order to make a rapid end of it, 
urge and hasten on their execution, do so not because they 
are resolved, but because they would rather not have time 
to think it over. It is not death that troubles them, but 
very much the dying : 

I fear not death, but dying gives me pause. (Epiohaemus.) 

That is a degree of firmness which I know by experience 
I could attain to, Kke those who plunge into danger, as into 
the sea, with eyes shut. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, more illuminating in the 
life of Socrates, than that he had thirty whole days in which 
to niroinate over his death sentence, and that he digested 
it all that time in certain expectation of its being carried 
out, without dismay, without change, his train of words and 
actions rather depressed and languid than strained and 
exalted by the weight of such thoughts. 

That Pomponius Atticus to whom Cicero wrote his letters, 
being ill, sent for Agrippa, his son-in-law, and two or three 
other friends, and said to them that, having found by ex- 
perience that he gained nothmg by trying to cure himself, 
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and that all he did to prolong his life only prolonged and 
aggravated his pain, he vras resolved to put an end to both, 
and begged them to approve of his determination, or, at the 
most, not to waste their labour in trying to dissuade him 
from it. Now, having chosen to die by abstaining from 
food, behold him accidentally cured of his disease 1 The 
remedy he had employed to do away with himself restored 
hint to health. When the physicians and his friends came 
to celebrate this happy event and rejoice with him, they 
were greatly disappointed, for, in spite of their efforts, they 
could not make him change his mind ; he said that some 
day he would in any case have to go through with it, and 
being now so far on his way, he would save himself the pains 
of beginning all over again on a future occasion. 

This man, having made acquaintance with death at his 
full leisure, not only is not disheartened, but is eagerly bent 
on overtaldng it ; for, being satisfied with the reason which 
made him enter into the combat, he makes it a point of 
bravery to see it out. There is a great distance between 
not fearing death and being ready to taste it and relish it. 

The story of the philosopher Cleanthes is very similar. 
TTir gums were swollen and decayed. The physicians ad- 
vised him to be very abstemious. After fasting for two days 
he is so much better that they pronounce him cured, and 
permit him to return to his usual diet. He, on the other 
hand, having already tasted the sweets of faintness, resolved 
not to go back, and ended the journey on which he was so 
far advanced. 

Tullius MarceUinus, a young Eoman, wishing to antici- 
pate the hour of his destiny, to be rid of a disease which 
tyrannized over him more than he was minded to endure, 
although the physicians promised him a certain if not a 
speedy cure, called his friends together to discuss his case. 
Some, says Seneca, gave him the advice they would them- 
selves have taken through faintheartedness. Others, to 
gratify him, that which they thought would be most accept- 
able to him . But a Stoic spoke as follows : ‘ Do not let it 
worry you, MarceUinus, as if you were considering a weighty 
matter. It is no great thing to live ; your slaves and ani- 
mals live. But it is a great thing to die nobly, wisely and 
firmly. Think how long you have been doing the same 
things, eating, drinking, sleeping ; drinking, sleeping, and 
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eating. We are continually going the same daily round ; 
not only evil and intolerable calamities, but the mere 
satiety of living, make a man wish to die.’ 

Marcellinus wanted no man to give him advice ; he 
wanted a man to help him. His slaves feared to meddle, 
but this philosopher explained to them that domestic slaves 
fall under suspicion only when it is doubtful whether the 
death of their master is voluntary ; that otherwise it would 
be as bad an example to prevent him as to kill him, seeing 
that 

To save a man against his will 

Is just the same as ’tis to kill (Hoeacb.) 

He then suggested to Marcellinus that, just as after a 
meal we give the dessert to the attendants, so when life is 
ended it would not be unbecoming to distribute something 
among those who have ministered to our needs. Now 
Marcellinus was of a free and generous disposition ; he 
divided a certain sum among his slaves, and comforted 
them. For the rest he needed neither steel nor blood. He 
resolved to walk out of this life, not to run away from it ; 
not to escape death, but to experience it. And, to give 
himself time to meditate over it, he gave up eating, and on 
the third day after, having had himseK sprinkled with warm 
water, he became gradually weaker and weaker, and not, 
as he said, without a certain voluptuousness. 

Indeed they who have experienced this failing of the 
heart due to weakness declare that they feel no pain, but 
rather a certain pleasure, as when passing into sleep and 
repose. 

Those are studied and digested deaths. 

But, in order that Cato alone might furnish an example 
of virtue in all respects, it would seem as if his kind destiny 
had injured the hand with which he dealt himself the blow, 
that he might have opportunity to meet death face to face, 
and hug him, fortifying his courage in the face of danger 
instead of abating it. And if it had been my lot to picture 
bim ia his most superb attitude, I should have represented 
him covered with blood and tearing out his bowels, rather 
than with sword in hand, as did the sculptors of his times. 
For this second murder was much more relentless than the 
first. 
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HOW OUR HsiWsD STA^iCDS IN ITS OWN WAY 

I T is an amusing idea, that of a man exactly balanced 
between two equally strong desires. For it is not to be 
doubted that he will never make up his mind, since choice 
and inclination would imply that things were unequally 
prized ; and if we were placed between the bottle and the 
ham, with an equal desire to eat and drmk, there would doubt- 
less be no help for it, but we must die of thirst and hunger.^ 
To provide against this dilemma, the Stoics, when asked 
how our mind comes to choose between two indifferent 
things, and why, from a large number of coins, we take 
one rather than" another, when they are all alike, and there 
is no reason to incline us to any preference, reply that this 
movement of the soul is out of the common and hregular, 
coming to us by an outside, accidental, and fortuitous im- 
pulsion. 

I think we might rather say that nothing meets our eyes 
which does not show some difference, however slight ; and 
that, either to the sight or the touch, there is always some- 
thing additional which attracts us, however imperceptibly. 
Similarly, if we could imagine a piece of string equaUy 
strong in every part, it is impossible by all impossibility 
that it should snap ; for where would you have the break 
to begin ? And it is not in Nature that it should break 
everywhere at the same time.^ 

If we shoxild add to this the geometrical propositions 
which conclude, by certain proofs, that the contents are 
greater than the containing, and the centre as great as its 
circumference ; and which discover two lines eternally 
approaching one another without ever meeting, and the 
philosopher’s stone, and the squaring of the circle, where 
reason and experience are so opposed ; we might perhaps 
find some argument to support this bold sa3dng of Pliny ; 
There is Tiothing certain but uncertainty, and nothing more 
miserable and arrogant than man,^ 

^ The classical instance of irresolution is that of Buxidan’s ass, which 
died of starvation standing between two bundles of hay. 

® Save in fiction ; see Holmes’s poem ‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece, or 
The Wonderful One-Hoss-Shay ’. 

® This is one of the sentences inscribed on the ceiling of Montaigne’s 
library. 
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THAT DIFFICTILTIES INCREASE OUR DESIRES 

T here is no reason but has its opposite, says the wisest 
school of Philosophers.^ I was jnst ruminating over 
that fine saying which one of the ancients adduces as a 
reason for despising life, ‘ No good thing can bring us 
pleasure but that for whose loss we are prepared : ’ Grief 
for a lost thmg and the fear of losing it egyuilly affect the mind 
(Seneca) ; thinking to make clear thereby that we cannot 
truly enjoy life if we are in fear of losing it. 

It might, however, be said, on the other hand, that we 
clasp and embrace this good thing the more closely and 
affectionately for seeing it to be less sure, and fearing to 
have it taken from us. For it is felt to be obvious that, as 
cold air helps to stir up a fire, our desire is also whetted by 
opposition : 

Ne’er had Danae been by Jove embraced, 

Had she not been confined in brazen tower ; ( Ovm. ) 

and there is nothing that so naturally destroys an appetite 
as the satiety that comes of facility ; nothing that so whets 
it as rarity and difficulty. In all iJhings pleasure gains a new 
attraction from the very danger which should deter us (Seneca). 

Deny thy favours, Galla ; love is cloyed 
When bliss is not with torment blent. ( Mar tzaIi.) 

To keep love in breath, Lycurgus decreed that married 
couples in Sparta should ordy meet by stealth, and that they 
should he as much ashamed at being discovered sleeping to- 
gether as if they had been caught in adultery . The difficulty 
of assignations, the danger of surprise, the shame of the 
morrow. 

Silence and listlessness and piteous sighs 

Drawn from the inmost soul, (Horace.) 

these things it is that give piquancy to the sauce. How 
many most lasciviously pleasant sports are the result of the 
modest and shamefaced style of books on Love 1 Lust even 
seeks an additional zest in pain. The pleasure is sweeter 

^ The Pyrrhonian. 
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-when it smarts and scorches. The courtezan Flora ^ used to 
say that she had never lain with Pompey but she made him 
carry away the marks of her teeth : 

The parts they sought for, those they squeeze so tight. 

And pain the body ; implant their teeth upon 
The lips, and crush the mouth ^ith kisses, yet 
2sot unalloyed with joy ; for there are stings 
t^liich goad them on to hurt the very thing. 

Whatever it be, from whence arise for them 
Those germs of frenzy. (LrcuETius.) 

So it is in everything ; difficulty gives value to things. 

The people of the March of Ancona prefer to pay their 
devotions to Saint James, and the people of Galicia to Our 
Lady of Loreto.^ At Liege they have a high opinion of the 
baths of Lucca, and in Tuscany they think as highly of those 
at Spa. You rarely see a Roman in the fencing-school at 
Rome, which is filled with Frenchmen. 

The great Cato became as weary of his wife as any of us 
might do, as long as she was his wife, and desired her when 
she became another’s. 

I have turned an old horse into the stud, as he got quite 
out of hand when he scented a mare. Facility presently 
sated him towards his own ; but at sight of the first stranger 
that passed along his paddock, he would neigh as im- 
patiently, and become as hot and furious, as ever. 

Our appetite despises and looks beyond what is at hand, 
and runs after what it does not possess : 

He slights what ’s near at hand, and longs 

For what ’s beyond his reach. (Hoeace.) 

To forbid us a thing is to make us long for it : 

If thou no better guard that girl of thine, 

She’ll soon begin to be no longer mine. (Ovm.) 

To give it wholly into our possession is to breed in us 
contempt for it. Want and abundance each have their dis- 
advantages : 

You of your superfluity complain, 

And I of want. (Adapted from Teee^tcb.) 

^ Dictes-moy ou, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora la bele Romame. — Villon, Ballade des Damea du temps 
jadis. 

® Saint James of Compostella m Galicia. The Italians go on pilgrimage 
to Spain, the Spaniards to Italy. Loreto is near Ancona. 
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Desire and enjoyment make us equally impatient. The 
severity of a mistress becomes a weariness, but an easy and 
yielding disposition becomes, to tell the truth, a greater ; 
seeing that dissatisfaction and anger are the result of the 
value which we put on the desired object, sharpening and 
kindling love. But satiety breeds distaste ; it is a blunt, 
dull, weary, and drowsy feeling. 

If you would keep your lover at your side, 

Treat him with scorn. (Ovib.) 

Treat your mistress with neglect ; 

If yesterday she said you nay. 

She’ll come to you another day. (Pbopeetitjs.) 

What was Poppaea’s intention, when she hid her beauty 
behind a mask, but to enhance it in the eyes of her lovers ? 
Why do they veil, even down to the heels, the beanties that 
every woman desires to show, and every man to see ? Why 
do they cover with so many obstacles, one on top of another, 
the parts on which are chiefly concentrated our desires and 
their own ? And what purpose is served by those great 
bastions which our ladies have recently adopted, to fortify 
their flanks, except to allure our appetites, and attract us 
to them by keeping us at a distance ? 

She hies her to the willows, hoping to be seen.. (Viegil.) 

Her tunic interposed would ofttimes rouse my passion. 

(Peopeetixjs.) 

What is the object of that maidenly modesty, that 
deliberate coolness, that severe expression, that profession 
of ignorance of things they know better than we who in- 
struct them, but to increase in us the longing to overcome, 
bear down, and trample upon all those affected airs and those 
obstacles to our desire ? For there is not only a pleasure, 
but a source of vainglory, in seducing that meek, mild and 
childlike bashfulness, in inflaming and goading it into mad- 
ness, and in subduing to our ardour a cool and calculated 
sternness. It is a matter for boasting, they say, to triumph 
over rigour, modesty, chastity and temperance ; and who- 
ever dissuades the ladies from those attitudes, betrays both 
them and himself. We are to believe that their hearts 
shudder with fright, that the sound of our words offends the 
purity of their ears, that they hate us for them, and yield 
to our importunities by a forced constraint. Beauty, all- 
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powerful as it is, has no power to make itself relished with- 
out that interposition. 

Look at Italy, where there is most beauty on sale, and 
the most perfect of its kind, and how they are obliged to 
seek extraneous means and other arts to make it acceptable ; 
and yet, to teU the truth, whatever they may do, being venal 
and pubhc, it remains feeble and languid. Just as, even in 
the case of valour, when two deeds are alike, we hold that 
to be the nobler and more worthy, which offers the most 
diflSculty and risk. 

It is the work of divine Providence to suffer its holy 
Church to be disturbed, as we see it now, by so many 
troubles and storms, in order that pious souls may be roused 
up by this strife, and rescued from that drowsy lethargy in 
which they were plunged during a prolonged period of 
tranquillity. If we weigh the loss we have suffered by the 
many who have gone astray, against the gain that accrues 
to us through having recovered our breath, and resuscitated 
our zeal and our strength as the result of this strife, I know 
not whether the profit does not outweigh the loss. 

We thought we had tied the knot of our marriages more 
firmly by removing all means of dissolving them ; but the 
bond of hearts and affections has become more loose and 
slack as that of constraint has been drawn closer. And, on 
the other hand, what made marriages to be so long honoured 
and so secure in Rome was the liberty to break them off at 
will. They loved their wives the better as long as there was 
the chance of losing them, and, with full liberty of divorce, 
five hundred years and more passed by before any took 
advantage of it. 

What ’s free we are disgusted at, and slight ; 

What is forbidden whets the appetite. (Ovid.) 

We might here mention the opinion of an ancient writer 
which is to the point, " That punishments rather whet than 
dull the edge of sins ; That, instead of rnakiag us careful to 
do good, which is the work of reason and discipline, they 
only make us careful not to be caught doing ill ’ : 

Though rooted out, the infection of the plague 

Spreads more luxuriantly. (Rtjtiixijs.) 

I do not know whether that be true ; but I know this by 
experience, that never was a civil government reformed by 
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that means. It needs some other power to make us orderly 
and regular in our morals. 

Greek history makes mention of the Argippaeans, neigh- 
bours of the Scythians, who live without either rod or stick 
for striking ; yet not only does no one attempt to attack 
them, but any man who wishes to take refuge among them 
is safe, by reason of their virtue and sanctity of life, and 
there is no one who is so daring as to touch him. People of 
other regions have recourse to them to settle their differ- 
ences. 

There is a country where gardens and fields are made safe 
by being enclosed by a cotton thread only, which is found 
to be more firm and secure than our h^ges and moats. 
Things sealed up invite the thief. The burglar passes by an 
open door (Seneca). 

The easy access to my house is perhaps a reason among 
others why it has escaped the violence of our Civil wars. 
Defence allures the enterprising, and distrust provokes 
them. I have baffled the designs of the soldiery by de- 
priving the exploit of aU danger and all chance of military 
glory, which have usually provided them with an excuse 
and a pretext. Every courageous deed is an honourable 
deed in times when justice is dead. I have thus made the 
conquest of my house a cowardly action and a treachery. 
It is closed to nobody who knocl^. It is provided with no 
other safeguard but a porter with old-fashioned ceremonious 
manners, whose office it is not to forbid my door, hut rather 
to offer it with the more grace and decorum. I have no 
other sentinel nor watch but what the stars keep for me. 

It is a mistake for a gentleman to make a show of defence, 
unless his defence be perfect- What is open on one side is 
open on all. Our fathers did not think of building frontier 
garrisons. The means of attacking, I mean without armies 
and artillery, and of falling upon our houses by surprise, 
every day grow greater than the means of guarding them. 
Men's wits generally are sharpened in that direction. Poor 
and rich alike are interested in invading, the rich alone in 
defending. 

My house was strong for the time when it was built. I 
have added nothing to it in the way of strength, and should 
be afraid that iis strength might he turned against me. 
Besides that a peaceful period would require it to be 

n n 
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unfortified ; and there is the risk of beii^ unable to recover 
it. And it is difiScult to make sure of being safe. For in the 
matter of intestine wars, your own footman may be on the 
side you fear. And where religion serves as a pretext even 
kinship becomes unreliable, under the cloak of justice. The 
pubKc exchequer will not support our domestic garrisons ; it 
would be drained thereby. We have not the means of doing 
so without ruin to ourselves, or, more unfitly and unjustly, 
without ruin to the people. My loss could hardly be greater. 

Moreover, if you should ruin yourself, your friends will 
even go out of their way, rather than pity you, to accuse you 
of want of vigilance and caution, of ignorance and careless- 
ness in the exercise of your profession. 

The fact that so many strongly guarded houses have been 
destroyed, whilst nune endures, makes me suspect that they 
were destroyed because they were strongly guarded. That 
arouses the assailant’s desire, and provides him with an 
excuse. AU defence wears the aspect of war. If God wills it, 
let them attack me ; but in any case I will not invite attack. 
It is my retreat and resting-place from wars. I try to keep 
this comer as a haven against the tempest outside, as I do 
another comer in my soul. Oux war may well assume 
different forms, factions may vary and multiply ; for my 
part, I do not budge. When so many houses were fortified 
in France, I alone of my rank, so far as I know, simply 
entrusted mine to the protection of heaven. And I never 
removed even a silver spoon or a title-deed. I will neither 
fear nor save myself by halves. If by ftill gratitude I can 
gain the divine favour, it will remain with me to the end ; 
if not, I have still survived long enough to make my survival 
remarkable and fit to be recorded. How long ? For quite 
thirty years,^ 


CHAPTEB 16 
OF GLORY 

T here is the name and the thing ; the name is a sound 
which sets a mark on and denotes the thing. The name 
is no part of the thing nor of the substance ; it is an ex- 
traneous piece added to the thing, and outside of it. 

God, who is all fullness in himself and the acme of all 
* j. e., since the beginning of the Civil Wars, 1560 or 1562. 
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perfeetioiij cannot grow and increase within ; but his name 
may grow and increase by the blessing and praise we 
b^tow on his external works. Which praise, since it cannot 
be incorporated with him, because there can be in him no 
accession of good, we give to his name, which is the thing 
outside of him that is nearest to him. So it is that to God 
alone honour and glory are due ; and nothing can be more 
unreasonable than that we should seek them for ourselves. 
For, being indigent and necessitous within, being imperfect 
in essence, and continually in need of amendment, we should 
use all our endeavour to perfect ourselves. 

We are all hollow and empty. Not with wind and words 
must we M ourselves ; we n^d a more solid substance for 
our amendment. A famished man would be very foolish to 
think of providing hi m seH with a fine coat instead of a good 
meal ; he should hasten to supply the more urgent need. 
As we say in our ordinary prayer, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace towards men (Saint Luke). We are sufier- 
ing a dearth of beauty, health, wisdom, viidue and the like 
essential qualities. We must not think of external orna- 
ments until we have provided the necessary things. The- 
ology treats that subject fully and more pertinently ; but 
I am not weU enough versed therein. 

Chrysippus and Diogenes were the first to begin, and that 
most resolutely, to despise glory ; of all the gratifications 
they said there was none more dangerous, nor more to be 
avoided, than that which we derive from others’ approba- 
tion. Indeed experience teaches us that we are often be- 
trayed by it to our hurt. There is no worse poison for a 
prince than flattery, and nothing whereby a wicked man 
more easily wins their favour. Nor is there any fitter and 
more ordinary go-between to corrupt the chastity of a 
woman than to feed and entertain her with her praises. 

The first charm the Sirens employed to seduce Ulysses 
was of this nature : 

Come here, thou worthy of a world of praise. 

That dost so high the Grecian glory raise. (Homee.) 

Those philosophers said that, to an intelligent man, all 
the fame in the world was not worth the stretching out of a 
finger to reach it : 

What ’s glory in the highest degree, 

If it no more than glory be ? ( JwBXAn.) 
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I mean for itseK alone. For it is ofton attended with many 
advantages, for the sake of w’hich it may become desirable. 
It brings nfi goodwill ; it leaves us less exposed to injuries 
and insults from others, and the like. 

It was also among the principal teachings of Epicurus ; 
for this precept of his school, ‘ Conceal thy life which for- 
bids a man to encumber himself \nth public offices and 
affairs, also neeessar% presupposes a contempt for fame, 
which is the w’orld's approval of actions by which we push 
ourselves into notoriety. The man who commands us to 
keep in the background and only mind our own business, 
and who would not have us make ourselves notorious, 
desires still less that we should seek to win honour and 
glory. So he advises Idomeneus to regulate his actions with 
no regard to public opinion or common renowm, unless it 
were to avoid other incidental disadvantages which the con- 
tempt of men might bring upon him. 

That view is, I should say, profoundly true and in accor- 
dance with reason. But we are, I know not how, double in 
ourselves, as a consequence of which we do not believe what 
we believe, and are unable to put aside what we condemn. 
Let us see the last words of Epicurus, written at the point 
of death ; they are great and worthy of such a philosopher, 
and yet they bear some signs that he was thinking of his 
renown, and that his mental attitude contradicted his teach- 
ings. Here follows a letter which he dictated shortly before 
breathing his last : 

' Epicurus to Hermachus, greeting. 

‘ I write this letter while passing a happy day, which is also 
the last day of my hie. And the pains of my bladder and 
bowels are so intense that nothing can be added to them 
which can make them greater. But still I have, to balance 
this, a joy in my mind, which I derive from the recollection 
of my philosophical teachings and discoveries. But do you, 
as becomes the goodwill which from your youth upwards 
you have constantly shown for me and for philosophy, 
protect the children of Metrodorus.’ 

That is his letter. And what makes me interpret the 
pleasure, which he says his soul feels in his discoveries, in 
the sense that he had some concern for the renown he hoped 
for after his death, is the injunction in his will and testa- 
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raent to Aniynomachus and Timocrates, his heirs, ‘ to fur- 
nish every year vhat, in the opinion of Hermachus, shall 
be enough to keep his birthday in the month Gamelion, with 
all proper solemnity. And that they shall also every month, 
on the twentieth day of the month, supply money enough 
to furnish a banquet for those men who have studied 
philosophy with him, in order that his memory, and that 
of Metrodorus, may be duly honoured.’ 

Cameades was the chief upholder of the opposite view. 
He maiutained that fame was desirable for itself ; just as 
we espouse the interests of our posthumous heirs, although 
we do not enjoy their acquaintance. This view has not 
failed to be more commonly followed, as those are apt to 
be which agree most with our inclinations. 

Aristotle gives it the first place among external goods : 
^ Avoid, as two vicious extremes, immoderation either in 
running after it, or fleeing from it.’ 

I believe that, if we had the books that Cicero wrote on 
the subject, we should be hugely edified ; for that man was 
so infatuated with the passion for glory, that if he had 
dared, he would, I believe, have fallen into the excess into 
which others fell, who held. That virtue itself was only 
desirable for the honour which always attended it : 

Valour unsung shows in no nobler dress 
Than cowardice when dead. (Hoeace.) 

Which is so erroneous a view, that I am sorry it could ever 
have entered the mind of a man who was honoured with 
the name of philosopher. 

If that were true, there would be no need to be virtuous 
except in public ; and there would be no object in keepit^ 
the operations of the soul, which is the true seat of virtue, 
in rule and order, except in so far as they might come to the 
knowledge of others. 

Is it then only a question of sinning slyly and cunningly ? 

‘ If you know, says Cameades, that a snake is concealed in 
a place where a person, by whose death you hope to gain, is 
about to sit down unsuspectingly, you do wickedly if you do 
not warn him of the da^er. And the more so if the action 
can be known only to youraelf.’ If we do not find in our- 
selves the laws of weU-doing, if impunity passes with us 
for justice, to how many kinds of wickedness shall we not 
yield every day ! 
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What S. Peduceus did, in faithfully handing over to the 
vridow the sum of money which C. Plotius had entrusted to 
his sole keeping and knowledge, a thing I have often done 
myself, seems to me not so praiseworthy as I should think 
it execrable if we had both failed in our trust. 

And I think it a good and profitable thing to remember in 
these days the example of P. Sextilius Pufus, whom Cicero 
accuses of having received an inheritance against the grain 
of his conscience, and not only not contrary to the law, but 
with the consent of the law. 

And M. Crassus and Q. Hortensius, who, by reason of 
their influence and authority, having been called in by a 
stranger to participate in the succession of a forged will, in 
order by that means to establish his own claim to a share, 
were content with having no hand in the forgery, whilst not 
refusing to enjoy the fruit of it ; feeling secure enough if 
they were sheltered from accusations, from witnesses and 
the laws. Let them remember that they have God to witness, 
that is {as I understand it) their otm conscience (Cicero). 

Virtue is a very vain and frivolous thing, if it derives its 
recommendation from glory. In vain should we undertake 
to make it keep its place apart, and separate it from for- 
tune ; for what can be more fortuitous than reputation 1 
Truly Fortune rules over all things ; she sheds a lustre on 
things, or obscures them, according to her own caprice rather 
than their merits (Sallust). 

It is purely the work of Fortune if actions are seen and 
become known. It is chance in its heedlessness that fastens 
glory upon us. I have often seen her marching in front of 
merit, and often outpacing merit by a long distance. The 
man who first thought of likening glory to a shadow made 
a better comparison than he was aware of. They are both 
pre-eminently empty of substance. The shadow too some- 
times goes ahead of the body, and sometimes greatly ex- 
ceeds it in length. 

If you teach the nobility to seek in valour only honour, as 
if nothing were virtuous unless noised abroad (Qcero), what 
do you gain thereby except that you instruct them never 
to run into danger unless they are seen, and to take very 
good care that they have witnesses to carry news of their 
valour ; whilst they may have a thousand occasions to act 
bravely without being observed ? How many noble deeds 
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of individuals are buried in the throng of battle ! Should 
any one in such a fray waste his time in checking the actions 
of others he cannot be very busy himself, and in giving 
testimony of his comrades’ behaviour he would be furnishing 
evidence against himself. The wise a nd truly great soul places 
honour^ which is the chief aim of our nature, in deeds and not 
in glory (Qcero). 

All the fame I look for in life is to have lived it tranquilly ; 
tranquilly not as Metrodorus, or Arcesilaus, or Aristippus, 
understood it, but as I understand it. Since Philosophy has 
been unable to discover any way to tranquillity that is good 
for all, let every one seek it for himseK. 

To what do Ca^ar and Alexander owe the infinite great- 
ness of their renown, if not to Fortune ? How many men 
has she not snuffed out in the beginning of their career, of 
whom we have no knowledge, who brought to their work 
the same courage as they, but whose ill luck stopped them 
short at the very birth of their enterprises ? In the course 
of the many and extreme dangers to w'hich he was exposed, 
I do not remember having read that Caesar was ever 
wounded.^ A thousand have fallen in lesser dangers than 
the least of those he passed through. 

An endless number of noble deeds must be lost for want 
of witnesses, before one turns to account. A man is not 
always at the top of a breach, or in the forefront of an army, 
ia the sight of his general, as on a stage. He is taken un- 
awares between the hedge and the ditch ; he must tempt 
fortune in attacking a hen-roost ; he must dislodge four 
wretched musketeers out of a barn ; he must separate from 
his company, and attack on his own account, as necessity 
provides the occasion. And if we look into the matter, we 
shall find by experience that the least brilliant occasions 
happen to be the most dangerous ; and that in the wars of 
our own times more good men have been lost on slight and 
imimportant occasions, and in disputing some paltry fort, 
than in worthy and honourable places. 

He who thinks his death wasted except on some signal 
occasion, instead of throwing a lustre on his death, is 
more likely to cast a shadow over his Hfe ; in the meantime 

^ The edition of 1588 adds these words : * but I know very well that 
that is said of Hannibal and of Scanderbeg ; ’ i. e., that they were never 
wounded. 
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allowing many a fitting opportunity for Tenturing his life to 
escape him. And there is lustre enough in every fitting 
opportunity, each man’s conscience sufficiently trumpeting 
them. Our glory is the testimony of our conscience (Saint 
Paul). 

He who is only good because his goodness will be known, 
and because he vill be the better thought of after it is 
known ; he who will only do good on condition of his good- 
ne^ coming to the knowledge of men, is not one from whom 
much service is to be expected. 

The remnant of the winter, he with shield 
And spear achieved things worthy to be shown, 

I ween ; but these were then so well concealed. 

It is no fault of mine they were not blown ; 

For good Orlando was in fighting field 
Prompter to do than make his prowess known. 

Nor e’er was bruited action of the knight, 

Save when some faithful witness was in sight. (Aeiosto.) 

A man must go to the wars as a matter of duty, and 
expect this reward which cannot fail every noble deed, 
however hidden it may be, or even a valiant thought, that 
is, the inward satisfaction that a well-regulated conscience 
reaps from well-doing. A man must be valiant for himself 
and for the advantage he derives from having his courage 
firmly based, and secure against the assaults of Fortune : 

Worth, all indifferent to the spurns 
Of vulgar souls profane, 

The honours wears it proudly earns. 

Unclouded by a stain ; 

Nor grasps nor lays the fasces down 
As fickle mobs applaud or jfrown. (Hoeacb.) 

Nor for outward show must our soul play her part, but 
within ourselves, where no eyes hut our own can penetrate. 
There she will shelter us from the fear of death, of pain, and 
even of shame ; there she will arm us against the loss of our 
children, of our friends and fortunes, and when opportunity 
offers, she will also lead us on to the hazards of war ; not 
for any profit, but for the beauty attached to virtue (Cicero). 
This is a much greater gain, and much more worthy of being 
coveted and hoped for, than honour and glory, which are no 
more than a favourable judgement passed upon us by 
others. 
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We must needs select a dozen men out of a whole nation 
to decide a question about an acre of land ; and the judge- 
ment of our inclinations and actions, the most difficult and 
important matter that can be, we refer to the voice of the 
people, to the rabble, the mother of ignorance, injustice, and 
fickleness. Is it reasonable to make the life of a wise man 
dependent on the judgement of fools ? Can anything be 
more foolish than to rate highly as a body those whom singly we 
despise? (Cicero). Whoever aims at pleasing them will 
never have done ; it is a butt we can neither see nor hit. 
Nothing can be so little counted upoyi as the mind of the 
multitude (Livy), 

Demetrius said wittily of the voice of the people that he 
set no more store by that which issued from above than on 
that which issued from below. Cicero goes still farther : 
My opinion is that, though a thing be not disgraceful in itself, 
it cannot be free from suspicion when it is commended by the 
multitude. 

No skill, no mental cunning, could direct our steps to 
follow so misleading and erratic a guide. In this windy 
chaos of rumours, reports, and vulgar opinions, in which we 
are blown about, we can fix upon no road that is likely to 
lead anywhere. 

Let us set up a goal that is not so unsteady and wavering ; 
let us consistently follow reason. Let public approval then 
follow us, if it will ; and, as it is entirely dependent on 
chance, we have no more reason to expect it by any other 
way rather than that. Even should I not follow the straight 
road for its straightness, I should follow it because I had 
learned by experience that at the end of the reckoning it is 
usually the happiest and most profitable. Providence has 
given this gift to mortals, that honesty is the best policy 
(Quintilian). The ancient mariner spoke thus to Neptune 
in a great storm : ' 0 God, you can save me iE you wiH, and 
if you will you can destroy me ; yet will I always keep my 
rudder straight.’ 

In my time I have seen a thousand supple-minded, 
double-faced, and equivocating men whom nobody doubted 
to he more worldly-wise than myself, and who were lost 
where I was saved : 

I laughed to see that wit no better sped. (Ovin> altered.) 

a 
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Paulus Emilitis, on setting out upon his famous expedition 
against Macedonia, especially warned the people of Rome 
‘ to restrain their tongues during his absence with regard to 
his actions What a disturbing element in great affairs is 
freedom of opinion ! seeing that not every one has the 
firmness of Fabius who, in face of the hostile and abusive 
tongue of the people, suffered his authority to be pulled 
to pieces by the idle fancies of men rather than carry out 
his charge less well, with a favourable reputation and with 
the approval of the populace. 

There is naturally something indescribably pleasant in 
hearing oneself praised ; but we attach far too much im- 
portance to it : 

Pm not afraid of praise, I must confess. 

My heart is not of horn, but ne’ertbeless 
I must deny the only end and aim 
Of doing well is to hear men exclaim : 

‘ 0 worthy man, 0 noble deed I * (Peesitjs.) 

I care not so much what I am in the opLoion of others as 
what I am in my own. I would he rich of myself, and not 
by borrowing. Strangers see only actions and outside 
appearances. Any man can put on a bold face outside, though 
in a fever of fright within. They do not see my heart, they 
only see my countenance. 

With good reason do people denounce the hypocrisy we 
see in war-time ; for what is easier for the practised soldier 
than to shirk the dangers, and to bluster, although he may 
be but a faint-hearted fellow ? For the individual there are 
so many ways of avoiding risks, that we may deceive the 
world a thousand times before we are involved in a danger- 
ous undertaking ; and even then, finding ourselves en- 
tangled in it, we are well able for the time being to hide our 
game behind a bold face and brave words, though our heart 
be all in a tremble within. 

And if they had the use of Plato’s ring which made him 
invisible who wore it on his finger, by giving it a turn to- 
wards the palm of the hand, many people would often con- 
ceal themselves when they should show themselves most 
openly, and would be sorry to be placed in so honourable a 
position, where necessity must make them bold. 

None but knaves and liars can be charmed 
By groundless praise, by slanders be alarmed. (Hoeace.) 
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Thus we see how marvellously uncertain and doubtful are 
all those judgements that are founded on external appear- 
ance ; and no witness is so reliable as each man is to him- 
self. 

On those occasions how many camp-followers have we to 
share our glory ? When a man stands firm in an open 
trench, what more does he do than fifty wretched pioneers 
have done before him, in clearing the way and sheltering him 
with their bodies for a daily pay of twopence-halfpenny ? 

For if thick-headed Rome should aught condemn, 

Pay thou no heed, nor take upon thyself 

To mend her faulty scales. Go thine own way I (Persius,) 

To disperse and scatter our name into many mouths we 
call aggrandizing it ; we should like it to be favourably 
thought of, and profit by this aggrandizement ; that is the 
best excuse for this desire. But this craving is carried to 
so great an excess that many seek to become notorious in 
any way whatsoever. Trogus Pompeiua said of Herostra- 
tns, and livy of Manlius Capitolinua, that they were more 
ambitious of a world- wide than of a good reputation.^ It is 
a common fault. We are more anxious that people should 
talk about us, than how they talk about us ; it is enough if 
our name be on men’s lips, whether for good or evil. To be 
known seems in some sort to have our lives and duration in 
others* keeping. 

For my own part, I consider that I exist only in myself ; 
and of that other life of mine, which lies in the Imowledge of 
my friends, considering it naked and simply in itself, I Imow 
very well that I am sensible of no fruit or enjoyment from 
it, but by the vanity of a fantastic opinion. And when I am 
dead I shall be still less sensible of it ; and so I shall abso- 
lutely lose the enjoyment of the real advantages which 
sometimes accidentally attend it. I shall then have no 
handle by which to take hold of reputation, nor will it have 
any means of reachiug or touching me. 

For, supposing that I should expect my name to become 
famous : in the first place I have no name which I can 
sufi&ciently call my own. Of the two that I have, one is 

^ Herostratus successfully sought to gain immortality by burning the 
magnificent Temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Manlius was ambitious of becoming, by fair means or foul, the greatest 
man in Rome. 
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common to all my family, and indeed to other famiKes 
besides. There is a family mth. the surname of Montaigne at 
Paris and at ilontpellier, another in Brittany, another in 
Saintonge, who call themselves La Montaigne. The removal 
of a single syllable will so entangle our threads that I may 
share in their glory, and they perchance in my shame. And 
besides, my family formerly bore the surname Ey quern, a 
name which still attaches to a well-known house in England. 

As to my other name,^ anybody that pleases is at liberty 
to take it. So a street-porter may perhaps succeed to the 
honour that is due to me. And then, though I had a par- 
ticular mark to myself, what can it mark when I am no 
more ? Can it designate and bring into prominence a thing 
of no substance ? 

What though posterity should laud his name, 

The tomb will press no lighter on his bones. 

No violets will spring from his remains. (Peesius.) 

But of this I have spoken elsewhere.^ 

After aH, in a whole battle, in which ten thousand men 
are maimed or killed, not fifteen will be noticed. It must 
be some great and outstanding deed, or one that is acci- 
dently foUowed by important consequences, that will bring 
into prominence not merely a musketeer’s, but a general’s 
exploit. Eor to kill a man or two, or ten, to face death 
courageously, is indeed something for each one of us, for 
we hazard everything. But for the world they are such 
common and every-day occurrences, and it needs so many 
of the same kind to produce any noteworthy result, that we 
cannot expect to be particularly commended for them : 

That fate is shared by many, it is trite, 

As picked at random out of Fortune’s heap. (Juvenal.) 

Of so many myriads of valiant men who have died these 
la^ fifteen hundred years in Erance, with their weapons in 
their hands, not a himdred have come to our knowledge. 
The memory, not only of the leaders, but of the battles and 
victories, is buried. 

The happenings of more than half the world, for want of 
record, are confined to one spot, and vanish without dura- 
tion. If I possessed the knowledge of all unrecorded events, 

^ Michel. 

® In the chapter Of Names, in the First Book. 
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I tiiiiik I could very easily furnish examples of every kind 
that would supplant those that have been recorded. 

Why, even of the Romans and Greeks consider how few 
names have been handed down to us, in spite of the many 
rare and noble exploits they performed, and all their writers 
and witnesses 1 

Scarcely to our ears 

Floats through the ages a thin breath of Fame. (Vibgil.) 

It will be a wonder if, a hundred years hence, it is remem- 
bered in a general way that there were chdl wars in our 
time in France. 

The Lacedemonians, on entering into battle, sacrificed to 
the Muses, that their deeds mi^t be well and worthily 
written down, thinking it to be a divine and no common 
favour if their noble actions should find witnesses able to 
give them life and memory. 

Do we imagine that at every musket-shot we receive, and 
every danger we run into, there will suddenly appear a 
notary to record it ? And a hundred notaries besides may 
write them down, and their comments will endure only 
three days and be seen by nobody. 

We do not possess a thousandth part of the works of the 
ancients. Fortune has given them a shorter or longer life, 
according to her favour ; and, not having seen the re- 
mainder, we are at liberty to question whether those we 
have are not the worst. History is not written on every small 
trifle. A man must have been a leader and conquered an 
empire or a kingdom ; he must have won fifty-two pitched 
battles, and always with inferior numbers, like Caesar. Ten 
thousand good fellows and many great captains valiantly 
and courageously died in his service, whose names endured 
only as long as their wives and children lived : 

Whom Rumour doth iu darkness hide. (VrRGm.) 

Even those whose brave deeds we have witnessed, three 
months or three years after they axe left on the field of 
battle, are no more spoken of than if they had never been. 

If you consider, in due measure and proportion, the people 
and the deeds whose fame is preserved in the memory of 
books, you win find that there axe very few actions and very 
few persons in our time that may claim any right to suph 
fame. How many valorous men have we not seen to survive 
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their own reputation, men who have seen and suffered the 
honour and glory they had justly acquired in their younger 
days to he snuffed out in their presence 1 And for three years 
of this fanciful and imaginary life shall we throw away our 
real and essential life, and be plunged into a perpetual 
death ? The wise man sets up a much fairer and more 
fitting goal to such an important enterprise as life. The 
reward of a good deed is to have done it (Seneca). The fruit 
of a service is the service itself (Cicero). 

It would be excusable perhaps in a painter or any other 
artist, or even in a rhetorician or grammarian, to labour to 
make a name by his works ; but the actions of Virtue are 
too noble in themselves to seek any other reward but from 
their own worth, and especially to seek it in the vanity of 
human estimation. 

And yet if this erroneous notion is of such service to the 
community as to keep men within their duty ; if the people 
are thereby instigated to virtue ; if rulers are moved when 
they hear the world blessing the memory of Trajan and 
execrating that of Nero ; if it stirs them up to hear the 
name of that great scoundrel, once held in such fear and 
dread, freely cursed and reviled by the first schoolboy who 
attacks his memory ; let it wax bravely, and let us nourish 
it to the best of our power ! 

And Plato, employing every means to make his citizens 
tirtuous, advises them amongst other things not to despise 
the good repute and esteem of the people. He declares that 
by some divine inspiration it happens that even the wicked 
man is often able, not only by words but in thought, to 
distinguish rightly between the good and the bad. This 
great man and his schoolmaster^ are marvellously bold 
craftsmen in the art of bringing in the operations and revela- 
tions of the gods whenever the power of man fails ; after 
the example of the tragic poetSy who have recourse to a god 
when they are unable to unravd their plot (Cicero). That is 
perhaps why Timon called him abusively ' the great forger 
of miracles 

Since man, on account of bis shortcomings, will not be 
satisfied with good money, let us also pay him in spurious 
coin. This expedient has been practised by all the law- 
givers ; and there is no body of laws that is not mixed up 
^ Socrates, 
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with some empty ceremonies or l3nng legends, to serve as 
a curb to keep the people to their duties. For this reason 
it is that to most legislators is given a fabulous origin and 
beginning, -^ith a wealth of mysteries and superstitions. It 
is this that has brought spurious religions into credit, and 
made them to be countenanced by men of intelligence. For 
this reason too did Xuma and Sertorius, the better to impose 
on the credulity of their people, feed them with this foolish 
idea, the one that the nymph Egeria, the other that a white 
fawn, conveyed to them from the gods all the decisions they 
adopted. 

And the same authority that Xuma claimed for hk laws, 
on the pretence of being patronized by the aforesaid god- 
dess, Zoroaster, the legislator of the Bactrians and Persians, 
claimed for his, in the name of the god Oromazis ; Trisme- 
gistus of the Egyptians, in the name of Mercury ; Zamolxis 
of the Scythians, in the name of Vesta ; Charondas of the 
Chalcidians, of Saturn ; !Minos of the Candiots, of J upiter ; 
Lycurgus of the Lacedemonians, of Apollo ; Draco and 
Solon of the Athenians, of Minerva. So every code of laws 
has a god as its fountain-head ; falsely so the others, but 
truly so that which Moses established for the people of 
Judea when they were come out of Egypt. 

The rehgion of the Bedouins, as the Lord of JoinviUe tells 
us, taught, among other things, that the soul of any one of 
them who died for his prince entered into another body 
that was happier, stronger, and handsomer than the first. 
This belief made them much more ready to risk their lives : 

They covet wounds and seek their deaths ; ’tis base 

To save a life so soon to come again. (Lugak.) 

There we see a very wholesome belief, however groundless 
it may be. Every nation has many examples of the 
same kind. But this subject would deserve an essay by 
itself. 

To add a few more words on my first theme, neither 
will I advise the ladies to call their duty honour. ^ Iti 
ofdindry pcbrlcLThce thcd only is caUed honouToble which enjoys 
pojpular favour (Cicero). Their duty is the pith, their honour 
is but the rind. Xor do I advise them to ^ve us this excuse 
for payment of their refusal. For I take it for granted that 
their intentions, their desire, and their will, with which 
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honour has nothing to do, since they do not appear on the 
surface, are still better regulated than their deeds : 

She sins who but abstains from fear of sin. (Ovm.) 

Towards God and the conscience the desire would be as 
great an offence as the deed. And, besides, they are actions 
which are of themselves hidden and secret ; it would be 
very easy to keep an action, on which honour depends, from 
the knowledge of others, if they had no other consideration 
for their duty and the affection in which they hold their 
chastity for its own sake. 

Every woman of honour will choose to lose her honour 
rather than her conscience. 

CHAPTER 17 
OE PRJ^IIMPTION 

T here is another kind of glory which is to have too 
high an opinion of our own worth. It is an un thinkin g 
self-love which we nourish, and which makes us appear to 
ourselves other than we are ; like the passion of love, which 
lends charm and beauty to the object it embraces, which 
disturbs and corrupts the judgement of the man in love, 
and makes him t hink his lady other and more perfect than 
she is. 

Yet I would not have a man, through fear of sinning in 
that direction, mis-know himself, and think h i ms elf worse 
than he is ; the judgement should maintam its rights always 
and everywhere. It is right that here, as in all things, he 
should see what the truth sets before him. If he is a Caesar, 
let him boldly think himseff the greatest general the world 
has seen. 

We are all convention ; conventions carry us away, and 
we neglect the substance of things. We hang on to the 
branches, and leave the trunk and body. We have taught 
the ladies to blush at the mere mention of things they have 
no fear of doiag. We dare not call our members by their 
right names, yet we are not afraid to employ them in all kinds 
of debauchery. Convention forbids our expressing in words 
things that are allowed and natural, and we obey her. 
Reason forbids our doing illicit and wicked things, and 
' Vainglory. 
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nobody obeys her. Here I am fettered by the laws of 
conTention ; for she allows a man to speak neither well 
nor ill of himseh. We will leave her alone for the time being. 

The man whom Fortune {call it good or ill, as you please) 
has enabled to live in some position of eminence may by 
his public actions testify to what he is. But he who is only 
one of the herd (and of whom no man will speak unless he 
speak of himself) is to be excused if he has the hardihood 
to speak of himself, especially to those who are interested 
in knowing him, after the example of Luciiius ; 

As unto loyal friends and tried 
He to his notebook would confide 
His secrets; thither taming still, 

Went Fortune with him weU or ill ; 

Hence all the old man’s life is known 
As on a Totive tablet shown. (Horace.) 

He committed to his paper his actions and thoughts, and 
there portrayed himself as he felt himself to be. did 
any one doubt the honesty or question the motives of Eutilivs 
or Scaurus in writing their memoirs (Tacitus). 

So I remember that, from my tenderest childhood, there 
was observed in me a certain indefinable carriage of the 
body and certain gestures which testified to some empty and 
silly pride. 

I may say this, in the fimt place, that there is no harm 
in certain. qualities and propensities which are so much 
a part of ourselves that we have no means of perceiving 
and recognizing them. And of such natural inclinations 
the body may easily, without our knowledge or consent, 
retain a certain bent. 

It was a kind of affectation sorting with his beauty that 
made Alexander carry his head a little on one side, and 
caused Alcibiades to lisp. Julius Caesar used to scratch 
his head with one finger, which is the action of a man fuU 
of troubl^ome thoughts ; and Cicero, I think, was wont to 
wrinkle hia nose, wMch is a sign of a scornful disposition. 
Such motions may arise without our noticing them. 

Others there are that do not come naturally, of which 
I win not speak, such as our bows and salutations, whereby 
one gains credit, wrongfully for the most part, for being 
very humble and polite ; a man may be humble through 
vainglory. I am rather prodigal of bonnetings, especially 
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in summerj and never take a salute without returning it, 
whatever the rank of the person, unless he be in my pay. 

I could wish that some princes I know would be more 
sparing and discriminating in dispensing these marks of 
courtesy. For, thus unwisely bestowed, they are thrown 
away ; if they are given without respect of persons, they 
lose their ejffect. 

Among different kinds of irregular deportment let us not 
forget the haughty bearing of the Emperor Constantins, 
who in public always held his head erect, without turning 
it or bending it this way or that way, not even to look at 
those who saluted him from the side ; keepmg his body 
rigid and motionless in spite of the joltiug of his coach, and 
daring neither to spit, blow his nose, nor wipe his face before 
the people. 

I do not know whether those gestures they remarked in 
me were of this first kind, and whether I had indeed some 
hidden propensity to the fault in question, as may well have 
been the case. And I cannot answer for the motions of my 
body ; but as regards the motions of the soul, I will here 
confess what I think about myself. 

This vainglory consists of two parts, namely, To think 
too highly of ourselves, and Not to think highly enough 
of other people. With regard to the one, I think that in 
the first place these considerations should be taken into 
account ; 

That I feel oppre^ed by an error of the soul, which 
displeases me, both as being unjust, and still more as being 
troublesome, I try to correct it, but eradicate it I cannot. 
This fault is that the mere fact of possessing a thing makes 
me undervalue it, and that I attach too high a value to 
things that are not mine, that belong to another and are 
out of my reach. Tins habit of mind is very common. As 
the privileged authority which men have over their wives 
makes some regard their own, and some fathers their 
children, with a wicked disdain ; so it is with me, and of 
two works that are equal I should always think less of my 
own. It is not so much that zeal for my progress and 
improvement disturbs my judgement and prevents my 
being satisfied with myself, as that the fact of being 
master of itself breeds contempt of what we hold and 
control. 
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The govemmente, customs, and languages of distant 
countries are my delight ; and I am aware that Latin, by 
reason of its dignity, fascinates me more than it should, 
as it does boys and the common sort of people. My neigh- 
bour’s husbandry, his house, his horse, though no better 
than my own, I value more than my own, just because they 
are not mine. I am besides very ignorant of my own 
affairs. I admire the cheerful self-assurance and optimism 
of other people, whilst there is scarcely anything I am sure 
of knowing, or that I can answer for being able to do. 
I have no exact idea in advance of the means at my dis- 
posal, and only know of them after the event. I am as 
doubtful of myself as of everything else ; whence it comes 
that if I happen to succeed in any business, I attribute it 
more to my luck than to my ability, seeing that in all my 
plans I am haphazard and diffident. 

So another general characteristic of mine is this, that of 
all the estimates of mankind in the gross expressed by the 
ancient writers, I most readily embrace and most strongly 
adhere to those that are most contemptuous, most humili- 
ating and most crushing. To me Philosophy never seems to 
have so easy a game as when she attacl^ our presumption 
and vanity, when she sincerely admits her own indecision, 
weakness, and ignorance. It seems to me that the nursing- 
mother of the most erroneous ideas, both of men in general 
and of the individual, is the exaggerated opinion man has 
of himself. 

Those men who bestraddle the epicycle of Mercury and 
see so far into the heavens get on my nerves.^ Por when in 
my studies, whose subject is Man, I find so great a variety 
of opinions, so inextricable a maze of obscurities one on top 
of the other, so great variance and uncertainty in the very 
school of Wisdom, you may judge (since those men have 
been unable to agree m their knowledge of themselves and 
their own condition, which is ever present to their eyes, 
which is within them ; since they do not know how those 
things move which they themselves set in motion, nor 
how to describe and explain the springs of action which 
they themselves hold and manage), you may imagine, 
I say, how far I can believe them when they explain the 
causes of the flow and ehh of the river Nile. The curiority 
^ Lit., pull out my teeth. 
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to know things has been given to man for a scourge, says 
Holy Scripture.^ 

But to come to my own particular case, I think it would 
be very difficult to 5ind a man who has a smaller opinion 
of himself, nay, a man who has a smaller opinion of me, 
than I have of myself. 

I regard myself as a very ordinary person, except in this 
respect, that I do regard myself in that light. I plead 
guilty to the meanest and commonest defects ; I neither 
disclaim nor excuse them. The only value that I set upon 
myself is that I know my own value. 

if I have any vainglory, it is superficially poured upon 
me, through the treachery of my nature, and has not so 
much body that my judgement can perceive it; I am 
sprinkled but not dyed with it. 

For indeed, with regard to intellectual achievements of 
any kind, I never produced anything that filled me with 
satisfaction. And the approval of others does not repay 
me. My taste is delicate and hard to please, and especially 
with regard to my own work. I continually repudiate 
myseK, and feel myself at all times fluctuating and bending 
by reason of my w'eakness. I have nothing of my own that 
satisfies my judgement. My sight is clear and normal 
enough, hut when at work it becomes blurred. 

Tlfis I experience most evidently in the case of poetry. 
I am extremely fond of it, and I can form a pretty good 
judgement of others’ work ; but when I try to set my hand 
to it I am indeed but a child, and the result is something 
I cannot tolerate. We may play the fool in anything else, 
but not in poetry : 

For Gods and men and booksellers refuse 
To countenance a mediocre Muse. (Hoeace.) 

Would to Heaven that these lines were inscribed over 
the doors of all our printers’ shops, to forbid the entrance 
of so many versifiers I 

None more conceited than a sorry poet. (Maetiax.) 

Why are not our people like this ? Dionysius the father 
valued nothing of his so highly as his poetry. At the season 
of the Olympian games, with chariots surpassing all others 

^ A translation of one of the Latin sentences inscribed on ihe ceiling 
in Montaigne’s library. 
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in magnificence, he also sent poets and musicians to present 
his Ters^, together with tents and pavilions royally gilt 
and tapestried. When they began to recite his lines, the 
charm and excellence of the delivery at first attracted the 
attention of the people ; but after considering the inanity 
of the composition, they first showed disdain, then, be- 
coming more and more exasperated, they soon fell into 
a fury and angrily rushed his tents and tore them all in 
pieces. And when his chariots faded to make a show in 
the races, and the vessel which carried back bis people 
missed the coast of Sicdy and was driven before the gale 
and dashed against the rocks at Tarentum, they took it for 
a certain sign that the gods, like themselves, were incensed 
against the badness of his poem. And even the sailors who 
escaped from the shipwTeck backed up the opinion of the 
people, with which also the oracle that predicted his death 
seemed in some sort to agree. 

This was to the efiect ' that Dionysius should be near his 
end when he had vanquished those who were better than 
himself h These he interpreted to be the Carthaginians, 
whose forces were greater than his own. Being at war with 
them he often dodged the victory, or qualifi^ it, in order 
not to incur the fate intended by that oracle. But he mis- 
understood it ; for the God was thinking of the occasion when, 
by favour and injustice, he gained the advantage at Athens 
over the tragic poets who were better than he, and in compe- 
tition with whom he had his play, called ' The Leneians 
acted. He died immediately after this victory, partly in 
consequence of the excessive joy he felt at his success. 

What I find tolerable in my own work is not so reaJly 
and in itself, but by comparison with other and worse 
things which I observe to be well received. I envy the 
happiness of those who are able to rejoice and find a satis- 
faction in their productions ; for that is an easy way of 
indulging oneself, since the source of our pleasure is in 
ourselves, especially if we are strong in our seK-conceit. 

I know a poet against whom everybody, the strong and 
the weak, in the crowd and in the chamber, against whom 

^ Not q-Qite accTixate. The play had another name, but was acted at 
the Leneian games. As to Dionysius’s death, it was not the excessive joy, 
but the deep potations with which he celebrated his victory, that brong^ht 
it on. 
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heaven and earth cry out that he is no poet. For all that 
he will not abate a jot of the measure to which he has cut 
himself ; ever beginning again, ever persisting, ever recon- 
sidering, he is all the stronger and more stubborn in his 
good opinion of himself for being the only one who holds it. 

My works are so far from pleasing me that, as often as 
I peruse them, so often do they annoy me : 

When I re-read I blush at what I’ve written ; 

For many things I see which even I, 

Being judge, account hut fit to be erased. (Ovid.) 

I have always an idea in my mind, a sort of blurred 
picture, which shows me, as in a dream, a better form than 
that I have framed ; but I cannot grasp it and turn it to 
account. And yet that idea is but on a middle plane. 
From this I conclude that the productions of those great 
and fertile minds of the past are very far beyond the utmost 
stretch of my imagination and desire. Their writings not 
only satisfy me to the full, but they excite my astonished 
and rapturous admiration. I see and appreciate their 
beauty, if not so far as they are capable of being appreciated, 
at least so far that I cannot possibly aspire to equal them. 

Whatever I take in hand, I owe a sacrifice to the Graces, 
as Plutarch says of some one, to conciliate their favour : 

If anytMng should please that I indite, 

Into men’s minds if it infuse delight, 

I owe it to the charming Graces. (Poet unknown,) 

But they always leave me in the lurch. All that I write 
is rude ; it lacks grace and beauty. I am unable to make 
the most of things. My style adds nothing to the matter.^ 
Therefore I need a strong matter, with plenty of grip, and 
one that shines by its own Light. When I take up a popular 
theme and one of a more sprightly nature, I do so in obedi- 
ence to my own instinct, as I do not affect a solemn and 
gloomy wisdom, Kke the world in general ; to enliven my- 
self, not my style, which is rather suited to a grave and 
austere subject (at least if I may call that a style which is 
a way of speaking without form or rule, a popular jargon, 

* A commentator points out that Montaigne here seems to flatly 
contradict what he said in another place : ‘ Do not look to the matter, 
but to the shape that I give it. My humour is to regard the form more 
than the substance.’ 
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proceeding without definitions, mthout divisions, without 
conclusions, hazy, like that of Amafanius and Rabirius),^ 

I can neither please, nor delight, nor tickle. The best 
story in the world becomes dull and dry by my handling. 
I can only speak in real earnest and am entirely without 
that facility which I observe in many of my friends of 
entertaining any chance people and keeping a whole com- 
pany amus^, or of holding the attention of a prince with 
all kinds of small talk, without boring him. Those people 
never run short of matter, by reason of their gift in la5dng 
hold of the first that comes to hand, and adapting it to the 
humour and capacity of those they are talking with. 

Princes are not very fond of serious talk ; nor am I of 
telling stories. The first and most obvious arguments, 
which are usually the most readily accepted, I am unable 
to hit upon ; a poor preacher for the gentry 1 When once 
I start a subject I am apt to exhaust it. 

Cicero thinks that in philosophical treatises the most 
difficult part is the exordium. If that be so, I confine 
myself to the conclusion. 

And yet we must tune the string to every kind of note ; 
and the sharpest is that which comes least often into play. 
It needs at least as much perfection to develop an empty 
theme as to sustain a weighty one. At times one needs to 
handle a matter superficially, at other times to dig deeply 
into it. I know well that most people keep to that lower 
stage, being unable to see beneath the outer riad. But 
I also know that the greatest masters, both Xenophon and 
Plato, often unbend and employ that lower and popular 
manner of speaking and treating of matters, enhancing them 
however with the charm that never fails them. 

Now in my style there is no ease and polish ; it is harsh 
and disdainful, disposed to be free and unrestrained. And 
as such it flatters my inclination, if not my judgement. 
But I am very sensible of the fact that I sometimes allow 
myself to go too far, and that by endeavouring to avoid art 
and affectation, I drop into them on another side : 

I grow obscure in trying to be brief. (Horace.) 

Plato says that length and brevity are not qualities that 
either take from or give value to style. 

^ Two men mentioned by Cicero. The former was one of the earlier 
Roman writers of the Epicurean school. Of the latter nothing is known. 
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I could not, though I tried, attain to that even, smooth 
and correct style of other writers. And, although the 
concise and rhythmic style of Sallust best suits my humour, 
yet I find Caesar both greater and less easy to copy. And 
if my inclination prompts me rather to imitate the style of 
Seneca, I have yet a higher estimation of that of Plutarch. 

As in doing, so also in speaking, I simply follow, my 
natural bent ; which is perhaps the reason why I am better 
at speaking than at writing. Movement and action put life 
into words, especially with those who, like me, move briskly 
and become heated. Demeanour, face, voice, attitude, and 
the gown may set off a speech, which in itself is mere 
twaddle. Messala complains, in Tacitus, of some tight 
garments or other worn in his time, and of the arrangement 
of the benches from which the orators had to speak, and 
which impaired their eloquence. 

My French is corrupt, both in pronunciation and in other 
respects, through the barbarism of my native place. I have 
never known a man of the hither provinces ^ whose native 
speech did not show a very perceptible twang, and offend 
purely French ears. Not however that I am very expert in 
my Perigord patois, for I can speak it no better than I can 
German. Nor do I much care ; for (Hke the other dialects 
around me, going from district to district, those of Poitou, 
Saintonge, .^goumois, Limoges, and Auvergne) it is a lan- 
guid, drawling, long-winded language. 

There is certainly above us, towards the mountains, a 
Gascon dialect which I consider singularly fine, blunt, con- 
cise, expressive, and indeed a more virile and soldier-like 
language than any I know ; as sinewy, forcible, and direct as 
the French is graceful, neat, and fluent. 

As for Latin, which was given me for my mother-tongue, 
I have, through want of practice, lost the ready use of it 
in speaking ; nay, in writing too, though at one time I 
could be called a master-hand at it. There you may see how 
much I fall short in that direction. 

Beauty is a highly commendable quality in human inter- 
course. It is the first means of winning the favoirr of other 
people, and no man is so barbarous and surly as not to feel 
the attraction of it in some degree. The body has a great 
part in our being, and holds an eminent place in it ; hence 
^ i. e., south of the Charente, the boundary of the Languedoe, 
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ite structure and composition are well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

They are to blame who would disunite our two principal 
parts and keep them apart. They should on the contrary 
be coupled and Joined together. We should bid the soul, 
not to stand aside and entertain herself alone, not to despise 
and forsake the body (nor can she do so, except by some 
pretence and hypocrisy), but to become allied with him, to 
embrace him, cherish him, assist him, control him, advise 
him, correct Mm and bring him back when he goes astray ; 
in short marry Mm and become Ms spouse, that they may 
not appear to be pulling in different and opposite directions, 
but to live together in unity and harmony. 

Christians have a particular instruction concerning this 
bond. For they know that the divine Justice embraces this 
union and fellowsMp of body and soul, to the extent of 
making the body capable of everlasting rewards ; and that 
God looks at the actions of the whole man, and wills that 
he shall receive, as one whole, Ms punishment or his wage, 
according to his deserts. 

The Peripatetic school, of all sects the most sociable, 
makes this the sole care of Wisdom, to provide for and 
procure the common good of these two associated parts. 
And they point out that the other sects, through not giving 
sufficient consideration to this admixture, took sides, one 
for the body, another for the soul, with equal error on both 
sides ; and that they lost sight of their subject, wMch is 
Man, and their guide, wMch they generally admit to be 
Nature. 

It is probable that the first of human distinctions, and the 
fiust consideration wMch gave to some men a ju’e-eminence 
over others, was the advantage of beauty : 

They portioned out their flocks and fields, 

And gave to each according to his beauty, 

Or strength or sense. For beauty then was prized, 

And strength was valued. (LtrcEEmrs.) 

Well, I am a little below the middle height. This is not 
only an ugly defect, but it is also a disadvantage, especially 
in those who are in office and command. For the authority 
given by a fine presence and bodily dignity is lacking. 
C. Marius was unwilling to enlist soldiers under six feet. 
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The Courtier'^ is quite right when, in the gentleman he is 
training, he prefers a moderate stature rather than any 
other ; and objects to anything unusual that would make 
him too noticeable. But if he fails to be of the right middle 
height, I should prefer, in a military man, that he should 
exceed it. 

Little men, says Aristotle, are very pretty, but not hand- 
some ; and as a great soul connotes greatness, so a big and 
t-all b(^y connotes beauty. The Ethiopians and the Indians, 
he says, when they elected their kings or magistrates, had 
regard to the beauty and lofty stature of the candidates. 
They were right. For the sight of a tall and handsome 
leader marching at the head of his army inspires his followers 
with respect and his enemies with terror : 

Himself too Tumus, of surpassing mould. 

Amid the foremost moving, arais iu hand. 

By a whole head o’ertops them. (Vergil.) 

Our great, divine, and heavenly King, about whom every- 
thing should be carefully, religiously, and reverently re- 
marked, did not despise bodily advantages : thou art fairer 
than the children of men (Psalms) . And Plato desires beauty , 
as well as temperance and courage, in the guardians of has 
Republic. 

It is very humiliating, if you are standing among your 
servants, to be addressed with the question, ^ Where is your 
master ? ^ and to receive only the fag-end of a salute made 
to your secretary or your barber. As happened to poor 
Philopoemen.^ Being the first of his company to arrive at 
a house where he was expected, his hostess, who did not 
know him and received him rather coldly, made use of him 
to help her maids draw water and stir the fire against 
Philopoemen’s coming. When the gentlemen of his suite 
appeared, and caught him busily engaged in this pleasant 
occupation (for he had not failed to obey the lady’s orders), 
they asked him what he was doing there. ‘ I am paying 
the penalty of my ugliness,’ he replied. 

Other kinds of beauty are for the women ; beauty of 
stature is the only beauty of man. When a man is small, 
neither a broad and round forehead, nor clear and soft eyes, 

* TJie Courtier; see vol. i., p. 286. 

* Tlie 1580 edition has Phocion, with the remark, ‘ I can easily mistake 
a name, hut not the substance.’ 
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nor an average nose, nor small ears and mouth, nor white 
and regular teeth, nor a thick, smooth, auburn beard, nor 
curly hair, nor a properly rounded head, nor a fresh com- 
plexion, nor a pleasant face, nor an odourless body, nor a 
correct symmetry of limbs, will make him handsome. 

As to myself, I have a sturdy, thick-set figure ; my face 
is full without being fat ; my disposition between the jovial 
and the melancholy, moderately warm and sanguine ; 

My legs are stiff with bristles, 

And hair is on my chest. (Maetial.) 

I enjoyed a robust and vigorous health until I was well on 
in years, and was rarely troubled by illness. 

Such I was, for I am not portraying myself now that I 
have entered the avenues of old age, being long past forty : 

And now by slow degrees 

Years break my strength, my vigorous growth destroy, 

And drag me downward to a dull decay. (LrcRETirs.) 

Henceforth I shall be only half a man, and no longer 
myself. I escape and steal away from myseM every day : 

Then too the years they rob us, as they run. 

Of aU things we delight in, one by one. (Horace.) 

SkiU and agility I have never had ; and yet I am the son 
of a very nimble father, who retained his sprighthness to an 
extreme old age. He could scarcely find a man in his station 
of life to equal h i m in aU bodily exercises ; whilst I have 
hardly come across one who did not surpass me, except in 
r unnin g, at which I was middling good. Of music, either 
vocal, for which my voice is very ill-adapted, or instru- 
mental, they could never teach me anything. In dancing, 
tennis, wrestling, I was never able to acquire more than a 
very slight and ordinary skill ; in swimming, fencing, vault- 
ing, and leaping, none at all. 

My hands are so awkward, that I cannot even write 
legibly enough for myself ; so that I prefer to re-write what 
I have scribbled rather than give myself the trouble of 
deciphering it.^ And I can hardly read any better. I feel 

^ On this point we can at least flatly contradict Montaigne. His hand- 
writing, which is open to all the world to see, never gave anybody any 
trouble. 
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that I bore my listeners. Otherwise, a good scholar.^ I 
cannot fold a letter correctly, nor could I ever cut a pen, 
nor carve at table worth a rap, nor saddle and bridle a horse, 
nor properly carry a hawk and let it fly, nor speak with 
hound, hawk, or horse. 

In short, my bodily and mental faculties are very much 
on a par. There is no briskness, only perfect strength and 
vigour. I can stand hard work, but only when, it is volun- 
tary, and as long as my desire prompts me, 

Where the zest and the sport 

Makes the labour seem light, and the long hours short. (Horace.) 

Otherwise, unless I am allured by some pleasure, and have 
no guide escept my free will and inclination, I am good for 
nothing. For I have arrived at that stage when, excepting 
health and life, there is nothing for which I would bite my 
nails and that I would purchase at the price of mental 
torment and constraint : 

For all the sands and aU the golden wealth 
That shady Tagus rolls into the sea. (Juvenal.) 

Extremely idle, extremely independent, both by nature 
and habit, I would as willingly lend my blood as my pains. 

I have a soul that belongs wholly to itseK and is accus- 
tomed to go its own way. Having had, to this hour, neither 
master nor governor forced upon me, I have gone ahead as 
far as I pleased, and at my own pace. This has made me 
slack and unfit in the service of others, and of no use to any 
but myself. 

And, as far as I am concerned, there was no need to force 
my heavy, lazy, and do-nothing disposition. For, having 
enjoyed from my birth such a degree of fortune that I had 
reason to be satisfied with it [a reason, however, which a 
thousand others of my acquaintance would rather have used 
as a plank over which to pass in quest of fortune, worries, 
and anxieties] ; and being endow^ with as much sense as 
I felt I had occasion for, I have neither sought nor taken 
anything : 

^ A reminiscence of a weU-kQOWii line of Marot, who, after enumerating 
all his vices and shortcomin g s, ends up with 

Au demourant, le meilleur fils du monde, 

‘ otherwise, the best son in the world.’ 
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Fair winds we may not Imve, nor swelling sails. 

Yet neither have we always adverse gales. 

In strength, in worth, in influence, powers of mind, 

In rank and fortune though I were behind 

The very foremost, many yet there be 

That in their turn come 'lagging after me. (Horace.) 

A sufficiency was all I needed to make me content ; that, 
however, if rightly considered, implies a well-ordered state 
of mind, equally difficult in every station of life, and, as 
we see by experience, more often found with want than 
with plenty. Since, as with our other passions, the 
hunger for wealth is perhaps whetted more by its enjoyment 
than by its scarcity, and the virtue of moderation is rarer 
than that of patience. And all I needed was to enjoy in 
tranquillity the good things that God in his bounty placed 
in my hands. 

I have never fancied any kind of tiresome labour. I have 
hardly ever ^ had any but my own affairs to manage ; or, 
if I have, it has been on condition of managing them at my 
own times and in my own way, when they were committed 
to me by people who trusted me, who knew me and did not 
hustle me. For expert horsemen wiU get some service out 
of even a restive and broken- winded nag* 

Even in childhood my training was relaxed and free, and 
I was not subjected to a rigorous discipline. All this has 
produced in me a sensitive disposition that is impatient of 
anxieties ; to such a degree that I prefer any losses or 
irregularities that concern me to be kept from my know- 
ledge. I put down under the heading of my expenses what 
it costs me to feed and maintain my negligence ; 

Poor is the house wherein there ’s not a deal 

Which masters never miss, and varlet® steal (Horace.) 

I prefer not to take count of what I have, that I may be 
the less sensible of what I lose. I pray those that live with 
me, if they are wanting in attachment to me and treat me 
accordingly, to cheat me with all outward decency. For 
want of sufficient fortitude to endure the troubles, mis- 
fortunes, and crosses that we are Hable to, and being unable 
to keep up the strain of regulating and managing my affairs, 

^ The editions previous to that of 1588 had ‘ never % which was altered 
to ‘ hardly ever * after Montaigne had been Mayor of Bordeaux forfour 
years. 
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I leave myself entirely in the hands of Fortune, and to the 
best of my power foster this notion in myself, ' to be pre- 
pared for the worst in all things, and to resolve to bear that 
worst meekly and patiently.* For that alone do I strive ; 
that is the aim to which I direct all my thoughts. 

In face of a danger I do not so much consider how I shall 
escape it as how little it matters whether I escape it or not. 
Even though I should succumb, what would it matter ? 
Not being able to control events, I control myself ; and 
I adapt myself to them, if they do not adapt themselves to 
me. I am hardly cunning enough to dodge Fortune, to 
escape from her or to compel her, and wisely to direct and 
incline matters to serve my purpose. Still less have I the 
patience to suffer the hard and painful anxiety needed to 
do so. And the most painful position for me is to be kept in 
suspense in urgent affairs, and tossed between fear and hope. 

Deliberation, even in the most indifferent things, is a 
trouble to me ; and my mind is more put to it to suffer the 
various shocks and shakes of doubt and deliberation than 
to settle down and acquiesce in any course whatever, after 
the die is cast. My sleep has been disturbed by few pas- 
sions ; but the slightest deliberation will disturb it. So 
too, having the choice of ways, I generally avoid the steep 
and slippery hill-side, and take the high road, however deep 
the mud, where I can sink no lower, and feel secure. And 
I prefer a misfortune pure and simple, in which I am no 
longer tormented and worried after feeling certain that it 
cannot be mended ; and which at the first push plunges me 
directly into suffering : 

The ills that plague me most are those half -known. (Seneca.) 

When a thing has happened, I bear myself like a man ; 
when it has to be carried through, like a boy. The dread of 
falling throws me into a greater fever than the faU itself. 
The game is not worth the candle. The miser suffers more 
from his passion than the pauper, and the jealous man than 
the cuckold. And it is often better to lose your vineyard 
than to go to law about it. The lowest step is the firmest. 
There lies safety. There you have need but of yourself* 
There it is grounded and rests solely upon itself. 

Is there not something philosophical in the attitude of 
a certain gentleman who was weU-known ? He married 
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when he was well on in years, having spent his youth in 
convivial company ; moreover, great at telling merry tales. 
Eemembering how often he had had occasion to laugh at 
others who ‘ wore the horns he resolved to be safe and 
under cover, and married a woman w'hom he picked up in 
a place where any man could have what he needed for his 
money, and made a match of it with her. ‘ How d'ye do, 
ilistress Whore ? ’ — ‘ How d’ye do, Master Cuckold ? ’ And 
he was always ready to talk openly about his venture to 
anybody who came to see him, and so took the wind out 
of the sails of any would-be scandal-monger or tale-bearer, 
and the point off their sting. 

With regard to ambition, which is neighbour, or rather 
daughter, to presumption. Fortune, to advance me, would 
have had to come and take me by the hand. For I could 
never have gone to any trouble for an uncertain hope, or 
submitted to all the difficulties which attend those who try 
to push themselves into favour at the beginning of their 
career ; 

I will not purchase hope at any price. (TEBmfCE.) 

I cling to what I see and have, and keep the harbour well 
in view : 

Into the sea one oar I plunge, 

And with the other rake the sands. (Peopeetius.) 

And, besides, we seldom advance very far unless we first 
risk what we have. And I am of opinion that if we have 
sufficient to keep up the state we are born and accustomed 
to, it is foolish to let it go in the uncertain hope of increasing 
it. The man to whom Fortune has denied a foothold and 
the means of settling down into a calm and peaceful life, 
may he excused if he risks what he has, since in any case 
necessity sends him out to seek a living : 

In evil we must take the boldest step. (Seeeca.) 

And I could more readily excuse a younger son for scat- 
tering his portion to the winds, than one who has the honour 
of his family in his keeping, and cannot become necessitous 
except by his own fault. 

With the advice of my good friends in the past I have 
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found tiie shorter and easier way of being rid of that 
ambition and sitting still : 

^Vho would not win tLe palm of victory 

Without the sweat and dust of the arena ? (Hobace.) 

Besides, having a very sound judgement of my own 
powers, and knowing that I am not capable of great things, 
and remembering that saving of the late Chancellor Olivier 
that ' the French are like apes, climbing up a tree from 
branch to branch, and, having reached the topmost bough, 
showing their backsides ’ : 

’Tis base to take a load one cannot bear. 

And, fainting ’neath it, bend the knee and yield. (Peopebttcjs.) 

Even the irreproachable qualities I possess have been 
useless in this age. My easy-going ways would have been 
called slackness and weakness ; my fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness w^ould have been deemed scrupulous and squeam- 
ish, my frankness and independence troublesome, rash and 
inconsiderate. 

HI luck is of some good. It is not amiss to be bom in 
a very depraved age ; for, by comparison with others you 
may earn a cheap reputation for goodness. The man who 
in our days is only guilty of parricide and sacrilege is a good 
man, and an honourable : 

If now a friend do not deny a trust, 

If he restore a purse with all its rust, 

His faith is deemed prodigious, fit to be 
Enrolled in sacred books of Tuscany, 

Or celebrated by some sacrifice 

Of Iambs with garlands decked. (Juvekal.) 

And there never was a time and place when a ruler could 
expect a greater and more certain reward for goodness and 
justice. I shall be much mistaken if the first who makes it 
his business to push himself into favour and influence by 
that path, does not easily outstrip his fellows. Force and 
violence can do something, but not always everything. 

We see tradesmen, village justices, artisans, holding their 
own with the nobles in valour and military knowledge. 
They give a good accoxmt of themselves both in public 
battles and in private combats ; they fight, they defend 
cities in our wars. A Prince’s special qualities are eclipsed 
in this crowd. Let him shine by his humanity, his truth, 
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his loyalty, his moderation, and especially in his justice : 
marks rarely seen, unknown and banished. Only by the 
goodwill of the people can he carry out his functions ; and 
no other qualities gain their affection as do those, being much 
more beneficial to them than the others. There is nothing 
so pojgidar as goodness (Cicero). 

By this standard ^ I should be as great and out of the 
common as I am dwarf -like and common by the standard 
of some of the past ages, when, if no other stronger qualities 
concurred, it was usual to :^d a man moderate in his 
revenge, slow to resent an insult, religiously scrupulous in 
keeping his word, neither double-faced nor cunning, nor 
accommodating his faith to others’ wishes or to every 
occasion.^ Rather would I allow a transaction to break its 
neck than twist my words in order to further it. 

For, with regard to this new-fangled virtue of hypocrisy 
and dissimulation, which is now held in so great honour, 
I have a deadly hatred of it. Of all vices I know of none 
that gives more evidence of a mean and craven spirit. It 
shows a cowardly and servile disposition to disguise our- 
selves and hide behind a mask, and not to dare to show 
ourselves as we are. By that means the men of our day 
train themselves to perfidy. Being accustomed to speak 
untruths, they make no scruple of breaking their word. 

A generous heart should not belie its thoughts, but should 
be ready to show its inmost depths. It is either all good, 
or at least aU human. 

Aristotle regards it as the duty of a great soul to hate 
and love opeidy, to judge, to speak in all freedom, and, 
when the truth is in question, to pay no attention to the 
approval or disapproval of othem. 

Apollonius said it was for slaves to lie, and for free men 
to speak truth. 

That is the first and fundamental part of virtue. We 
must love her for herself. He who teUs the truth because 
he is obliged to do so, and because it serv^ his turn, and 
who is not afraid of telling an untruth when it is of no 
importance to anybody, is not truthful enough. 

^ i. e., by comparing myself \rith my contemporaries. 

* By these words Montaigne originally intended to characterize him- 
self- The earlier editions have : ‘ By this standard I should have been 
moderate in ny revenge, &c/ 
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My soul aaturally abominates a lie, and hates even to 
think one. I feel an in^^ard shame and a pricking remorse 
if one happens to escape me, as sometimes it does, if the 
occasion is unexpected and I am taken unawares. 

It is not always nece^ary to say everything ; that would 
be foolishness. But what we say should be what we think ; 
the contrary would be knavery. I do not know what 
advantage people expect who continually feign and dis- 
semble, except it be not to be beUeved even when they 
speak the truth. That may deceive men onoe or twice, 
but to make a profession of secrecy, and to boast, as some 
of our rulers have done, ' that they would throw their shirt 
into the fire, if it were privy to their real intentions ’ (which 
was a saying of the ancient Metellus of Maeedon) ; and 
‘ that the man who cannot dissemble cannot rule is to 
warn those who have to deal with them, that what they 
say is but lying and deceit. The more artful and cunning 
a man is the more is he hated and suspected, when he loses his 
reputation for honesty (Cicero). 

A man would be very simple who allowed himself to be 
beguiled either by the looks or the words of one who relies 
upon never being the same outside and within, as Tiberius 
did. And I cannot see how such people can share in human 
transactions, as they never utter anything that can be 
accepted as current coin. 

He who is disloyal to the truth is also disloyal to falsehood. 

Those men of our time who, in drawing up the duties 
of a Prince,^ considered only his advantage, without any 
regard for his good faith and conscience, might perhaps 
have been in the right, supposing the affairs of the Prince 
had been so disposed by Fortune that he could settle them 
once for aU by a single breach of faith. But that is not the 
way things happen. He often has occasion to enter upon 
the same transaction. He has to draw up more than one 
peace, more than one treaty, in his life. The gain which 
allures him to the first breach of faith (and gain is almost 
always the end in view, as it is of every other kind of 
villainy ; sacrilege, murder, rebellion, treachery, are all 
committed for profit of some kind or other), this first gain is 

^ A favonrite saying of Louis XI. The other was also attributed to 
Charles VUE. 

■ Macchiavelli, author of The Prince, and his followers. 
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followed by endless losses, and the Prince, after this esample 
of his faithlessness, is barred from every opportunity of 
treating and negotiating. 

When, during my boyhood, Solyman, of the Ottoman 
race, a race that is not over-scrupulous in the keeping of 
promises and pacts, after making a raid with his army on 
Otranto, was told that Mercurino de Gratinare and the 
inhabitants of Castro were kept prisoners after having 
surrendered the place, in contravention of the terms of 
capitulation, he sent word that they should be released ; for, 
as he said, having some other great enterprises on hand in 
those parts, such a breach of faith, although it might 
appear to be a present gain, would in the future bring upon 
him a disrepute and distrust of infinite prejudice. 

Now for my part, I would rather be a troublesome and 
indiscreet bore than a fawner and dissembler. 

I allow that there may be a little touch of pride and 
obstinacy mixed with my integrity and candour, that takes 
no consideration of others. And metbinks I tend to grow 
a little more outspoken where I should be less so, and that, 
where I should show the more respect, I become the more 
heated in upholding my opinion. It may also be that, 
for want of tact, I let Nature have her own way. Using 
the same freedom of speech and demeanour with men in high 
position that I have used in my own house, I am sensible 
of how mnch it inclines to indiscretion and incivility. But, 
besides that I was bom that way, I am not quick-witted 
enough to dodge a sudden question, and escape by some 
shift, or to invent a truth. Nor is my memory good enough 
to keep to a truth I have thus invent^, and I certainly lack 
the assurance to stick to it. 

Wherefore through feebleness I put on a bold face. 
I take refuge in candour and always say what I think, both 
by nature and design, leaving it to Fortune to guide the 
issue. 

Aristippus said that the best fruit he had gathered from 
Philosophy was that he ^oke freely and openly to every 
man. 

The memory is a wonderfully serviceable implement, 
without which the judgement does its duty very laboriously ; 
in me it is entirely wanting. If a matter is expounded to 
me, it must be done piece-meal. For it is not in my power 
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to answer a proposition with several different heads. I can- 
not carry a message without noting it in my tablets. And 
if I have to make a long-winded speech of any importance, 
I am reduced to the poor and miserable necessity of getting 
by heart, word for word, what I have to say ; otherwise 
I should have neither method nor assurance, being afraid 
of my memory playing me a trick. But with this expedient 
I find it no less difficSt. It takes me three hours to learn 
three lines. And besides, in a composition of my own, the 
freedom and authority whith which I change the order 
and alter a word, continually varying the matter, makes it 
the more difficult to keep it in mind. 

Now, the more I distrust my memory the more muddled 
does she become ; she serves me best by chance, and I have 
to woo her unconcernedly. For if I hustle her she is put 
out ; when she once begins to totter, the more I sound her 
the more perplexed and entangled does she become. She 
waits upon me at her own time, not at mine. 

The same defect I find in my memory I find also in 
several other parts. I shun all command, obligation, and 
constraint. What at other times I can do easily and 
naturally I am unable to do if I strictly and expressly com- 
mand myself to do it. Even those parts of my body that 
have any particular freedom and authority over themselves 
sometimes refuse to obey me, if I intend them to do me 
a necessary service at a fixed time and place. They spurn 
such a compulsory and tyrannical order. They shrink 
through fear and spite, and become paralysed. 

One day, being m a place where it is considered a barbarous 
piece of discourtesy not to pledge those who invite you to 
drink, although they allowed me every freedom, I tried to 
play the part of a good boon companion, out of respect to 
the ladies who were of the company, according to the 
custom of the country.^ But there was compensation ; 
for, as I was preparing, under threats, to force myself 
beyond my habit and inclinatiou, my gullet became so 
stopped that I was unable to swallow a single drop, and was 
debarred from drinking even as much as I needed for my 
meal. And my thirst was fully quenched by the great 
amount of drink that my imagination had anticipated. 

^ Probably a reminiscence of bis travels, which took him through part 
of Germany. 
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TMs effect is most apparent in those who have the most 
powerful and vivid imagination ; yet it is natural, and 
there is no one who does not in some degree feel it. An 
eminent archer, who had been condemned to death, was 
offered the chance of saving his life if he would give a signal 
proof of his skill ; he declined to attempt it, fearing l^t the 
too great strain on his will might misdirect his aim, and 
that, instead of saving his life, he might also forfeit the 
reputation he had acquired in shooting with the bow. 

A man whc®e thoughts are elsewhere will not fail, when 
he is walking, to take every time the same number and 
length of steps, within an inch ; but if he gives his attention 
to measuring and counting them, he will find that what he 
did naturally and by chance he will not do so exactly by 
design. 

My library, which is a handsome one among country 
libraries, is situated at one comer of my house.^ If any- 
thing enters my head that I wish to look up or to write 
down there, I am obliged, for fear of its escaping me while 
merely crossing the courtyard, to communicate it to some 
other person. If, in speaking, I am so bold as to digress 
ever so little from the thread, I never fail to lose it ; for 
which reason I force myseK to be short, concise, and sparing 
of words. My servants I am obliged to call after the name 
of their occupation or their province,^ for I have great 
difficulty in remembering names. I can tell indeed that it 
has three syllables, that it has a harsh sound, that it begins 
or ends with such and such a letter. And t£ I should live 
long, I am not sure that I shall not forget my own name, 
as others have done. 

Messala Corvinus was two years without a trace of memory, 
and the same is said of George of Trebizond. And in my 
own interest I often reflect what kind of a life was theirs, 
and whether without this faculty I shall have enough left 
to support me in easy circumstances. And, if I look closely 
into the matter, I fear that this privation, if complete, will 
be attended with the loss of all the functions of the mind. 

^ More precisely, in a tower which forms an angle of the large court- 
yard, where it still stands. 

* This, however, appears to have been a common practice. In the 
comedies of Moliere and others we find such names of valets as Basque, 
Champagne, Picard, &c. 
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It is certain that the memory is the only receptacle, not only of 
Philosophy, but of all that concerns the conduct of life, and 
of all the arts (Cicero), 

I’m full of cracks, and leak out every way. (Teeence.) 

More than once it has happened to me to forget the 
watchword which I had given out three hours before, or 
received from another ; to forget where I had hidden my 
purse, whatever Cicero may say.^ I help myself to lose 
what I have carefully locked up. 

Memory is the receptacle and coffer of knowledge. Mine 
being so defective I have no great cause to complain if I know 
so little. I know in a general way the names of the arts, and of 
what they treat, but nothing more. I turn over the leaves 
of books ; I do not study them. What I retain of them 
I no longer recognize as another’s. Only my judgement 
has profited by the thoughts and ideas it has imbibed from 
them. The author, the place, the words, and other circum- 
stances, are immechately forgotten. 

And I am so eminent in forgetfulness that I forget my 
own writings and compositions no less than the rest. At 
every turn people quote my Essays to me without my 
being aware of it. If any one woidd know where to find 
the hnes and examples I have here accumulated, I should 
be at a great loss to tell him.^ And yet I have begged them 
only at weE-known and famous doors, not satisfied with 
their being rich unless they also came from rich and honour- 
able hands. Authority and reason there co-operate with 
one another. 

It will be no great wonder if my book foUows the fortime 
of other books, and if my memory loses its hold of what 
I write, as it does of what I read ; of what I give as weU as 
of what I receive. 

Besides the defect of memory I have others which greatly 
contribute to my ignorance. My mind is slow and blunt ; 
the least cloud will arrest its point, so that (for example) 
I never set it any problem, however easy, that it could 
unravel. Any idle subtlety will perplex me. Of games in 

^ ‘ I have never heard of any old man forgetting where he has hidden 
his treasure.’ — Cicero, Of Old Age. 

® Montaigne gave no references, and his editors, beginning with Mile 
de Goumay, have no doubt had great trouble in identifying the twelve 
hundred and more quotations. 
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wliicli the intellect has its part, as chess, cards, draughts, 
and others, I have only the rudest idea. 

My apprehension is slow and muddled ; but what it once 
grasps it grasps thoroughly, and embraces very closely, 
very deeply and very comprehensively, for as long as it 
does grasp it. I have a long, sound and perfect sight, but 
it is soon tired by work and becomes dim ; for which re^on 
I cannot converse for any length of time with my book 
except with another’s help. 

The younger Pliny will tell those who have not experienced 
it how important ^ is this delay to those who are fond of 
reading. 

No mind is so feeble and brute-like that it does not give 
plain evidence of some particular faculty ; none is so deeply 
buried but that it will start up at one place or another. 
And how it comes to pass that a mind that is blind and 
asleep to aU else is found to be clear, wide-awake, and 
excellmg all others in one particular direction, is a question 
for the masters. But the best minds are those which are 
far-reaching, open, and ready to embrace all things ; if not 
educated, at least capable of education. 

What I say is a condemnation of my own. For, whether 
from weakness or indifference (and I am fa«r from approving 
indifference to what lies at our feet, what we have in hand, 
what most nearly concerns the employment of our time), 
no mind is so absurdly ignorant as mine of many such 
ordinary things, of which it is a disgrace to be ignorant. 
I must relate a few examples. 

I was bom and bred in the country and among field- 
labourers ; I have had the business of husbandry in my 
own hands ever since my predecessors in the possession of 
the property I enjoy left me to succeed to it And yet 
I can add up neither with counters nor with a pen. Most 
of our coins are unknown to me.^ I cannot differentiate 

^ Perliaps Montaigne intended to say ‘ vexatious ’ (imporiun), and bad 
in mind an anecdote wMeh Pliny tells of bis uncle : ‘ I remember once, 
his reader having prononneed a word wrongly, somebody at the table 
made him repeat it ; upon which my uncle asked him if be understood 
it ? He ackiiowle(%ed that he did : ‘ Why then, said he, would you 
make him go back again ? We have lost, by this interruption, above ten 
lines ’ : so covetous was this great man of time. 

* It must be remembered Siat coinage was in Montaigne’s time not 
so simple as it is now. Every important city appears to have bad its own. 
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between one grain and another, either in the ground or in 
the barn, unless the difference be too glaring : and can 
scarcely distinguish between the cabbages and lettuces in 
my garden. I do not even know the names of the chief 
implements of husbandry, nor the rudest principles of 
agriculture, which the boys know. I know still less of the 
mechanical arts, of trade and merchandise, of the nature 
and diversity of fruits, wines, and foodstuffs, of training 
a hawk or physicking a horse or a hound. And, to com- 
plete my disgrace, only a month ago I was caught in igno- 
rance of the fact that leaven is used in making bread, and 
of the meaning of allowing wine to ferment. 

Somebody at Athens once conjectured an aptitude for 
mathematics in a man he saw cleverly arranging a load of 
brushwood and making it up into faggots. Truly in my 
case one could draw quite the opposite conclusion ; for give 
me a whole kitchen-battery and you will see me starving. 

From this outline of my confession you may imagine 
other things to my prejudice. But whatever I make myself 
out to be, provided it be such as I am, I attain my purpose. 
So I will not apologize for daring to put in WTiting such 
paltry and trivial details as these. The meanness of the 
subject ^ compels me to do it. You may condemn my pur- 
pose, but not my treatment of it, Mter all I see well 
enough, without being informed of the fact by another, 
how unimportant and w^orthless all this is, and how foolish 
my design. It is enough if my judgement is not put out, of 
which these are the essays : 

Be nosy, be all nose, till your nose appear 
So big that Atlas it refuse to bear ; 

Though even against Latinus you inveigh, 

Against my trifles you no more can say 
Than I have said myself. Then to what end 
Should you to render tooth for tooth contend ? 

You must have meat if you’d be full, my friend. 

Lose not your labour ; but on those that so 
Admire themselves your deadliest venom throw. 

That these things nothing are full well I know, (Maetial.) 

I am not obliged to refrain from saying absurd things, 
provided I do not deceive myself and know them to be such. 
And to trip knowingly is so usual with me that I seldom 

^ Meaning himself, as stated in earlier editions. 
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trip any other way ; I never trip by accident. It is a slight 
accusation to attribute my foolish actions to heedlessnese, 
since I cannot deny that I usually attribute my vicious 
actions to the same. 

One day at Bar-le-Duc I saw King Francis the Second 
being presented with a portrait which King Rend of Sicily 
had painted of himself, and sent to him to recall him to 
his memory. Why should not every one be allowed, in 
like manner, to portray himself with his pen, as he did with 
his brush ? I wiU not then omit also this scar, which is 
very unfit to be published : my want of resolution, a very 
serious drawback in transacting the business of the world. 
In dubious enterprises I am at a loss which side to take : 

Nor yes nor no my inmost heart will say. (Petkaech.) 

I can maintain an opinion, but I cannot choose one. 

For in human affairs, to whatever side we lean, we are 
confronted by many probabilities which confirm our opinions 
(and the philosopher Chrysippus said that he wished to 
learn of Zeno and Cleanthes, his masters, only their doc- 
trines, for, as to proofs and reasons, he could furnish enough 
himself) ; so, whichever way I turn, I can always provide 
myself with grounds and probabilities enough to keep me 
there. Hence I hold myseff in suspense, with freedom to 
choose, until the occasion urges me. And then, to confess 
the truth, I most often throw the feather into the wind, 
as the saying goes, and commit myself to the mercy of 
Fortune. A very slight turn and circumstance will carry 
me along : 

When the mind doubts and oscillates, 

A pin will turn the scales. (Terence.) 

The uncertainty of my judgement is so evenly balanced 
on most occasions, that I could readily decide it by a throw 
of the dice. And, when I ponder over our human dis- 
abilities, I note that even sacred history gives examples of 
that custom of leaving it to chance and Fortune to deter- 
mine the choice in doubtful cases : The lot fell upon Matthias 
(Acts). 

Human reason is a two-edged and dangerous sword. And 
even in the hand of Socrates, her most intimate and familiar 
friend, observe that it is a stick with many ends. 

Thus I am fitted only for following and am easily carried 

E 3 
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away with the crowd. I have not sufficient confidence in 
my own strength to take upon me to command and lead ; 
I am quite content to find my steps marked out by others. 
If I must run the risk of a doubtful choice, I prefer that 
it be under one who is more assured of his opinions, and 
espouses them more strongly, than I do mine, the ground 
and foundation of which I ^d to he very slippery. 

And yet I am not too easily imposed upon, since I perceive 
a like weakness in the contrary opinions. The mere habit of 
assenting seems to be dangerons and slippery (Cicero). 
Especially in political matters there is a large field for 
hesitation and conflict : 

As scales correct and pressed by equal weights, 

Xor rise, nor dip, but keep an even poise. (Tibcxlcs.) 

Macchiavelli’s reasons, for example, were sound enough 
for the subject they treated of, yet it was very easy to 
combat them ; and they who did so made it no less easy 
to combat theirs. In that kind of argument there can never 
be wanting matter for answers, rejoinders, replications, 
triplications, quadruplications,^ and that endless chain of 
disputes which our lavyers draw out to as great a length 
as they can in favour of law -suits : 

We lunge and parry, dodging in and out, 

Like Samnites at a tedious fencing-bout ; (Horace.) 

since the reasons have little other foundation than experi- 
ence, and human actions and passions take on such an 
endless variety of forms. 

A shrewd person of our days says that if, when our 
almanacs say cold, you say hot, and wet when they say 
dry, and always put the opposite of what they predict, you 
might lay a wager upon either event, without caring which 
side you take ; except in cases that admit of no uncertainty, 
as if you promised extreme heat at Christmas, or the 
rigours of -winter at Midsummer. 

I should say the same about these political controversies ; 
whatever part they set you to play, you will have as fair 
a prospect as your adversary, provided that you do not 
run counter to principles that are too solid and obvious. 
And yet, according to my way of thinking, in public matters 

^ DupllqiLes, ripliques, tripliques, like their English equivalents, seem 
to be legal terms. Montaigne goes one better and adds a quadrupUgue. 
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no course of proceeding is so bad. provided it have age and 
continuity to recommend it, but that it is better than 
change and uncertainty. Our morals are extremely corrupt, 
and wonderfully incline to the worse. Many of our laws 
and customs are barbarous and monstrous ; yet, by reason 
of the difficulty of improving our condition, and the danger 
of the whole State toppling to pieces, if I could put a spoke 
into our wheel and stop it at this point, I would do it with 
a light heart : 

No acts so foul and shameful could I tell, 

But that far worse remain behind. { Juvexal.) 

The worst thing I observe in our State is instabihtj ; our 
laws cannot, any more than our clothes, settle down to any 
fixed shape. It is very easy to condemn a government for 
its imperfection, for all mortal things are full of it. It is 
very easy to generate in a people a contempt for their 
ancient observances ; no man ever attempted it without 
succeeding. But many have come to grief in their attempt 
to establish a better state of things in place of what they 
have destroyed. 

I seldom consult my prudence in my conduct ; I generally 
allow myself to follow the ordinary routine of the world. 
Happy are the people who do what they are commanded 
better than they who command, without troubling their 
heads about reasons ; who allow themselves gently to roll 
according to the heavenly rolling. Obedience is never pure 
and simple in one who talks and argues. 

In fine, to return to myself, the only quality for which 
I take some credit to myself is that in which no man ever 
thought himself deficient. My self-approbation is common 
and vulgar, and shared by all ; for what man ever imagined 
he was lacking in Sense ? That would be a self-contra- 
dictory proposition. It is a disease that never exists where 
it is seen ; it is very strong and tenacious, but at the first 
glimmer the patient has of it it is seen through and dis- 
persed, as a thick fog is dispersed by the sunbeams. 

To accuse oneself in this case would be to excuse, and 
to condemn oneself would be to absolve. There never was 
a street-porter or any sUly woman who did not think they 
had enough sense for their needs. We are ready enough to 
acknowledge others to have the advantage ov^ us in 
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courage, bodily strength, experience, agility, beauty ; but 
the advantage in Judgement we yield to none. And we 
think we could have discovered the reasons which naturally 
occur to the mind of another, if we had adopted his point 
of view. 

We quite readily admit the learning, style, and such 
other qualities as we see in the works of another, if he 
excels us therein ; but regarding them as mere products of 
the understanding, each one of us thinks he could have 
discovered the same in himself. And he does not easily 
perceive the importance and difiScuIty of them, unless they 
be at an extreme and incomparable distance, and scarcely 
even then. 

[And he who could very clearly discern the height of 
another’s judgement would be able to raise his own to the 
same pitch.] 

So it is a kind of exercise for which I must expect very 
little praise and commendation, and a kind of composition 
which promises little reputation. 

And then, for whom do you write ? The scholars, to 
whom it falls to sit in judgement on books, value them only 
for their learning, and will admit no procedure in the mind 
but along the lines of art and erudition. If you have 
mistaken one of the Scipios for the other, can you say 
anything worth saying ? According to them, the man who 
is ignorant of Aristotle is at the same time ignorant of 
himself. Vulgar and common-place minds, on the other 
hand, cannot discern the charm and power of a lofty and 
elegant style. How, these two classes of people are in 
possession of the vrorld. The third class by whom it is 
your lot to he judged, that of men of naturally strong and 
weU-regulated intellect, is so small, that for that reason 
they have neither name nor position with us. It is time 
half wasted to aspire and endeavour to please them. 

It is commonly said that the fairest portion of her favours 
that Nature has given us is that of Sense ; for there is no 
man who is not contented with his share of it. Is not that 
reasonable ? He who should see beyond would see beyond 
his sight. 

I think my opinions are good and soimd ; but who does 
not think the same of his ? One of the best proofs I have 
of this is the small estimation in which I hold myseK. For 
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if I had not been very bure of those opinions they might 
easily have been led astray by the singular affection I bear 
myseK ; as one who concentrates it almost all upon himself, 
and does not squander much of it on others. All the love 
that others distribute among an infinite number of friends 
and acquaintances, upon their glory and their grandeur, 
I dedicate entirely to the tranquillity of my mind and to 
myseff. If any escapes me in other directions, it is not 
really with my deliberate consent : 

By instinct trained for seif to thrive and live. (Lucketius.) 

Well, I seem to be very bold in so persistently condemning 
my own littleness. It is indeed a subject on wHch I exercise 
my judgement as much as on any other. The world always 
looli over the way ; I turn my eyes inwards. There I foe 
them and keep them fixed. Every one looks in front of 
him ; I look within myseK. I have no business but with 
myseK, I continually reflect upon myseK, examine and 
analyse myseK. Other men, K they will but see it, always 
go abroad ; they always go stoight ahead : 

No man attempts to dive into himself. (Persius.) 

As for me, I revolve in myseK. 

This capacity which I have, whatever it may be worth, 
for sKting the truth, and my independence in not readily 
subjecting my beKef , I owe chiefly to myseK. For the most 
abiding and general ideas I have are those which, so to say, 
were born with me ; they are natural and entirely my own. 
When I begat them, with a strong and bold, but rather hazy 
and imperfect begetting, they were crude and simple ; 
I have since confirmed and established them with the 
authority of others, and the sound reasonmgs of those 
ancient writers with whom I found myseK to agree. They 
strengthened my hold upon them, and enabled me more 
fuKy to possess and enjoy them. 

Whilst all others seek to reco mm end themselves by an 
active and ready wit, I lay claim to steadiness ; the satis- 
faction they seek in conspicuous and signal deeds, or in 
some particular talent, I find in the order, the consistency, 
and moderation of my opinions and conduct. Now it is 
certain that, if anything in the world is becoming, it is a con" 
stant uniformity in our whole lives and particular actions ; 
which it is impossible we should ever maintain so long as we 
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run counter to our inclinations^ and follow after those of other 
people (Cicero). 

Here then you see to vhat degree I am guilty of what 
I called the j&rst kind of Presumption. Of the second, which 
consists in not having a sufficiently high opinion of others, 
I know not whether I can so fully exonerate myseK ; for, at 
whatever cost to myself, I am resolved to speak the truth. 

Whether it be perhaps that my continual intercourse 
with the habits of mind of the ancient writers, and the 
picture I have formed of those richly- endowed minds of the 
past, have put me out of humour with others, and with 
myself ; or that we do in truth live in an age which pro- 
duces only very indifferent things, the fact remains that 
I see nothing worthy of great admiration. At the same 
time I know few men so intimately that I am quaMed to 
pass judgement upon them ; and those with whom my 
station in life brings me most frequently into contact are, 
for the most part, men who pay little attention to their 
mental culture, and to whom the greatest blessing is 
honour, and valour the greatest perfection. 

Whatever I see that is &ae in others I am very ready to 
praise and esteem, Isay, I often express more admiration 
than I feel, and that is the extent to which I allow myself 
to be untruthful. For I am unable to originate anything 
untrue. I willingly testify to the laudable qualities I see 
in my friends, and of a foot of merit I generally make a foot 
and a haK, But attribute to them qualities they do not 
possess I cannot, nor can I openly defend their imper- 
fections. 

Even to my enemies I honestly concede the honour that 
is their due. My feehngs may change, but not my judge- 
ment. I do not confuse my animosity with other circum- 
stances that are foreign to it ; and I am so jealous of the 
independence of my judgement that I can very hardly part 
with it for any passion whatever. I do myself more injury 
by lying than I do the man about whom I lie. 

This laudable and generous custom has been observed 
in the Persian nation, that they speak of their deadly 
enemies, and at the same time wage war to the death with 
them, fairly and honourably, in so far as they deserve it 
by their valour. 

I know men enough who have divers fine qualities, the 
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one wit, the other courage, another skill, another conscience, 
another eloquence, one, one science, another, another. But 
as for a man great in all respects, combining all those fine 
qualities, or possessing one in so eminent a degree as to 
excite wonder or be comparable with those we honour in 
the past, it has not been my fortune to meet with him. 
The greatest I have known in the flesh. I mean for natural 
qualities of the soul, and of the best disposition, was 
Etienne de La Boetie. His was a full mind indeed that 
appeared beautiful from every point of view, a soul of the 
old stamp, w*hich would have produced great things if 
Fortune had so willed it. And he added greatly to his rich 
nature by learning and study. 

But I know not how it is, and it is undoubtedly the case, 
that there is as much vanity and as little intelligence in 
those men who lay claim to the highest abilities, who 
meddle with literary pursuits and bookish occupations, as 
in any other class of people ; whether it is that more is 
required and expected of them, and common defects are 
inexcusable in them, or, perhaps, because the conceit they 
have of their learning makes them bolder to show off and 
push themselves too far forward, the result being that they 
betray and give themselves away. 

As an artist gives more evidence of his dullness when 
working upon a rich material that he has in hand, by 
applying and mixing it stupidly and against the rules of his 
work, than when using a baser material ; and as we are 
more shocked by a fault in a statue of gold than in a plaster 
model : so do these men when they quote things which 
would be good in themselves and in their proper place ; 
for they serve them up without discrimination, doing honour 
to their memory at the expense of their intelligence. They 
do honour to Cicero, to Galen, to Ulpian and Saint Jerome, 
and bring ridicule upon themselves. 

I readily return to that subject of our absurd educational 
system ; its aim has been to make us, not good and wise, 
but learned ; and it has succeeded. It has not taught us 
to follow and embrace Virtue or Wisdom, but has impressed 
upon us their derivation and et3anology. Wo can declme 
Virtue, i£ we cannot love it. If we do not know what 
Wisdom is by practice and experience, we know it by 
jargon and by heart. We are not content with knowing the 
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origin of our neighbours, their kindred and their inter- 
marriages ; we wish to be friends with them, to establish 
some intercourse and understanding with them. This 
education has taught us the deiSnition, the divisions, and 
sub -divisions of Virtue, as wre know the surnames and 
branches of a genealogical tree, without further caring to 
become familiar and intimate with her. It has selected, 
for our instruction, not those books which contain the 
soundest and truest opinions, but those which speak the 
best Greek and Latin ; and with all those fine words has 
poured into our minds the most unprofitable ideas of the 
ancients. 

A good education changes one’s outlook and character, 
as in the case of Polemo. This dissipated young Greek, 
happening to hear Xenocrates lecture, was struck not oipj 
by the eloquence and learning of the professor, and carried 
home not only the knowledge of some noble matter, but 
a more substantial and palpable fruit, which was a sudden 
change and amendment of his former life. Who was ever 
affected in that way by our education ? 

Say, wiU you act like Polemo 
On his conversion long ago ? 

The signs discard of your disease, — 

Your mits, the swathings of your knees, 

Your mufflers too, — as he, ’tis said. 

Slipped off the chaplets from his head 
Which, flushed with revel, still he wore 
When he was stricken to the core 
By the undinner’d sage’s lore. (Horace.) 

To me the least contemptible class of people are those 
who, by reason of their simplicily, stand on the lowest rung ; 
their relations with each other are better regulated. I 
generally find the morals and the language of the peasants 
more in accordance with the teachings of true Philosophy 
than those of our philosophers. The common people are 
wiser ^ because they are as wise as they need be (Lactantius). 

In my opinion, the most remarkable men judging by 
outward appearance (for to judge them in my own way 
I should need more light thrown upon them) have been, 
for eminence in war and soldier-like qualities, the Duke of 
Guise, ^ who died at Orleans, and the late Marshal Strozzi ; ^ 

^ Eraii 9 ois de Guise, 1519-63 ; Piero Strozzi, d. 1558. 
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for great ability and uncommon merit, Olivier and I Hopital, 
Chancellors of France. Poetry too I think has flourished 
in our century : we have an abundance of good craftsmen 
in that trade,^ Daurat, Beze, Buchanan, T'Hopital, Mont- 
dore, Tumebus. As to the French poets, I thir^ they have 
raised their art to the highest pitch it ever attain ; 
and in those qualities in which Ronsard and Du Bellay 
excel, I do not think they fall far short of the perfection of 
ancient poetry. Adrianus Tumebus knew more, and knew 
better what he did know, than any man of his time, and 
long before his time. 

The lives of the Duke of Alva, lately dead, and of our 
Constable de Montmorency were noble lives, and in several 
respects their fortunes were uncommonly alike. But the 
beauty and lustre of the latter’s death, in the sight of Paris 
and of his King, and in their service, fighting against his 
nearest’ relations, at the head of an army victorious through 
his leadership, and coming so suddenly in an advanced old 
age, deserves, in my opinion, to rank among the noteworthy 
events of my time. 

The same may be said of the constant goodness, the gentle 
manners and the scrapulous affability of Monsieur de la 
None, who lived all his life surrounded by violent deeds of 
armed factions (a real school of treachery, inhumanity, and 
brigandage), a great and most experienced warrior. 

[I have taken pleasure in proclaiming, in several places, 
the hopes I entertain of Marie de Goumay le Jars, mj jUle 
d'aUianoe, whom I truly love, with a more than paternal 
affection, and whom in my solitude and retreat I cherish as 
one of the best parts of my own being. She is now my 
chief concern in this world. If I may presage from her 
youth, her soul be some day capable of the finest 
things, and amongst others, of the perfection of that very 
sacred friendship, to which, as far as my reading goes, none 
of her sex has yet been able to rise. Her sincerity and 
steadfast character are quite equal to it. Her affection for 
me is more than superabundant, and such in short that it 
leaves nothing to be desired. I could wish, however, that 
she were not so cruelly troubled by apprehensions of my 
end, since we first met when I was fiffy-five years of age. 
Her appreciation, as a woman, and of this century, and so 
^ Montaigne means writers of Latin poetry. 
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young, and alone in her district, of the first Essays, and the 
wonderful impetuosity of her love and desire to make my 
acquaintance, long before setting eyes on me, merely on 
the strength of her esteem, are circumstances well worthy of 
consideration.] ^ 

Other virtues have been little, if at all, prized in this age ; 
but valour is become common through our Civil wars. And 
in this respect we have souls brave even to perfection, and 
so numerous that it is impossible to sift them out. 

Those are all I have known hitherto who have shown any 
extraordinary and uncommon greatness. 


CHAPTER 18 
OF GIVING THE LIE 

Y es, but, some will tell me, this idea of using oneseH as a 
subject to write about would be pardonable in a famous 
and eminent person, whose reputation had aroused a desire 
to become acquainted with him. That is certain ; I admit 
it. And I know very well that a mechanic wiU hardly raise 
his eyes from his work to see a man of the common run ; 
whilst to see a great and distinguished person arriving in a 
town, shops and workrooms wiU be deserted. It ill becomes 
any other to make him self known unless he have qualities 
worthy of imitation ; unless his life and opinions may serve 
as a pattern. 

Caesar and Xenophon had a real and solid foundation 
whereon to base their histories, in the greatness of their own 
deeds. And it were to be wished that we had the written 
journals of the great Alexander, and the commentaries on 
their exploits which Augustus, Cato, Sylla, Brutus, and 
others left behind them. One loves and studies the statues 
of such men, even in bronze and marble. 

This objection is very true, but it affects me very little : 

I ne’er recite except to friends ; and even from that forbear 
Unless implored ; to everyone I can’t, nor everywhere. 

^ This passage does not appear in the ‘ Bordeaux Manuscript ’ ; which 
omission, in the opinion of at least one commentator, casts some doubt 
upon its authenticity. 
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In open Forum some recite their works, and Bome for choice 
Within the baths, whc»e vaulted space rings sweetly back the voice. 

(Hoeace.) 

I am here not erecting a statue to be stuck up at the street 
comer of a town, or in a church or market-place : 

Xo aim of mine to swell my page 
With such pretentious trifles . . . 

With you alone I mean to talk 
In secret converse, (Persits.) 

It is intended for a nook in the library, and to entertain a 
neighbour, a kinsman, a friend, who may take a pleasure 
in renewing his acquaintance and intimacy with me by 
means of this portrait. Others have taken heart to speak 
of themselves because they thought the subject worthy and 
fruitful ; I, on the other hand, because I thought it too 
meagre and barren to incur the suspicion of ostentation. 

I am ready enough to judge the actions of others ; of my 
own I give little to judge of, by reason of their insignificance. 
I do not find so much good in myself that I cannot tell it 
without blushing. 

What a satisfaction it would be to hear somebody thus 
tell me of the habits, the faces, the behaviour, the everyday 
words, and the fortunes of my ancestors ! How attentively 
I would listen to it ! Truly it would show a bad nature to 
despise even the portraits of our friends and forbears, the 
fashion of their clothes and their armour. I treasure the 
inkstand, the seal, the breviary, and a peculiar sword which 
they used ; and have not banished from my cabinet certain 
long switches which my father usually carried in his hand. 
A father's coat and his ring are the more dear to his children 
the more they loved him (St. Augustine). 

If my posterity should, however, be of another mind, I 
shall have the means of being revenged upon them ; for 
they cannot care less for me than I shall then care for them.^ 

AA the traffic I have in this with the public is that I 
borrow the implements of their writing, as being easier to 

^ Tliis was probably not intended to be taken seriously, but if it means 
anytMng it would mean that be would be beyond caring, since be did not 
believe in immortality. Tbat bis posterity were not of his mind seems 
certam, as bis daughter appears to have soon disposed of his library of 
about a thousand books, which were afterwards ^persed. Only about 
seventy of them have since been recovered. 
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read and more speedy. In requital of it I shall perhaps 
keep some pat of butter from melting in the market- 
place : ^ 

Lest tunny-fish and olives lack a coat. (Mahtial.) 

And mackerel shall have a roomy shirt. (CATULLrs.) 

And if nobody reads mCj shall I have wasted my time, 
when I have beguiled so many idle hours with such pleasant 
and profitable reflections ? In modelling this figure after 
myself, I have so often been obliged to adjust and compose it, 
in order to get at myself, that the copy has in some sprt 
become shaped and consolidated of itself. In portraying 
myself for others I have portrayed myseK in more distinct 
colours than were mine originally. I have no more made 
my book than my hook has made me ; a book consub- 
stantial with its author, concerned with me alone, a part^ of 
mv life ; not dealing with and aimed at other and third 
persons, like all other books. 

Have I wasted my time in so continually and carefully 
rendering an account of myself ? For they who only 
occasionally survey themselves in thought and speech do 
not examine themselves so closely, they do not penetrate so 
far beneath the skin, as one who makes it his study, his 
work and his trade, who is engaged, with all his faith, with 
all his strength, on a record that will endure. 

The most delightful pleasures are indeed digested in- 
wardly, leaving no trace of themselves, and avoiding the 
sight not only of the public, but of any other person. 

How often has not this work diverted me from trouble- 
some thoughts ? And all frivolous thoughts ought to he 
accounted troublesome. Nature has amply endowed us 
with the faculty for entertaining ourselves with our own 
thoughts ; and often invites us to do so, to remind us that 
we owe ourselves in part to society, but for the best part to 
ourselves. 

For compelling my fancy to indulge even its reveries in 
some order and according to some plan, and to keep it from 
wanderiug aimlessly and losing itself, there is nothing like 
giving a body to and recording aU the trifling thoughts that 

^ By the ‘ implements of tkeir writing ’ Montaigne seems to mean the 
printing-press. He was not a good prophet when he suggested that his 
books might be used for wrapping butter. 
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present themselves. I give ear to my reveries because I 
have to record them. 

How many a time, when annoyed by some action which 
civility and good sense forbade my openly reproving, have 
I not disgorged myself here, not without an eye to the 
instruction of the public 2 And then these poetical lashes ; 

Zon dessus Feuil, zon sur le groin, 

Zon sur le dos du Sagoin ! ^ 

make a still deeper impression on paper than on the living 
flesh. What if I lend ear a little more attentively to books, 
since I am on the look out to pilfer any little thing, to 
enamel and prop up my own ? 

I have by no means studied in order to make a book ; but 
I have to some extent studied because I had made one, if we 
may call it studying to skim and to lay hold, by the head or 
the feet, now of one author, now another. Not by any 
means to form my opinions, but certainly to support, con- 
firm, and serve those formed long ago. 

But whom are we to believe when speaking of himself in 
so corrupt an age, seeing there are few, if any, whom we can 
believe when speaking of others, when there is less to be 
gained by lying ? The first stage in the corruption of morals 
is the banishing of the truth ; for, as Pindar said, to be 
truthful is the beginning of a great virtue, and it is the first 
article that Plato requires in the ruler of Ms Republic. 

Our truth nowadays is not what is, but what we can 
persuade others to believe ; just as we call Money not only 
that wMch is legal, but also any spurious coin that will pass. 
Our nation has long been taxed with this vice ; for Salvianus 
of MassUia, who Hved in the time of the Emperor Valen- 
tinian, says, ' that with the Pranks lying and perju^ are 
not vice, but a way of speaking.’ If you would overbid this 
testimony, you might say that they now regard them as a 
virtue. We are trained, we are fasMoned to it as to an 
honourable practice ; for dissimulation is among the most 
notorious qualities of this century. 

Wherefore I have often considered whence could have 
arisen that custom we so religiously observe, of being more 

‘ ‘ One in the eye, one on the snout, one on the back of the Prom 

a poem of Marot in reply to a violent attack upon him by a priest named 
Sagon. Their quarrel, in which others joined, lasted for quite a year. 
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deeply offended when taxed -with this vice, which is so 
common vtith us, than with any other ; and that to be 
accused of lying is the last insult that can be put upon us 
in words. From this it seems to me to be natural to deny 
most strongly the faults with which we are most strongly 
tainted. It would seem as if, by hotly resenting the accusa- 
tion, we in some sort acquit ourselves of the guilt. If we 
have it in fact, we at least condemn it in appearance. 

May it not also be because this reproach seems to imply 
cowardice and a craven hearts ? Can there be any more 
manifest cowardice than to deny what we have said ? Then 
how much more cowardly to deny what we know 1 

Ljing is an ugly vice, which is painted in its most shame- 
ful colours by an ancient writer when he says that ‘ to lie 
is evidence that we despise God and at the same time fear 
men L It would be impossible to declare more fully what a 
vile, detestable, and outrageous a thing it is. For what more 
infamous can we imagine than to be a coward before men 
and to stand up against God ? As speech is the only means 
that men have of understanding one another, the man who 
violates it is a traitor to society. It is the only instrument 
for communicating our wishes and thoughts ; it is the inter- 
preter of our soul. If it fails us we can no longer hold to- 
gether, we shall cease to know one another. If it deceives 
us, it breaks off all our intercourse and dissolves all the ties 
of our government. 

Certain nations of the new Indies (there is no object in 
mentioning their names, which no longer exist ; for the 
desolation attending their conquest went so far as to utterly 
abolish the names, and all knowledge of the old places — a 
monstrous and unheard-of example 1) made offerings to 
their gods of human blood, but only such as was drawn from 
the tongue and ears, to atone for the sin of Ipng, both heard 
and uttered. 

That good old Greek ^ said that boys play with knuckle- 
bones and men with words. 

With regard to the different ways in which we give the 
lie, and our laws of honour on this point, and the changes 
which have taken place in them, I will defer saying what 
I know of them to another occasion. Meanwhile I wiU learn, 
if I can, when that habit arose of so exactly weighing and 
^ Lysander. 
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measuring our words, and making it a point of honour to do 
so. For we may easil\" imagine it was not in the time of 
the old Eomans and Greeks. And I have often thought it 
strange and novel to see them abuse and accuse one another 
of lying, without any further quarrel. Their laws of duty 
steered some other course than ours. Caesar is called, now 
a robber, now^ a drunkard, to his face. W e see how free they 
were in their mutual invectives ; I mean the greatest war- 
lords of both nations, among whom words are only avenged 
with words, and that was the end of it. 


CHAPTER 19 

OP PREEDOM OP COA'SeiEN’CE 

I T is a common thing to see good intentions, unless guided 
by moderation, driving men to very mischievous acts. In 
this conflict which has now stirred up France to civil wars, 
the best and the soundest side is no doubt that which up- 
holds both the old religion and the old government of the 
country. Yet amongst the honourable men who foUow that 
side (for I do not mean those men who make a pretence of 
it, either to wreak their private vengeance, or to gratify 
their avarice, or to court the favour of prince ; but those 
who follow it out of true zeal to their religion and a godly 
desire to maintaia the peace and the present state of their 
country), among these, I say, we see many who are driven 
by passion beyond the bounds of reason, and sometimes 
adopting unjust, violent, and even foolhardy measures. 

It is certain that iu those early days when our religion 
first gained authority with the laws, many armed themselves 
with zeal against pagan books of every Mnd, in consequence 
of which men of letters have suffered an enormous loss. In 
my estimation this devastation has done more harm to 
Letters than aU the fires of the Barbarians. A good witness 
to this is Cornelius Tacitus ; for although the Emperor 
Tacitus, Ms kinsman, had, by express command, furnished 
all the librari^ in the world with his works, not a single 
complete copy was able to escape the careful search of those 
who desired to destroy them, on account of five or six in- 
significant sentences adverse to our religion. 

Another characteristic of theirs was their readiness to 
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lend undeserved praise to all the Emperors who were on our 
side, and to condemn generally aU the actions of those who 
were hostile to us ; as we may plainly see in the case of the 
Emperor Julian, surnamed the Apostate.^ 

He was indeed a very great and very uncommon man, 
with a mind deeply imbued with the teachings of Philo- 
sophy, by which he professed to regulate all his actions. 
And indeed there is no kind of virtue of which he has not 
left behind some very notable examples. In respect of 
chastity (of which in the coume of his life he gives very 
clear evidence), they tell of him a similar story to that re- 
lated of Alexander and Scipio, that of a number of very 
beautiful captive girls he would not even look at one, al- 
though he was then in the prime of life, for he was killed by 
the Parthians at the early age of thirty-one. 

As to his justice, he went to the trouble of personally 
hearing the parties to a suit ; and, although out of curiosity 
he would inquire of what religion they were who appeared 
before Mm, yet the hostility he bore to ours never weighed 
down the scales. He himself made sundry good laws and 
cut down a great number of the subsidies and imposts wMch 
his predecessors had levied. 

We have two good historians who were eye-witnesses of 
his actions. One of them, Marcellinus, strongly condemns, 
in several passages of his history, that edict of his wMch 
forbade aU Christian rhetoricians and grammarians to keep 
school and teach ; and he adds that he could wish this 
action of his to be buried in silence. It is probable that, had 
Julian adopted any harsher measures against the Christians, 
Marcellinus would not have omitted to mention them, being 
very favourably inclined to our religion. 

He was inde^ a harsh, but not a cruel, enemy to us ; for 
our own people tell this story of him : One day, as he was 
walking about the city of Ghalcedon, Maris, the Bishop of 
the place, had the temerity to call him ' wicked traitor to 
Christ to which he merely answered, ' Go, wretched man, 

^ The character of the Emperor Julian was censured, when Montaigne 
was in Rome in 1581, by the Master of the Sacred Palace, who, however, 
as Montaigne tells us in his Travel journal, referred it to his conscience to 
alter it. This he did not do, and this chapter supplied Voltaire with the 
greater part of the praises he bestowed upon that Emperor , — Note by 
Leckrc* 
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and deplore the lc«s of your eyes.’ To which the Bishop 
retorted, "" I thank Jesus Christ for having deprived me of 
sight, that I might not see your insolent face.’ Wherein 
they say he affected a philosophic tolerance. It is at least 
true that this action caimot be reconciled with the cruelti^ 
he is reported to have exercised against the Christians. He 
was (says Eutropius, my other witness) an enemy to Chris- 
tianity, but without touching blood. 

And, to return to his justice, there is nothing to be brought 
up against him except the severity he exercised, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, against those who had sided with 
Constantins, his predecessor. 

As to his sobriety, he always lived a soldier’s life ; and 
even in peace tunes he dieted himself like a man who is 
preparing and training for the hardships of war. 

Bis vigilance was such that he divided the night into 
three or four parts, the least part of which was allotted to 
sleep ; the rest of it was spent either in supervising in 
person the state of his army and his bodyguard, or in study ; 
for, among other rare qualities of his, he was a very eminent 
scholar in all branches of literature. 

They tell of Alexander the Great that, having gone to 
rest, lest sleep should divert him from his thoughts and 
studies, he had a basin placed at bis bedside, and grasping 
a copper ball in one hand held it over the basin, in order 
that, should sleep overtake him and cause his fingers to 
relax their hold, the noise of the ball dropping into the basin 
might awaken him. Our man had his mind so bent on 
wbat be was about, and so little disturbed by the fumes of 
wine, by reason of his smgular abstinence, that he was able 
to dfepense with that artifice. 

As to his eminence in military matters, he was wonder- 
fully endowed with all the qualities appertaining to a great 
general, and no wonder, since he was nearly all his life con- 
tinually engaged in warfare, for the most part with us in 
France, against the Germans and Franks. We have hardly 
any record of a man who looked on more dangers, or more 
often gave proof of his personal valour. 

His death has something in common with that of Epami- 
nondas ; for he was pierced by an arrow and tried to pull 
it out, and would have done so but that, the arrow having 
a sharp edge, he cut and disabled his hand. He incessantly 
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requested to be carried back, as he was, into the thick of the 
battle, to encourage his soldier, who very bravely held their 
own without him, until night separated the armies. 

To philosophy he was indebted for the singular contempt 
in which he held his life and things human. He had a firm 
belief in the eternity of the soul. 

In the matter of religion he was wrong throughout. He 
was called the Apostate for having abandoned ours ; yet 
there seems to be more likelihood in this explanation : That 
he never had Christianity at heart, but that, in obedience to 
the laws, he dissembled until he held the Empire in his owm 
hands. 

He w'as so superstitious in his own religion that even h^ 
co-religionists of the time ridiculed him ; they said that if 
he had gained the victory over the Parthiane, he would have 
drained the world of oxen to satisfy his sacrifices. He was 
also infatuated with the art of Divination, and encouraged 
all kinds of prognostications. 

He said at to death, among other things, that he was 
grateful to the gods, and thanked them, for having decreed 
that he should not be surprised by death, since they had 
long before apprised him of the time and place of to end, 
and that he should neither die a soft and ignominious death, 
more suitable to idle and effeminate persons, nor a pro- 
longed, fingering, and painful death ; that they had held him 
worthy of dying in this noble way, in the full tide of to 
victories and at the height of his fame. He had had a 
vision like Marcus Brutus, which first threatened him in 
Gaul and afterwards reappeared to him in Persia, at the 
point of to death. 

These words that they have put into to mouth when he 
felt himself wounded, ‘ You have vanquished, Nazarene,’ or, 
according to others, ^Be satisfied, Nazarene,’ would not 
have been forgotten, if they had been believed, by my wit- 
nesses, who, being present in the army, observed his slightest 
movements and words at the end ; any more than certain 
other miracles attached to to name. 

And, to come back to the subject of my essay, he had, 
according to Marcellinus, long cherished Paganism in to 
heart. But since his army was wholly composed of Chris- 
tians, he did not dare to disclose it. In the end, when he 
foimd himself strong enough to venture to proclaim his 
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change of mindj he caused the temples of the gods to be 
thrown open, and did his utmost to restore idolatry. To 
effect his purpose, haTmg found the people at Constanti- 
nople at loggerheads, and the prelates of the Christian 
church divided among themselves, he summoned them to 
his palace, and earnestly admonished them to suppress their 
civil dissensions, promising that every man should, without 
fear or hindrance, follow his own religion. He was verj" 
careful to urge this point, in the hope that this liberty would 
strengthenthe factions and the schisms which divid^ them, 
and would prevent the people from becoming reunited, and 
consequently fortifying themselves against him by unani- 
mous concord and mutual understanding ; having learned 
by experience, from the cruelty of some of the Christians, 
‘ That there is no beast in the world so much to be feared by 
man, as man.’ 

Those are very nearly his words. Wherein this is worthy 
of consideration, that the Emperor Julian, to stir up civil 
troubles and dissensions, uses the same remedy of freedom 
of conscience that our Kings have lately employed to stifle 
them. It may be said, on the one side, that to give a loose 
rein to the factions to hold to their opinions, is to sow and 
scatter division, and almost to lend a hand to increase it, 
there being no barrier and restraint of the laws to check and 
impede its course. But, on the other side, it might also be 
said that to give the factions the reins to hold to their beliefs 
is to render them soft and lax through ease and facility, and 
to blunt the edge which is sharpened by rarity, novelty and 
dfficulty. And so I think it is better, for the honour of the 
piety of our kings, that, not having been able to do what 
they would, they have made a show of willing what they 
coifld. 


GBAPTER 20 

THAT OUR ENJOYMENTS ARE NEVER UNMIXED 

W E are naturally so feeble that we cannot enjoy things 
in their native purity and simplicity. The elements 
we live on are corrupted ; and so are the metals : even gold 
must be debased with some other matter to fit it for our use. 

Neither the virtue, simple as it seemed, which Aristo and 
Pyrrho, as well as the Stoics, made the ' end of life nor 
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the hedonism of the Cyrenaics and Aristippus, were of any 
practical use without being compounded. 

Of the pleasures and good things we enjoy not one is 
exempt from some mixture of evil and discomfort : 

Since from the very h^rt of these delights 
A bitter something springs, something to sting 
Even amid the flowers. (Lttcbetius.) 

Our keenest pleasure appears, as it were, to groan and 
lament. Would you not think it were dying of anguish ? 
Nay, when we compose a picture of it at its highest point ; 
we deck it out with sickly and painful epithets and qualities, 
lai^uor, softness, weakness, faintness, morbidezza ; a great 
testimony to their consanguinity and conaubstantiaHty. 

In profound joy there is more seriousness than gaiety ; in 
the highest and fullest contentment more soberness than 
merriment. Even felicity, unless it be tempeTed, overwhelms 
(Seneca). Happiness grinds us down. 

That is the meaning of an old Greek line which says that 
‘ the gods sell us all the good things they give us ’ ; that is 
to say, that they give us none pure and perfect, and that we 
do not buy at the price of some evil. 

Toil and pleasure, very unlike by nature, are however 
joined together by some sort of natural connexion, 
Socrates said that some god tried to mix in one lump and 
to confound pain and pleasure ; but that, unable to succeed, 
he bethought himself to couple them at least by the tail. 

Metrodorus said that in sadness there is some alloy of 
pleasure. I know not whether he meant something else, 
but for my part I imagine there is a certain amount of 
purpose, acquiescence, and satisfaction in nursing one's 
melancholy ; I mean besides the desire for approval which 
may be mixed up with it. There is a little shade of dainti- 
ness and delicacy that smiles upon and flatters us in the very 
lap of melancholy. Are there not some natures that feed 
upon it ? 

A certain kind of pleasure 'tis to weep. (Ovid.) 

And one Attains, in Seneca, says that the memory of our 
lost friends is grateful to us, like the bitterness of wine that 
is too old ; 

0 ministering slave, of old Falemian 
Rout out a bitterer cup ; (Catullus.) 

and like sour-sweet apples. 
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Xature discloses to us this confusion. Painters hold that 
we work the same facial muscles and wrinkles both in crying 
and laughing. In fact, if you watch the progress of a picture 
before either expression is fully developed, you will be in 
doubt which of the two the artist is aiming at. And the 
merriest laughter is mingled with tears. There is no evil 
without its compensation (Seneca). 

When I think of a man besieged by every d^irable felicity 
(let us put the case that all the parts of his body are con- 
stantly seized with a pleasure equal to that of generation at 
its highest point), I can imagine him sinking under the 
weight of his pleasure, and see that he is utterly unable to 
support a delight so unmixed, so constant and universal. 
Indeed, he will run away from it when he is in it, and wiU 
naturally make haste to escape, as from a place where he 
can find no foothold, and is afraid of sinking. 

When I make a rigorous self -confession I find that the 
best virtue I have has some taint of vice. And I am afraid 
that Plato, in his greenest virtue (I who am as sincere and 
faithful an admirer of it, and of other virtues of the same 
stamp, as any man can be), if he had lent an attentive ear 
to it, and he did lend an attentive ear to it, would have de- 
tect^ some sinister note of a human admixture ; but it 
would be a faint sound and perceptible only to himself. In 
aU things and throughout man is but patchwork and motley. 

Even the laws of Justice <^nnot subsist without some 
blending of iniustice. And Plato says that they who 
imagine they can remove from the laws all their defects and 
unfairness, are undertaking to cut ofi the Hydra's heads. 
In every exemplary punishmeM there is a certain cmoimt of 
injustice towards ike individual which is counterbalanced by 
public utility, says Tacitus. 

It is Hkewise true that for the ordinary conduct of Hf e and 
service in public affairs our minds may be too clear and 
perspicacious. This penetrating clearness of vision is too 
subtle and curious. These qualities should he weighted and 
blunted to make them more obedient to example and 
practice ; they should be thickened and obscured to adapt 
them to this cloudy and terr^trial fife. 

Therefore it is that commonplace and less highly-strung 
minds are more proper and more successful in managing 
affairs. The lofty and exquisite ideas of Philosophy are 
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uRsuited to practical purposes. That mental acuteness and 
vivacity, that supple and restless volubility, are a disturbing 
factor in our negotiations. Human enterprises must be 
handled more roughly and superficially ; and a good and 
great part must be left to the guidance of Fortune. It is not 
necessary to pry so deeply and cunningly into things. We 
lose our way when we view matters in so many contrary 
aspects and in such divers shapes. Turmiig over in their 
minds things so contradictory they became quite dazed (Livy). 

This is what the ancients say of Simonides ; Because his 
imagination suggested to him (upon the question Eling 
Hiero had put to him, to answer which he had many days to 
meditate in) so many different subtle and ingenious solu- 
tions, that he doubted which was the most probable, and 
totally despaired of finding the true.^ 

He who inquires into and embraces all the circumstances 
and consequences, impedes his choice. An average mind 
will suffice equally well for conducting operations of great 
or little weight. Observe that the best managers of their 
ovui affairs are those who are least able to say how they 
came to be so ; and that those self-sufficient talkers can 
generally do nothing to the purpose. 

I know a man, a great talker and most excellent at 
describing every kind of husbandry, who has allowed a 
yearly revenue of a hundred thousand livres to slip through 
his fingers, more’s the pity ! I know another who can prate, 
and give better advice than any man of his counsel, and 
there is not a man in the world who makes a better show 
of mental gifts ; yet when it comes to deeds, his servants 
can tell quite a different tale. I mean without taking his Ul- 
luck into account. 

CHAPTER 21 
AGAINST IDLENESS 

T he Emperor Vesp^ian, though sick of the disease 
which brought on his death, did not cease to take an 
interest in the state of the Empire ; and, even lying in bed, 
continually dispatched many affairs of importance. When 
his physician rated him for it, as a thing prejudicial to his 
health, he replied, ‘ An Emperor must die standing.’ A fine 
saying, in my opinion, and worthy of a great ruler ! 

^ The question was : f What is God ? ’ 
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The Emperor Hadrian afterwards made use of the same 
expression on a similar oocasion, and it ought to be fre- 
quently recalled to the minds of kings, to make them feel 
that the great charge that is laid upon them, of ruling so 
many men, m not an idle charge. And that there is nothing 
that can BO justly disgust a subject, and make him unwilling 
to e^ose himself to hardships and dangers in the service 
of his Prince, as to see him all the while lolling in idleness, 
or busy over paltry and frivolous things ; and to look after 
the safety of one who is so neglectful of ours.^ 

K anyone should wish to maintain that it is better for a 
ruler to conduct his wars through others than himself, 
Fortune will furnish him with examples enough of princes 
whose lieutenants have brought great enterprises to a happy 
issue in their service, and even of kings whose presence in 
war would have done more harm than good. But no brave 
and valorous prince could patiently listen to such a shameful 
suggestion. Under colour of preserving his head, like the 
statue of a saint, for the happiness of his kingdom, they 
just degrade him from his office, which lies entirely in 
military activity, and declare him incapable of it. 

I know one who would much rather be defeated than 
sleep whilst others are fighting for him, and who was never 
without jealousy when he knew that even his own men were 
doing great things in his absence.^ 

And Selim the First said very rightly, it seems to me, 
" that victories which are won without the master are not 
complete.’ How much more he would have been taclined 
to say that that same master should blush for shame to 
claim a share in the honour when he had busied only his 
voice and Lis thoughts in the matter ! And not even that, 
since, in that kind of busing, the only direction and com- 
mand which deserve honour are those which are given on 
the spot and in the midst of the fray. 

No pilot can perform his duty on dry land. 

The rulers of the Ottoman race, the first race in the world 
in military fortxmes, warmly espoused this opinion. And 
Bajazet the Second, with his son, who departed from this 
principle, spending their time in the sciences and other 

^ The last word, ‘ ours i£ used intentionally, appears to confirm the 
view that this was a hint for the reigning monarch, Henry HL 
® It appears probable that Henry IV was here meant. 
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stay-at-home occupations, gave to their empire a good slap in 
the face ; and the present r^er, Amurath the Third, follow- 
ing their example, is pretty well beginning to find him self 
in the same pickle. 

Was it not the Bjmg of England, Edward the Third, who, 
speaking of our Charles the Fifth, made this remark, ' There 
was never a king who armed 1©5S ; and yet there was never 
a king who gave me so much to do ? * He was right to 
think it strange, as a result of chance rather than of reason. 

Those who would number the Kings of Castile and Portu- 
gal among warlike and great-hearted conquerors, because 
at twelve hundred leagues distance from their abodes of 
idleness, by the skin of their agents, they made themselves 
masters of the East and West Indies, may seek some other 
than myseK to agree with them ; since it is doubtful 
whether they would even have had the courage to go in 
person to take possession of their conquests. 

The Emperor Julian said even more, ^ that a philosopher 
and a gallant soldier should not so much as breathe ’ ; that 
is to say, that they should yield no more to their bodily 
needs than what cannot be refused, ever keeping soul and 
body busied about great, noble and virtuous things. He 
felt ashamed to be seen spitting and sweating in public 
(which is also said of the Spartan youths and by Xenophon 
of the yoxmg men of Persia), because he thought that 
exercise, continual labour and sobriety should have burned 
and dri^ up all those superfluities. What Seneca said will 
not be out of place here, that the old Romans kept their 
young men standing on their feet : ^ They taught their boys 
nothing, he says, that had to be learned sitting/ 

It is a noble desire to wish even to die usefully and like 
a man ; but the realization lies not so much in our good 
resolution as in our good fortune. Thousands have resolved 
to vanquish or to die in battle, who have failed in either 
design ; wounds, imprisonment, cross their purpose, and 
force them to live. There are diseases which prostrate even 
our desires and our understanding. 

[Fortune was not allowed to second the vanity of the 
Roman legionaries who bound themselves by oath to die or 
vanquish. I will return a victor from the combat, 0 Marcus 
Fahius ; if I fail, I caM doum wpon myself the wrath of Father 
Jupiter, Mars Oradivns, and the other Qods (Livy). 
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SE^Kim DEATH IX VAIX 

The Portuguese tell that in a certcain part of the conquered 
Indies they came acTcm soldiers who had doomed them- 
selves, with horrible execrations, to accept no alternative 
but to be hilled or remain victorious ; and, as a token of 
this vow, they shaved their heads and beards. In vain do 
we obstinately rush into danger. It would seem as if 
blows avoid those who confront them too cheerfully, and 
are loath to reach the man who offers himself too wdlingiy 
and spoils their design. 

Many a man, after vainly trying every means to be killed 
by the hand of the enemy, has been constrained to take his 
own life in the very heat of the battle, in order to make 
good his resolution to return with honour or not to return 
alive. I could cite other examples, but here is one : Philis- 
tus, head of the naval forces of Dionysius the younger 
against the Syracusans, offered them battle, which was 
fiercely contested, the forces being equal. In this engage- 
ment, by reason of his prowess, he had the best of it at the 
beginning. But when the Syracusans drew up and sur- 
rounded his galley, after performing great deeds of valour in 
his own person, in trying to extricate himseK, and despairing 
of relief, with his own hand he took away the life he had so 
freely and so vainly exposed to the enemy.] 

Muley Moloch, King of Fez, who has lately won, against 
Sebastian, K'ing of Portugal, that battle made famous by 
the death of three Kings, and the transference of that great 
kingdom to the crown of Castile, happened to be seriously 
ill when the Portuguese invaded his state with an armed 
force ; and he grew daily worse until his death, which he 
foresaw. Kever did a man more strenuously and more 
gloriously use up his strength. He felt too weak to endure 
the pompous and ceremonious entry into his camp, which, 
according to their custom, is attended with much magnifi- 
cence, and necessitates great activity. This honour he 
resigned to his brother, but it was the only function of a 
general that he resigned. All the other necessary and useful 
duties he carried out very rigorously and with much labour, 
his body reclining, but his understanc^g and courage 
upright and firm to the last gasp, and a little beyond. 

He was able to wear down his enemi^, who had impu- 
dently advanced into his territory, and it was a great grief 
to him that for want of a little life and of somebcKfy to 
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replace him in the conduct of this war and the management 
of a troubled kingdom, he was obliged to seek a doubtful 
and blood}" victory, when he had it in his power to make it 
clean and sure. 

However, he husbanded his strength in miraculous fash- 
ion, in spite of his illness, wearing down the enemy, and 
drawing them far away from their naval forces and the sea- 
ports they held on the coast of Africa, until the last day of 
his life, which he purposely reserved and employed for that 
great battle. 

He disposed his troops in circular form, investing the 
camp of the Portuguese from all sides, and this circle, bend- 
ing and closing in, hindered the enemy not only in the battle 
(wbieb was very furious owing to the valour of the young 
assailant King), seeing they had to offer a front in every 
direction, but also prevented their flight after their rout. 
And, finding all the outlets seized and closed, they were 
obliged to fall back upon themselves — ^iled up not only by 
the slaughter, but by their flight (Livy) — and were heaped up 
one on top of the other, enabling the conquerors to gain a 
very murderous and very complete victory. 

Dying as he was, he had h imself borne and hurried from 
place to place whither necessity called him, and, passing 
along the ranks, he encouraged his captains and men one 
after another. But when one wedge of his line of battle was 
broken, he was not to be kept from mounting his charger 
with sword in hand. He strove with all his power to enter 
the fray, his men trying to hold him, some by the bridle, 
others by bis gown or Im stirrups. This effort finished the 
little life that was left in him. They laid him down again. 
Then, recovering with a start from his swoon, unable in any 
other way to advise his people to hush up his death, which 
was the most necessary command he had then to give, that 
his soldiers might not be driven to despair by the news, he 
expired with Ins finger on his closed lips, the usual sign for 
enjoining silence. 

What man ever lived so long and so far into death t 
What man ever died so erect ? 

The highest degree, and the most natural, of bravely 
meeting death, is to look upon her not only without dismay, 
but unconcernedly, freely continuing one’s wonted course 
of life even into her very lap. Like Cato, who passed his 
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time in sleep and study, all the while having a violeiit> and 
bloody death in his mind and in his hearty and holding it in 
his hand. 


CHAPTER 22 
OE RLDING POST 

I HAVE not been among the least able in this exercise, 
which is suited for men of my build, short and sturdy. 
But I have given up the business ; it is too trying in the 
long run. 

I was just now reading that King Cyrus, the more speedily 
to obtain news from all parts of his empire, which was of 
very great extent, ascertained how far a horse could go at 
a stretch in one day ; and at that distance from one another 
he posted men whose business it was to keep horses in 
readiness to mount those who were coming to him. And 
some say that this speed amounts to the measure of the 
flight of cranes. 

Caesar says that Lucius Vibulua Rufus, being in haste to 
bring information to Pompey, rode night and day, changmg 
his horses for greater dispatch. And he himself, according 
to Suetonius, travelled a hundred miles a day in a hired 
coach. But he was a furious courier, for whenever a river 
cut across his road he would swim it, and never turned out 
of his way to look for a bridge or ford. 

Tiberius Nero, going to see his brother Drusus, who was 
ill in Germany, made two hundred miles in twenty -four 
hours, having three coaches. 

In the war of the Romans agaiust King Antic^hus, T. 
Sempronius Gracchus, says Livy, with almost tTicredible 
speed rode in three days from Amphissa to Pella on relay 
horses ; and it appears, looking at the journey, that they 
were fixed posts, not freshly commanded for that ride. 

Cecinna’s contrivance for sending news to his family was 
much speedier ; he carried swallows with him, and released 
them to fly to their nests when he wished to send back news 
of himself, having marked them with some colour, according 
to pre-arrangement with his people, to signify his meaning. 
At the theatre in Rome the paterfamilias would keep a 
pigeon in his bosom and tie a letter to it when he desired 
to send a message to his people at home ; and it was trained 
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to bring back an answer. D. Brutus also employed pigeons 
when besieged in Mutina : and others elsewhere. 

In Peru they rode post upon men, who carried them on 
their shoulders by means of litters ; and they were so agile 
that, in fuU career, the first porters would transfer their 
load to the second, without stopping a moment. 

I understand that the Wallachians, who are the Grand 
Sultan’s couriers, make wonderful speed, since they are 
authorized to change mounts with any rider they meet on 
the way, leaving him their jaded horse. And that, to guard 
against weariness, they compress their waist very tightly 
with a broad bandage [as do many others, I have not 
found it to give any relief], 

CHAPTER 23 

OE EVIL MEANS EMPLOYED TO A GOOD END 

T here is a wonderful relation and correspondence in 
that general scheme of the works of Nature, which 
clearly proves that it is neither accidental nor carried out 
by divers masters. The diseases and conditions of our body 
are reflected in states and governments ; kingdoms, repub- 
lics are born, flourish and decay with old age, as we do. We 
are subject to a useless and harmful superabundance of 
humours ; either of good humours (for even this the physi- 
cians fear ; and because there is no stability in us, they say 
that a too brisk, robust and perfect state of health must be 
artificially reduced and lowered, lest our nature, unable to 
settle down to any certain condition, there being no room 
for improvement, might make a disorderly and too sudden 
retreat ; and therefore they prescribe purgings and blood- 
lettings for athletes, to save them from that superabundance 
of health), or a superabundance of evil humours, which is 
the usual cause of diseases. 

We may observe that States are often sick of a like super- 
abundance, and it has been the custom to purge them in 
different ways. Sometimes a large number of families are 
allowed to leave a country for its relief, and seek settlements 
in other regions at the expense of strangers. So it was that 
our ancestors the Pranks came from the heart of Germany, 
took possession of Gaul, and drove out its first inhabitants. 
So was created that endless tide of people that poured into 
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Italy under Brennus and others. So the Goths and Vandals, 
as well as the people who are now in possession of Greece, 
quitted their native country to settle elsewhere, where they 
had more elbow-room ; and there are scarcely two or three 
comers of the world that have not felt the effects of these 
removals. 

In this way the Romans established their colonies ; for, 
perceiving their city to be growing beyond measure, they 
drained it of the least necessary people, and sent them to 
inhabit and cultivate their conquered territories. At times 
too they purposely fomented war with some of their enemies, 
not only to keep their soldiers in breath, lest idleness, the 
mother of corruption, should bring worse evils upon them ; 

A lengthy peace has been our bane, for war 

Is less di^trons than are ease and sloth ; (Juvenal.) 

but also to bleed their Commonwealth, to vent a little the 
too exuberant heat of their young men, and to prune and 
thin out the branches of that too lustily growing stock. To 
serve this end they once made war upon the Carthagmians. 

By the treaty of Bretigny, Edward the Third, King of 
England, refused to include, in that general peace he made 
with our King, the difference regarding the Duchy of 
Brittany, in order that he might keep a place upon which to 
unload his soldiers, and that the crowd of Englishmen he 
had employed in his affairs on this side Of the Channel might 
not pour back into England. It was one of the reasons 
why our King Philip consented to send his son John to war 
overseas, that he might take along with him a great number 
of young hot-bloods who were among his armed troops. 

There are many nowadays who argue in this manner, and 
would like the heated and turbulent spirits among us to be 
drained into some war with our neighbours, lest those 
peccant humours which are now predominant in our body, 
if not allowed to flow out in other directions, should keep 
our fever at its present height, and end by causing our total 
ruin. And indeed a foreign war is a much nulder disease 
than a civil war. But I do not believe that God would look 
with favour upon so iniquitous a design as to insult and 
pick a quarrel with others for our convenience : 

Grant me no fierce desire, Rbamnusian maid. 

To rob a lawful owner of his wealth. (OATunLUS.) 
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Yet we are so feeble hy nature that we are often driven 
to the necessity of using bad means to a good end. Lycttr- 
gUB, the most virtuous and perfect legislator that ever was, 
contrived this most iniquitous plan for teaching his people 
to be temperate, of forcibly making the Helots, who were 
their slaves, drunk, in order that the sight of these men, 
so lost and buried in wine, might inspire the Spartans with 
a horror of that vice carried to excess. 

They were still more in the wrong who, in ancient times, 
allowed criminals, whatever kind of death they were con- 
demned to suffer, to be cut up ahve by the physicians, in 
order to see our internal parts in their natural state, and 
obtain a greater certainty in their art. For if we must run 
to excess, it is more excusable to do so for the health of the 
soul than for that of the body ; as the Romans trained the 
people to valour and contempt of dangers and death by 
means of those outrageous exhibitions of gladiators, who 
were pledged to fight to the death, cutting up and k i l li n g 
each other in their presence ; 

What other object has this savage sport. 

This death of youths, this blood-fed lust ? (PRXJBEnTnTS.) 

And this custom continued till the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius : 

Seize now the honour destined for thy reign, 

0 Prince, and to the glory of thy sire 
Add all that now remains to thee to gain. 

Henceforth let none in Rome be slaia for sport. 

Condemned to please the rabble by his pain. 

Let blood of beasts alone henceforth be shed ; 

Ho homicides permit with cruel arms. (Pe.xji)ENTIUS.) 

It was, forsooth, a wonderful example, and highly edify- 
ing for the populace, to sea every day a hundred, two 
hundred, nay a thousand couples of men armed against one 
another, hacking each other to pieces, with such intense 
courage and fortitude, that they were never heard to utter 
a word indicating weakness or pity, never seen to turn their 
backs, nor as much as to take one cowardly step to dodge 
their adversary’s stroke, but rather to extend their neck 
to the sword and offer to receive the death-blow ! 

Many of them, when covered with wounds and at death’s 
door, sent to ask the spectators whether they were satisfied 
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that they had done their duty, before lying down to give 
up the ghost in the arena. It was not enough to fight and 
die bravely, but they must also do it cheerfully ; for if they 
were seen to show any reluctance to die, they were howled 
down and cursed. 

The very girls egged them on : 

The gentle raaid jumps up at every blow ; 

And every time the victor thrusts his blade 
Into his rivals gorge, shrieks with delight, 

And with extended thumb urges him on 
To kill his prostrate foe. (Petjde^'tius.) 

The early Homans employed criminals for this exemplary 
exhibition. But afterwards they used innocent slaves, and 
even freemen who sold themselves for the purpose ; nay, 
Roman senators and knights, and, what is more, women : 

They sell their heads to die in the arena ; 

Though peace prevails, each seeks an enemy. (Maxilius.) 
Amid these tumults and new sports 
The tender sex, imskilled in arms, 

Immodestly their weakness test 
In fights for men intended. (STATrus.) 

All this I should think very strange and incredible, were 
it not that we are daily accustomed to see, in our wars, 
many myriads of foreigners staking, in return for monej^ 
payment, their blood and their life in quarrels in which they 
have no concern. 


CHAPTER 24 

OE THE GREATNESS OP ROME 

I WILL say only a word on this inexhaustible subject, in 
order to show up the simplicity of those who couple the 
pitiful greatness of these times with that of Rome. In the 
seventh book of Cicero^s Familiar Letters (the grammarians 
may, if they please, drop the epithet ' familiar for it is not 
really very appropriate ; those who, in place of * familiar 
have substitu"^ adfamiliares^ may be justified by the fact 
that Suetonius, in his Life of Caesar, states that there was 
a volume of letters of hufe ad familiares)^ there is one ad- 
dressed to Caesar, who was then in Gaul, in which Cicero 

^ To his friends. 
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repeats these words which appeared at the end of another 
letter that Caesar had written to him : ' With regard to 
Marcus Furius, whom you have recommended to me, I will 
make him King of Gaul ; and if you want me to advance 
some other friend of yours, send him to me.’ 

It was no new thing for a simple Roman citizen, as Caesar 
w^as at the time, to dispose of kingdoms ; for indeed he 
deprived King Deiotarus of his to give it to a nobleman of 
the town of Pergamus, by name ^Mithiidates. And those 
who write his life record several other kingdoms sold by 
him ; and Suetonius says that at one stroke he squeezed 
out of King Ptolemy three million six hundred thousand 
crowTis, which was very like selling him his kingdom : 

So much Galatia cost ; so much for Pontus, 

So much for Lydia was paid. (Claumax.) 

Mark Antony said that the greatness of the Roman people 
showed itseK not so much in what they took as in what they 
gave. And yet, about a century before Antony, they ousted 
one, among others, with so marvehous a show of authority, 
that in the whole history of Rome I know of no example 
that throws so strong a Hght on her reputation and power. 
Antiochus possessed the whole of Egypt, and was engaged 
in the conquest of Cyprus and other appendages of the 
empire. During the progress of his victories, C. Popilius 
came to him in the name of the Senate, and at first refused 
to take him by the hand until he had read the letters he was 
bringing. The King, having read them and saying he would 
consider the matter, Popilius with his staff drew a circle 
around the spot on which he was standing, and said, 

‘ Return me an answer to carry back to the Senate before 
you step outside of this circle.’ Antiochus, astonished at 
this rude and peremptory command, replied after a little 
thought, " I will do as the Senate commands me.’ Then 
Popilius greeted him as a friend of the Roman people. 

To give up so great a monarchy and so fortunate and 
prosperous a career, because of the impression made by 
three lines of writing ! He had good reason indeed to send 
word to the Senate, as he afterwards did by his ambassadors, 
that he had received their command with the same respect 
as if it had come from the immortal gods. 

All the kingdoms that Augustus won by the right of war 
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lie restored to those who had lost them, or presented them 
to strangers. 

And, in this connexion, Tacitus, speaking of the King of 
England, Cogidiinus, by a wonderful touch gives us an ink- 
ling of this i mm ense power. ’ The Romans, he says, had 
from time immemorial been wont to leave the kings they 
vanquished in pmsession of their kingdoms, subject to their 
authority, that they might have even kings to be the fools of their 
slavery.^ 

It is very likely that Solyman, whom we have seen 
generously bestowing the kingdom of Hungary and other 
states, had more regard to this consideration than the one 
he was accustomed to allege, ‘ That he was glutted and 
overburdened with so many kingdoms and so much power 
[which had been acquired by his own valour or that of his 
ancestors.] ' 

CHAPTER 25 
OF KOT MALIXGERrs:C4 

T here is an epigram of AJartial, which is among his 
good ones (for they are of all sorts), and in which he tells 
in a humorous way the story of Cselius who, to avoid paying 
his court to several of the great men in Rome, assisting at 
their levee, following and attending upon them, pretended 
to have the gout ; and, to make his excuse the more 
plausible, had his legs rubbed with ointment and swathed, 
and in all respects assumed the behaviour and looks of a 
gouty person. In the end Fortune, gratified him by making 
him really so : 

What may not man with care and art obtain ; 

He feigned the gont, and now has ceased to feign. (Mabual.) 

I have read, somewhere in Appian, I think, a similaT 
story of one who, wishing to escape the proscriptions of the 
Triumvirs at Rome, and to evade recognition by those who 
were in pursuit of him, disguised and hid himself, pretending 
in addition to he blind in one eye. When he came to recover 
a little more liberty, and removed the plaster he had so long 
worn over that eye, he found that under the disguise he had 
really lost the sight of it. 

It may be that the action of sight had become dulled 
through having been so long without exercise, and that the 

F 3 
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visual power had wholly transferred itself to the other eye. 
For if we keep one eye covered we can very plainly feel it 
conveying some part of its virtue to its fellow, with the 
result that the eye which remains free dilates and grows 
bigger. So also idleness, combined with the heat of the 
bandages and medicaments, might very well have attracted 
some podagric humour to the gouty man of Martial’s 
epigram. 

Having read in Froissart of the vow taken by a band of 
young English noblemen to keep their left eye covered until 
they had crossed over into France and distinguished them- 
selves in fighting against us, I have often been tickled by 
the idea that they might have been caught, like the ahove- 
mentioned, and might have returned with only one good 
eye to the mistresses for whom they had taken this rash vow. 

Mothers are right to scold their children when they mimic 
blindness, lameness, squinting, and other personal infirm- 
ities of the same kind. For besides that their body at that 
tender age might take on some evil ply, Fortune somehow 
seems to deride us and take us at our word. I have heard 
of many instances of people becoming ill after pretending 
to be so. 

I have always been accustomed, when ridiug or walking, 
to burden my hand with a switch or stick, even affecting 
an air of elegance by using it as a support. Several have 
warned me that Fortune might one day turn this foppery 
into a necessity. I rely upon the fact that I should be the 
very first of my clan to have the gout. 

But let us prolong this chapter and checker it with another 
story on the subject of blindiiess. Pliny tells of a man who, 
dreaming in his sleep that he was blind, next morning found 
h im self really so, though he had not previously suffered any 
infirmity. The power of imagination may easily be a con- 
tributing cause, as I have explained elsewhere ; and Pliny 
seems to be of that opinion. But it is more probable that 
the agitation which the body felt within (of which the 
physicians may, if they please, discover the cause), and 
which deprived him of his sight, occasioned the dream. 

We will add one more story, akin to this subject, which 
Seneca relates in one of his letters : ‘You know, he says, 
writing to Lucilius, that Harpaste, my wife’s idiot, has, been 
thrown upon my hands as a hereditary burden ; for I have 
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a natural aversion to these freaks ; and if I have a raind to 
laugh at a fool, I have not far to go. for I can laugh at my- 
self. This idiot has suddenly lost her sight. I am telling 
you something strange but true. She is not conscious of 
being blind, and keeps urging her keeper to take her out, 
because she says my house is dark. 

‘ What we laugh at in her I pray you to believe happens to 
every one of us : no man knows that he is avaricious or 
covetous. The blind at least ask for a guide ; we go astray 
of our ovm accord. I am not ambitious, we say ; but at 
Rome a man cannot live otherwise. I am not a spendthrift, 
but the city requires a great outlay. It is not my fault if 
I am choleric, if I have not yet laid down a certain plan of 
life ; it is the fault of youth. 

‘ Let us not seek our evil outside of us ; it is within us, 
it is rooted in our entrails. And the mere fact that we are 
not conscious of being sick makes the cure more difficult. 
If we do not begin in good time to look after ourselves, 
when shall we have time to attend to so many sores and 
maladies ? And yet we have a very sweet medicine in 
Philosophy ; for of the others we do not feel the pleasure 
until after the cure. This one pleases and cures at the same 
time.’ 

Those are the words of Seneca, who has carried me away 
from my theme. But there is profit in change. 

CHAPTER 26 
OF THUMBS 

T acitus relates that it was the custom of certain bar- 
barian kings, when entering into a firm covenant, to 
clasp their right hands tightly, with the thumbs interlocked ; 
and when by dint of squeezing, the blood rose to the tips, 
they pricked them lightly, and each sucked the other’s. 
Physicians say that the thumb is the master-finger of the 
hand, and that the word (potice) is derived from the Latin 
word poUere? The Greeks call it avrix^^Lp, as who should 
say ‘ another hand And the Latins sometimes appear to 
take it in this sense of the whole hand : 

No soft persuasion, whether of voice or thumb, 

Will make him rise to the occasion, (Mabttal.) 

^ To be strong or poweifol. 
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At Rome, to close and hold down the thumbs was meant 
to signify approval : 

Admirers now applaud your play 

With both their thumbs turned in. (Hoeace.) 

and disapproval to raise and turn them up : 

They kill their man to win applause 

When the assembled mob turn up their thumbs. (Juvenal.) 

The Romans excused from military service those whose 
thumbs were injured, as not having sufficient strength to 
grasp their weapons. Augustus confiscated the estates of a 
Roman knight who had cunningly cut ofi the thumbs of his 
two young sons, to excuse them from joining the army. 
And before his time the Senate, during the Italian wars, 
sentenced Caius Vatienus to perpetual imprisonment, and 
confiscated all his property, for having purposely cut off the 
thumb of his left hand, to exempt himself from that ex- 
pedition. 

Some person whose name I no longer remember,^ having 
won a battle at sea, ordered the thumbs of all his vanc[uished 
enemies to be cut off, to render them incapable of fighting 
or rowing. The Athenians did the same to those of Aegma, 
to deprive them of their superiority in the art of navigation. 

In Lacedemon the schoolmaster punished his boys by 
biting their thumbs. 


CHAPTER 27 

COWARDICE IS THE MOTHER OP CRUELTY 

I HAVE often heard it said that cowardice is the mother 
of cruelty. And I have found by experience that this 
malevolent and inhuman ferocity and heartlessness are 
usually accompanied by a feminine weakness. I have 
observed that some of the most cruel men are easily moved 
to tears, and for trivial reasons. Alexander, the Tyrant of 
Pheres, dared not witness a tragedy in the theatre, lest his 
citizens should see hjm groaning over the misfortunes of 
Hecuba and Andromache, although he himself every day 
cruelly murdered, without any pity, so many of his subjects. 
Can it be weak-mindedness that makes them so easily liable 
to every kind of extreme ? 

' Pbiloeles, one of the Athenian generals in the Peloponnesian war. 
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Valour, which only manifests itself when there is resis- 
tance to be overcome : 

To fight 

An unresisting bull gives no delight, (Claudian.) 

restrains itself when it sees the enemy at ite mercy. But 
pusillanimity, to be able to say that she too has acted, 
unable to assume the leading role, takes a secondary one, 
that of bloodshed and massacre. The killing after a victory 
is usually done by the rabble and the baggage-officials. 
And what causes so many imexampled cruelties in civil 
wars is that the dregs of the army become callous, and 
imagine themselves to be heroes when steeped up to the 
elbows in blood after ripping up a body at their feet, since 
that is their only idea of valour : 

The wolves, the filthy bears, and all 
The more ignoble be^s will faU 
Upon the djing foe. (Ovn).) 

They are like a cowardly house-eur worrying and tearing 
the sMn of a wild beast it would not have dared to attack 
in the open. 

What is it that in these days makes our quarrels alto- 
gether deadly ; and that, whilst our fathers observed some 
degrees in revenge, we now begin with the last, and at the 
very outset speak of nothing but killing ? What is that if 
not cowardice ? 

Every one is well aware that it needs a more scornful 
courage to defeat one’s enemy than to finish him off, to make 
him lick the dust than to kill him. Besides that the craving 
for vengeance is more completely assuaged and satisfied, for 
it only aims at maMng itself felt. That is why we do not 
attack an animal or a stone when they hurt us, since they 
are incapable of feeling our revenge, .^d to kill a man is to 
save him from further iujury on our part. 

And as Bias called out to a wdcked man, ‘ I know that 
soon or late you will be punished for it, but I am afraid I 
shall not be there to see ; ’ and pitied the Orchomenians 
because the penalty which Lyciscus paid for the treason 
committed against them was not exacted until there was 
nobody alive of those who had bemi injured by it, and who 
should have been gratified by his punishment ; so revenge 
is to be pitied, when he upon whom it is executed has lost 
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the power of feeling it. For, as the avenger desires to wit- 
ness his vengeance in order to derive pleasure from it, so 
must he upon whom it is carried out witness it, in order to 
suffer pain, and repent. 

‘ He will repent it,’ we say. And when we have shot him 
through the head with a pistol, do we think that he will 
repent ? On the contrary, if we watch him closely, we shall 
see that he is making a face at us as he falls. He does not 
even begrudge us our revenge, which is very far from re- 
penting. And w’e are doing him the greatest favour 
possible by making him die suddenly and painlessly. 

As for us, we are driven to scuttle about and hide like a 
rabbit, and fly from the officers of justice who are at our 
heels, whilst he is at rest. To kill a man is a good means of 
avoidiug future injury, but not of avenging one already 
committed. It is an action dictated by fear rather than 
bravery, an act of precaution rather than courage, an act of 
defence rather than of aggression. It is obvious that by 
that action we abandon both the real object of our revenge, 
and care for our reputation. We are afraid, if he lives, that 
he will return to the charge. You rid yourself of him, not 
to his prejudice, but in your interest. 

In the kingdom of Narsinga this expedient would avail 
us naught. There not only military men but even artisans 
settle their quarrels with the sword. The kmg never denies 
the field to those who wish to fight, and in the case of persons 
of quality he looks on, and rewards the victor with a gold 
chain. But to win this chain any man who has a mind to 
it is at liberty to cross swords with the wearer. So that, 
having settled with one adversary, he may have several on 
ids hands. 

If we thought that by our valour we should always master 
our enemy and crow over him at our pleasure, we should 
be sorry for him to escape us, as he does by dying. We 
desire to vanquish, but with safety rather than honour. 
And in our quarrel we look to the end rather than the glory. 

For an honourable man the case of Asiuius PoUio illus- 
trated a like error. Having written an invective agamst 
Plancus, he awaited his death before pubhshiag it. That 
was like ‘ bitmg his thumb ’ at a blmd man, casting filthy 
abuse at a deaf man or wounding one who has no feeling, 
rather than run the risk of his resentment. And it was in 
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reference to him that somebody said that ’ it was only for 
ghosts to strive with the dead As for the man who awaits 
the death of an author before attacking his writings, what 
does he do but confess himself a feeble brawler ? 

Someone said to Aristotle that a man had spoken ill of 
him. ' Let him do more, he said, let him flog me, provided 
I am not there.’ 

Our fathers were content to answer an insult with a 
contradiction, a contradiction with a blow, and so on, in 
regular order. They were brave enough not to fear an 
adversaiyn alive and insulted. We tremble with fright as 
long as we see him with a leg to stand on. And that that 
is 80, is it not shown in our noble practice nowadays of 
pursuing to the death both the man we have insulted and 
the man who has insulted us ? 

It was also by a kind of cowardice that the custom was 
introduced of being attended in our single combats by 
seconds and thirds and fourths. Formerly they were duels ; 
now they are encounters and battles. Those who initiated 
this practice were afraid of being alone, because neither had 
any confidence in himself. For naturally any kind of com- 
pany is a comfort and a solace in danger. Formerly they 
called in third persons to guard against irregularity and foul 
play, and as witnesses to the hazard of the combat. But 
now that it has assumed this form that the witnesses them- 
selves engage with one another, whoever is called upon 
cannot honourably stand aside as a spectator, for fear lest 
he might be suspected either of want of feeling or of 
courage. 

Besides the iniquity and the vileness of this action of 
engaging another strength and valour not your own for the 
defence of your honour, it seems to me that, for a good man 
who has full confidence in himself, it is a disadvantage to 
go and mix up his fortune with that of a second. Each one 
incurs a snflS.cient risk for himself without also incurring it 
for another, and has enough to do to safeguard his own 
valour in defence of his life, without committing a thing so 
dear to the hands of a third party. For, .unless the contrary 
has been expressly agreed upon, the four form a combined 
party. If your second is down, you have two adversaries 
to deal with, and rightly so. And if you say that it is not 
fair play, that is indeed so, just as it is unfair, if you axe 
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well armed, to attack a man who has only the stump of a 
sword, or, if you are sound, a man who is already badly 
wounded. But if these are advantages you have won in the 
fight, you may use them without fear of reproach. 

The disparity and inequality are weighed and considered 
oiilv from the point of view of the condition of the com- 
batants at the beginning of the fight ; as for the rest you 
must take your chance. And when single-handed you have 
three men to deal with, your two companions having been 
killed, you would have no more wrong done you than I 
should do if, with equal chances in a battle, I cut down an 
enemy with my sword whom I saw fiercely attacking one of 
my own side. 

It is in the nature of fellowship that, when a body of men 
is opposed to another (as when our Duke of Orleans chal- 
lenged King Henry of England, a hundred agamst a hun- 
dred ; three hundred against the same number, as in the 
case of the Argives against the Lacedemonians ; three 
against three, as in the case of the Horatii against the 
Cuiiatii), the number on either side is regarded but as a 
single man. Wherever there is company the hazard is con- 
founded and mixed. 

I am interested in this discussion for family reasons. For 
my brother, the Sieur de Matecoulom, was called upon at 
Home to second a gentleman whom he hardly knew and who 
wa« the defender, having been challenged by another. In 
this duel he happened to be matched against one whom he 
knew better and who was nearer to his heart. (I should like 
to hear somebody justiEy by reason these laws of honour 
which so often contradict and coUide with the laws of 
reason.) Having disposed of his man, and seeing the two 
principals in the quarrel still on their feet and unhurt, he 
went to the relief of his own. What less could he do ? Was 
he to keep quiet and look on whilst the man for whose 
defence he had come was defeated, if Fate had so willed it ? 
What he had so far done had not advanced the business ; 
the quarrel was stFl unsettled. 

That courtesy which you can and certainly ought to show 
your enemy, when you have brought him to his knees and 
have a great advantage over him, cannot be exercised, as far 
as I can see, when another’s interest is at stake, when you 
are only an assistant, when the quarrel is none of yours. He 
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could not afford t-o be either just or courteous at the risk of 
the man to whom he had lent his assistance. He was there- 
fore released from the Italian prisons upon a very speedy 
and solemn recommendation of our King. 

What a hare-brained people we are ! We are not satisfied 
Tvith making our vices and follies known to the world by 
repute, but we must go among foreign nations and let them 
see them with their own eyes. Put three Frenchmen in the 
Lybian deserts, and they will not be a month together with- 
out annoying and scratching each other. You would 
imagine that this peregrination of our countrymen were 
specially organized to give foreigners the satisfaction of 
witnessing our tragedies, and most often to those who re- 
joice over and laugh at our misfortunes. 

We go to Italy to learn to fence, and practise at the 
expense of our lives before we have acquired any skill. And 
yet by the rule of discipline we shoidd put theory before 
practice. We betray ourselves as mere tyros : 

0 bitter first-fruits of a youth so fair ! 

O war’s stem prelude I promise dashed to scorn I (Yibgil.) 

I know well that it is an art that is very useful for the end 
it has in view (in the duel between the two Princes/ who 
were cousins-german, in Spain, the elder, says Livy, by 
skiU in the use of his weapon and by cunning, easily got the 
better of the more reckless strength of the younger) ; and, 
as I know by experience, an art the knowledge of which has 
swelled the hearts of some beyond their natural measure. 
But it is not valour, properly speaking, since it derives its 
support from skill, and relies upon something other than 
itself. 

The honour of the combat consists in the jealousy of 
courage, not of science. And so I have seen a friend of 
mine, famed as a past master in this exercise, choose in his 
quarrels weapons which deprived him of the power of exer- 
cising this advantage, and wholly depended on good for- 
tune and assurance, in order that his victory might not be 
put down to Ms skill in fencing rather than his valour. In 
my boyhood the nobles shunned the reputation of good 
fencers as offensive, and retired from public view if they 


Corbia and Orsua ; see Livy, sxviii. 21. 
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wished to learn the art, as a cunning trade, derogating from 
true and natural valour : 

They shrink not, trifle not, strive not to smite 
By artificial rules, with wary will ; 

Stand not on postures or on points, the night 
And their blind rage forbid the tricks of s£li ; 

But swords crash horribly with swords, and shrill 

The mountain echo shrieks along the plain ; 

iXot a foot stirs, — ^where stood, there stand they still ; 

But aye their hands in motion they maintain ; 

And not a lunge, or foin, or slash descends in vain. (Tasso.) 

Shooting at the target, tournaments, tilting-matches and 
suchlike mimic warfare, were the exercises of our fore- 
fathers. This other exercise is the more ignoble since it has 
only a private end in view, and teaches us to destroy one 
another against the laws and justice, and in every way 
produces only harmful results. It is much more meritorious 
and becoming to practice things which strengthen instead of 
injuring our government, which tend to public security and 
the common glory. 

Publius Rutilius, the Consul, was the first to instruct the 
soldier in handling his weapon with skill and science, who 
joined art and valour ; not to employ them in private 
quarrels, but in war and the quarrels of the Roman people. 
An art of fence for the people and the citizen. 

And, not to mention the example of Caesar, who com- 
manded his men to aim chiefly at the faces of Pompey’s 
legionaries at the battle of Pharsalia, a thousand other army 
generals have bethought themselves of contriving new forms 
of weapons, and new ways of striking and defending, accord- 
ing to the needs of the moment. 

But just as Philopoemen condemned wrestling, in which 
he excelled, since the training for that exercise difiered from 
that appropriate to military discipline, to which he thought 
that men of honour should alone devote themselves, so it 
seems to me that this agility to which we now form our 
limbs, those feints and movements which the young men 
are taught in this new school, are not only useless, but 
rather contrary and harmful to the military style of fighting. 

Besides, our people commonly use particular weapons 
specially intended for that purpose. And I have known 
the time when it was hardly considered the right thing for 
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a gentleman, when challenged to tight with rapier and 
dagger, to appear in military equipment [or that any should 
offer to come with his cloak instead of a dagger]. 

It is worthy of consideration that Lacii^, in Plato, speak- 
ing of an apprenticeship in the handling of weapons agreeing 
with ours, said he had never known a great soldier to come 
out of that school, especially from among the masters of it. 
As to these our experience tells us the same. In any case we 
may at least maintain that they are talents that have no 
relation or correspondence with one another. And Plato, in 
the educational system of his Republic, forbids the art of 
using the fists, introduced by Amycus and Epeius, as well as 
that of wrestling, invented by Antaeus and Cercyon, because 
they have another aim than that of making youths more 
fit for military service, and do not contribute to it. 

But I am straying a little aside from my theme. 

The Emperor Maurice, being warned by dreams and 
several divinations that one Phocas, a soldier then unknown 
to him, was to kill him, questioned his son-in-law Philip with 
regard to this Phocas, his disposition, his circumstances and 
habits ; and when Philip told him, amongst other things, 
that he was cowardly and timorous, the Emperor at once 
concluded that he was murderous and cruel. 

What is it that makes tyrants so bloodthirsty ? It is 
anxiety for their safety, and because their faint hearts can 
suggest to them no other means of ensuring it than to 
exterminate those who have the power to injure them ; even 
the women, for fear of a scratch. 

He strikes at aU, for every man he fears. (Clafdiax.) 

The fiirst cruelties are practised for their own sake ; thence 
springs the fear of a just revenge, which afterwards gives 
rise to a string of fresh cruellies, in order to stifle the first 
by means of others. 

Philip, King of Macedon, the one who had so many bones 
to pick with the Roman people, moved by horror of the 
murders committed by his orders, finding himself unable to 
decide what precautions to take against the many families 
he had at different times injured, resolved to seize all the 
children of those he had put to death, in order, from day 
to day, to destroy them one after the other, and thus set 
his mind at rest. 
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A beautiful matter \dll always be in place, wherever it is 
sown. I, who am more soKcitous about the weight and 
utility of what I say than of its order and connexion, should 
not be afraid of bringing in here, though a little out of the 
way, a very pretty storj". [When they are rich in their own 
beauty and are able to justify themselves only too well, I 
am satisfied with the end of a hair to join them to my 
matter.] 

Among those condemned by Philip was one Herodicus, a 
Prince of the Thessalians. After killing him he later put 
to death also his two sons-in-law, each of whom left a very 
young son. Theoxena and Axcho were the two widows. 
Theoxena could not be induced to marry again, although 
she was much sought after. Archo married Poris, the leading 
man among the Aenians ; she had by him a number of 
children, but died leaving them all very young. Theoxena, 
spurred by a motherly love for her nephews, in order to take 
them under her care and guidance, married Poris. 

Then came the proclamation of the King's edict. This 
brave mother, fearing both Phihp's cruelty and the excesses 
of his satellites directed against these fair and tender chil- 
dren, boldly declared that she would rather kill them with 
her own hands than give them up. Poris, alarmed by this 
declaration, promises her to convey them secretly to Athens, 
and place them in charge of some trusted guest-friends of his. 
They take the opportunity afforded by an annual festival 
which was celebrated at Aenia in honour of Aeneas, and 
thither they go. After assisting during the day at the cere- 
monies and a public banquet, they stole away by night in a 
ship that lay ready to escape by sea. 

The wind was against them, and finding themselves next 
morning in sight of the land whence they had put to sea, 
they were pursued by the harbour guards. As these ap- 
proached, and while Poris was busy urging the sailors to 
make ail speed, Theoxena, frantic with love and revenge, in 
pursuance of her first resolution, prepared weapons and 
poison, and showing them to the boys, said; Come, my 
children, death is henceforth the only means of your defence 
and freedom, and will be an occasion for the Gods to exercise 
their sacred justice. These drawn swords, and these cups, 
will open the door to it. Courage ! And you, my son, who 
are the eldest, grasp this blade and die the braver death ! ' 
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Having on one side so energetic a coiinseilor and on the 
other the enemy at their throats, each of them wildly rushed 
at the weapon that was nearest at hand, and half dead they 
were thrown into the sea. Theoxena, proud of having bo 
gloriously provided for the safety of all her children, warmly 
embraced her husband with the words, ' Let us follow these 
boys, my friend, and enj oy the same grave with them.’ And 
locked in each others’ arms they leapt into the sea, and the 
vessel was taken back to land without its masters. 

Tyrants, in order both to kill and make their anger felt, 
have used all their wits to find the means of prolonging 
death. They wish their enemies to be gone, but not so 
quickly that they may not have leisure to taste their re- 
venge. Herein they are greatly perplexed, for if the tortures 
are violent, they are short ; if they are prolonged, they are 
not sufficiently painful for their liking. So we see them 
carefully contriving their implements. We see thousands 
of examples of this in antiquity ; and I do not know whether 
we have not unwittingly retained some traces of this bar- 
barity. 

All that is over and above simple death appears to me 
pure cruelty.^ Our justice cannot hope that the man who 
is not deterred from wrong-doing by the fear of being 
hanged or beheaded, will be prevented by the idea of a slow 
fire, or the pincers, or the wheel. And I know not but that 
he is meanwhile driven to desperation. For what can be 
the condition of a man’s soul, who is awaiting twenty-four 
hours of death, broken on the wheel, or, after the old 
fashion, nailed to a cross ? 

Josephus relates that during the wars of the Homans in 
Judea, passing by a place where, three days before, several 
Jews had been crucified, he recognized three of his friends, 
and obtained permission to remove them. Two of them 
died, he says, the other lived since that time. 

Chalcondylas, a man worthy of belief, in the memoirs 
that he left of events which happened in ids days and in his 
neighbourhood, records as the worst of punishments that 
which was often inflicted by the Emperor Mahomet of 
having a man cut in two, with one stroke of a scimetar, at 
the diaphragm, just below the ribs ; the result being that 

^ This sentence was censured by the Papal authorities in Eome, when 
Montaigne was there in 1681 ; but he defied the oenmire by retaining it* 
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they died as it were two deaths at once. He adds that both 
parts could be seen long after, full of life and writhing in 
torment. 

I do not suppose that these movements implied that there 
was much feeling left in those bodies. The most ghastly 
torments to look at are not always the hardest to endure. 
To my mind there is more atrocity in those he inflicted, 
according to other historians, upon some lords of Epirus, 
who were flayed piecemeal, by a dispensation so malignantly 
devised, that they endured that agony for fifteen days. 

And here are two other examples. Croesus had a noble- 
man, a favourite of his brother Pantaleon, seized and carried 
into a fuller’s shop, where he was scratched and carded with 
the cards and combs used in the trade, until he died. 

George Sechel, leader of those Polish peasants who, under 
the cloak of a crusade, did so much mischief, being defeated 
and taken prisoner in battle by the Voivode of Transylvania, 
was for three days bound naked to a wooden horse, exposed 
to all manner of tortures that anybody might devise against 
him. During this time the other prisoners were given 
nothing to eat or drink. In the end, while he was still alive 
and able to see, they gave his blood to drink to his beloved 
brother Lucat, whom he entreated them to spare, drawing 
upon himself all the hatred for their misdeeds. Twenty of 
his most favoured captains were made to feed upon him, 
tearing his flesh with their teeth and swallowing the morsels. 
After he was dead the rest of his body, with the entrails, 
was boiled and given to others of his followers to eat. 


CHAPTER 28 

THERE IS A TBIE FOR ALL THINGS 

T hose who compare Cato the Censor vrith the younger 
Cato, who was his own murderer, compare two &ie 
characters that are much aldn. The former displayed his 
in more ways, and surpassed the other in military exploits 
and in the usefulness of his public services. But the virtue 
of the younger, besides that it would be blasphemy to com- 
pare any other with it in vigour, was much more unblem- 
ished. Eor who could acq[uit the Censor of envy and 
ambition, when he presumed to attack the honour of 
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Scipio, who in goodness and all eminent qualities was very 
much greater than he and any man of his time ? 

What they tell of him, among other things, that in his 
extreme old age he began to learn Greek with a greedy 
appetite, as if to quench a long-standing thirst, do^ not 
appear to me very greatly to his honour. It is properly 
speaking what we should call falling into second childhood. 

There is a time for all things, good and all, I may say my 
Paternoster at the wrong moment ; and T. Quintus Fiami- 
nius was denounced for having been seen standing apart, 
wasting his time in praying to God during the course of a 
battle which he won as army general. 

The sage sets bounds to even virtuous things. (Jctexal.) 

Eudemonidas, seeing Xenocrat^ in his old age very busy 
over his school lessons, said, ‘ When will this man know, if 
he is still learning ? ’ And Philopoemen replied to those who 
were extoUing King Ptolemy because he daily hardened his 
body in warlike exercises, ‘ It is not commendable in a king 
of his age to practise them ; he should henceforth actually 
apply them/ 

The young should make their preparations ; the old 
should reap the fruits of them, say the sages. And the 
greatest defect they observe in our nature is that our desires 
incessantly renew their youth. We are ever beginning to 
live over again. Our studies and desires should sometimes 
savour of old age. We have a foot in the grave, and our 
appetites and pursuits are but new-born : 

So you, upon death’s very briak. 

Of cutting marbles only think. 

That yet are in the quarry’s womb, 

And, all unmindful of the tomb. 

Bear gorgeous mansions everywhere. (HobaPB.) 

The most far-seeing of my plans have no more than a year 
in view ; henceforth I think of nothing but the end. I shake 
ofi all fresh hopes and enterprises, take my last leave of aU 
the places I shall quit, and every day dispossess myself of 
my belongings. For a long time I have 7ieither lost nor 
gained ; I have more than enough 'provieions for my journey 
(Seneca). 

My life is lived ; the course by Fortune given 
I have fulfilled. (Virgil.) 
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This is in fact all the comfort I have in my old age, that 
it deadens in me many desires and cares which trouble our 
life ; care about how the world wags, care for wealth, great- 
ness, knowledge, health, myself. Tins man learns to speak ^ 
when he ought to learn to hold his peace for ever. 

We may continue our studies at all times, but not our 
schooling. What a foolish thing is an old man learning his 
ABC! 

For different thmgs do different men delight ; 

And all things are not for all ages right. (PsETjno-GAXJCTjs.) 

If we must study let us take up a study that is suitable 
to OUT present conation, that we may answer as he did who 
was asked for what purpose he was studying in his de- 
crepitude, " that I may depart this world a better man, and 
a happier.’ 

Of this kind were the studies of the yoimger Cato, when 
he felt his end to be near and came across Plato’s Discourse 
Of the Eternity of the Soul. Not but that, as we may well 
believe, he had long been furnished with every kind of pro- 
vision for that departure. Of confidence, a resolute will 
and learning, he had more than Plato had in his writings. 
His knowledge and his courage were in this respect ahead of 
Philosophy. He appKed himself to this study, not that it 
might be serviceable to him in death, but, like a man whose 
sleep is not even disturbed when important matters are 
under consideration, he also continued, without choice or 
change, his studies with the other wonted actions of his life. 

The night which followed his rejection for the PretorsMp 
he spent in play ; that in which he was to die he spent in 
reading. The loss of either life or office was aU one to him. 

CHAPTER 29 
OP VALOUR 

I HAVE learned by experience that there is a great differ- 
ence between the flights and sallies of the soul and a firm 
and constant habit of mind ; and very well perceive that 
there is nothing we cannot do, even, as somebody says,^ to 

^ A reference to the ahove-mentioned Cato, who learned to read Greek 
in his old age, in order to improve his eloquence. 

- Seneca. 
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surpaj^iog the Deity itself, since it is a greater thing to 
become immune to passion by our efforts than to be so by 
our originai condition ; and even to be able to combine our 
human frailtj^ with a godlike firmness and assurance. But 
it is by fits and starts. And in the lives of those heroes of 
olden times there are sometimes seen miraculous flashes, 
which seem by a long way to exceed our natural powers ; 
but they are indeed flashes, and it is hard to beheve that it 
is possible for the soul to be so dyed and steeped in these 
exalted conditions that they become usual and as it were 
natural to her. 

It may even befall ourselves, who are but human abor- 
tions, that our soul, aroused by others’ examples and teach- 
ings, will sometimes shoot up far beyond her ordinary 
range ; but it is some kind of passion which stirs and drives 
her, and carries her some way outside of herself. For, when 
that whirlwind has blown over, we see that she unconsciously 
flags and slackens of herself, if not to the lowest key, at 
least so far as to be no longer the same ; so that upon any 
occasion, for a lost hawk or a broken glass, we suffer our- 
selves to be moved almost like any one of the vulgar sort. 

Saving order, moderation and fiinmess, I think aU things 
are possible to a man who is generally very defective and 
infinn. 

For that reason, say the sages, to form a correct judge- 
ment of a man, we must in the first place examine his ordi- 
nary actions, and surprise him in his everyday habit, 

Pyrrho, who buHt up such an amusing theory of ignor- 
ance, endeavoured, like all other true philosophers, to make 
his life correspond to his teaching. And, because he held 
that man’s judgement was so extremely weak that he could 
not make up his mind to choc^e, and would' keep it perpetu- 
ally on the balance, regarding and accepting all things as in- 
different, they say of him that he always preserved the same 
demeanour and countenance. If he had begun to speak he 
would not stop till he had finished, when the man he was 
speaking to was gone. If he was walking he would not be 
turned &om his path for any impedi m ent he came across, 
and his friends had to save him from precipices, from coUid- 
ing with carts, and from other accidents. For, to fear or 
avoid a thing would have been to run counter to his propo- 
sitions, according to which even the senses were deprived of 
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all choice and certainty. Sometimes he suffered the sur- 
geon’s lancet or the caustic with such stolidity that he was 
never seen even to wink his eyes. 

It is something to bring the mind to these ideas. It is 
something more to translate them into action ; yet it is not 
impossible. But it is almost incredible that a man can do 
so habitually, in things so far removed from common usage, 
with so much constancy and perseverance. 

So w^e hear that he was once discovered in his house 
sharply scolding somebody for his sister, and, when it was 
pointed out to him that he was sinning against his theory of 
indifference, he replied, ‘ What, may I not break my rules in 
the cause of this weak woman ? ’ On another occasion, when 
he was seen def ending himseff from a dog, he said, ' It is very 
difficult entirely to strip off the man ; we must endeavour 
to make it our duty to combat things, in the first place by 
deeds, but, as a last resource, by reason and argument.’ 

About seven or eight years ago, a man living in a village 
about two leagues from here, who is still alive, having been 
long plagued by his wife’s jealousy, returning one day from 
his labour, was welcomed with her customary screechings. 
He became so furious that suddenly, with the bill-hook he 
still held in his hand, he clean mowed off the parts which 
were the cause of her heat, and threw them into her face. 
And it is said that an amorous and lusty young gentleman 
of our nation, having at length by his perseverance softened 
the heart of his fair mistress, was thrown into despair 
because, at the moment of attack, he found that he himself 
was soft and a weakling, and that 

Languidly the member raised his head. (Tebijllus.) 

Wken he returned home he immediately stripped himself of 
it and sent it, a cruel and bloody sacrifice, for the expiation 
of his offence. If this had been done from religious motives 
and deliberately, as the priests of Cybele did, what should we 
not say of so sublime an action ? 

Not many days ago a woman living at Bergerac, five 
leagues from my house up the river Dordogne, having been 
the night before beaten and ill-used by her husband, a surly 
man of uncertain temper, resolved to escape from his 
violence at the price of her life. On rising next morning 
she had a few words with her neighbours as usual, and let 
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fail a few words in recommendation of her affairs ; then 
taking a sister of hers by the hand she took her to the bridge, 
and after taking leave of her as if in jest, without showing 
any other alteration of manner she threw herself headlong 
into the river, where she perished. What is more remark- 
able in this case is that her plan was maturing a whole night 
in her head. 

But it is quite another thing with the Hindu women. 
For, it being the custom for the men to have several wives, 
and for the best beloved of them to kill herself after her 
husband, each of them makes it the aim of her whole life to 
gain this point and advantage over her companions ; and 
for the good ofSees they render their husbands they expect 
no other reward bub to be preferred to accompany him in 
death : 

For when above the bier the death-fires gleam, 

Bound crowd the loving wives with locks astream ; 

Strive which shall first her husband’s footsteps trace, 

And deem refusal bitterest disgrace. 

The favoured seeks the flames with dauntless breast 

And dies, her scorched lips to her husband’s prest. (Peopeetius, ) 

A man still living writes of having observe this custom, 
which is still held in honour among those Eastern nations, of 
not only the wives being interred after their husbands’ 
death, but also the slave-girls he has enjoyed. It is done in 
this manner. The husband being dead, the widow may, if 
she desires (but few desire it), demand two or three months 
respite to arrange her affairs. The day being come, decked 
out as if for her v^edding, she mounts a horse, and that with 
a cheerful countenance, as if going, as she says, to sleep with 
her spouse, holding a mirror in her left hand and an arrow 
in her right. After riding about in state, attended by 
friends and relations and a concourse of people in festal garb, 
she pr^ently returns to the public place appointed for these 
shows. This is a large square, in the middle of which is a 
pit filled with wood, and adjoining it a raised place with 
four or five steps, to which she is led and served with a 
sumptuous repast. After partaking of it she begins to dance 
and sing and, when she thinks fit, gives the word for the fire 
to be kmdled. This being done she steps down, and, taking 
the nearest of her husband’s relations by the hand, they 
repair together to the river which is near by, where she strips 
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herseK naked, and, liaving distributed ber clothes and jewels 
among her friends, plunges into the water as if to wash away 
her sins. On leaving the water she wraps herself in a yellow 
linen cloth about fourteen French fathoms long, and again 
giving her hand to this kinsman of her husband, they return 
to the mound, from which she makes a speech to the people, 
and recommends her children, if she has any. Between the 
pit and the mound they usually draw a curtain, to shut out 
the burning furnace from their sight ; but some wives forbid 
it, to show the greater courage. When she has finished her 
speech a woman presents her wdth a vessel full of oil to 
anoint her head and whole body ; which done, she throws it 
into the fixe and immediately leaps in after it. The people 
at once cover her with a great many faggots to prevent a 
lingering death ; and aU their joy is converted into sorrow 
and mourning. 

If they are persons of meaner stuff, the body of the de- 
funct husband is taken to the place where it is to be buried, 
and there placed in a sitting posture ; the widow, on her 
knees before him, closely embraces him and remains there 
whilst they bmld a wall around them, and, when it has 
reached the height of the woman’s shoulders, one of her 
relations, taking hold of her head from behind, wrings her 
neck. As soon as she has given up the ghost the wall is at 
once built higher and closed, and there they remain en- 
tombed. 

A similar custom was observed in the same country by 
their Gymnosophists.^ For, not under outside constraint, 
nor from a sudden impetuous caprice, but by express pro- 
fession of their order, their custom was, as soon as they had 
reached a certain age, or if they found themselves threatened 
by some disease, to have a funeral pile erected, and on the 
top of it a richly decorated couch. After joyously feasting 
their friends and acquaintances, they remained lying on 
this couch with such determination that, when the fire was 
applied, they were not seen to move either hand or foot. 

Thus died one of them, by name Calanus, in presence of 
the whole army of Alexander the Great. And he who did not 
thus commit suicide and dismiss his soul purged and purified 
by fire, after all that was mortal and earthly iu him had been 

^ A hermit class of ancient Hindu philosophers, who wore little or no 
clothing and were addicted to mysticism and asceticism. 
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THEOEY OF FATE 

consumed, was reputed neither a saint nor blessed. It is 
this constant premeditation of a whole life that excites our 
wonder. 

Among our other questions under dispute that of Fatum 
has entered in. To bind future events and even our will to 
predetermined and inevitable necessity, they still employ 
this time-honoured argument : " Since God foresees that all 
things shall happen in such and such a way, as no doubt he 
does, they must therefore so happen.’ To this our masters 
reply : ' That to see a thing happen, as we do, and God 
likewise (for, as eveiything is present to him, he sees rather 
than foresees), is not to force it to happen ; nay, we see 
because things happen, and things do not happen because 
we see. The happening causes the knowledge, and not the 
knowledge the happening. What we see happen, happens ; 
but it might have happened otherrtise. And God, in the 
catalogue of the causes of happenings which he has in his 
prescience also has those which are called fortuitous, and 
the voluntary ones which depend on the freedom of the will 
he has given us ; and he knows that we shall sin, because we 
shall have willed to siu.’ 

Now I have known a good many men who encouraged 
their troops with this necessity of Fate. For if our last hour 
is fixed to a certain point, neither the musket-shots of our 
enemies, nor our boldness, nor our flight and cowardice, can 
either advance or retard it. 

That is easily said, but fibad a man who wiU act upon it. 
And if it is the case that a strong and lively belief will be 
followed by actions of a like nature, truly this faith, of which 
our mouths are so full, is marvellously little in our days. 
Unless it be that the contempt in which works are held by 
Faith mak^ her disdain their company.^ 

So much is true that, apropos of this, the Lord of Join- 
ville, as credible a witness as any other, tells us of the 
Bedouins, a race associated with the Saracens with whom 
Saint Louis had to deal in the Holy -Land, that in their 
religion they so firmly beheved that every man’s days have 
been from all eternity prefixed and numbered by an inevit- 
able preordination, that they went to war bare of armour 
except a sword in the Turkish fashion, their bodies covered 

^ An allusion to the question whether salvation is won by faith or by 
works. 
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only by a white linen garment. And their strongest curse, 
which they w^ere always ready to utter when angered by 
their own men, was : * Accursed be thou as he who arms 
himself for fear of death ! ’ Here we see a proof of faith and 
belief very different from ours. 

And with this may be classed the faith of those two 
Florentine monks in our fathers’ days. Being engaged in 
some learned controversy, they both agreed to enter the fire 
in the market-place in sight of all the people, to prove their 
argument. All the preparations had been already made, 
and the matter was about to be carried into execution, when 
it was interrupted by an unforeseen accident. 

A young Turkish lord signalized himself by some feat of 
arms in full view of the two armies of Amurath and Huniades 
when on the point of engaging. When asked by Amurath 
what it was that had filled him, so young and inexperienced 
(for it was the first war he had witnessed) with such a noble 
and undaunted courage, he replied that he had learned his 
best lesson in valour of a hare. ‘ Being out hunting one day, 
he said, I descried a hare lying in her forme, and, though I 
had with me two excellent greyhounds, I thought it advis- 
able, to be sure of my quarry to use my how, for she offered 
a very good mark, I began to discharge my arrows and 
shot as many as forty I had in my quiver, not only without 
touching, but without rousing her. After all I slipped my 
dogs upon her, but they were no more successful. From 
this I learned that she was covered by her Destiny, and that 
neither arrows nor swords will avail without permission of 
our fate, which it is not in oux power either to retard or to 
advance.’ 

This tale may serve to teach us, by the way, how 
much our reason may be influenced by a sight of any 
kind. 

A man advanced in years, of great repute, dignity and 
learning, was boasting to me that he had been led to alter 
his faith on a very important point by a strange incentive, 
so fantastic and moreover so inconclusive that I thought it 
a stronger argument to the contrary. He called it a 
miracle, and so did I, but in a different sense. 

Their historians ^ say that the conviction so widely dis- 
persed among the Turks of the fatal and inflexible pre- 
^ i. e., the Turkish historians. 
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determination of their days \isibly helps to inspire them 
with confidence in danger. 

And I know a great Prince who gahis by it greatly to his 
honour [whether it be that he believes in it, or that he makes 
it an excuse for risking his life to such an extraordinary 
degree], if Fortune continues to lend him a helping hand.^ 

There has not been seen within our memory a more 
wonderful example of determination than that of the two 
who plotted the death of the Prince of Orange,^ It is a 
marvel how the second, who dispatched him, could screw 
up sufficient courage to repeat an attempt in which his 
fellow-assassin had so miscarried, although he did his ut- 
most. For, following in his footsteps and using the same 
weapon, he attacked a lord armed with so recent a lesson 
of distrust, powerful in his friendly following and his bodily 
strength, in his own hall, in the midst of ids body-guards, 
in a town wholly devoted to him. Assuredly he employed a 
very resolute hand and a heart moved by strong passion. A 
dagger is a surer weapon for striking home, but since it needs 
more movement and strength of arm than a pistol, it is more 
liable to be turned aside or intercepted. I make little doubt 
that this man ran the risk of a certain death ; for any hopes 
that might have been held out to him could not have 
deceived a man of sober intelligence. And the manner of 
liis execution shows that he had no lack of it, any more than 
of courage. A conviction so powerful may be grounded on 
various motives, for our imagination does what it will, both 
with itself and with us. 

The assassination which took place near Orleans ® is not 
to be compared with it ; there was more chance than vigour 
in it. The stroke was not fatal if Fortune had not made it 
so ; the act of shooting from horseback and from a distance, 
at a man whose motion followed that of his horse, was the 
act of a man who would rather have failed in his attempt 
than failed to escape. This was proved by the sequel. For 
he was so dazed and intoxicated by the thought of killing 
so exalted a personage, that he entirely lost his head in 

^ Probably an allusion to Henry IV. 

* Jean de Jaureguy, who wounded the Prince at Antwerp in 1582, and 
Balthazar Girard, who killed him in his house at Delft in 1584, both 
using pistols. 

* The mnrder of the Due de Guise in 1563 by Poltrot. 
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managing both his flight and his tongue when answering 
questions. 

What more need he have done hut rejoin his frien^ 
across a river ? It is a means I have often resorted to in 
lesser dangers, and is of little risk, in my opinion, however 
broad the crossing, provided that your horse can enter the 
water easily and that you can calculate upon a safe landing- 
place on the other bank, taking account of the current. The 
other, when hearing his dreadful sentence read out to him, 
said, ‘ I was prepared for this, and will astonish you by my 
endurance.’ 

The Assassins, a people subject to Phoenicia, are reputed 
among the Mahommedans to be supremely religious and 
pure in morals. They hold that the surest way to deserve 
Paradise is to kill someone of a different religion. Where- 
fore, despising all personal danger in carrying out so useful 
a purpose, one or two of them have often been kno^m to 
offer, with the expectation of certain death, to assassinate 
(we have taken this word firom their name) their enemies in 
their strongholds. Thus was killed our Count Raymond of 
Tripoli in his own city [during our conduct of the Holy war ; 
and likewise Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat. The murderers 
were led to execution, puffed up with pride for their fine 
masterpiece]. 


CHAPTER 30 

OP A YOUNG MONSTROSITY 

T his tale shall be told quite simply ; for I leave it to the 
doctors to discuss it. Two days ago I saw a boy that 
was being carried about by two men and a nurse, who said 
they were his father, his uncle and aunt, to make a few 
coppers by exhibiting him on account of his strangeness. 
In ah other respects he was of ordinary shape ; he could 
stand on his feet, walk and chatter much as other boys of 
the same age. He had not yet taken to any food except his 
nurse’s milk , and when, in my presence, they tried to put 
something into his mouth, he chewed it a little and spat it 
out without swallowing it. There was certainly something 
unusual in his crying. He was just fourteen months old. 
Below the paps he was fast stuck to another boy that had 
no head, the spinal canal being stopped up ; the rest of the 
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body was entire. One arm was indeed shorter than the 
other, but it had been broken by accident at birth. They 
were joined face to face, as if a smaller child were trying to 
embrace one a little bigger. The juncture and the space 
where they held together was only four fingers’ breadth or 
thereabouts, so that if you turned up the imperfect child 
you could see below it the navel of the other ; so the joining 
was between the paps and his navel. The navel of the 
smaller child could not be seen, but you could see all the 
rest of his belly. Thus the unattached parts of the imper- 
fect child, as the arms, the rump, the thighs and legs, 
remained hanging and dangling from the other, and might 
reach half-way down his legs. The nurse told us besides 
that he mined from both piac^ ; also that the Mmbs of 
this other were nourished and living, and throve as well as 
his own, except that they were smaller and th in ner. 

This double body and its several limbs corresponding to 
a single head might indeed serve as a favourable augury to 
the K ing, that he will maintain those several parties and 
factions of our State under the union of his laws. But, lest 
the issue might behe the prophecy, it will be better to let it 
go on before ; for there is no prophesying except in things 
already past. So that, when things have come to pass, toe may 
interpret them as prophecies (Cicero). So they said of 
Epimenides that he prophesied backwards. 

I have just seen a shepherd at Medoc, thirty years of age 
or thereabouts, who has no show of genital parts. He has 
three holes from which he continually drops his water. He 
is bearded, has desires, and readily seeks contact with 
women. 

What we call monstrosities are not so to God, who sees 
in the immensity of his work the infinity of shap^ which he 
has comprehended within it ; and it may be believed that 
this figure which arouses our astonishment corresponds to 
and resembles some other figure of the same kind unknown 
to man. Prom his aU- wisdom there proceeds nothing that 
is not good, usual and regular ; but we do not see the rela- 
tionship and the harmony. What he often sees does not excite 
his wonder, even though he hnows not the cause of it. But if 
a thing happen that he has not already seen, he regards it a>s a 
prodigy (Qlcero). 

We call contrary to Nature what happens contrary to 

« a * 
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what is customary ; there is nothing whatsoever that is 
contrary to Nature. This universal and natural reason 
should dispel from our minds the errors and the wonder 
caused by what is new and strange.^ 


CHAPTER 31 
OE ANGER 

P LUTARCH is admirable throughout, but especially 
when he judges human actions. In his comparison of 
Lycurgus and Numa we may read the excellent things that 
he says on the subject of our great folly in leaving children 
in the charge and under the rule of their fathers. 

In most of our States, as Aristotle says, the guidance of 
his wives and children is left to each man, after the manner 
of the Cyclops,^ according to his foohsh and unthinking 
caprice ; and the Lacedemonian and Cretan are almost the 
only states where the direction of childhood is entrusted to 
the laws. Who does not see that everything in a state 
depends upon their nurture and bringing up ? And yet, with- 
out any discrimination, they are left to the mercy of their 
parents, however foolish and wicked they may be. 

Among other things, how often have I felt a desire, when 
passing along our streets, to play some trick, to avenge the 
little boys I saw being belaboured, knocked down and bruised 
by some father or mother in a mad frenzy of anger ! You may 
see their eyes flashing with fire and rage : 

By burning fury they are headlong borne, 

As when great rocks are from the mountain torn. 

By which the cliSs deprived and lessened are, 

And their steep sides are naked left and bare, (Juvenal.) 

(and, according to Hippocrates, the most dangerous diseases 
are those which disfigure the face), with shrill, piercing voice 
often directed against a child that has just left its mother’s 
breast. And then see how they are stunned and crippled 

^ Nowhere perhaps does Montaigne show how far he is in advance of 
his age than in his attitude to deformities and monstrosities, which in his 
day and long after were usually regarded as a judgement of God and 
a punishment of sins. 

^ ‘ Each the law gives out to his own wives and children.’ Horn., 
0 ^. ix. 114. 
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with blows, and our justice taking no notice of it, as if they 
were not members of our Commonwealth that were being 
thus maimed and dislocated ! 

Most grateful ’tis to people and to State 
To give a citizen, if he be fit 
To till the earth, or serve his fatherland 
In peace or war. (Juvenal.) 

There is no passion that so disturbs the clearness of our 
judgement as anger. No one would hesitate to punish with 
death a judge who had sentenced his criminal in anger. 
Why should fathers and pedagogues be any more allowed 
to flog and chastise the boys in anger ? It ceases to be 
correction and becomes vengeance. Chastisement takes 
the place of medicine with children ; and should we tolerate 
a physician who was moved to anger against his patient ? 

We masters, it we wish to act rightly, should never raise 
our hand against a servant as long as we are angry. While 
the pulse beats and we are sensible of passion we should 
defer the business. The matter wiU indeed appear to us in 
a diSerent light when we have recovered and cooled down. 
It is passion that then rules, it is passion that speaks ; it is 
not we ourselves. 

Faults, when seen through passion, appear greater to us, 
like bodies seen through a mist. A man uses meat to 
appease his hunger ; but when he would use punishment 
he must neither hunger nor thirst for it. 

And besides, a punishment that is administered delibe- 
rately and with discrimination is taken in better part by him 
who suffers it, and with more benefit. Otherwise he will 
think he has been unjustly condemned by a rnaster who 
is moved by anger and fury ; and will plead, for his justifica- 
tion, the extraordinary conduct of his master, his mflamed 
countenance, his unaccustomed oaths, his excitement and 
inconsiderate hastiness : 

With anger faces swollen show, 

The veins turn black with rush of blood. 

The eyes with Gorgon fires glow. (Ovid.) 

Suetonius relates that, Lucius Saturninus ^ having been 
condemned by Caesar, what most prevailed with the people 

^ More correctly Caius Rabirius, as corrected in all the later editions. 
L. Saturninus was a Tribune whom he had opposed. 
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(to whom he appealed) to declare in his favour was the fierce 
animosity which Caesar had exhibited in that sentence. 

Saving is one thing and doing is another. We must con- 
sider the sermon apart from the preacher. Those who in 
our days have tried to shake the truth of our Church by 
attacking the vices of her ministers, have had an easy game ; 
she draws her testimony from elsewhere. Theirs is^ a foolish 
line of argument which would throw everything into con- 
fusion. A man may have an erroneous belief though his 
morals be good ; and a wicked man may preach the truth, 
nay, even though he does not believe it. When doing and 
sa3dng go together it is indeed a beautiful harmony ; and 
I will not deny that words, when followed by deeds, are of 
greater authority and efficacy. 

As Eudamidas said, on hearing a philosopher holding 
forth on war, ‘ The language is fine, but the man who is 
speaking is not to be believed, for his ears are not accus- 
tomed to the sound of the trumpet.’ And Cleomenes_, hear- 
ing an orator declaiming on valour, burst out laughing, at 
which the other taking great oflence, he said, ^ I should do 
the same if I heard a swallow talking of valour ; but an 
eagle I would readily listen to.’ 

I think I can gather from the writings of the ancients that 
the man who says what he thinks drives it home much more 
forcibly than he who dissembles. Listen to Gcero speaking 
of the love of freedom, and then listen to Brutus. From the 
mere written words of the latter you hear the note of a 
man who was ready to buy it at the price of his life. Let 
Cicero, the father of eloquence, treat of the contempt of 
death, and then let Seneca treat of the same ; in the former 
the words drag feebly, and you feel that he is trying to 
persuade you of a thing of which he himself is not persuaded. 
He gives you no heart, for he has none himself. The other 
excites and inflames you. I never read an author, especially 
one who treats of virtue and duties, without carefully en- 
deavouring to find out what kind of a man he was. 

For the Ephors at Sparta, hearing a dissolute man offer- 
ing a wholesome piece of advice, ordered him to hold his 
tongue, and requested a respectable man to appropriate the 
idea and propoxmd it. 

Plutarch’s writings, if we taste them aright, sufficiently 
disclose their author, and I think I am able to see into his 
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soul ; and yet I could ^ish that we had some memoirs of 
his life. After digressing a little in this Essay I am obliged 
to Aul. Gellius for having left us in writing this story re- 
flecting on Ms character, wMch brings me back to the 
subject of Anger. 

One of his slaves, a bad and vicious man, but whose ears 
had drunk in a few of the teachings of Pliilosophy, having 
been, for some fault or other, stripped and flogged by 
Plutarch's orders, at first muttered that he was being 
punished without reason, since he had done nothing. But 
at last he began to shout and roundly abuse his master, 
saying, ‘ that he was no philosopher, as he boasted of being ; 
that he had often heard him say that it was an ugly thing 
to get angry, and he had even written a book on the subject ; 
and that to have him so crueUy beaten, when plunged in 
anger, was completely to belie his writings.’ To which 
Plutarch replied quite coldly and tranquilly, ‘ What, you 
clown, from what do you argue that I am angry at this 
moment ? Do my face, my voice, my colour, my words give 
you any indication of my being in a passion ? I do not think 
my eyes are rolling wildly, that my countenance is dis- 
turbed, or that I am shouting very terribly. Am I red ? 
Do I foam at the mouth ? Have I allowed a word to escape 
me of wMch I might repent ? Am I shaking and trembling 
with fury ? For these, I may teU you, are the true marks of 
anger.’ Then, turning to the man who was flogging him, 
‘ Go on with your work, he said, whilst he and I are having 
our little argument.’ That is the story. 

Archytas of Tarentum, returning from a war in which he 
had been commander-in-chief, found his household affairs 
in a state of great disorder, and his lands lying fallow, 
through the mismanagement of his steward. Having sent 
for him, he said, " Go ; If I were not angry I should give 
yon a good thrashing.’ Plato too, being greatly incensed 
against one of his slaves, charged Spensippus to chastise 
him, excusing himself from laying hands upon him on the 
ground that he was angry. Charillus, a Lacedemonian, said 
to a Helot whose behaviour was too bold and insolent, ‘ By 
the Gods, i£ I were not angry, I should have you put to 
death on the spot.’ 

It is a seLE-complacent and self-flattering passion. How 
often, when we have been put out under a wrong impression, 
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and the offending person offers a good defence or ezcnse, 
we are vexed even at the truth and his innocence ! In 
connexion with which I remember a remarkable example 
in antiquitj’. 

Piso, in all other respects a most worthy man, being 
greatly angered against one of his soldiers because, returning 
alone from foraging, he was unable to explain the absence 
of bis companion, took it for granted that he had murdered 
him, and forthwith condemned hina to death. He was no 
sooner on the gibbet than the missing man turned up. The 
whole army was in high glee, and after much kissing and 
embracing on the part of the two fellows, the executioner 
conducts them both into the presence of Piso, all the by- 
standers expecting that he would be equally pleased. But 
it fell out quite otherwise ; for shame and vexation in- 
creased his fury, which was still at its height, and, with a 
craftiness which his passion instantly suggested to him, he 
made three guilty men of one, because one had been found 
innocent, and had them all three dispatched : the first 
soldier because he was under sentence ; the second, who 
had lost his way, because he was the cause of his comrade’s 
death ; and the executioner, because he had not carried out 
his orders. 

Those who have to deal with headstrong women may have 
experienced how furious they become if we meet their excite- 
ment with a cool silence, and disdain to add fuel to their 
rage. 

The orator Celius was by nature exceedingly choleric. 
Supping in the company of a man of a mild and gentle dis- 
position, who, in order not to excite him, had decided to 
approve and agree with everything he said, he exclaimed, 
unable any longer to suffer his ill humour not to be fed, 

‘ By all the Gods, do contradict something I say, that there 
may be two of us 1 " So the women only lose their temper 
in order that we may lose ours, therein following the laws 
of love. 

Phocion, when interrupted in a speech by a man who 
began to insult him with opprobrious words, merely stopped 
speaking, to give the man time to exhaust his anger ; then, 
without any mention of the disturbance, he continued his 
speech at the place where he had left off. There is no retort 
so stinging as a contempt of that kind. 
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Of the most hot-tempered man in France (it is always a 
fault, but more excusable in a soldier, for in that profession 
there certainly are occasions when it cannot be dispensed 
with) I often say that he is the most patient man to curb 
his anger that I know ; it stirs him to such violence and 
fury: 

As when a wood-fire crackles with such fierce roar, 

Heaped round a cauldron, and the simmering stream 
Foams, fumes and bubbles, and at last boils o’er, 

And upward shoots the mingled smoke and steam, (Veegil.) 

that, to moderate it, he is obliged to exercise a cruel 
restraint. And, for my part, I know of no passion to conceal 
and restrain which I were capable of makmg such an effort. 
I would not set wisdom at so high a price. I do not so much 
consider what he does, as what it costs him to do no worse. 

• Another was boasting to me of his mildness and self- 
control, which is indeed out of the common. I said to him 
that it was certainly something, especially in a man of high 
standing Hke himself, on whom all eyes are directed, always 
to show great moderation to the world ; but that the main 
thing was to be well provided inwardly, and that to eat his 
heart out was not, in my opinion, the right way to husband 
his resources. And I was afraid that he was doing so in 
order to keep up that mask and outward appearance of 
self-control. 

Ang er, by being concealed, becomes incorporated. Hence 
Diogenes said to Demosthenes who, for fear of being seen 
in a tavern, was withdrawing into it, ^ The further you retire 
into it, the more you are in it.’ 

I should advise you rather to give your footman a slap 
on the cheek, even though it were undeserved, than to strain 
your inclination to put on the airs of a sage. I would rather 
show my feelings than brood over them at my own expense. 
To vent and give expression to them makes them flag. It 
is better that their point should be turned away from us 
than against ourselves. All vices are less seriovs when they 
appear in the open ; they are most dangerous when concealed 
UTider an appearance of discretion (Seneca). 

I admonish those of my family who are authorized to get 
angry ; Firstly, to husband their anger, and not to pour it 
out at any cost, since that lessens its effect and weight. 
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Unpremeditated and continual brawling becomes a habit, 
and is set at naught by everybody. Your scolding of a 
servant for theft will lose its efect, if you have scolded him 
in the same way a hundred times for a dirty glass or a mis- 
placed footstool. Secondly, not to vent their anger at 
random, but see that their reproof reaches the ears of the 
delinquent ; for people commonly begin to shout before the 
guilty person has entered their presence, and continue to 
shout for an age after he is gone : 

And petulant madness contends with itself. (Clatjdian.) 

They fall out with their shadow and continue their 
bluster in a place where nobody is punished or affected 
except by the racket of their voice, which many have to 
suffer who have done nothing to deserve it. I also condemn 
those one-sided quarrels in which a man fumes and blusters 
without any antagonist ; he should keep his rodomontades 
for those they are intended for : 

As when a bull, against some battle-bout 
Uplifts a fearful bellowing, and for proof 
Kings wrath into his horns, and butts against 
A tree-trunk, and provokes the air with blows, 

Or, scattering sand, makes prelude of the fray, (VrEGm.) 

When I get angry my outbursts are quick, but as brief 
and subdued as I can make them. I am indeed hasty and 
violent, but I do not so lose my head that I fling about any 
kind of insulting words, at random and without choice, and 
without considering whether they are pertinently placed 
where I think they will hurt most ; for my tongue is usually 
my only weapon. My serving-men come off better in great 
matters than in small. The small ones take me unawares, 
and the mischief is that when you are once over the precipice 
it matters not who has given you the push, you will reach 
the bottom all the same ; the fall accelerate its own speed 
without any more pushing. 

When the matter is important it pays me that my cause 
is so just that aU expect me to be reasonably angry ; for I 
have a sense of triumph in disappointing their expectation. 
Against the great occasion I brace and prepare myseK, for 
if I give way to it I lose my head and am in danger of 
going too far. I find it easy to be on my guard against 
falling into a great rage, and am strong enough to repel its 
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attack if I expect it, however great the cause. But if it 
takes me unaware and has once got a fair grip on me, it 
will carry me away, be the cause ever so small. 

This is how I bargain with those who are able to stand up 
against me : ‘ When you feel that I am the first to get 
excited, let me have my say, whether I am right or wrong ; 
I will do the same for you in my turn.’ The storm is bred 
only from the clashing of two passions, which usually pro- 
duce one another, and are not born simultaneously. Let 
each run its course and we shall always be at peace I A 
useful arrangement, but difficult to carry out ! 

It sometimes happens that I simulate anger for the better 
government of my household, without any real emotion. As 
I become more crabbed with advancing years I study to 
resist my temper, and, if I am able, I will try henceforth to 
be less peevish and hard to please as I shall have more 
excuse and inclination to be so ; although I have hitherto 
been one of the least impatient. 

One more word to close this chapter. Aristotle says that 
‘ anger is sometimes a weapon in the hands of virtue and 
valour That is very likely ; yet they who deny it wittily 
reply that it is a weapon of novel use. For we move the 
other arms, whilst this one moves us ; our hand does not 
guide it, it guides our hand ; it holds us, we do not hold it. 


CHAPTER 32 

DEFENCE OF SENECA AND PLUTARCH 

M y familiarity with these two men, and the help they 
give me in my old age, and to my book, which purely 
built up of their spoils, oblige me to espouse their honour. 

With regard to Seneca, among a myriad of pamphlets 
which the adherents of the religion which calls itself Re- 
formed circulate in defence of their cause (and which some- 
times proceed from such good hands that it is a great pity 
they were not busied upon a better subject), I once read one 
ia which, to supplement and complete the similarity which he 
t.hinka he sees between the rule of our late poor King Charles 
the Ninth and that of Nero, the writer compares the late 
Cardinal de Lorraine with Seneca ; their fortunes, each of 
them having been at the head of the government of his 

a 3 
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Prince, and at the same time their character, their circmn- 
stances and their conduct. By this comparison he pays, in 
my opinion, a revj great compliment to the said Lord 
Cardinal For, although I am of those who have as high an 
opinion as anybody of his intelligence, his eloquence, his 
zeal in the cause of his faith and in his service to to Bang, 
as well as his good fortune to have been born at a time when 
it was so novel and rare a thing, and at the same time so 
necessary for the public weal, to have a Churchman of such 
high rank and dignity sufficient and capable of undertaking 
so weighty a charge ; yet, to confess the truth, I do not 
think that in capability he comes anything near to Seneca, 
or that his virtue was so entirely strong and pure. 

Now, in this book I speak of, the author, to justify his 
comparison, gives a very opprobrious description of Seneca, 
having borrowed to strictures of Dion the historian, to 
whose testimony I attach no importance whatever. For, 
besides that he is inconsistent in calling liim now a very 
wise man, now a deadly enemy of Nero’s vices, and else- 
where makes him out to he a miser, a usurer, ambitious, 
effeminate, voluptuous and claiming to be a philosopher 
on false pretences, Seneca’s virtues show forth so clear and 
strong in his writings, and he vindicates himself so clearly 
from some of these imputations, such as his wealth and his 
excessive expenditure, that I should believe no testimony 
to the contrary. And moreover it is much more reasonable 
in these matters to believe the Roman historians than the 
Greeks and foreigners. Now Tacitus and the others speak 
in very honourable terms of to life and death, and depict 
him in all respects as a very excellent and a very virtuous 
man. And I will urge no other accusation against Dion’s 
judgement than this, which is irrefutable, that to ideas 
with regard to Roman affairs are so unsound that he dares 
to maintain the cause of JuKus Caesar against Pompey, and 
that of Antony against Cicero. 

We will come to Plutarch. 

Jean Bodiu is a good author of our day, who is endowed 
with much more judgement than the crowd of scribblers of 
his time, and merits consideration and appreciation. I find 
him a little bold in that passage of his Method, of History in 
which he not only accuses Plutarch of ignorance (on which 
I should have allowed him to have his say, as that does not 
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come within my province), but also remarks that that 
author often writes of ' incredible and wholly fabulous 
things ’ (those are his words). If he had simply said ‘ things 
otherwise than they are it would have been no great 
reproach, for what we have not seen we take at the hands of 
others and on trust, and I have observed that he sometimes 
knowingly tells the same story difierently, such as Hanni- 
bal s opinion as to the three best generals that ever lived, 
which appears differently in the Life of Flaminlus and iii 
that of Pyrrhus. But to charge him with having taken for 
current coin incredible and impossible things is to accuse 
the most judicious author in the world of want of judge- 
ment. 

And this is his example : ' As, he sa^^s, when he tells us 
that a Spartan boy suffered all his bowels to be tom out by 
a young fox he had stolen and was hiding under his garment, 
choosing rather to die than disclose his theft.’ In the first 
place I think this example is badly chosen, since it is very 
difiScult to set bounds to the power of the mental faculties, 
whereas we are more at liberty to assume a limit to our 
knowledge of the bodily powers. And for that reason, if it 
had lain with me, I should rather have chosen an example 
of this second kind. And there are some that are leas 
credible, as, among others, what he tells of Pyrrhus " that, 
wounded as he was, he dealt an enemy who was armed at all 
points such a stroke with his sword that he clove birn from 
the head downwards, so that the two parts of the body fell 
asunder.’ 

In Bodin’s example I see no great miracle, and I cannot 
accept the excuse with which he shelters Plutarch that ho 
added the words, ^ as the story goes in order to put us on 
our guard and curb our belief. For, except on things received 
on good authority, or in reverence to religion or antiquity, 
he would not have been willing either himself to accept or 
expect us to believe thiugs incredible in themselves. And 
it may he easily seen that he does not there use these words 
' as the story goes ’ for the purpose suggested ; for in con- 
nexion with the endurance of the Spartan boys, he himself 
teUs us, in another place, of other examples which happened 
in his own time, and which are much more difficult to 
believe. That, for iostance, to which Cicero before him also 
testified, " having, as he said, been on the spot,’ that even 
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in their time there were boys who, in the test of endurance 
to which they were subjected before the altar of Diana, 
endured being flogged until the blood ran down their whole 
body, not only without shouting, but without even moan- 
ing, and some until they voluntarily gave up their 
lives. 

And there is that other story which Plutarch tells, 
together with a hundred other witnesses, of a Spartan boy 
who, as he was burning incense during a sacrifice, suffered 
a red-hot ember which had fallen into his sleeve to bum his 
whole arm until the smell of the broiling flesh reached the 
bystanders. 

There was nothing, according to their custom, in which 
their reputation was more concerned, nor for which they 
had to suffer more blame and disgrace, than being caught 
in a theft. I am so impressed by the greatness of those 
people, that not only does that story of Plutarch not appear 
incredible to me, as it does to Bodin, but I do not find it 
even strange and uncommon. 

Spartan history is full of a thousand more cruel and more 
uncommon examples ; it is, in this respect, all miracle. 

Marcellinus relates, on this subject of theft, that in his 
time they had not yet discovered any kind of torture that 
could compel the Egyptians, when detected in this crime, 
which was very prevalent with them, even to reveal their 
names. 

A Spanish peasant, being put to the rack to make him 
betray his accomplices m the murder of the Praetor Lucius 
Piso, exclaimed in the midst of his torments ‘ that his 
friends need not stir, but might look on in all security, and 
that no pain had the power of wrestiug a word of confession 
from him.' And that was all they could get out of him on 
the first day. On the following day, as they were again 
dragging him to the torture, he vigorously shook himself 
free from the hands of his jailors and killed himself by 
dashiug his head against a wall. 

Epicharis, having exhausted and glutted the cruelty of 
Nero's satellites by enduring for a whole day their &es, 
their stripes, their iostruments, without a word that could 
reveal her conspiracy, the nest day, as she was being 
carried back to the torture, her limbs all broken, she tied 
the girdle of her garment round an arm of her chair with 
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a ninningkaot, and, thrusting her head into it, was strangled 
by the weight of her body.^ 

Having had the courage to die in this manner after sur- 
viving the first torments, does it not appear as if she had 
purposely lent her life to that test of her endurance, in order 
to flout the tyrant, and to encourage others to a like 
attempt against his life ? 

And if any one will question our mounted musketeers on 
their experiences in these Civil wars, he will discover deeds 
of endurance, obstinacy, and stubbornness in this our 
miserable age, and in this rabble sunk in a more than 
Egyptian indolence and effeminacy, that will bear com- 
parison with those we have just told of Spartan courage. 

I know that there have been simple peasants who have 
suffered the soles of their feet to be the ends of their 

fingers to be crushed with the cock of a pistol, their bleeding 
eyes to be squeezed out of their heads by means of a thick 
cord twisted around their brows, before they would allow 
themselves even to be ransomed. I have seen one, left for 
dead naked in a ditch, his neck all bruised and swollen from 
a halter still hanging to it, by which they had dragged him 
all night at a horse’s tail, Ms body pierced in a hundred 
places by dagger-thrusts, wMch had been dealt him, not to 
kill, but to cause pain and terrify him ; who had suffered 
all this, and even lost all speech and feeling, resolved, as he 
told me, to die a thousand deaths (and indeed, as far as 
suffering goes, he had passed through a complete death) 
rather than make any promise. Yet he was one of the 
wealtMest labourers in the whole district. 

How many of them have been seen patiently to endure 
burning and roasting for opinions borrowed of others, which 
they neither knew nor understood I 

I have known hundreds of women, for they say that 
Gascon heads have a certain prerogative in this respect, 
who would rather bite into red-hot iron than let go their 
bite of anything they have said in anger. Beating and 
violence exasperate them only the more. And the man 
who made up the story of the woman who, in defiance of 
fl.11 threats and cudgellings, kept on calling her husband 
* Lousy ’ ; and, when plunged into a pond, and on the point 

^ Montaigne’s account of this feat is not very clear; hnt that of 
Tacitus is hardly more so. 
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of drowning, still raised her hands above her head and 
imitated the action of killing lice, invented a tale that 
plainly illustrates the obstinacy of woman, as we may see 
it any day. And obstinacy is the sister of constancy, at 
least in strength and firmness. 

We must not judge of what is possible and what is not so, 
according to what is credible and incredible in our judge- 
ment, as I have said elsewhere;^ and it is quite an error, 
into which, however, most men fall (this is no reflexion on 
Bodin), to make a difficulty about believing of others what 
they themselves could not, or would not, do. Every man 
believes that he represents Nature’s masterpiece ; by this 
he tests, as if it were the touchstone, all other pieces. The 
conduct that does not square with his is counterfeit and 
artificial. What brutal stupidity ! [If you tell him some- 
thing about another person’s domgs or abilities, the first 
thing he does is to compare him with himself ; as he is, so 
must the world be. 0 dangerous, intolerable and asinine 
folly !] 

For my part, I regard some men as very far above me, 
especially among the ancients, and, although I clearly 
recognize my inability to follow in their footsteps, I yet 
follow them with my eyes and can estimate the powers that 
raise them to such a height, and of which I feel I have some 
of the seeds in myself ; just as I can estimate the depths 
to which a mind can sink, which I am neither astonished at 
nor refuse to believe. I can very weU detect the proceeding 
whereby those great souls raise themselves, and wonder at 
their greatness. I understand their aspirations, which 
appear to me very noble, and if my strength is not equal to 
it, my judgement at least readily goes along with them. 

The other example which Bodin cites of ' things incredible 
and entirely fabulous ’ mentioned by Plutarch is ^ that 
Agesilaus was fined by the Ephors for having drawn to 
himself alone the hearts and good-wiU of his citizens 
I know not what mark of falsehood he sees in it, but surely 
Plutarch is here speaking of things that he mnst have known 
much better than we do ; and it was no new thing in Greece 
to see men punished and exiled for being too acceptable to 
their fellow-citizens. Witness Ostracism and Petalism.^ 

^ Book I, chapter 27. 

* Ostracism, bamshment for ten years from Athens; Petalism, the 
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There is in the same place another accnsation which 
annoys me on Plntarch*s account, namely, that he was 
honest in his comparison of Romans with Romans, and 
Greeks with Greeks, but not of Romans with Greeks ; 
witness, he says, Demosthenes and Cicero, Cato and Aris- 
tides, Sylla and Lysander, Marcellus and Pelopidas, Pompey 
and Agesilaus, holding that he favoured the Greeks by 
giving them such unequal mates. That is really to attack 
what is most excellent and commendable in Plutarch. For 
in his parallels (which are the most admirable part of his 
work, and in which I think he took a particular pride) the 
fidelity and sincerity of his judgements equals their weight 
and profundity. He is a philosopher who is teaching us 
virtue. 

Let us see if we can defend him from this reproach of 
prevarication and falsehood. 

What I think may have given rise to this censure is the 
great and brilliant lustre which in our imagination falls 
upon those Roman names. It does not appear possible to 
us that Demosthenes should rival the glory of a man who 
was a Consul, Proconsul, and Quaestor of the great Republic. 
But if we consider the truth of the matter, and the men in 
themselves, and compare their nature, their moral qualities, 
their genius, rather than their fortunes, which was Plutarch’s 
chief aim, I think, in contradiction to Bodin, that Cicero 
and the elder Cato fall short of their parallels. For his 
purpose I should sooner have chosen the example of the 
younger Cato compared with Phocion ; for in this parallel 
there would have been a more likely disparity, to the 
advantage of the Roman. 

As to MarceUus, SyUa, and Pompey, I quite see that their 
exploits in war are more inflated, more glorious and pompous 
than those of the Greeks with whom Plutarch compares 
them ; but the noblest and most valorous actions are not 
always, either in war or elsewhere, the most famous. I often 
see the nam^ of generals smothered under the splendour of 
less meritoriom names ; witness Labienus, Ventidius, Tele- 
sinus, and many others. 

And, to adopt Bodin’s argument, if I had reason to 

sam© for five years from Syracuse. They were so-called respectively from 
the earthen tablets and the olive-leaf on which the citizens recorded their 
votes. 
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complain, on beliaK of the Greeks, might I not say that 
Camillus is much less to be compared with Themistooles, the 
Gracchi with Agis and Cleomenes, Numa with Lycurgus ? 

But it is foolishness to try to estimate things at one 
glance, from so many points of view. When Plutarch 
compares them, he does not on that account make them 
equal. Who was able more eloquently and conscientiously 
to mark their differences ? When he comes to parallel the 
victories, the martial exploits, the forces led by Pompey, 
and his triumphs, to those of Agesilaus, ^ I do not believe, 
he says, that even Xenophon, if he were alive, though he 
were allowed to write whatever he pleased to the advantage 
of Agesilaus, would dare to bring them into comparison.’ 
Does he speak of equalling Lysander to Sylla ? ‘ There is 
no comparison, he says, either in the number of victories, 
or in the hazard of battles ; for Lysander won only two 
naval battles, &c.’ 

This is not robbing the Romans of any glory ; by merely 
confronting them with the Greeks, he can have done them 
no wrong, whatever disparity there may have been between 
them. And Plutarch does not weigh them all together ; 
he does not indicate any preference for either as a whole ; 
he compares actions and circumstances, one after another, 
and estimates them separately. Wherefore, if we would 
convict him of partiality, we should have to pull one par- 
ticular judgement to pieces ; or we should have to say, in 
a general way, that he was mistaken in matching this Greek 
with that Roman, since there were others more suitable for 
comparison and more resembling each other. 

CHAPTER 33 

THE CASE OF SPURINA 

P hilosophy is not conscious of having made a bad 
use of her resources in giving Reason the sovereign 
mastery over our soul, and authority to keep our appetites 
in check. They who hold that there is no desire more 
violent than that engendered by love, have this argument 
in their favour, that it affects both body and soul, and that 
the whole man is possessed by it ; to such an extent that 
health itself depends on it, and medicine is sometimes 
obliged to be its broker. 
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But we might also say, on the other hand, that the inter- 
ference of the body abates and weakens it ; for this desire 
is subject to satiety and susceptible to material remedies. 

Many, wishing to rid their soul of the continual restless- 
ness caused by this appetite, have had recourse to incisions 
and amputation of the disturbed and ravenous parts* 
Others have quite subdued its strength and ardour by 
frequent application of cold objects, as snow and vinegar. 
The haire of our ancestors was applied to this purpose ; this 
was a fabric woven of horse-hair, of which some of them made 
shirts and others belts to chafe their reins. 

A Prince not long ago told me that in his younger days, 
on the occasion of a solemn festival at the court of Efng 
Francis the First, when everybody was dressed in his best, 
a fancy took him to put on Ms father’s hak-sMrt, which is 
still in his house. But, in spite of Ms devotion, he had not 
patience enough to await the night to strip himself of it ; 
and he was iU for a long time after. He added that he did 
not think that any heat of youth could be so fierce but that 
the use of tMs remedy would damp it. It may be, however, 
that he never felt that heat at its strongest ; for experience 
shows that that disturbance will often survive tmder rough 
and beggarly garments, and that the haire does not always 
make Mm a here who wears it.^ 

Xenocrates went more rigorously about it ; for Ms dis- 
ciples having, to test his continence, smuggled into his bed 
the famous and beauteous courtesan Lais, quite bare but 
for the arms of her beauty and those philters, her wanton 
charms ; he, feeling, in spite of his teachings and rules, his 
body, usually so hard, beginning to rebel, had those mem- 
bers burned that had lent ear to this rebellion. 

Wliereas, when the passions are all in the soul, as ambi- 
tion, avarice, and the rest, they give the reason much more 
to do ; for she cannot find any help but in herself. Nor are 
they appetites wMch are capable of being satiated, but 
rather become whetted and increased by gratification. 

The example of Julius Caesar alone may suffice to filus- 
trate the disparity of these appetites ; for no man was ever 
more addicted to amorous delights. One testimony of this 
is the meticulous care wMch he devoted to his person, which 

^ A very bad pun, wMob Montaigne drags in by the shoulders. Un 
pauvre here means a ‘ poor, feeble creature 
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lie carried so far as to adopt tlie most lascivious devices then 
in vogue, such a»s having his "whole body depilated with 
tweezers and dressed with exquisitely choice perfumes. And 
he was naturally a handsome man, fair, tall, and active, 
with a full face and dark, bright eyes, if we are to believe 
Suetonius ; for the statues we see of him in Rome do not 
always correspond with this picture. 

Besides his wives, whom he changed four times, and 
without counting his youthful amours with hTicomedes, 
King of Bith^mia, he had the maidenhead of the so renowned 
Queen of Eg3q)t, Cleopatra ; witness the little Cesarion, 
who was the result of it. He also ^ made love ’ with Eunoe, 
Queen of Mauritania, and at Rome with Posthumia, wife of 
Servius Sulpitius ; with LoUia, wife of Gabinius ; with 
TertuUa, wife of Crassus ; and even with Mutia, wife of the 
great Pompey ; which was the reason, say the Roman 
historians, why her husband repudiated her, but which 
Plutarch confesses he does not know. And the Cunos, 
father and son, afterwards, when Pompey married Caesar’s 
daughter, twitted him with becoming the son-in-law of the 
man who had made bim cuckold, and whom he himseK wels 
wont to call Aegisthus.^ 

Besides all this crowd he kept Servilia, the sister of Cato 
and mother of Marcus Brutus, which, as every one supposes, 
explaios the great afiection he had for Brutus, because he 
was born at a time which made it likely that he was the 
father. 

Hence I think I am justified in regarding him as a man 
who was in a high degree given to that excess, and of a very 
amorous disposition. But the other passion of ambition, 
with which he was also afflicted in a very high degree, 
coming in conflict with the other, soon made it yield the 
first place. 

Recalling to mind, on this subject, Mahomet, the one who 
subjugated Constantinople and brought about the final 
extermination of the Greek name, I can think of no case 
in which these two passions were more evenly balanced ; 
he was equally indefatigable as a lecher and a soldier. But 
when the two compete with one another in his life, the 
quarrelsome spirit always dominates the amorous. And the 

^ Lover of Clytemn^feca, and murderer of her husband King Aga- 
memnon. 
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latter (although out of its natural season) did not fully 
regain the absolute power until he was in his extreme old 
age, and no longer able to support the burden of war. 

What is related, as an example in the opposite direction, 
of Ladislaus, King of Naples, is noteworthy : That, a good 
general, brave and ambitious, he made it the chief aim of 
his ambition to satisfy his sensuality and enjoy some rare 
beauty. His death was in keeping. Having, after a closely 
conducted siege, reduced the city of Florence to such straits 
that the inhabitants were on the point of capitulating, he 
left them in possession on condition that they delivered up 
to him a girl of exceeding beauty of that city whom he had 
heard of. They were forced to grant his wish, and avert the 
public ruin by a private wrong. 

She was the daughter of a physician famous in his day, 
who, seeing himself reduced to so foul a necessity, resolv^ 
on a desperate expedient. As all were busy dressing his 
daughter and bedecking her with jewels and ornaments, to 
render her pleasing to this new kind of lover, he also gave 
her a handkerchief, exquisite in workmanship and perfume, 
which she was to use at their first embraces. It was an 
article they seldom neglect to use in those parts. This 
handkerchief, poisoned with all the skill he was capable of, 
rubbed over the inflamed flesh and open pores, so quickly 
infused its venom, that, suddenly converting their warm 
into a cold sweat, they expired in each other’s arms. 

I come back to Caesar, 

His pleasures never permitted him to steal a single 
moment of time, nor turn one step aside from any occasion 
that offered for his aggrandizement. His ambition exercised 
such sovereign sway over all his other passions, and possessed 
his soul with such absolute authority, that it carried him 
wherever it pleased. It vexes me indeed when I consider 
the greatness, in aU other respects, of this man, and the 
wonderful talents wherewith he was endowed ; so eminent 
was he in every kind of learning, that there was hardly any 
branch of science on which he had not written. He was so 
great an orator that many preferred his eloquence to 
Cicero’s ; and he himself, as I conceive, did not think he 
owed him much in that respect. He wrote his two Anti- 
CaAoa chiefly to counterbalance the fine style that Cfcero 
had used in his Cato. 
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As for the rest, was there ever a mind so vigilant, so 
active, so patient of labour as his ? And without doubt it 
was adorned with many uncommon seeds of virtue, I mean 
living, natural, not counterfeit. He was singularly sober, 
and so far from being dainty in his eating that Oppius 
relates that one day at table, w’hen he was handed some 
sauce made with me^cinal ^ instead of ordinary oil, he ate of 
it copiously, in order not to shame his host. On another 
occasion he had his baker whipped for serving him with 
other than the ordinary bread. 

Cato himself was wont to say of him that he was the first 
sober man who had set out to ruin his country. And as to 
the same Cato one day calling him ‘ drunkard \ it happened 
in this way. Both of them being in the Senate, whilst 
Catiline's conspiracy was being discussed, in which Caesar 
was suspected of having a share, some one from outside 
secretly handed him a note. Cato, thinking it was some 
warning from the conspirators, challenged him to hand it 
over, which Caesar was obliged to do to avoid a greater 
suspicion. It happened to he an aJffectionate letter from 
Servilia, Cato's sister. Cato, after reading it, threw it back 
at In'm with the words, ‘ There, drunkard ! ’ That, I should 
say, was rather a word uttered in anger and contempt than 
an explicit accusation of that vice ; as we often use the 
first insulting words that come to our lips against one that 
has angered us, although by no means deserved by the 
person we apply them to. Besides, that vice that Cato cast 
in his teeth is wonderfully akin to that in which he had 
detected Caesar, for Venus and Bacchus, according to the 
proverb, are usually on good terms. 

But with me Venus is much more sprightly when accom- 
panied with sobriety. 

The examples of his mildness and clemency towards those 
who offended him are endless ; I mean besides those he 
gave during the time when the Gvil W ar was still in progress, 
the purpose of which was, as he himself makes sufficiently 
clear m his writiogs, to cajole his enemies, and make them 
less afraid of his future dominion and victory. Yet we 
must say that, if those examples are not sufficient evidence 

^ THs seems to svggest tlie faTOurite remedy of tke Fasoisti ; but, 
according to Suetonios, it was ‘ stale instead of fresh, oil *, and according 
to Plutarch, ‘ sweet ointment poured upon the asparagus instead of oiT. 
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of his natural mildness, they prove at least that this man 
possessed wonderful trust and magnanimous courage. It 
often happened that he sent back to the enemy whole 
armies, after vanquishing them, not even deigning to bind 
them by oath, if not to befriend him, at least to refrain from 
making war upon him. Three or four times he captured 
certain captains of Pompey, and as often set them free. 
Pompey declared aU those to be his enemies who did not 
accompany him to the war ; and Caesar proclaimed all those 
to be Mendly who did not stir, and did not actually take up 
arms against him. If his captains deserted from him to take 
other service, he sent them their arms, horses, and accoutre- 
ments. The towns he had taken by force he left at liberty 
to follow which side they pleased, leaving them no other 
garrison but the memory of his mildness and clemency. 
And on the day of his great battle of Pharsalia, he forbade 
any man to lay hands on a Roman citizen, except as a last 
resource. 

There we see, in my judgement, some very risky steps ; 
and it is not to be wondered at if, in the Civil Wars we are 
suffering from, those who, like him, are fighting against the 
old institutions of their country, do not imitate his example. 
They were extraordinary methods, which Caesar's fortune 
alone and his wonderful foresight were allowed to employ 
successfully. When I reflect upon his incomparable great- 
ness of soul, I can excuse victory for not having been able 
to shake off his fetters, even in that very unjust and very 
iniquitous cause. 

To return to his clemency, we may see many genuine 
examples of it at the time of his rule, when, everything 
being subjected to his power, he had no more need to 
dissemble. Caius Memmius had published a very biting 
satire against him, to which he very sharply replied ; but 
that did not prevent him from soon after helping him to 
the Consulship. Caius Calvus, who had composed several 
insulting epigrams upon him, having employed some of his 
friends to reconcile them, Caesar was prompted to xvrite to 
him first. And our good Catullus, who had given him such 
a rude dressing under the name of Mamurra, coming one 
day to make his excuses to him, Caesar invited him to stay 
to supper at his table. Having been informed of some who 
spoke iU of him, he merely announced in one of his pnbKc 
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speeches that he had been informed of it. If he did not 
hate his enemies, still less did he fear them. Certain con- 
spiracies and meetings organized against his life having been 
discovered, he contented himself with publishing by edict 
that he knew of them, without further prosecuting the 
ringleaders. 

With regard to the consideration he had for his friends, 
Caius Oppius travelling with him and feeling indisposed, 
he relinquished to him the only lodging there was, and slept 
aU night in the open on the hard ground. 

As to his justice, he put to death one of his freedmen of 
whom he was particularly fond, for having lain with the 
wife of a Roman knight, although nobody had made any 
complaint of it. No man ever showed more moderation in 
his victory, nor more fortitude in his adverse fortunes. 

But aU these noble inclinations were stifled and corrupted 
by that furious passion of ambition by which he was so 
forcibly carried away, that we may safely declare that it 
held the rudder and steered all his actions. It turned 
a generous man into a public robber, to provide for that 
profusion and liberahty, and made him utter that vile and 
most iniquitous saying, ^ that if the most wicked and 
degraded men in the world had been faithful in serving 
him towards his aggrandizement, he would cherish and 
advance them to the best of his power, as weU as the most 
honourable.^ It intoxicated him with so excessive a vanity 
that he dared to boast, in presence of his fellow-citizens, 
^that ha had made the great Roman Republic a name, 
without shape and without body to declare that his 
answers must henceforth be taken as laws, to remain seated 
when he received the Senate in a body in his house, and to 
allow himself to be worshipped, and divine honours to be 
paid him in his own presence. 

To sum up, this single vice, in my opinion, destroyed in 
him the richest and most beautiful nature that ever was, 
and made his memory abominable to all good men, since it 
led him to seek his glory in the ruin of his country and the 
subversion of the most powerful and flourishing Republic 
the world will ever see. 

We could, on the other hand, find many examples of 
great men whose sensuality caused them to neglect the 
conduct of their affairs, as Mark Antony and others ; but 
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where lore aad ambition are equally balanced and clash 
together with equal forces, I make no doubt but that the 
latter will win the prize of mastery. 

Now, to retrace my steps, it is a great thing to be able to 
curb our appetites with the arguments of reason, or violently 
to force our members to keep within the bounds of duty. 
But as to punishing ourselves for the good of our neigh- 
bours ; not only ridding ourselves of that sweet passion 
that tickles us, of the pleasure we feel in being agreeable 
to others, and beloved and sought after by aU ; but con- 
ceiving a hatred and loathing of the charms which are the 
cause of it, and blaming our beauty because another is 
inflamed by it, of this I have met with few examples ; but 
here is one. 

Spurina, a young Tuscan, 

Glittering like a gem that cleaves 
The red gold round it, to deck head or throat. 

Or as gleams ivory, cunningly inlaid 
In boxwood or Orician terebinth, (Virgil.) 

being endowed with a beauty so uncommon and surpassing 
that the most continent eyes could not continently resist 
its brilliance, not content to leave so much flame and fever, 
which be kindled on all sides, without relief, conceived such 
a furious spite agaiust himself and the rich gifts which 
Nature had bestowed upon him, as if they were to be 
blamed for others’ faults, that he purposely slashed and 
disfigured with wounds and scars the perfect proportion 
and symmetry that Nature had so carefully observed in 
his face. 

To give my own opinion, I do not so much admire as 
wonder at actions of that kind. Such excesses outrage my 
sense of order. The purpose was noble and conscientious, 
but, to my mind, a little wanting in wisdom. What if bis 
subsequent deformity resulted in making others guilty of 
the sin of hatred and contempt, or of envy of the glory of 
such uncommon merit, or of calumny, by attributing this 
whim to a frantic ambition ? Is there anything on which 
mahce cannot, if it will, find an occasion, one way or 
another, to vent itself ? It would have been better and 
at the same time more glorious to have made these gifts of 
God an occasion for exemplary virtue and right conduct. 

Those who try to escape from the common duties, and 
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that endless number of mles, difficult from so many points 
of view, which bind a strictly honest man to civil life, 
practise, to my mind, a fine economy, whatever degree of 
special rigour they impose upon themselves. It is, in a 
sense, d^ing in order to avoid the trouble of living well. 
They may have some other reward, but it never seemed to 
me that they could have the reward of difficulty. NTor do 
I think there is anything more difficult than for a man to 
keep straight amid the rushing waters of this world, loyally 
responding to and satisfactoniy performing every part of 
his charge. 

It is perhaps easier to keep clear of the whole sex than to 
behave entirely as we shordd in companionship with our 
wives. And a man may pass a more easy and careless life 
in poverty than in a rightly dispensed abundance. To 
employ one’s wealth according to reason is harder than 
abstinence. Moderation is a virtue that gives us more 
trouble than suffering does. The right living of the younger 
Scipio may assume a thousand forms ; the right Hving of 
Diogenes only one. The latter surpasses in harmlessness 
the life of the ordinary man as much as it is itself sur- 
passed in usefulness and power by the most perfect and 
uncommon lives, 

CHAPTER 34 

OBSERVATIONS ON JULIUS CAESAR’S METHODS IN WAR 

I T is told of several war-chiefs that they had a particular 
regard for certain books, as the great Alexander for 
Homer ; Scipio Africanus for Xenophon ; Marcus Brutus 
for Polybius ; Charles the Fifth for Philip de Commines. Amd 
we are told that Macchiavelli is still held in repute in other 
countries. But the late Marshal Strozzi without doubt 
made a much better choice in adopting Caesar as his 
favourite ; for that book should indeed be the breviary of 
every soldier, as being the true and supreme model of the 
art of warfare. And God knows besides with what charm 
and beauty he has overlaid that rich matter, expressed in 
sopure, deficate, and perfect a style, that to my taste there are 
no writings in the world comparable to his on that subject. 

I will here record certain individual and uncommon 
features, in connexion with his warfare, that have remained 
in my memory, 
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His army being somewhat intimidated by a rumour which 
was circulating of the numerous forces which Edng Juba 
was leading against him, instead of diminishing the appre- 
hension of his soldiers and minimizing the enemy’s resources, 
having called them together to reassure them and give them 
courage, he adopted the opposite course to that we are 
accustomed to. For he told them that they need no more 
trouble to inquire about the forces the enemy was leading, 
and that he had very certain information about them. 
Then he gave them a number greatly exceeding both the 
truth and the report that was circulating in his army, herein 
following the advice of Cyrus in Xenophon ; since the 
deception is not so important when it is found that the 
enemy is in fact weaker than was expected, as when he is 
found to be very strong after having been reported weak. 

He trained ius soldiers above aU to simple obedience, 
and not to presume to criticize or even speak of their 
general’s plans, which he never communicated to them 
until they were about to be carried out. And if they 
happened to get wind of them, he delighted in changing his 
mind on the spur of the moment, in order to deceive them. 
And often, with the same end in view, having jfixed upon 
an encampment at a certain spot, he would pass on and 
prolong the day’s march, especially in bad and rainy weather. 

At the commencement of h^ Gallic wars, the Swiss 
having sent to ask permission to cross over the Roman 
territory, although determined to stop them by force, he 
yet pretended to favour their request, and put off his answer 
for several days to give himself time to collect his army. 
Those poor men did not know how excellent a hand he was 
at husbanding his time ; for many a time he repeats that 
the supreme qualification for a general is to be able to 
seize his opportunity at the right moment, and to be ever 
on the spot. And his exploits show that he possessed this 
quality in an unexampled and incredible degree. 

If he did not show much scruple in taking advantage of 
an enemy under colour of a treaty of agreement, he had as 
little in requiring in his soldiers no other quality but valour, 
and he seldom punished any faults except mutiny and dis- 
obedience. Often, after a victory, he would give them a 
free hand to revel at pleasure, releasing them for a time 
from the rules of military discipline ; and, what is more, 
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he had trained his soldiers so well that, perfumed and oiled 
though they were, they would none the less rush into battle 
with great fury. Indeed he liked them to be richly armed, 
and encouraged them to wear engraved, gilded and plated 
armour, that they might be the more anxious to save it, 
and consequently more resolute in their defence. ^ ^ 

When he spoke to them he called them ^ Fellow-soldiers 
as we do now, a practice which his successor Augustus dis- 
continued, holding that Caesar had done so when his 
affairs made it necessary, and to gratify the hearts of men 
who only followed him as volunteers ; 

At crossing of the Rhine great Caesar was 
My general ; in Rome he is my fellow. 

So crime does equalize those it pollutes ; (Lucas’.) 

but that this mode of address was beneath the digmty of 
an Emperor and army-general ; and he revived the custom 
of calling them merely ^ Soldiers 

With this courtesy, however, Caesar combined great 
severity in keeping them in check. The Ninth legion having 
mutinied near Placentia, he ignominiously disbanded it, 
although Pompey was still afoot at the time, and only after 
many entreaties did he receive them back into favour. He 
appeased them more by authority and audacity than by 
soft words. 

In the passage where he speaks of his crossing of the river 
Rhine into Germany, he says that he thought it unworthy 
of the honour of the Roman people to convey his army 
across in boats, and built a bridge that they might pass over 
firm-footed. It was there that he built that wonderful 
bridge, the construction of which he describes in all its 
details. For be never dwells with so much complacency on 
his exploits as he does in explaining the ingenuity of his 
inventions in this kind of manual works. 

I have also observed this, that he attaches great impor- 
tance to his addresses to his troops before battle. For when 
he wishes to show how much he was surprised and hard 
pressed, he always mentions the fact that he had no time 
even to harangue his army. Before that great battle with 
the forces of Touxnay, he -writes, ‘ Caesar, having given all 
necessary orders, immediately hastened to that part of the 
army whither chance led him, to exhort his soldiers, and 
coming across the Tenth legion he had only time to tell 
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them to remember their pristine valour, not to be taken 
aback, and boldly to r^ist the enemy's onslaught. And, 
the enemy having already approached to within a dart's 
throw, he gave the signal for battle ; and forthwith pro- 
ceeding to another part to encourage the others, he found 
them already engaged in fighting.' 

That is what he says there. In truth his tongue did him 
very notable service in many places, and, even in his own 
day, his military eloquence was so highly thought of, that 
several in his army took down his speeches ; by this means 
there arose a collection of volumes that existed long after his 
time. He had a peculiar charm in speaking, and so character- 
istic of him, that his familiar friends, among whom was 
Augustus, hearing those speeches read which had been col- 
lected, detected even words and phrases which were not his. 

The first time he left Home with a public command, he 
reached the river Rhone in a week, having a secretary or 
two in front of him in his coach, whom he kept continually 
WTiting, and behind h im the man who carried his sword. 
And indeed, if one were merely travelling, one could hardly 
attain the speed with which he advanced from victory to 
victory. For, leaving Gaul and pursuing Pompey to 
Brindisi, he subdued Italy in eighteen days ; returned 
from Brindisi to Rome ; from Rome he penetrated into the 
heart of Spain, where he surmounted the greatest diffi- 
culties in the war against Afranius and Petreius, and at the 
prolonged siege of Marseilies. From thence he returned to 
Macedonia, defeated the Roman army at Pharsalia ; passed 
thence, still in pursuit of Pompey, into Egypt, which he 
snbdued ; from Egypt he came to Syria and the region of 
the Pontus, where he fought against Phamaces ; thence to 
Africa, where he defeatSi Scipio and Juba ; and again 
retraced his steps, through Italy, into Spain, where he 
defeated Pompey's sons : 

Fleeter than flames of heaven, or tigress newly-delivered. 

(Ltjcan.) 

As when a boulder, from a hill-top home, 

Which rains have washed, or blustering winds have tom, 

Or creeping years have loosened, down the steep. 

From crag to crag, leaps headlong, and in scorn 
Goq3 bounding on, and with resistless sweep 
Lays waste the woods, and whelms the shepherd and his sheep. 

{VlEC^IL.) 
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Writing of the siege of Avaricmn he says it was his custom 
to remain night and day with the workmen he was employ- 
ing. In every important undertaking he always recon- 
noitred in person, and never brought his army to a place 
that he had not &st thoroughly explored. And, if we are 
to believe Suetonius, when he invaded England, he was the 
first to sound the ford.^ 

He was wont to say that he would rather gain a victory 
by thought than by strength. And in the war against 
Petreius and Afranius, when Fortune offered him a very 
obvious advantage, he refused it, hoping, as he says, to get 
the better of his enemies with less risk by prolonging the 
operation. 

There too he performed a wonderful feat when he com- 
manded his whole host, without any necessity, to swim the 
river : 

Eager to fight they plunged into the stream ^ 

They would have feared if close pursued in flight. 

Their armour donned, their frozen limbs restore 
By running to and fro. (Lucax.) 

To me he appears to have been rather more cautious and 
deliberate in his enterprises than Alexander ; for the latter 
seems to have looked for dangers and rushed headlong into 
them, like an impetuous torrent which attacks and collides 
with everything that comes into its way, without choice or 
discrimination : 

So rolls the flood of homed Aufidus, 

That flows beside Apulian Daunus’ realm. 

When he designs in mood tumultuous 
With deluge dread the fields of tilth to whelm. 

(Hoeaoe.) 

And then too he was busy at that work in the bloom and 
first ardour of youth ; whilst Caesar set about it when he 
was already mature and well on in years. Besides that 
Alexander was of a more sanguine temperament, hot and 
choleric, and he aggravated this disposition by drinking 
wine, of which Caesar was very abstemious. 

But in case of need and when the occasion required it, 
never did any man hold his life more cheaply. For my own 

^ Montaigne’s knowledge of the Channel appears to he a little at fault. 
Suetonius says ‘ he did not cross to Britain until he had himself explored 
the harbours and the navigation, and the access to the island *. 
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part I seem to read in divers of his exploits a determined 
resolve to throw his life away, to avoid the shame of being 
vanquished. In that great battle which he fought against 
those of Toumay, seeing the vanguard of his army wavering, 
he hastened to the front of the enemy, without a buckler, 
just as he was ; and the same happened on several other 
occasions. Hearing that his men were besieged, he passed 
through the enemy’s forces in disguise, to go and encourage 
them by his presence. 

After crossing the sea to Dyrrhachium vith a very small 
force, and seeing that the remainder of his army, which 
he had left in Antony's charge, was slow in following him, 
he dared alone to recross the sea in a violent storm, and, 
the ports on the other side and the whole sea being in 
Pompey’s possession, he slipped through to fetch the rest 
of his army himself. 

As to the expeditions he carried out with armed forces, 
some of them exceeded in risk all the rules of military art ; 
for with what feeble resources he undertook to subdue the 
kingdom of Egypt, and afterwards attacked the armies of 
Scipio and Juba, ten times greater than his own ! Men of 
his kind have had an unaccountable and superhuman con- 
fidence ia their fortune. 

He used to say that one should embark, and not delibe- 
rate, upon great enterprises. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, having sent his army before 
him into Asia, and crossing with a single ship the strait of 
the Hellespont, he met Lucius Cassius at sea, with ten great 
ships of war ; he had the pluck, not merely to await his 
coming, but to steer straight for him and call upon him to 
surrender ; and he was successful. 

Having undertaken that mad siege of Alesia, which was 
defended by a garrison of eighty thousand men, the whole 
of Gaul having risen in arms to come down upon him and 
raise the siege, with an army of 109,000 ^ horse and 240,000 
foot, what maniacal foolhardiness it was to refuse to give 
up the attempt and to be determined to perform two such 
diffi cult feats at the same time 1 And yet he carried them 
through. After winning that great battle against the army 

^ 8,000 accordiag to Caesar himself. The mistake was perhaps due to 
Montaigne’s misreading of Caesar’s number IIX milibua (De. JSel 
Oall vii. 76). 
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outside, lie soon brought those he was besieging to their 

kne^. , 

LuciiUus performed a similar feat at the siege of Tigrano- 
certa, against King Tigranes ; but the conditions were not 
the same, considering the want of energy shown by the 
enemy with whom LucuUus had to do. 

I must here note two rare and extraordip.ary circum- 
stances in connexion with the siege of Alesia. The one is 
that the Gauls, assembling together for the pu^ose of 
encountering Caesar, after a calculation of all their forces, 
decided in council to cut down a good part of that great 
multitude, lest they might fall into confusion. This was 
a new thing, to be afraid of being too many ; but looking 
at it rightly, it is probably true that an army-corps should 
be of moderate size, and regulated within certain limits, 
either on account of the difficulty of feeding it, or of the 
difficulty of handling it and keeping it in order. It would 
be very easy at least to prove by examples that those 
immense armies have seldom done anything worth apeak- 
ing of. 

According to the saying of Cyrus, in Xenophon, it is not 
the number of men, but the number of good men, that 
gives the advantage. The rest are a hindrance rather than 
a help. 

And Bajazet grounded his decision to give battle to 
Tamerlane, against the advice of all his captains, chiefly on 
the consideration that the numberless number of the enemy 
army gave him an assured hope of throwing them into 
confusion. 

Scanderbeg, a good and very expert judge, was wont to 
say that ten or twelve thousand reliable fighting-men should 
suffice a competeut leader to guarantee his reputation in 
any kind of military emergency. 

The other circumstance, which appears to be contrary to 
usage and reason in warfare, is that Vercingetorix, who 
was elected general-in-chief over all the parts of the revolted 
Gauls, decided to shut himself up in Alesia. For the man 
in command of a whole country should never shackle him- 
self except in the extreme case of his last stronghold being 
in danger, and of there being no hope but in defending it. 
Otherwise he should hold himself free, in order to have the 
full power of protecting all the regions under his command. 
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To come back to Caesar. With advancing years he became 
rather less active and more deliberate, as his friend Oppius 
testifi^ ; thinking it wise not lightly to risk the honour 
of so many victories which a single disaster might cause 
him to lose. The Italians, when they wish to reprove their 
young men for their foolhardiness, call them bisognosi di 
honore, " hard up for honour’. When they still hunger and 
thirst after fame they are right to seek it at any price ; 
but, having already acquired a sufficiency of it, they should 
renounce it. There may be some reasonable moderation in 
this craving for honour, and this appetite, like any other, 
may be glutted. Many men have had this experience. 

He had outgrown the scruples of the ancient Romans, 
who would take no unfair advantage in their warfare, but 
relied upon pure and native valour alone ; and yet he was 
more conscientious than we should he in these days, and 
did not approve of every kind of means to gain a victory. 
In the war against Ariovistus, whilst he was parleying with 
him, some trouble arose between the two armies, of which the 
fault at first lay with Ariovistus’ horsemen. This tumult 
gave Caesar a great advantage over his enemy, yet he would 
make no use of it, for fear of being accused of bad faith. 

When he went to battle he was usually richly dressed, 
and in bright colours, to make himself conspicuous. 

In presence of the enemy he kept a tighter rein on his 
soldiers, and kept them more strictly in hand. 

When the ancient Greeks wished to accuse a man of 
extreme incompetence, they used a proverbial sa3dng: 
' That he could neither read nor swim.’ Caesar held the 
same opinion, that the art of swimming was very useful iu 
war, and it gave him many advantages. When he was in 
great haste he usually swam the rivers he came across ; for 
he loved to travel on foot, like the great Alexander. In 
Egypt, having been obKged to save himself by entering 
a little skiff, and so many men leaping in after him that it 
was in danger of foundering, he chose rather to commit 
himself to the sea and gained his fleet by swimming, 
although it was more than two hundred yards away, holding 
his tablets above the water in his left hand, with his military 
cloak, which he held with his teeth, trailing after him, that 
it might not fall into the hands of the enemy ; and he was 
already well advanced in years. 
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No general ever inspired such trust in his soldiers. At the 
beginning of his CivU wars, his centurions offered to pay 
a horseman each, out of their own purses ; and the foot- 
soldiers offered to serve him at their own expense, those 
who were better off also undertaking to defray the cost of 
the more needy. 

The late Admiral de Chatillon recently showed us a similar 
case in our Civil wars ; for the Frenchmen of his army 
furnished the money out of their own purses to pay the 
foreigners who accompanied him. We could not find many 
examples of so warm and ready an affection among those 
who march under the old colours, under the old government 
of the laws.^ 

Passion rules us much more strongly than reason. And 
so it happened, in the war against Hannibal, that, after the 
generous example of the Roman people in the city, the 
men-at-arms and captains refused their pay ; and those 
who took it in Marcellus’ camp were called Mercenaries. 

After suffering a check near Dyxrhachium, his soldiers 
came of their own accord and offered themselves for chas- 
tisement and punishment, so that there was more need to 
comfort than to scold them. A single cohort of his held 
their own against four of Pompey’s legions for more 
than foxir hours, until nearly the whole cohort was shot 
down with arrows, of which 130,000 ^ were found in the 
trenches. 

A soldier named Scaeva, who commanded one of the 
approaches, invincibly maiutained his ground, having lost 
one eye, one shoulder and thigh being sh^ot through, and his 
shield pierced in two hundred and thirty places. Many of 
his soldiers, being taken prisoner, chose death rather than 
promise to join the other side. Granins Petronius, having 
been captured by Scipio in AJErica, the latter, after putting 
his comrades to death, sent word to him that he gave him 
his life, as he was a man of rank and a quaestor. Petronius 
‘replied that the soldiers of Caesar were wont to grant life 
to others, not to receive it, and immediately killed himself 
with his own hand. 

^ Le. in the Catholic army. Montaigne was nothing if not impaartial. 
The Admiral de Chatillon is better known as Gaspard de Coligny. 

“ According to Suetonius ; but Caesar himself makes the number 
30,000. 
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Of their fidelity we have endless examples. We must not 
forget the conduct of the men who were besieged at Salona. 
a town that held with Caesar against Pompey, on account 
of an imcommon incident which occurred there. Marcus 
Octavius held them in siege ; those within were reduced to 
such extreme necessity in all things, that, in order to supply 
the want of men, most of them having been killed or 
wounded, they manumitted ail their slav^, and were con- 
strained to cut oS the hair of all the w'omen to make ropes 
for their catapults ; not to speak of a great shortage of food. 
Yet they were determined never to surrender. 

This siege having dragged out to a great length and 
Octavius having become in consequence more* negligent and 
less attentive to his operations, they chose a day about 
noon, and, after ranging the women and children on the 
w^alls to make a good show, they sallied out with such fury 
against the besiegers that, having broken through the first, 
the second, and the third body of guards, and the fourth, 
and then all the remainder, and forced them to abandon 
all their trenches, they drove them to their ships ; and 
Octavius himself escaped to Dyrrhachium, where Pompey 
was. 

I cannot at this moment call to mind another example 
of the besieged beating the besiegers wholesale, and gaining 
the upper hand in the campaign : nor of a sortie being con- 
verted into a real and entirely victorious battle. 

CHAPTER 35 

OF THREE GOOD WIVES 

G ood women are not found by the dozen, as everybody 
" knows, and especially in the duti^ of marriage ; for that 
is a bargain fraught with so many difficulties, that a woman’s 
will is strained to keep to it entirely for long. The men, 
although they enter into it under somewhat better con- 
ditions, yet have enough to do to keep to it. 

The touchstone of a good marriage, and its real proof, 
is the duration of the partnership, and whether it has been 
constantly pleasant, loyal, and smooth. In our days the 
women more commonly reserve the display of their gopd 
offices and the strength of their affection for their husbands 
until after they have lost them ; then at least they seek to 
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give evidence of their goodwill. A tardy and unseasonable 
testimony 1 They prove thereby rather that they only love 
them when dead. 

life is full of tumult ; death, of love and courtesy. As 
fathers conceal their affection for their children, so the 
wives likewise are wont to conceal their affection for their 
husbands, in order to keep up a modest respect. That 
mystery is not to my liking. In vain do they tear their 
hair and lacerate their faces ; I should go to the lady’s maid 
or the secretary and whisper in their ear, ‘ How did they 
get on ? how did they live together ? ’ 

I am always reminded of that wise saying : They make 
most ostentation of sorrow who grieve the least?- Their glum 
looks are offensive to the living and useless to the dead. 
We should willingly give them leave to smile after, if only 
they smile on us during life. Is it not enough to bring 
one back to life in vexation to find her who spat in his face 
when alive coming and rubbing his feet when he is hardly 
dead ? If there is any honour in weeping over a husband, 
it is only for one who has smiled upon him ; let those who 
have wept during his life smile at his death, outwardly as 
well as inwardly. 

Therefore pay no heed to those tear-stained eyes and that 
pitiful voice ; observe rather her bearmg, her colour and 
the plumpness of her cheeks under those thick veils ; it is 
by them that they speak plain Prench. There are few who do 
not improve in health, an infallible sign. That ceremonious 
demeanour looks not so much backward as forward ; it 
means acquisition more than pa 5 naent. When I was a boy, 
an honest and very fair lady, the widow of a Prince and 
still living, dressed a little more ornamentally than is per- 
mitted by our laws of widowhood ; to those who reproved 
her for it, she replied, ' The meaning of it is that I am not 
on the look-out for a new lover, and have no desire to marry 
again.’ 

In order not to be quite out of harmony with our customs, 
I have here made choice of three women whose extreme 
tenderness and affection also centred around their husbands’ 
death. Yet they are examples of a somewhat different kind, 
and of a love so convincing that they bravely threw life into 
the scale. 

^ • Altered irom Tacitiis. 
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Pliny the Younger had a neighbour living near one of his 
houses in Italy who was grievously afflicted with ulcers on his 
private parts. His wife, seeing his prolonged anguish, 
entreated him to allow her to examine at leisure the con- 
dition of his malady, that she might teU him more frankly 
than any other what hopes he had. His permission being 
obtained, and having carefully considered his case, she 
found that a cure was impossible, and that all he could hope 
for was to drag out a painful and lingering life. Therefore 
she advised him, as the surest and most sovereign remedy, 
to kin himself ; and j&nding him a little reluctant to adopt 
so heroic a measure, she said, ^ Bo not think, my friend, 
that the pain I see you suffering does not touch me as much 
as yonraelf, and that I am not willing to use, to rid myself 
of it, the same medicine I am prescribing for you. I will 
accompany you in the cure as I have done in the disease. 
Put away your fear, and believe me that we shall derive 
only pleasure from this passage which is to deliver us from 
such torments. We will depart happily together.’ 

Having said that, and warmed up her husband's courage, 
she resolved that they should leap into the lake ^ through 
a window of their house that overlooked it. And, to pre- 
serve to the last that loyal and vehement affection with 
which she had embraced him during life, she desired that 
he should die in her arms. But, lest they should fail her 
and the closeness of her embrace be relaxed in the fall 
through fear, she had herseff fast bound to him by the 
waist ; and so gave up her own life for the repose of her 
husband’s.^ 

This was a woman of humble origin ; and in this class of 
people it is not so unusual to see occasional acts of un- 
common goodness : 

When Justice fled this world of wickedness, 

’Twas in their midst that last her steps were seen. (Yiegil.) 

The other two are noble and rich, among whom examples 
of virtue are rarely found. 

^ Lake Larins, the modem Como. 

® Montaigne rather elaborates the story, which Pliny tells in a third as 
many wor(£ ; introducing it with the remark : " How much does the 
fame of human actions depend upon the station of those who perform 
them I * 
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Arria, 'wife of Cecinna Paetus, a man of consular rank, was 
the mother of another Arria, the 'wife of Thrasea Paetiis, so 
renowned for his virtue in Nero's time, and through this 
son-in-law, grandmother of Paiinia ; for the resemblance 
bet'ween the names and fortunes of these men and women 
has led many to confuse them. When Cecinna Paetus, her 
husband, was taken prisoner by the Emperor Claudius’ 
soldiers, after the defeat of Scribonianus, whose party he 
had joined, this first Arria entreated those who were leading 
him captive to Rome, to take her into their ship, where 
she would be of much less expense and trouble to them 
than a number of persons they would need to wait upon 
her husband, since she alone would undertake the whole 
charge of his cabin, his cooking, and all other services. 
They refused her request. She embarked in a small fishing- 
vessel which she hired on the spot, and in this craft followed 
him from Sclavonia. 

One day, when they were at Rome, in presence of the 
Emperor, Junia, the widow of Scribonianus, having fami- 
liarly accosted her on the strength of their similar fortunes, 
she repulsed her rudely 'with these words, ‘ I, speak to you, 
or listen to anything you say ! you, in whose lap Scribo- 
nianus was killed, and you stiU alive ! ' These words, 
together 'with several other indications, made her relations 
suspect that, unable to endure her husband’s fate, she was 
designing to do away with herself. And when Thrasea, 
her son-in-law, on hearing those words, entreated her not 
to throw her life away, saying, " What ! if I incurred the 
same fate as Cecinna, would you expect my wife, your 
daughter, to do the same ? ’ ' Would I ? she replied, most 
certainly I would, if she had lived as long and in such har- 
mony "with you as I have done with my husband,’ These 
answers increased their solicitude about her, and made 
them watch her conduct more carefully. 

One day she said to those 'w^ho were keeping guard over 
her, ‘ You may do what you please, you may drive me to 
a much more painful death, but prevent me from dying 
you cannot ; ’ and thereupon, rushing madly from the chair 
on which she was seated, she dashed her head "with all her 
might against the nearest wall, so that sorely bruised she 
fell down in a swoon. After they had 'with great trouble 
brought her round, she said, ‘ I told you that ii you refused 
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me some easy way of dying, I would choose another, how- 
ever painful it might be.’ 

The end of so admirable a virtue was this : When her 
husband Paetus was sentenced to death by the Emperor’s 
cruelty, he had not sufficient courage of his own to take his 
life. One day, among others, after employing all the 
arguments and persuasions which she thought best calcu- 
lated to prevail upon him to do her bidding, she snatched 
the dagger which her husband was wearing and, holding it 
naked in her hand, said, as a last exhortation, ‘ Do this, 
Paetus,’ and at the same instant dealt herself a fatal stab 
in the heart-. Then, tearing it out of the wound, she offered 
it to him, at the same time ending her life with these noble, 
generous, and immortal words, Paeie, non dolet. She had 
only time to utter those three words of such beautiful 
meaning, * See, Paetus, it does not hurt me.’ 

When from her breast chaste Arria snatched the sword. 

And gave the fatal weapon to her lord, 

‘ My wound, she said, believe me, does not smart ; 

’Tis thine alone, my Paetus, pains my heart.’ (jM^rtial.) 

The words are much more alive in the original, and 
richer in meaning ; for both her husband’s and her own 
wound and death were so small a matter to her, since it 
was she who advised and instigated them. But having 
taken this bold and heroic step solely for her husband’s 
benefit, she had no thoughts except for him in the last gasp 
of her life, and for removing his fear of following her in 
death. Paetus immediately stabbed himself with the same 
blade ; ashamed, as I think, of having needed so dear and 
precious a lesson. 

Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble Eoman lady, 
had married Seneca in his extreme old age. Nero, hds 
precious pupil, sent his satellites to announce to him his 
death decree, which was done in this wise : When the 
Roman Emperors of that time had sentenced any man of 
rank, they sent him word by their officers to choose what 
death he pleased, and to take his life within such and such 
a prescribed time, which was shorter or longer accordmg 
to the temper of their choler ; giving him leisure to arrange 
his affairs during that time, or sometimes making the 
interval so short that he was deprived of the opportunity 
of doing so. And, if the condemned resisted the order, 
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they sent special men to execute it, either by cutting the 
veins of his arms and legs, or forcibly making him take 
poison. But a man of honour did not abide this necessity 
and employed his ovn physician and surgeon to that end. 

Seneca heard their charge with calm and confident de- 
meanour, and then asked for paper to make his will ; 
which being refused by the centurion^ he turned to his 
friends. ‘ Since I cannot, he said, leave you anything else 
in requital of what I owe you, I leave you at least the best 
thing I possess, which is the example of my life and char- 
acter, which I pray you to cherish in your memory, that 
by doing so you may acquire the name of true and sincere 
friends.’ At the same time, now with gentle words assuaging 
the bitterness of the grief he saw they were suffering, now 
hardening Ms voice to cMde them, ' Where, he said, are 
those brave precepts of philosophy ? "What has become 
of the provisions that for so many years we have laid up 
against the accidents of Portune ? Was Nero’s cruelty 
unknown to us ? What could we expect of a man who has 
killed his mother and his brother, if not that he would also 
put to death the tutor who has fostered and brought 
him up ? ’ 

Having spoken these words to the company, he turned 
to his wife, and, closely embracing her, whose heart and 
strength were sinking under the weight of her grief, he 
entreated her for the love of him to bear this misfortune 
a little more patiently, and said to her that the hour was 
come when he had to show, no longer by words and argu- 
ments, but by deeds, the fruit he had gathered from his 
studies ; and that he really embraced death, not only 
without pain, but cheerfully. " Wherefore, my love, he 
added, do not dishonour it by your tears, that you may 
not seem to love yourself more than my reputation ; 
moderate your grief, and comfort yourself with the know- 
ledge you have had of me and my actions, and pass the 
remainder of your hfe in the honest occupations to which 
you are devoted/ 

To tMs Paulina, having a little recovered her spirits and 
warmed her great heart by a very noble affection, replied, 
' No, Seneca, I am not the woman to leave you without my 
company in such a need ; I will not have you think that 
the virtuous examples you have set by your life have not 
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also taught me how to die W’eil ; and how could I do so better 
and more honourably, or more to my own desire, than in 
your company ? So be assured that I am departing with 
you.’ Then Seneca, approving this noble and glorious 
resolution of his wife, and glad to be delivered of the fear 
of leaving her after his death at the mercy and cruelty of 
his enemies, said, ^ I have advised you how to lead your 
life more happily ; you prefer then the honour of death. 
Truly I will not begrudge it you ; the fortitude and resolu- 
tion in our common end may be ahke, but the beauty and 
glory will be greater on your part.' 

When he had said that, the veins of their arms were 
opened at the same time, but Seneca’s being shrunk both 
through old age and abstinence, and the blood flowing too 
long and too sluggishly, he ordered them also to cut the 
veins of his thighs ; and lest the anguish he was suffering 
might pierce his wife’s heart, and to be delivered from the 
affliction he felt at seeing her in so pitiable a condition, 
after taking a very tender leave of her, he prayed her to 
allow herself to be" carried into the adjoming room ; which 
was done. 

But all these incisions being still insufficient to cause Ms 
death, he ordered his physician, Statius Annaeus, to give 
him a poisonous draught, wMch had scarcely more effect ; 
for, by reason of the feebleness and chilliness of the limbs, 
it could not reach the heart. Therefore they prepared ia 
addition a very hot bath ; and then, feeling his end to be 
near, as long as he had any breath he continued to talk 
very escehently on the subject of his present condition, 
his secretaries taking down his words as long as they were 
able to hear Ms voice. And Ms last words were long after 
treasured and held in honour by men (it is a grievous loss 
to us that they have not been preserved to this day). As 
he felt the last pangs of death, with some of the bath-water 
mixed with blood he wetted his head,^ saying, " I make 
libation of this water to Jove the Deliverer.’ 

When Nero was informed of all this, fearing lest he might 
incur the blame of Paulina’s death, who was a lady allied 
to some of the best families in Rome, and towards whom he 
felt no particular enmity, he sent in all haste to command her 

^ According to Tacitns, who appears to be Montaigne’s antboniy, he 
did not wet bos head, but ‘ sprinkled ’ some of his slaves. 
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wounds to be bound up ; which her people did without her 
knowledge, she being already half dead and unconscious. 
And, though she continued to live against her design, she 
lived very honourably and as befitted her virtue ; her wan 
complexion testifying how much life had flowed from her 
wounds. 

Those are my three very true stories, which I find as 
entertaining and as tragic as any of those that we make up 
out of our heads to please the public. And I wonder that 
it does not occur to those who are devoted to that kind of 
composition to choose rather one of ten thousand very fine 
stories which are found in books, which would give them 
less trouble and bring more pleasure and profit. And if 
any man should wish to build up a whole and comected 
body of them, he need provide nothing of his own but the 
link, like the solder of some other kind of metal ; by this 
means he might accumulate a store of true incidents of all 
sorts, arranging and varying them as the beauty of the 
work may req[iiire, pretty much as Ovid sewed and pieced 
together, from that great number of different fables, his 
Metamor;phoses, 

In respect of the last couple, this is also worthy of con- 
sideration, that Paulina voluntarily offers to relinquish this 
life for love of her husband, and that her husband had once 
also relinquished death for the love of her. To us there 
is no great equivalence in this exchange, but, according to 
his Stoic way of thinking, it seems to me that he thought 
he had done as much for her in prolonging his life for her 
sake, as if he had died for her. 

In one of the letters he wrote to Lucilius, after giving 
him to understand that, having caught a fever at Pome, 
he immediately took coach to retire to one of his country 
houses, against his wife’s advice, who tried to make him 
stay ; and that he had replied that his fever was not a fever 
of the body, but of the place, he continues as follows : ' She 
allowed me to go, strongly recommending me to look after 
my health. Now I, knowing that her fife is involved in 
mine, begin to look after myself in order to look after her. 
I lose the privilege which my old age had given me of being 
more firm and resolute in many things, when I remember 
that in this old life there is a young life to which I am of 
some use. Since I cannot bring her to love me more 
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courageously, she brings me to love myself more carefully ; 
for we must allow something to honest afiections. And at 
times, although occasions urge us to the contrary, we must 
call back our life, even though it be a torture. We must 
arrest the soul between our teeth, since with men of honour 
the law of living is determined not by their pleasure but by 
their duty. 

' The man who does not value his wife or one of his friends 
sufScientiy to prolong his life for them, and obstinately 
persists in dying, is too squeamish and lax in his love. The 
soul must command itself to do this, when it is requisite 
to serve our dear ones. We must sometimes lend ourselves 
to our friends, and, when we would rather die for our own 
sake, renounce our intention for theirs. It is evidence of 
a great heart to return to life out of consideration for others, 
as many eminent men have done. And it is a sign of a 
singular good nature to preserve old age (the greatest 
advantage of which is that it makes us less solicitous about 
prolonging it, and more courageous and disdainful in the 
conduct of life), if we feel we are doing some sweet, agree- 
able, and profitable service to one to whom we are very 
dear. And we reap a very pleasant reward ; for what is 
sweeter than to be so dear to your wife that for her sake 
you become dearer to yourself ? So my Paulina has charged 
me not only with her fear, but also with my own. It was not 
enough for me to consider with how much fortitude I might 
die, but I have also considered with how little fortitude 
she might bear my death. I have forced myself to live, 
and to live is sometimes the mark of a great soul.’ 

Those are his words, excellent as they always are. 

CHAPTER 36 

OF THE GREATEST MEN 

I F I were asked to make a selection from among aU the 
men who have come to my knowledge, I think I could 
pick out three who excel aU the rest. 

The first is Homer. Not but that Aristotle or Varro (for 
instance) was perhaps as learned as he, and that possibly 
in his art itself Virgil may be compared with him. I leave 
that question to be decided by those who know them both. 

H 3 
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Knowing only one of them, I can say only this, that as far 
as my range goes I do not think that the Muses themsel¥es 
could outstrip the Roman : 

*So sweetly to his tuneful l5T:e he sings ; 

His only rival is the Cynthian God. (Peopeetitts.) 

We must not forget, however, in judging him, that it is 
chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives his inspiration, that 
he was his guide and schoolmaster,^ and that a single 
incident in the Iliad provided both body and matter for 
that great and divine Aeneid. That does not come into my 
reckoning ; I bring in several other circumstances which 
make this man a source of wonder to me, and almost above 
human conditions. And in truth I often wonder that he 
who introduced many gods into the world and by his 
authority brought them to honour, did not himself gain 
the rank of a god. Being blind and poor, living before the 
sciences were reduced to rules by certain observations, he 
knew them so well, that all who have since taken upon 
them to set up governments, to conduct wars, and to write 
either on religion and philosophy, of whatever sect or 
school, or on the arts, have made use of him as of a veiy 
perfect master in the knowledge of all things, and of his 
books as of a nursery of every land of excellence : 

Whose rich and storied page 
Better than Grantor or Chrysippus sage 
Shows what is base, what noble, to man’s lot 
What is of true advantage, and what not ; (Horace.) 

and, as another says, 

From whose perennial spring the poet sips. 

And in Pierian waters wets his lips ; (Ovro.) 

and another, 

’Mid comrades of the Heliconian maids 

The peerless Homer holds his sceptre high ; (Lijoeetitjs.) 

and another, 

From whose full-flowing lips, all later poets 

Have filched their lines, and turned the mighty stream. 

Sole source of eloquence, into their little 
Rivulets. (!^IA^!TrL^JS.) 

^ Tu dual, t% signor, et tu maestro, in the words of Dante saluting 
Virgil in HeU. 
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His creation of the most excellent work it was possible to 
produce was against the order of Nature. For ordinarily 
things are bom in an imperfect condition ; they increase, 
and gather strength in their growth. In him, the infancy 
of poetry and several other sciences is mature, perfect, and 
accomplkhed. For this reason he may be called the first 
and last of the poets, in accordance with that noble testi- 
mony which antiquity has left us of him, * that, as there 
was no one before bim whom he could imitate, so there 
has been none since who could imitate him His words, 
according to Aristotle, are the only words that have move- 
ment and action ; they are the only substantial words. 

Alexander the Great, having lighted upon a rich casket 
among the spoUs of Darius, commanded it to be kept for 
him as a receptacle for his Homer, saying that ^ he was the 
best and most faithful counsellor he had in military matters’. 
For the same reason Qeomenes, son of Anaxandiidas, said 
that ' he was the poet of the Lacedemonians, because be 
was a very good master for the teaching of warfare’. 
This singular and remarkable eulogy has also been bestowed 
upon him by Plutarch, ‘that he was the only author 
in the world who never cloys the appetite, appealing ever 
new to the reader, and ever blooming with a new charm.’ 
That madcap Alcibiades, having asked one who professed 
to be a man of letters for a book of Homer, gave him a box 
on the ear because he had none ; as who should find that 
one of our priests was without a breviary. 

Xenophanes one day lamented before Hiero, Tyrant of 
Syracuse, his being so poor that he had not enough to feed 
two slaves. ‘ What ! he repKed, Homer, who was much 
poorer than you, can feed more than ten thousand, dead 
though he he.’ 

WThat more could Panaetius say of Plato than to call him 
the ‘ Homer of Philosophers ’ ? 

Besides, what fame can be compared to his ? There is 
nothing that will live so long on men’s lips as his name and 
his works; nothing will ever be better known or more 
acceptable than Troy, Helen, and bis wars, which perhaps 
never took place. Our children are still called by the names 
he invented more than three thousand years ago. Who 
does not know a Hector or an Achilles ? Not only a. few 
individual families, but most of the nations seek their origin 
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in his fictions. Mahomet, the second of that name, Emperor 
of the Turks, writing to our Pope Pius the Second, says, 
wonder that the Italians should league themselves 
against me, seeing that we have our common origin in the 
Trojans, and that I, as well as they, have an interest in 
avenging the blood of Hector on the Greeks, whom they are 
backmg up in opposition to me.’ Is it not a noble drama in 
which kings, commonwealths, and emperors have been 
pla3nng their parts for so many centuries, and for which 
all this great world has been the stage ? Seven Greek cities 
disputed the honour of being his birthplace ; so much 
honour did his very obscurity bring him ! 

Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae.^ 

The second is Alexander the Great. For, if we consider 
the early age at which he commenced his career ; the small 
means with which he carried out his glorious designs ; the 
authority w^hieh he gained in his boyhood among the 
greatest and most experienced captains in the world, whom 
he led ; the extraordinary favour with which Fortune 
embraced and seconded many of his hazardous, I might 
almost say foolhardy, exploits ; 

He bore down all that his high aims withstood. 

And joyed to force a way across the ruins ; (Lucan.) 

his greatness in having, at the age of thirty-three, victor- 
iously traversed the whole of the habitable globe, and in 
having, in half a lifetime, attained to the utmost that 
human nature is capable of, so that you cannot imagine 
his full term of life, and the continuation of his growth in 
valour and fortune until a ripe age, without imagining 
something superhuman ; in having made so many lines of 
kings to spring from his soldiers, leaving the world after 
his death allotted among four successors, mere captains 
in his army, whose descendants have so long remained m 
possession of that great inheritance. 

If we consider his many great virtues, justice, temperance, 
liberality, integrity in keeping his word, love for his men, 
humanity to the vanquished ; for his character appears to 
have been indeed above just reproach, although some of his 
individual actions were uncommon and extraordinary. But 

^ Aulus Gellius. The names are so arranged as to form a hexameter 
line. 
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it is impossible to conduct such great movements according 
to the rules of justice ; such men as he need to be vreighed 
in the gross, with an eye to the chief end of their actions. 
The destruction of Thebes [and Persepolis], the murder of 
Menander and Hephaest ion’s physician, of so many Persian 
prisoners at one time, of a troop of Indian soldiers, not 
without prejudice to his good faith, of the Cosseians, even 
their little children : these are outstanding excesses which 
can hardly be condoned. For, with regard to Clytus, he 
made amends for his mistake beyond its weight ; and this 
action, as much as an}' other, is evidence of the mildness of 
his disposition : it shows a nature in itself eminently formed 
for goodness, and it was wittily said of him ‘ that Nature 
gave him his virtues, and Fortune his vices 

As to his being rather boastful, a little too impatient of 
hearing himself spoken iU of, and with regard to the 
mangers, weapons, and bridles that he had scattered about 
the Indies,^ all these things, it seems to me, may be excused 
in consideration of his age and the remarkable prosperity 
of his fortunes. 

If we consider withal his many military qualities, his 
diligence, foresight, patience, discipline, subtlety, mag- 
nanimity, resolution, and his good fortune, wherein, even 
though we had not Hannibars authority for saying so, he 
was the first of men ; the uncommon beauty and symmetry 
of his person, which amounted to the marvellous ; his 
carriage and imposing mien, in a face so young, ruddy, and 
radiant : 

As when the dawn-star, washed in Ocean’s wave. 

Dearer to Venus than all stellar fires. 

Uplifts in heaven his sacred head and melts 
The darkness ; (Virgil.) 

his eminent learning and abilities ; his great and enduring 
fame, pure and untaiuted, free from blemish and envy ; 
and the fact besides, that long after his death it was 
religiously believed that his medallions were lucky to those 
who wore them, and that more kings and princes have 
written of his exploits than other historians have written 
of the exploits of any other king or prince whatever ; and 

^ * He contrived many ingenious devices to impress the natives, as, 
e. g., he caused arms, bridles and mangers for horses to he made of much 
more than the usual size, and left them scattered about.’ — Plutarch. 
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that to this day the ilahommedans, who despise all other 
histories, by a special privilege accept and honour his alone. 

Considering all these things together, I think it will be 
admitted that I am right in putting him even before Caesar, 
who alone could have made me doubtful of my choice. 
And it cannot be denied that there was more of his own 
in Caesar’s exploits, and more of Fortime’s in Alexander’s. 
In many things they were equal, and Caesar perhaps had 
some greater qualities. 

They were two fires, or two torrents, that ravaged the 
world by several ways : 

Lo, as fierce flames drive in from left to right 
Through woodlands parched and groTes of crackling bay ; 

As sweep impetuous from a mountaiu height 
Loud, foaming torrents, that withouten stay 
Cleave to the sea their devastating way. (Viegil.) 

But, though Caesar’s ambition might have been of its 
nature more moderate, it was so unfortunate in having for 
its abominable object the ruin of his country and the 
humiliation of the world in general, that, all things raked 
together and placed in the scales, I cannot but incline to 
the side of Alexander. 

The third and, to my mind, the greatest, is Epaminondas. 

Of fame he has not nearly so much as others (which, for 
that matter, is not a part of the substance of the thing). 
Of fortitude and valour, I mean, not that which is whetted 
by ambition, but that which wisdom and reason may 
implant in a well-ordered soul, he had as much as it is 
possible to imagine. Of this particular virtue of his he has, 
in my opinion, given as many proofs as Alexander himself, 
and as Caesar. For, although his warlike exploits were 
not so frequent, nor on so large a scale, they were neverthe- 
less, if duly considered with all their surrounding circum- 
stances, as important and as stoutly carried out, and bear 
evidence of as much bravery and military genius. 

The Greeks have done him the honour, which has not 
been disputed, to call him the first man of their nation ; 
but to he the first man m Greece is to be an easy first in 
the world. 

With regard to his knowledge and abilities, this estimate 
of the ancients has come down to us, " that no man ever 
knew so much and spoke so little as he.’ For he was by 
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sect a Pythagorean. And what he said no man ever said 
better. An excellent and very persuasive speaker. 

But in character and conscience he surpassed by a very 
long distance ail who have ever undertaken the manage- 
ment of afiairs. For in this respect, which ought to be 
considered in the first place, which alone really shows what 
we are, and which alone I place in the scales against all 
other tilings together, he yields to no philosopher, not even 
to Socrates. In him blamelessness is a natural, dominating, 
constant, uniform, incorruptible quality, in comparison 
with which it appears in Alexander subordinate, uncertain, 
capricious, sentimental, and accidental. 

The ancients thought that if you minutely analyse all 
the other great generals, you will find in each some special 
quality that makes him illustrious. In Epaminondas alone 
we see a virtue and excellence everywhere the same and 
complete, which in all offices of human life leave nothing 
to be desired, whether in public or private employment, 
in peace or war, whether in living or in dying ^eatly and 
gloriously. I know of no man whom for his personal 
qualities and his career I look upon with so much love and 
honour. 

It is certainly true that I consider his persistence in 
poverty, as described by his best friends, as rather too 
scrupulous. This attitude alone, though lofty and very 
worthy of admiration, appears to me a little too acid to 
make me even desire to imitate it [in the same degree]. 

Scipio Emilianus alone, if we could give him as sublime 
and magnificent an end, as deep and comprehensive a know- 
ledge and learning, could make me doubtful about the 
choice. 0, what an ill turn Time has done me in withholding 
from our eyes, at the very t im e when they are most needed, 
and among the first, the Lives of this pair of men, precisely 
the most noble pair in Plutarch, and by common agreement 
of the world, one the first of the Greeks, the other of the 
Romans ! Wiat a subject ! What a craftsman ! ^ 

For a man who was no saint, but rather a man of the 
world, of average social habits and moderate eminence, the 
richest life I know of to have been lived among the living, 
as they say, and stored with more rich and desirable parts 

* It appears that Epamiaondas was Plutarch’s favourite hero, as he 
was Montaigne’s. His parallel lives of the two men are lost. 
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than any, was, everything considered, to my mind, that of 
Alcibiades. 

But with regard to Epaminondas, to exemplify his exceed- 
ing goodness, I will add here some of his opinions. 

He declared that the sweetest satisfaction he had had in 
all his life was the pleasure he gave his father and mother 
by his victory at Leuctra. It is sajdng a great deal that he 
thought more of their pleasure than of his own, so full and 
so just, in so glorious an action. 

He did not regard it as permissible, even to recover the 
freedom of liis country, to kill a man without just cause. 
For that reason he was so lukewarm towards the enter- 
prise of his companion Pelopidas, for the relief of Thebes. 

He also maintained "that in battle we should avoid 
encountering a friend who was on the opposite side, and we 
should spare him 

And his humanity, even towards the enemy, having made 
him suspected by the Boeotians, because, after miraculously 
forcing the Lacedemonians to open the pass to him which 
they had attempted to defend at the entrance to the Morea, 
near Corinth, he contented himself with charging through 
them without pursuing them to the death, he was deposed 
from the rank of commander-in-chief : very honourably 
upon such an accoimt, and for the shame it was to them 
to be obliged soon after to restore him to his place of honour, 
and to acknowledge how much their glory and safety 
depended upon him ; victory attending him like his shadow 
wherever he led. The prosperity of his country died, as it 
was born, with him. 

CHAPTER 37 

OP THE RESEMBLANCE OF CHILDREN TO THEIR 
FATHERS 1 

I N making up this bundle of so many diverse pieces, 
I never set my hand to it unless driven by an idleness 
that has become unbearable, and nowhere but at home. 
So it has built itself up with divers intervals and interrup- 
tions, which vary according to my occasional absences, 
sometimes for months together. 

For the rest, I do not correct my first impressions by my 
^ Or, as we should say. Heredity. 
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second, except perhaps a word or ; but only to vary 
the phrase, not to expunge. My intention is to show the 
progress of my opinions, and th*at each part may be seen 
in its original state. I should like to have begun earlier, 
that I might follow the course of my changes. A valet 
whom I employed to WTite at my dictation thought he had 
made a rich booty by filching several of my essa3’s, chosen 
according to his liking. I am consoled hx the thought that 
he will gain no more than I lose. 

I have grown older by seven or eight j'cars since I began ; 
not without some new acquisitions. These 3"ears have been 
so generous as to make me fa m i l iarized with the stone in 
the bladder. A long intercourse and acquaintance with 
Time is not often made without some such fruit. I could 
have wished that, of the many gifts he has in store for those 
who have long known him, he had chosen a more acceptable 
one. For he could not have selected one of which I have 
had a greater honnr since my childhood. Of aU the mis- 
fortunes of old age it is just the one I dreaded most. Many 
a time have I thought to myself that I was travelling too 
far, and that in thus prolonging my journey I should not 
fail in the end to be involved in some unpleasant adventiue. 
Often enough I felt and protested, That it was time to 
depart, and that life ought to be cut short when sound and 
healthy, following the rule of the surgeons when they have 
to amputate a limb ; That of the man who did not pay in 
good time Nature was wont to exact a very stifi usury. 

But those were idle speculations. So far was I from 
being ready at the time that in the eighteen months or 
thereabouts that I have been in this disagreeable plight 
I have already learned to put up with it. I am ahe^y 
compounding with this cohcky existence. I am finding 
a source of comfort and hope in it. Men are so accustomed 
to hug their miserable existence, that no state is so wretched 
that they will not accept it, provided they live. 

Listen to Maecenas : 

Though I be lame in hand and foot, 

• Though every tooth in my head be loose, 

So long as life remains, ’tis well, (cited by Seneca.) 

And Tamerlane cloaked under a foolish kind of humanity 
the fantastic cruelty which he exercised upon the lepers, 
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by putting to death all he heard of, ^ to deliver them, as he 
said, from the painful life they were living For there was 
not one among them who would not rather have been 
a leper three times over than not to live. 

And Antisthenes the Stoic being very ill and calling out, 
‘ Who will deliver me from these evils ? ’ Diogenes, who 
had come to see him, offered him a knife, saying, ' This, 
if you mean it, and that very quickly.’ ‘ I do not mean 
life, he replied, I mean my evils.’ 

The sufferings that merely affect us through the soul 
afflict me much less than they do most others. Partly by 
estimation, for the world deems many things to be dreadful, 
or avoidable at the cost of life, which to me are wellmgh 
a matter of indifference. Partly from a dull insensibility to 
accidents which do not hit me point-blank ; and that 
insensibility I regard as one of the best parts of my nature. 
But bodily and really essential sufferings I feel very acutely. 
And yet, when formerly I dimly foresaw them, with a sight 
enfeebled and mollified by the enjoyment of the happy and 
prolonged health and repose that God had given me, for 
the best part of my life, I conceived them in imagination 
to be so unbearable that in truth my fear of them was 
greater than my present suffering. Wherefore I am ever 
more confirmed in this belief, that most of the faculties 
of the soul, as we exercise them, disturb the peace of life 
more than they promote it. 

I am at grips with the worst, the most sudden, the most 
painful, the most fatal and most irremediable of all diseases. 
I have already experienced five or six very long and painful 
attacks of it. And yet, unless I flatter myself, even in this 
condition there is something endurable for a man whose 
soul is free from the fear of death, and free from the menaces, 
conclusions, and consequences which the doctors keep 
dinning into our ears. But the pain itself is not so violent, 
so sharp and piercing, as to drive a sober-minded man to 
rage and despair. I derive at least this advantage from 
the colic, that it will accomplish what I had not hitherto 
been able to bring myself to do, that is, to become wholly 
reconciled and familiarized with death. For, the more it 
oppresses and troubles me, the less shall I fear to die. I had 
already gained this much, that I was attached to life only 
for the sake of life ; my pain will dissolve also this idea. 
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And God grant that, if its violence exceeds my powers, it 
will not in the end drive me to the other, and not less 
wicked extreme, to love and desire death ! 

Pray not for death, but feel no fear 

"^Then the last hour of life draws near. (Maetial.) 

Those are two feelings to be dreaded, but the one has its 
remedy much more ready to hand than the other. 

Moreover, I have always regarded as affectation that 
precept that so sternly and precisely tells us to put on 
a good face, a disdainfui and indifferent mien, when suffer!^ 
pam. Why does Philosophy, who is concerned only with 
what is vital and effective, waste her time over these 
external appearances ? ^ Let her leave that charge to 
actors and teachers of rhetoric, who set so great a value on 
our gestures. Let her boldly condone this cowardice of the 
vocal organs, and lay the blame on the pain, as long as it 
does not come from the heart or the seat of the passions ; 
let her place those voluntary lamentations in the same 
category with sighs, sobs, palpitations, pallors, which 
Nature has put beyond our control. As long as the heart 
shows no fear, words no despair, let her rest content I 
What matter whether we wring our hands, as long as we do 
not wring our thoughts ? She trains us for ourselves, not 
for others ; to be, not to seem. Let her stop short at 
governing our understanding, which she has taken upon 
herself to instruct. During the attacks of the colic let her 
keep our minds capable of self-control, and of going their 
accustomed way, combattug and subduing paiu, and not 
shamefully grovelling at its feet ; excited and heated, not 

^ The earlier editions had this passage in place of what follows : ^ if 
she were training men for the acts of a comedy, or as if it were within 
her jnrisdiGtion to hinder the movements and alterations which we pe 
by Nature forced to accept. Let her then prevent Socrates from blushing 
with shame or emotion, from winking his eyes when threatened by a blow, 
from shaking and sweating in a fever. The painting of Poetry, which ^ 
free and does what it pleases, dares not forbid even tears in the persons 
she wishes to represeift as perfect and accomplished : 

Who are so pained, 

They bite their hands, they bite their lips. 

Bedew their cheeks with plenteous tears. (Abiosto.) 

They should leave this charge to those who make a profession of regulat- 
ing our expressions and demeanour. 
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subdued and overthrown, in the struggle ; able, to a certain 
degree, to converse and communicate with others. 

In so extreme a calamity it is cruelty to expect so com- 
posed a bearing. If we play the game it is no great matter 
that we make a wry face. If the body finds a relief in 
lamenting, let it lament. If agitation pleases it, let^ it 
tumble and toss at its pleasure. If by raising the voice with 
greater violence the pain appears to evaporate a little (as 
some physicians say that it helps a woman in child-birth), 
or if it distracts its anguish, let it shout at the top of its 
voice. We need not command our voice to shout, but let 
us not forbid it. Epicurus not only permits his sage to 
shout in pain, but he advises it. Even the ^pugilists groan 
tdhen they strike with the cesttis, because in throwing out^ the 
voice the whole body is on the stretch, and the blow is driven 
home with greater force (Cicero). We have enough to do to 
contend with the evil, without labouring over these super- 
fluous rules. 

I have said all this in excuse of those we generally Bee 
raging and storming under the shocks and attacks of this 
disease. Eor my part I have hitherto suffered them a little 
more patiently" [and I stop short at groaning, without 
braying]. Not, however, that I put any ^eat constraint 
upon myself to maintain this seemly exterior, for I make 
little account of such an advantage. In this respect I yield 
to the pain as much as it requires ; but either my pangs 
are not so excessive, or I bring more fortitude to them than 
the average man. I moan, I fret and fume when I am in 
the throes of a sharp attack, but I never yield to despair, 
like this man : 

IVhose groans, bewailmgs, and whose bitter cries 

With grief incessant rend the very skies, 

(ATTrus, quoted by Cicero.) 

I watch myself in the thick of the onslaught, and I have 
always found that I was capable of speaking, thinking, and 
answering as sanely as at any other time, but not so con- 
sistently, the pain disturbing and distracting my thoughts. 
When those present think I am most stricken, and refrain 
from troubling me, I often test my powers, and myself 
broach a subject most remote from my condition. I can 
do an3rfchmg by a sudden effort, but it must not continue 
long. 
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O why have I not the faculty of that dreamer in Cicero, 
who, dreaming he w^as embracing a young girl, found that 
he had discharged his stone in the sheets ! [Mine strangely 
diswenches me ! 

In the intervals of excessive pain, when my meters 
languish without stinging so sharply, I immediately return 
to my normal condition ; ^ since it is only my body and 
senses that have been alarmed, and not my sold. And this 
I certainly owe to the care with which, with the help of 
reason, I prepare my mind for such attacks : 

To me no toil strange or unlooked-for comes. 

AH things have I forecast, and in my mind 

Traversed ere seen. (Viegil.) 

Yet I have been rather rudely tried, for a beginner, and 
with a very sudden and very violent change for the w’orse, 
having dropped all at once, from a very easy and very 
happy state of life, into the most painful and uneasy that 
can be imagined. For, besides that it is a disease that is in 
itself greatly to be dreaded, its beginnings have been much 
ruder and harder in me than they are wont to be. The 
attacks recur so frequently that I hardly ever feel in perfect 
health. Yet I have hitherto kept myself in such good 
spirits that, so long as they continue so, I am in rather 
better condition of life than a thousand others, who have 
neither fever nor any other infirmity except those that, for 
lack of judgement, they bring upon themselves. 

There is a certain kind of subtle humility, which is born 
of presumption, as for instance, this, That we confess our 
ignorance in some things, and are so polite as to admit that 
there are, in the worlm of Nature, certain properties and 
conditions that we do not perceive, the means and causes 
of which we are unable to discover. By this honest and 
conscientious declaration we hope to gain the advantage 
of being believed in respect of those things we say we do 
understand. We have no need to go and sift miracles and 
things that appear strange and obscure ; it appears to me 
that among the things we commonly see there are some 
so strange and incomprehensible that they surpass all the 
mysteries of miracles. 

^ The earlier editions add : I talk, I laugh, I study, without emotion 
or alteration. 
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What a wonderful thing it is that that drop of seed, from 
which we are produced, bears in itseK the impressions, not 
only of the bodily shape, but of the thoughts and inclina- 
tions of our fathers ! Where can that drop of fluid harbour 
such an infinite number of forms ? And how do they 
convey those resemblances, so heedless and irregular in 
their progress, that the great-grandson shall be like his 
great-grandfather, the nephew like his uncle ? 

In the family of Lepidus, at Rome, there were three, not 
consecutive but at intervals, who were bom with the same 
eye covered with a cartilage. At Thebes there was a family 
who from their mothers’ womb bore the picture of a lance- 
head : and he who was not bom so was regarded as illegiti- 
mate.^ Aristotle tells of a certain nation among whom 
wives were held in common, that they allotted the children 
to the fathers by their resemblance. 

It may be supposed that I owe this stony propensity to 
my father, for he died grievously tormented with a large 
stone in the bladder. He was not sensible of his disease 
until the sixty-seventh year of his age. Before then he had 
neither menace nor symptom of it, either in his kidneys, 
sides, or any other part, having lived tiU that time in a happy 
state of health, and very little subject to infirmities. He 
lived another seven years with this malady, dragging out 
to the end a very painful existence. I was bom twenty-five 
years or more before his disease came on, and during the 
time of his best state, the third of his children in order of 
birth. 

Where was the propensity to this defect hatching all this 
time ? And when he was so far from the infirmity, how 
could that small part of his substance, of which I was 
constructed, carry for its part so great an impression ? 
And how did it remain so concealed that I did not begin 
to be sensible of it until forty-five years after, the only one 
hitherto among so many brothers and sisters, and all of 
one mother ? If any man will enlighten me about the 
course of this mischief, I will believe him in any other 
miracles he pleases ; provided that he does not put me off 
with a theory, as they generally do, that is much more 
obscure and fantastic than the thing itseK. 

^ This last touch was eyidently imagined by Montaigne, for Plutarch, 
his authority for the tale, makes no mention of illegitimacy. 
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I hope the doctors will excuse my freedom a little, for it 
is by this same fatal infusion and insinuation that I have 
inherited my hatred and contempt of their science. My 
antipathy to their art is hereditary. My father lived to be 
seventy-four, my grandfather sixty-nine, my great-grand- 
father to nearly eighty, without ever tasting any l^d of 
physic ; and with them, whatever was not in orchnary use 
took the place of a drug. 

Medicine is built up on examples and experience ; so is 
my theory. 

Is not that a very positive and very serviceable experi- 
ence ? I doubt whether they will find me three on their 
case-books, who were bom and bred, and who died at the 
same hearth, under the same roof, and lived so long under 
their directions. They must grant me this, that, if not 
reason, at least Fortune is on my side. Well, with the 
physicians, Fortune is stronger than reason. Let them not 
take me at a disadvantage, let them not threaten me, pros- 
trate as I am at this moment ; that would be foul play. 
Besides, to teU the truth, I have gained suflScient advantage 
over them by my family examples, although they stop there. 
In human affairs there is not usually so much constancy. 

This experience of ours has endured for two centuries, 
wanting but eighteen years ; for the first of them was bom 
in the year 1402. It is indeed but reasonable that this 
experience should begin to fail us. They cannot now 
upbraid me for the calamity that has now seized me by the 
throat ; is it not enough for me to have lived in good health 
for forty-seven years ? Though it should be the end of my 
career, it is one of the longest. 

My ancestors, by some natural and mysterious mstinct, 
loathed physic ; for my father was horrified at the very 
sight of drugs. The Seigneur de Gaviac, my uncle on the 
father’s side, an ecclesiastic, who was delicate from his 
birth and yet made his sickly life hold for sixty-seven years, 
having once been taken with a violent and dangerous con- 
tinued fever, the doctors ordered him to be plainly told 
that unless he called in their aid (they call Aid what is 
more often Hindrance), he would infallibly be a dead man. 
The good man, terrified though he was by that dreadful 
sentence, replied, ‘ Then I am a dead man.’ But God soon 
after falsified the prognostic. 
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The last of the brothers (there were four of them), the 
Sieur de Bussaguet, and the last by many years, alone 
submitted himself to their art, by reason, I think, of his 
connexion with the other arts, for he was a Councillor in 
the Court of Parliament ; but with so little success that, 
although he seemed to be of a stronger constitution, he 
died long before the others, with the exception of one, the 
Sieur de Saint-Michel. 

It may be that I have inherited from them this natural 
antipathy to medicine ; but if that was the only reason, 
I should liave tried to overcome it. For all those unreason- 
able prejudices we are bom with are unsound ; they are 
a bind of disease we must combat. It may be that I had 
this propensity, but I have supported and fortified it by 
arguments, which have confirmed me in my opinions. 
For I also hate that idea of rejecting medicine on account 
of its bitter taste. That would hardly be in accordance 
with my mental attitude, since I hold health to be w'orth 
purchasing at the price of all the most painful cauteries and 
incisions that can be applied. 

And I agree with Epicurus when he says that sensual 
pleasures are to be shunned if they are succeeded by greater 
pains, and that those pains are to be sought that are followed 
by greater pleasures. 

Health is a precious thing, the only thing indeed that 
deserves to be pursued at the expense not only of time, 
sweat, labour, worldly goods, but of life itself ; since 
without it life becomes a burden and an affliction. Without 
it, pleasures, wisdom, knowledge, and virtue lose their 
colour and fade away ; and to the most forcible and 
laboured arguments that Philosophy would impress upon 
us to the contrary, we have but to oppose the idea of Plato 
stricken with the falling sickness or an apoplexy, and, on 
this supposition, challenge him to call to his aid the rich 
and noble faculties of his mind. To my mind no way that 
leads us to health can be rugged, no means dearly bought. 

But I have several other ways of looking at it, which 
make me strangely distrustful of all that lumber. I do not 
deny that there may be some art in it ; that there are, 
among the many works of Nature, things proper for the 
preservation of our health ; that is certain. I know well 
that there are certain simples that moisten, certain others 
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that dry up ; I know by experience both that horse-radish 
induces flatulence, and that senna-leaves relax the bowels. 
I have several other experiences of the same kind, as I know 
that mutton nourishes and wine heats me ; and Solon said, 
* that eating, like the other drugs, is a physic against the 
disease of hunger I do not deny the use we derive from 
the things of this world, nor do I doubt the power and 
fecundity of Nature, and that it may be applied to our 
needs. I can clearly see that pikes and swallows are well off 
under her protection. 

I distrust the inventions of our mind, of our learning and 
art, for whose sake w^e have abandoned Nature and her 
rules, and are unable to keep within the bounds of modera- 
tion. 

As we call Justice the fortuitous hotch-potch of the first 
laws that come to hand, and the practical dispensing of 
them, which is often very foolish and unjust ; and as they 
who ridicule and condemn the application of them have no 
intention of disparaging that noble virtue, but only condemn 
the abuse and profanation of that sacred name, so, in 
medicine, I indeed honour that glorious name, its intentions, 
its promises, so useful to the human race ; but, as it is 
understood with us, I neither honour nor esteem it. 

In the first place experience makes me dread it ; for 
there is no sort of people, as far as my knowledge of them 
goes, who are so liable to fall HI, and take so long to cure, 
as those who are under the thumb of medicine. Their 
very health is impaired and undermined by the constraint 
of diet. The doctors are not content with dominating sick- 
ness ; they make health sickly, to guard against their 
patients* ever escaping from their authority. Do they not 
argue that perfect and continuous good health means a 
great sickness in the future ? 

I have been ill pretty often, and without their help my 
illnesses (and I have experienced nearly every kind) have 
been as easy to bear and as short as those of any other 
person ; and yet I have never interfered with them by 
taking their bitter prescriptions. My health, when I have 
it, is fuU and free, without any rules, and without any other 
schooling than that of my habits and my pleasTire. Any 
place suits me to stay in, for I need no other comforts when 
ni than those I need when I am well. I am not frightened 
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at tiie idea of being without a physician, apothecary, and 
medical aid, which to most men is a greater affliction than 
the illness. What ! do the doctors themselves give any 
evidence, by living longer and happier, of any manifest 
effect of their skill ? 

There is no nation that has not existed many centuries 
without medicine, and those the first ages, that is to say, 
the best and happiest. And to this day a tenth part of the 
world has no use for it. There is a vast number of people 
who have no knowledge of it, and they live longer and in 
better health than they do here. And with us the common 
people can happily (hspense with it. The Romans had 
existed six hundred years before they received it ; but after 
making trial of it they drove it from their city at the instance 
of Cato the Censor, who demonstrated how easily he could 
do without it, having lived for eighty-five years and kept 
his wife alive to an extreme old age, not indeed without 
physic, but certainly without a physician. For everything 
we find conducive to a healthy life may be called physic. 

He kept his family in health, it seems, according to 
Plutarch, by the use of hare ; ^ as the Arcadians, according 
to Pliny, cured all maladies with cows’ milk. And the 
Libyans, says Herodotus, generally enjoy an uncommon 
good health by observing this custom that, when their 
children have reached the age of four, they cauterize and 
bum the veins of the head and temples, by which means 
they cut off all the defluxions of rheum for their whole lives. 

the villagers of this neighbourhood, for all emer- 
gencies, use only the strongest wine they can procure, mixed 
with plenty of saffron and spice ; aU this with a like result. 

And, to tell the truth, what after aU is the end and result 
of aU this diversity and confusion of prescriptions hut to 
void the bowels, which a thousand household simples will 
do ? And yet I do not know that this is so beneficial as 
they declare, and that our nature does not require that the 
excrements should remain for a certain part, as do the lees 

^ I quote, without comment, the passage from Plutarch : He himself 
had a book ftiU of recipes, accordu^ to which he used to physio and 
regulate the diet of any who fell sick in his house, being careful never 
to allow the patient to fast, but making him eat salad, with ducks, 
pigeons and hares, which he said were light food and suitable for sick 
persons, except that it often happened that those who ate of them 
suffered from nightmare. 
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of wine for its preserTation.^ You often see healthy people, 
through some strange accident , taken with a sudden attack of 
vomiting and diarrhoea, attended with a copious evacuation 
of the bowels, without any preceding need and without ant' 
succeeding benefit, but rather feeling much the worse for it. 

It was from the great Plato that I lately learned that of 
three kinds of motions that are natural to us, the last and 
worst is a purge, and that no man who is not a fool ought 
to undergo it except in the extremest necessity. We disturb 
and irritate the e\Tl by contrary oppositions. It should be 
gradually diminished and brought to an end by our manner 
of living. The violent gripings caused by the drug and the 
illness are always to our prejudice, since the two fight it 
out in our bodies, and the drug is an unreliable aid, naturally 
inimical to our health, and having no access in our domain 
except through disturbance. 

Let us leave things to go their own way. The Order 
which takes care of fleas and moles will also take care of 
men, if they have the same patience to allow themselves 
to be governed as fleas and moles. In vain do we shout 
‘ Gee up ’ ; we shall only make ourselves hoarse and not 
advance a step. That Order is proud and pitiless. Our fear 
and despair disgust her and keep her from coming to our 
relief, instead of inviting her. She owes it to the malady, 
as weU as to health, to let it take its course. She will not 
allow herself to be bribed in favour of the one, to the pre- 
judice of the other’s rights ; that would mean disorder. 
Let us follow, in God’s name, let us foUow ! She guides 
those who follow ; those who will not follow she will drag 
along together with their fury and their physic. Get a 
purge prescribed for your brain ; it will be better employed 
than in your stomach, 

A Lacedemonian was asked what had made him live so 
long in good health : ' Ignorance of medicme,’ he replied. 
And the Emperor Hadrian kept exclaiming on his death- 
bed, ' that the crowd of doctors had killed him A poor 
wrestler took up medicine. ^ Bravo, said Diogenes, you are 
right ; you can now throw those who once threw you.’ 

But they have this good fortune, according to Nicocles, 

^ Tliis is of coTirse rarik heresy to the Tacolty; hut after nearly 
seventy years’ experience of life the translator has come to the conclusion 
that there is at least something in what Montaigne says; 
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that ' the sun shines on their successes, and the earth hides 
their failures And besides, they have a very useful knack 
of taking advantage of all kinds of happenings ; for it is 
the privilege of the Taculty to take the credit for the good 
and salutary things that Fortune or Nature, or some other 
extraneous cause (and there is an endless number of them) 
produces in us. All the happy effects that the patient feels, 
who is under their care, is due to them. The causes which 
have cured me, which cure a thousand others who do not 
call in the doctors, they usurp in the case of their subjects. 

When an unfortunate accident occurs, either they will 
disclaim all responsibility, and lay the blame on the patient ; 
and they take care never to be at a loss for any number of 
frivolous reasons, such as, " he must have left his arm 
uncovered ; he has heard the rattling of a coach, 

The wagons crossing in the narrow streets ; (Juvenal.) 

somebody has opened the window ; he has been lying on 
his left side; he has been thinking of something painful 
In short, a word, a look, a dream, appear to them a safe 
excuse for shifting the blame. 

Or, if they so please, they will even take advantage of 
this relapse and turn it to their account, by this other trick 
which can never fail them : When the disease has become 
aggravated by their applications, they put us off with the 
assurance that it would have been very much worse but for 
their remedies. If they have precipitated them out of a 
chill into a q[uotidian fever, ' he might have had a continued 
fever, but for me’. There is no risk of their doing their 
business badly, since the loss turns to their profit. In truth 
they are right to require their patients to place an implicit 
trust in them ; and it must indeed be a really very com- 
phant trust that will believe things so hard to swallow. 

Plato said very appropriately that Physicians were the 
only men that might lie in all freedom, since our health 
depends qn the falsity and emptiness of their promises. 

Aesop, an author of most rare excellence, of whom few 
people discover aU the charm, humorously illustrates the 
tyrannical authority which they usurp over poor souls 
enfeebled and cast down by sickness and fear. He tells of 
a doctor questioning his patient about the operation of his 
physio. " I have beensweating a great deal,* ‘ That ’s good,’ 
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said the doctor. Another time, when be asked him how he 
felt after his medicine, he said, ‘ I have been very cold and 
shivery.’ *' That ’s very good,’ said the doctor. He asked 
him a third time how' he was. * I am all swollen and puHed 
up, as if I had dropsy.’ " That s splendid ! ’ said the 
doctor. One of his friends presently coming to inquire after 
his condition : ‘ Really, my friend, I am getting on so well 
that I am on the point of death.’ 

In Egypt they had a juster law, which compelled the 
physician to take a patient under his care, for the first 
three days, at the latter’s risk and chance ; when the three 
days were over, it was at his own risk. For why was 
Aesculapius, their patron, struck by a thunderbolt for having 
brought the dead Helen ^ back to life : 

Then, wroth that mortal should from shades of hell 
Rise to the light of life, the Almighty Sire 
With his owu levin-bolt to Stygian wave 
Thrust down the finder of such craft and cure. 

The Phoebus-horn ; (Tirgil.) 

w^hen his followers are absolved, who dispatch so many 
living souls to death ? 

A physician was boasting to Nieocles of the great authority 
of his art. ‘ It must be so indeed, said Mcocles, when it can 
kill so many people with impunity.’ 

For the rest, if they had consulted me, they would have 
enveloped their art in more sanctity and mystery. They 
began well enough, hut they did not end as well. It was a 
good heginning to make gods and demons the originators 
of their science, to adopt a language of their own, and a 
writing of their own ; although Philosophy may think that 
it is folly to advise a man for his good by a way that is 
unintelligible. As if a physicidn should order his patient to 
take ' an earth-born, grass-crawling, house-bearing, bloodless 
creature ’ ® (Cicero). 

It was a good rule of their art, and one that accompanies 
all fantastic, empty, and supernatural arts, that the patient’s 
faith must anticipate, by good hope and confidence, the 

^ The editions published after 1588 substitute Hippolytus, who was 
brought hack to life at the request of Diana. According to another 
account, Aesculapius was killed by Zeus at the bidding of Pluto, who found 
that the inhabitants of Hades were dwindling. 

* ie- a decoction of snails. 
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efficacity of their treatment. And they cling so firmly to 
this rule that they regard the most ignorant and incom- 
petent doctor as more fit to treat one who has confidence in 
him, than the most experienced, if he is a stranger. 

Even the choice of most of their drugs is in some sort 
mysterious and divine : the left foot of a tortoise, the urine 
of a lizard, an elephant’s dung, a mole’s liver, blood drawn 
from under the right wing of a white pigeon ; and for us who 
have the stone (so scornfully do they take advantage of our 
misery !), the pulverized droppings of a rat, and other such 
tomfooleries that are more suggestive of magic and spells 
than of a serious science. Not to mention their pUls, to be 
taken in uneven numbers, the setting apart of certam days 
and festivals in the year, of certain hours for gathering the 
herbs of their ingr^ents, the ^im scowl, the wise and 
learned looks and demeanour which they put on, and which 
even Pliny remarked upon with derision. 

But what I mean to say is that, having made so good a 
beginning, they were wrong in not making their meetings 
and consultations more mysterious and secret. No profane 
person should be admitted to them, any more than to the 
secret ceremonies of Aesculapius. The result of this error is 
that their irresolution, the weakness of their argiments, 
their guesses and grounds, the fierceness of their disputes, 
revealing nothing but hatred, jealousy, and self- considera- 
tion, coming to the knowledge of all the world, a man must 
be marvellously blind not to see that he runs great risks at 
their hands. 

Who ever heard of a doctor using a coUea^e’s prescrip- 
tion without taking something from, or adding something 
to it ? Thereby they sufficiently betray their practice, and 
make it plain to us that they consider their reputation, and 
consequently their profit, more than their patient’s interests. 

He was a wiser physician who in ancient times laid down 
the rule that only one doctor should undertake to treat a 
patient ; for, ii he does no good, the failure of a single man 
caimot be a very great reproach to the medical faculty. 
And, on the other hand, if he happens to make a lucky guess, 
his glory will be the greater. Whilst if there are many of 
them, they bring the profession into disrepute at every 
turn, since they more frequently do harm than good. 

They ought to be satisfied with the perpetual discord we 
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find in the theories of the chief masters and the ancient 
writers on this science, which is known only to people who 
are well read in books, without betraying to the people the 
controversies and inconsistencies of judgement which they 
still keep alive among themselves. 

Would you like an example of the ancient controversy in 
medicine ? 

Herophilus places the original cause of diseases in the 
humours ; 

Erasistratus, in the blood of the arteries ; 

Asclepiades, in the invisible atoms gliding through our 
pores ; 

Alcmaeon, in the exuberance or deficiency of the bodily 
powers ; 

Diodes, in the inequality of the elements of the body, and 
in the quality of the air we breathe ; 

Strato, in the abundance, crudity, and corruption of the 
food we take ; and 

Hippocrates lodg^ it in the spirits. 

There is a friend of theirs, whom they know better than 
I, who exclaims in this connexion, ' That the most impor- 
tant science we practise, as having charge of our health and 
preservation, is unfortunately the most uncertain and most 
confused, and is more disturbed by changes than any 
other.’ ^ 

There is no great danger in miscalculating the height of 
the sun or the fraction of some astronomical computation ; 
but here, where our whole being is at stake, it is not a mark 
of wisdom to abandon ourselves to the mercy of so many 
winds blowing from different quarters. 

Before the Peloponnesian war not much was heard of this 
science. Hippocrates brought it into repute. All that he 
established Chrysippus overthrew. After him, Erasistratus, 
Aristotle’s grandson, overthrew all that Chrysippus had 
written about it. After them appeared the Empirics, who 
adopted quite a different method from that of their pre- 
decessors in their practice of the art. When the credit of 
these latter began to grow stale, Heropbilus set another sort 
of practice on foot, which Asclepiades in his turn combated 
and a nnih ilated. By turns the theories of Themison gained 
authority, then Musa’s, and after them those of Veotius 

^ Plmy. 
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ValenSj a physician who became famous through his in- 
timacy with Messalina. In Nero’s time the empire of 
medicine fell into the hands of Thessalus, who condemned 
and abolished all that had been accepted before him. The 
latter’s theories were upset by Crinas of Marseilles^ who re- 
introduced the practice of regulating all medicinal opera- 
tions by the Ephemerides, and motions of the stars ; of 
eating, linking, and sleeping at such times as were pleasing 
to the Moon and Mercury. His authority was soon^ after 
supplanted by Charinus, a physician of the same city of 
Marseilles. This man oppos^ not only the older science of 
medicine, hut also the hot baths which had been generaUy 
in use for so many centuries. He made the men bathe in 
cold water, even in ■winter, and plunged his patients into 
the natural water of streams. 

Until Plin3^’s day- no Roman had ever deigned to practise 
medicine ; it was in the hands of foreigners and Greeks, as, 
among us French, it is practised by Latinists.^ For, as a 
very great phy^sician has said, we are loath to take the 
me&cine we understand, or the drugs we gather. If those 
countries from which we import our guaiacum, sarsaparilla, 
and China root have any physicians, we may imagine, if 
they follow our example of vMuing a thing for its strange- 
ness, rarity, and dearness, how greatly they must prize our 
cabbages and parsley. For who would dare to despise 
things brought from such a distance, at the risk of so long 
and perilous a voyage ? 

Since those ancient changes in medicine there has been 
an endless number of others even to our days, and for the 
most part complete and universal changes, like those intro- 
duced in our time by Paracelsus, Fiora vanti, and Argenterius . 
For they alter not only a prescription, but, as I am told, the 
whole (hsposition and order of the body of physic, accusing 
all who have professed it hitherto of ignorance and im- 
posture. I leave you to imagine where the poor patient 
comes in. 

If only we were sure, when they make mistakes, that they 
do us no harm, even if they do us no good, it would he quite 
a reasonable bargain to risk gaining something, without 
incurring the danger of losing. 

* Perhaps those who assumed Latin names, like Paracelsus — whose real 
name was von Hohenheim — or who used a Latin jargon. 
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Aesop ia one of his Fables tells bow a man who had bought 
a Moorish slave, thinking his colour was accidental and 
brought on by the ill usage of his former master, had him 
very carefully medicined with many baths and potions. The 
result was that the Moor was not a whit cured of his swarthy 
complexion, but entirely lost his previous good health. 

How often we hear the doctors charging one another with 
the death of their patients 1 I remember an epidemic 
disease, of a very dangerous and fatal nature, raging in the 
towns round about me a few years ago. When the storm, 
which had swept away an endless number of people, had 
passed over, one of the most reputed physicians of the whole 
district published a pamphlet on the subject, in which he 
changed his mind about the blood-lettings which had been 
practised, and confessed that that was one of the chief causes 
of the mortality which ensued. Moreover, the writers of the 
faculty hold that there is no medicine that does not contain 
some hurtful ingredients ; hence, if those which benefit us 
also do us some harm, what must those do that are totally 
misapplied ? 

For my own part, though there were nothing else to be 
consider^, I am of opinion that for those who loathe the 
taste of medicine, to force it down at such inconvenient 
times and with so much aversion, must have a very danger- 
ous and prejudicial effect. And I believe it must try the 
patient’s constitution to an alar min g degree at a time when 
he has so much need of rest. Besides, when we consider the 
grounds on which they generally diagnose the cause of our 
maladies, they are so slight and so ticklish that I argue 
therefrom that a very little error in the dispensing of their 
drugs may do us a great deal of mischief. 

Now, if the doctor’s mistake is dangerous, we are in a very 
had way ; for it is very unlikely but he will often fall into 
the same error. He has too many details and circumstances 
to consider before deciding upon his treatment : he should 
know his patient’s constitution, his temperament, Ms hu- 
mours, his inclinations, his actions, even his thoughts and 
ideas. He must make sure of external circumstances, of the 
nature of the place, of the atmospherical and weather con- 
ditions, of the position of the planets and their influences. 
He must know the causes of the disease, the symptoms, the 
effects, and the critical days. 

n 


I 
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In the matter of drugs he must know their weight, their 
strength, the place of their origin, their appearance, their 
age, and the right way to administer them ; and he must 
know how all the parts are to be proportioned and related 
to each other to create a perfect symmet^. Wherein if he 
makes the slightest error, if there is a single one of these 
springs that is twisted awry, it is enough to kill us. 

Heaven knows how difficult it is to know most of these 
details ; for how will he discover, for example, the true 
symptom of the disease, when every disease is capable of 
showing an infinite number of symptoms ? How often do 
they not doubt and dispute together about the interpreta- 
tion of the urine ! Otherwise, why all those continual alter- 
cations over the diagnosis of the malady ? How can we 
excuse the error they so often fall into of taking fox for 
sable ? In the diseases that I have had, when there was the 
slightest doubt, I have never foimd three of them to agree. 
I am readier to note examples which concern myself. 

Recently at Paris a gentleman was operate upon by 
order of the physicians, and in the bladder they found no 
more stone than in the palm of his hand. And in the same 
city a Bishop, with whom I was very friendly, was strongly 
urged by most of the doctors he consulted to allow h im self 
to be cut ; and I myself helped to persuade him, on the 
faith of others. When he was dead and opened it was found 
that he only had kidney trouble. They have less excuse in 
the case of this malady, since it is in some sort palpable. 
Hence it appears to me that surgery is much more certain, 
since it can see and feel what it is doing. There is less con- 
jecture and guess-work ; whereas the physicians have 
nothing in the way of a vaginal speculum which might 
enable them to look into our &ain, our lungs, and liver. 

The very promises of medicine are incredible. For, as 
they have to provide against different and contrary iUs 
which often afflict us at the same time and are almost 
necessarily related together, such as inflammation of the 
liver and a chill on the stomach, they would make us believe 
that one of the ingredients of the physic will warm the 
stomach and another cool the liver. One of them has re- 
ceived its orders to proceed directly to the kidneys, nay 
even to the bladder, without spreading its action elsewhere, 
and, by its occult property, to preserve its power and 
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Tirtue on tliat long journey, fraught with obstacles, until 
it reaches the place it is intended to benefit. One will dry 
the brain, another moisten the lungs. 

Having made up a potion of aU that bundle of ingredients, 
is it not a kind of delusion to expect that the different 
virtues will divide and sort themselves from out that mix- 
ture and confusion, to hasten on their different errands ? 
I should very much fear that they would lose or exchange 
their labels, and mistake their quarters. And who can 
suppose that m this liquid confusion those properties wfil 
not corrupt, disturb, and vitiate one another ? To make 
matters worse, the making up of this prescription is en- 
trusted to another functionary, to whose mercy and good 
faith we have again to abandon our lives ! 

As we have our doublet-makers and our breeches-makers 
to clothe us, and are the better served by them because 
each of them meddles only with his own province, and his 
skill is more restricted ancl concentrated than that of an all- 
round tailor ; and as, in the matter of food, the nobles, in 
order to be better served, have distinct functionaries for 
making their soups and roasting their meats, which a cook 
who takes the whole charge could not succeed in doing so 
perfectly ; so the Eg3rptians were right to reject this trade 
of general practitioner, and to break up the profession. To 
each disease and each part of the body its own workman ; 
for it was more properly and less confusedly treated when 
each one was'concemed only with his own specialty. 

It never occurs to our doctors that he who sees to all sees 
to nothing ; that the entire government of this little world 
is beyond their digestion. Whilst they were afraid to arrest 
the progress of a dysentery, in order not to bring on a fever, 
they kfiled me a friend ^ who was better than the whole pack 
of them put together. They place their own guesses in the 
scales against the present evils ; and in order not to cure 
the brain to the prejudice of the stomach, they injure the 
stomach and make the brain worse by jumbling up their 
quarrelsome drugs. 

With regard to the variety and feebleness of the reason- 
ings of this profession, they are more apparent than iu any 
other : 

Aperients are beneficial to a man with the stone, because 
^ fitieime de la Boetie. 
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by opening and dilating the passages they help forward the 
sticky matter of which the gravel and calculi are formed, 
and convey downward the matter that is beginning to 
collect and harden in the kidneys. 

Aperients are dangerous to a man with the stone, because 
by opening and dilating the passages they convey the matter 
that forms the gravel towards the kidneys, which by their 
nature are apt to seize upon it, so that they must necessarily 
arrest a great part of that which was carried to them. 

Moreover, if there happens to be some body that is a little 
too big to pass through all those narrows that still have to 
be passed in order to be expelled, that body, being stirred 
up by the aperient and thrown into those narrow channels, 
will stop them up and bring on a certain and very painful 
death. 

Their advice with regard to regimen is equally wobbly : 

It is a good thing to pass water frequently, for we know by 
experience that by allowing it to stagnate, the excrements 
and lees which form the matter of which the stone is built 
up in the bladder, have time to settle. 

It is a good thing not to pass water frequently ; for the 
heavy excrements it drags along with it will not be carried 
away without violence, as we see by experience that a 
swiftly rolling torrent sweeps and cleans the places it passes 
over much more efEectually than a gently flowing and 
sluggish river. 

Similarly, it is a good thing to have frequent intercourse 
with women, for that opens the passages and carries away 
the gravel and sand ; it is also very bad, because it in- 
flames, wearies and weakens the kidneys. 

It is a good thing to take hot baths, since that relaxes and 
softens the places where the sand and stone settle ; it is also 
a bad thing, because the application of external heat assists 
the kidneys in baking, hardening, and petrifying, the matter 
there stored up. 

For those who are taking the baths it is more wholesome 
to eat little in the evening, that the waters they have to 
drink next morning may act more effectually when the 
stomach is empty and u^ampered. 

On the other hand it is better to eat little at dinner, in 
order not to hinder the action of the water, which has not 
yet had its due effect, and not to overload the stomach su 
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immediately after that other labour, and to leave the duty of 
digestion to the night, which is more equal to it than the day, 
when body and mind are in perpetual movement and action. 

That is how they go on trifling and juggling with their 
reasons at our expense. And they cannot provide me with 
a proposition to which I could not construct a contrary one 
of equal force. 

Let them no longer rail against those who, in their 
troubles, allow themselves to be gently guided by their 
appetites and the counsel of Nature, and resign themselves 
to the common lot. 

In the course of my travels I have seen almost aU the 
famed baths in Christendom ; and for some years past have 
begun to make use of them. For I look upon bathing 
as generally salubrious, and believe that we suffer in health 
to no small degree through having left off the custom, which 
was universally observed in former times by almost all 
nations, and is still observed by many, of washing the body 
every day. And I cannot imagine but that we are much 
the worse for having our limbs so encrusted and our pores 
stopped up with grime. 

And with regard to the drinking of the waters, it is in the 
first place fortimate for me that they are in no way hostile 
to my taste ; in the second place they are simple and 
natural, and are at least attended with no danger, even if 
they do no good. Which is warranted, I take it, by tbe 
large number of people of every sort and constitution who 
are gathered together at the baths. And, although I have 
not felt any extraordinary or miraculous effects from them, 
but rather, after investigating a little more carefully than 
is usually done, I have found all such reports of miraculous 
cures which circulate in those places, and are believed (the 
world generally being easily gulled into believing what it 
wishes to believe), to be ill-grounded and untrue ; yet I have 
hardly met any people who have been the worse for taking 
the waters, and nobody can, without malice, deny them this, 
that they stimulate the appetite, help the digestion, and 
inspire us with fr^ energy, unless we go there in too weak 
a condition, which I would dissuade anybody from doing. 
They are not supposed to restore a heavy ruin, but they may 
prop up a slight leaning, or prevent a threatening deteriora- 
tion. 
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He who does not faring with him sufficient energy to be 
able to enjoy the pleasure of the society he will find there, 
and the promenades and exercises to which the beauty of 
the places where these springs are usually situated invites 
us, will no doubt lose the best and surest part of their effect. 
For this reason I have hitherto selected, for residence and 
use of the waters, those baths which are most pleasantly 
situated, and which offer the most advantages in the way 
of lodging, food and society. Such are, in France, the baths 
of Bagneres ; on the frontier between Germany and 
Lorraine, those of Plonabieres ; in Switzerland, those of 
Baden ; in Tuscany those of Lucca, and especially those of 
Delia Villa, which I have used most often and at different 
seasons. 

Each nation has its own ideas regarding their use, and 
their rules and methods of taking advantage of them, all 
different, and, as far as my experience goes, wdth about the 
same result. In Germany the drinking of them is not 
practised at all ; the Germans bathe for all maladies, and 
will lie in the water like frogs almost from sun to sun. In 
Italy, when they drink nine days, they will bathe at least 
for thirty ; and they usually driiik the water mixed with 
other drugs, to assist its operation. Here we are ordered to 
take exercise, to digest the water ; there they are kept in 
bed, where they have taken it, untU they have voided it, 
the stomach and feet being kept continually warm. As the 
Germans are peculiar in their general practice of blood- 
letting, by means of leeches or cupping-glasses after scari- 
fication, in the bath ; so the Italians have their doccie^ 
which are certain drops of hot water which are conducted 
through pipes, and will bathe, for an hour in the morning, 
another hour after dinner, for the space of a month, either 
the head or the stomach, or some other part of the body 
that is under treatment. 

There is an endless variety of other customs in each 
country ; or, more correctly speaking, there is hardly any 
resemblance between the different customs. 

So we see that this branch of medicine, to which alone 
I have submitted myself, although it is the least artificial, 
yet has its good share in the confusion and uncertainty 
which is seen in all the other branches of the art. 

1 Anglice, shower-batiis. 
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The poets are able to express all their meaning mth 
greater emphasis and charm ; witness these two epigrams ; 

A doctor touched the statue of great Jove ; 
marble could withstand the awful shock. 

To-day, removed from out the sacred fane. 

They buried him, though God he was, and stone. (Ausonius.) 

And the other : 

He bathed and dined with me, he seemed so bright. 

Kext mom they found him dead, the luckless wight. 

Would’st know what was the cause of his decease ? 

He dreamed he saw the quack Hermocrates. (^Iautial.) 

And now I will tell a couple of stories. 

The Baron de Caupene in Chalosse and I share the right 
of presentation to a benefice in a parish of great extent, 
called Lahontan, at the foot of our mountains. It is with 
the inhabitants of this comer of the world as it is said to 
be with those in the valley of Angrougne. They formerly 
lived their own life, had their own manners, habits, and 
dress ] they were ruled and governed by certain particular 
laws and customs handed down from father to son, to 
which they submitted without any other compulsion than 
reverence to established usage. This little state had con- 
tinued from time immemorial in so happy a condition that 
no neighbouring judge had ever been put to the trouble of 
inquiring into their doings, no lawyer had ever been con- 
sulted to give them advice, no stranger had ever been called 
in to settle their quarrels. And no man in the district had 
ever been known to beg alms. 

They avoided any relations or intercourse with the outer 
world, in order not to impair the purity of their govern- 
ment, until, as the story goes, one of their number, within 
living memory, his soul spurred by a noble ambition to 
bring his name into credit and renown, took it into his head 
to make one of his sons a Maitre Jean or a Maitre Pierre,^ 
and, having had him taught to write in some neigh- 
bouring town, succeeded in turning him into a fine village 
attorney. 

This man, having outgrovm himself, began to sneer at the 
old customs, and to fill the heads of his neighbours with 

* MaUre is the form of address of all lawyers in Prance. 
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stori^ of the magnificence of the world this side the moun- 
tains. The first of his cronies whose goat had lost a horn he 
advised to demand satisfaction at the hands of the royal 
justices in the neighbourhood ; and, what with one thing 
and another, he soon had the whole place corrupted. 

On the heels of this mischief they say that another 
presently followed, of worse consequence, through a doctor 
who conceived a desire to marry one of their daughters and 
settle among them. This fellow began by teaching them 
the names of fevers, colds, and abscesses, the situation of 
the heart, the Hver, and the intestines, of all which they had 
hitherto been very ignorant. And, in place of the garlic 
with which they had learned to drive away every kind of 
disease, however violent or extreme, he led them into the 
way of taking, for any cough or cold, strange mixtures, and 
began to trade, not only on their health, hut on their death. 
They declare that only since then have they observed that 
the night air made their heads heavy, that drin k ing when 
they were heated was injurious, that the autumn vinds were 
more unhealthy than those of spring ; that since taking 
physic they find themselves overwhelmed by a legion of 
unwonted infirmities, that they are conscious of a general 
decline in their former vigour, and live only half as long as 
before. That is the first of my tales. 

The other is that, before my gravelly tyranny, having 
heard several people speak highly of the blood of a he-goat 
as a heavenly manna sent down in these latter ages for the 
protection and preservation of the life of man, and hearing 
it spoken of by intelligent people as a wonderful drug and 
infallible in its action ; having, moreover, always imagined 
myself to be liable to any accident that may befall any other 
man, I took a satisfaction, although I was in perfect health, 
in providing myself with this miracle. I gave orders for a 
he-goat to be fed on my estate in accordance with the 
recipe ; for he has to be removed during the hottest days 
of summer, and be given nothing but laxative herbs to eat 
and white wine to drink. 

I happened to return home on the day he was to be killed. 
They came and told me that my cook was finding two or 
three big balls in the paunch, which rattled against each 
other among the stuff he had eaten. I was curious, and had 
all this tripe and guts brought to me, and had the large, 
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thick skin opened in my presence. There came out three 
big lumps, light as sponges, so that they appeared to be 
hollow ; hard and firm however on the outside, and spotted 
with several dull colours. One was perfectly round, the size 
of a short bowl ; ^ the other two rather smaller, not so 
perfectly round, but apparent!}^ becoming so. Having made 
inquiries of people accustomed to open those animals, I 
found that the case was unusual and rare. It is probable 
that these stones are cousins to ours : and, if that is so, it is 
very hopeless for those afflicted with gravel to expect a cure 
from the blood of an animal that is itself about to die of a like 
disease. For to say that the blood does not share the infec- 
tion, and that its wonted virtue is not corrupted thereby, 
is not to be believed, but rather that nothing is engender^ 
in a body but by the concurrence and communication of all 
the parts. The whole mass works together, although one 
part may contribute to it more than another, according to 
the diversity of the action. Wherefore it appears very clear 
that there was some petrifying property in all the parts of 
that goat. 

It was not so much from fear of the future, and for myself, 
that I felt a curiosity about this experiment ; but it happens 
in my household, as iu many others, that the women store 
up petty drugs of that kind for the benefit of the people 
round about, usmg the same recipe for fifty diseases, and of 
such a Mud that they do not themselves take, and yet are 
triumphant when they turn out successful. 

On the whole I honour the physicians ; not in accordance 
with the precept,^ because they are necessary (for to this 
text we may oppose another where the prophet reproved 
King Asa for having recourse to a physician), but for love 
of themselves, having met many honest and likeable men 
among them. It is not them I attack, but their art ; and 
I do not greatly blame them for taking advantage of our 
folly, for the greater part of the world does so. Many pro- 
fessions, both of greater and less repute than theirs, are 
built up and rely upon the deception of the pubUc. 

^ Ooutie hovh, accordiag to Cotgrave * our round "bowle Perhaps 
he means the jack, in the game of howls. 

® Honour the physician with the honour due unto hi m for the use 
which ye may have of him ; for the Lord hath created him, — Ecolesi- 
asticus xxxviii. 1. 

I 3 
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I call tiiem in to keep me company when I am ill, if they 
happen to be near at hand, and expect them to talk to me ; 
and I pay them as others do. I give them leave to order me 
to cover myself np warm, if I would rather be warm than 
not ; they may, if they please, choose between lettuces and 
leeks to make my broth, and order me to drink white wine 
or claret. And so with all other things that are indifferent to 
my palate or habit. I know very well that I am doing them 
no favour, since bitterness and strangeness are incidental 
to and of the very essence of physic. 

Lycurgus ordered the Spartans to drink wine when they 
were ill. Why ? because they hated the use of it when well, 
like a gentleman, a neighbour of mine, who takes it as a 
very wholesome drug when he has a fever, because naturally 
he has a deadly hatred of the taste of it. 

How many doctors we see who are of my mind, who 
despise physic for their own account, who adopt a liberal 
diet, quite contrary to that they prescribe for others 1 
What is that but shamelessly abusing our simplicity ? Por 
their life and health are no less dear to them than ours is to 
us, and they would adapt their practice to their preaching, 
if they did not themselves know its falsity. 

It is the fear of death and pain, inability to bear sickness, 
a frantic and unt hinkin g thirst for cure, that so blinds us ; 
it is pure cowardice that makes us so credulous and ready 
to be imposed upon. Yet most people do not so much 
believe as merely acquiesce. For I hear them finding fault 
and speaking of it as we do. But in the end they become 
resigned. ‘ What should I do ? ' A^ if impatience were of 
itseS a better remedy than patience 1 Is there any one 
of those who have submitted to this wretched tyranny who 
does not equally submit to any kind of imposture, who does 
not put himself at the mercy of any man who has the 
impudence to promise a cure ? 

The Babylonians carried their sick to the public square. 
The people were the physicians ; every one who passed by 
was obliged by humanity and civility ^ to inquire into their 
case, and give them some salutary advice according to his 
experience. We do pretty much the same. We are ready 
to believe the mumblings and charms of any old woman of 
the people ; and for my own part, if I had to take physic, I 
^ Obliged by law, according to Herodotus. 
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should more readily take this than any other, the more so as 
there is at least no fear of being harmed by it. 

What Homer and Plato said of the Egyptians, that they 
were all physicians, should be said of ah people. There is 
nobody -v^’ho does not crack up some remedy and experiment 
with it upon his neighbour, if he will take his advice. The 
other day I was in a company where some one or other of 
my confraternity ^ brought news of a kind of pill made up of 
a himdred odd ingredients, accurately calculated. There was 
great rejoicing, and we felt singularly comforted ; for what 
rock could withstand so numerous a battery 't I under- 
stand, however, from those who have tried it, that even the 
smallest little pebble disdained to be stirred by it. 

I cannot take my hand from this paper without adding 
a word or two upon the claim they make that their ex- 
perience is a warrant of the infallibility of their drugs. The 
greater part and, as I think, more than two-thirds of the 
medicinal virtues consist in the quintessence or occult 
property of simples, which we can only know by use. For 
quintessence is no other than a quality of which we cannot, 
hj our reason, find out the cause. Those of their proofs 
which they say they have acquired by the inspiration of 
some demon I am content to accept (for, as to miracles, I 
never touch upon them) ; or again the proofe which are 
derived from things which we often employ for some other 
purpose ; as when in the wool in which we are usually clothed 
they accidentally find some occult dessicative property 
which cures chilblains on our heels, or when in the radishes 
we eat for our food they detect some aperient action. 

Galen tells us that a leper happened to be cured by drink- 
ing some wine out of a vessel into which a viper had crept 
by chance. In this example we may discover the means 
and a likely guide to that kind of experiment, as also in 
those to which the physicians say they have been led by the 
example of certain animals. But in most of the other ex- 
periments to which they say they were led by fortune, and 
had no other guide but chance, I find it impossible to believe 
in the progressive course of their investigation. 

I imagine a man lookmg at the endless nxunber of things 
around him, plants, animals, metals. I cannot think where 
to make him begin his experiments ; and ii his first fancy 
^ The confraternity of sufferers from stone in the bladder* 
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should light upon an elk's horn, which would need a very 
pliant and easy faith, he will yet find himself equally per- 
plexed in his second operation. He is confronted with so 
many diseases and so many circumstances, that, before he 
has arrived at any certainty as to whither the perfection of 
his experiments should lead him, human wit will be at the 
end of its tether. And before he has discovered, among that 
endless number of things, that it is this horn ; among so 
many diseases, that it is epilepsy ; so many constitutions, 
the melancholic ; so many seasons, in winter ; so many 
nations, the French ; so many ages, old age ; so many ce- 
lestial changes, the conjunction of Venus and Saturn ; so 
many parts of the body, the finger ; ^ being guided in all 
this neither by reason, nor by conjecture, nor by example, 
nor by divine inspiration, but solely by the movement of 
chance, it must be a chance that is perfectly artificial, 
regular and methodical. 

And then, even should the cure be effected, how can he 
be assured that it was not because the disease had reached 
its crisis, or that it was not the result of chance, or that it 
was not due to something else he had eaten or dru n k or 
touched on that day, or to the power of his grandmother's 
prayers ? 

Besides, supposing this proof to have been perfect, how 
many times was it repeated ? How often was this long 
bead-roll of chances and coincidences strung anew, to infer 
a certain rule therefrom ? Should it be inferred, by whom ? 
Among so many millions there will be but three men who 
trouble about recording their experiments ; will chance 
have lighted upon just one of these three ? What if another 
or even a hundred others have had the contrary experi- 
ences ? We might perhaps see some daylight if all the 
reasonings and all the decisions of men were known to us ; 
but that three witnesses, and those three doctors, should 
lord it over mankind is against reason. They would have 
to he chosen and deputed by human nature, and declared 
our judges by express power of attorney. 

^ To Tuaderstand the above sentence we may suppose that Montaigne 
was thinking of an imaginary case, namely, that of an elderly Frenchman 
of a melancholic temperament who is afflicted with epilepsy. The 
question is, how did the physicians discover that it could be cured by a 
preparation of elkshom to be applied to the finger, in winter and at the 
conjunction of Venus and Saturn ? 
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To Mada:me be Dijbas 

Madame, you found me at work on this chapter when you 
came to see me the other day. As these trifles may some 
day fall into your hands, I wish them ako to bear witness 
that the author feels very highly honoured by the favour 
you will show them. You ^1 find in them the same 
air and manner that you observed in his conversation. 
Even though I had been able to adopt some other than my 
ordinary garb, and some better and more honourable shape, 
I would not have done so ; for I wish to derive no advan- 
tage from these writings but that they shall recall me to 
your memory as Kature made me. These same qualities 
and faculties which you are familiar with and have received, 
Madame, with much more honour and courtesy than they 
deserve, I will lodge (but without change and alteration) in a 
compact body winch may survive me a few years, or a few 
days, where you will find them again when you are pleased to 
refresh your memory of them, without taking too much pains 
to recall them ; for they are not worth it. I desire you to 
continue the favour of your friendship for me, for the same 
qualities by which it was acquired. 

It is by no means my aim to be better loved and esteemed 
dead than living. Tiberius’s whim was ridiculous, and yet 
is shared by many : he was more anxious to extend his fame 
to posterity than to win the goodwill and esteem of his 
contemporaries. 

If I were one of those to whom the world could owe 
commendation, I would acquit it, and be paid in advance. 
Let their praises come quick and heaped-up around me, 
more thick than long, more full than lasting ; and let them 
boldly vanish with my knowledge of them, and when their 
sweet sound shall no longer reach my ears. It would he a 
foolish fancy, now that I am about to sever my connexion 
with humanity, to introduce myself to them by a new 
recommendation. 

I make no account of the gifts I have been unable to 
employ in the conduct of my life. Whatever I may be 
I wish to be elsewhere than on paper. My skill and in- 
dustry have been employed to make myself worthy ; my 
studies, to teach me to do, not to write. I have used all my 
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endeayouxs to shape my life. That has been my trade and 
my work. I am less a maker of books than of any other 
commodity. I have wished for talents in order to gain 
present and essential advantages, not to store them up and 
keep them for my heirs. 

If a man has any good in him, let it appear in his conduct, 
in his ordinary talk, in his love affairs and his quarrels, in 
play, in bed, at table, in the management of his business 
and household econom}^ If I saw a man wearing tattered 
hose and writing good books, I should advise him first to 
mend his hose. Ask a Spartan whether he would rather be 
a good speaker than a good soldier ; do not ask me, who 
would rather be a good cook, if I were not provided with one. 

Good heavens, Madame, how I should hate to be com- 
mended for a clever writer and looked upon as an insignifi- 
cant fool in other respects ! Yet would I rather be a fool, 
both here and there, than to have made so ill a choice in 
using my talents, .^d I am so far from expecting to earn 
any new honour with these foolish fancies, that it wiU be 
as much as I can do not to lose the little I have acquired. 
For, besides what this dead and dumb picture will take 
from my natural being, it does not resemble me at my 
best ; it shows me greatly fallen off from my former vigour 
and sprightliness, and verging on the decayed and mouldy. 
I have come to the end of the cask, which begins to taste 
of the lees. 

For the rest, Madame, I should not have dared so boldly 
to stir up the mysteries of medicine, considering the esteem 
in which you and so many others hold it, if I had not been 
shown the way by the writers on the art. Among the 
ancient Latins 1 think there are only two, Phny and Celsus. 
If some day you wiU look into them, you will find that they 
treat their ait much more roughly than I do. I only pinch it ; 
they kill it outright. Pliny, among other things, twits them 
with this, that when they are at the end of their tether, 
they have hit upon this pretty shift, to send the patients 
they have teased and tormented to no purpose with their 
drugs and dietings, some to seek assistance in prayers and 
miracles, others to the hot springs. (Be not offended, 
Madame, he does not speak of those on this side of the 
frontier which are under the patronage of your family, and 
all belong to the Gramonts). They have a third device 
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for getting rid of ns and avoiding our reproaches for the 
small improvement in our infirmities, which they have had 
so long under their charge that they can think of nothing 
more to put us off with ; that is to send us for change of air 
to some other country. 

Enough, Madame ; you will give me permission to resume 
the thread of my discourse, from which I turned aside to talk 
with you. 

It was, I think, Pericles who, being asked how he was, 
replied, ' You may judge by this/ pointing to the amulets 
he had tied about ins neck and arm. He wished to imply 
that he was in a very bad way, since he was reduced to have 
recourse to such vanities, and had allowed himself to be so 
equipped. I do not guarantee that I may not some day 
be home away to this absurd notion of committing my life 
and health to the mercy and government of the doctors. 
I may fall into such a frenzy. I cannot answer for my future 
firmness. I too, should anybody ask me how I am, may 
answer with Pericles, ' You may judge by this,’ showing my 
hand filled with six drachms of electuary. That will be a 
very evident symptom of a severe illness- My judgement 
will be marveUously unhinged. If fretfuhiess and fright 
obtain such a hold upon me, you may conclude that my 
soul is in a very violent fever. 

I have taken the trouble to plead this cause, of which I 
have little enough understanding, to support and fortify a 
little the natural aversion to drugs and medicine as practised 
by OUT physicians, which I have derived from my ancestors ; 
that it may not appear to be merely a stupid and thought- 
less bent, but to have a little better foundation. And also 
that they who see me standing so firm against exhortations 
and threats when in the throes of sickness, may not think 
that it is mere stubbornness ; or in case any one should be 
so ill-natured as to think that I were being spurred by vain- 
glory. It would be a well-aimed ambition forsooth to try 
to gain honour by an attitude that I share with my gardener 
and my muleteer I My heart is indeed not so puffed up and 
windy that I should wish to exchange so solid, so fleshy and 
marrowy a pleasure as health for a pleasure that is imagin- 
ary, spiritual and airy. Fame, even that of the four sons of 
Aymon, is too dearly bought by a man of my humour, if it 
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costs Iiim three good attacks of the colic. Give me health, 
in God’s name ! 

They who love our medicine may also have their good, 
great, and strong reasons ; I have no hatred of ideas that 
contradict m3’ own. I am so far from being exasperated 
by seeing a disagreement between m3’ opinions and others’, 
and from being unfit for the society of men because their 
sentiments and partv^ differ from my own, that on the con- 
trary (the most general path that feature has followed being 
that of variety, and more in minds than bodies, the former 
being of a more pliant substance and susceptible of taking 
on more shapes) I have found that opinions and views 
disagree much more often than the3’ agree. Never in the 
world were two opinions alike, an3’ more than two hairs or 
two grains. Their most universal quality is diversity. 
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OF THE rSEFTL AND THE HONEST 

N O man is exempt from saying siRy things ; the mischief 
is to say them deliberately : 

With all bis pains be says most foolish things. (Terence.) 

That does not touch me ; mine slip from me as heedlessly 
as they deserve. AU the better for them. I would part 
with them at once for the little they are worth. And I 
neither buy nor sell them except for what they weigh. 
I speak to my paper as I speak to the first person I meet. 
That this is true, observe what follows. 

To whom should not treachery be detestable, when 
Tiberius refused it when it was so much to his iuterest ? 
They sent him word from Germany that, if he approved, 
they could rid him of Armirdus by poison. He was the most 
powerful enemy the Homans had, since he had treated them 
so villainously under Varus, and was the only obstacle 
to the expansion of their dominion in those parts. Tiberius 
replied, ‘ that the Homan people were accustomed to take 
revenge on their enemies by open means, with arms in their 
hands, not by fraud and stratagem.’ He renoxmced the 
profiltahle for the honest. 

He was (you will tell me) an impostor. I believe it ; it is 
no great miracle in men of his profession. But the recog- 
nition of Virtue carries no less weight in the mouth of one 
who hates it, since truth forcibly wrests it from him, and, 
if he will not receive it into his heart, he at least covers 
him self with it, as with an ornament. 

Our structure, both puhhc and private, is full of imper- 
fection. But there is nothing useless in Nature ; not even 
uselessness itself. Nothing has thrust itself into this uni- 
verse that has not its fitting place. Our being is cemented 
with diseased qualities : ambition, jealousy, envy, vindictive- 
ness, superstition, despair, quarter themselves upon us with 
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so natural a possession, that we recognize the semblance of 
them even in animals. Nay, cruelty too, so nnnatural 
a vice ; for, with all our compassion, we feel -within ns a kind 
of bitter-sweet pricking of mah’cious pleasure in witnessing 
the sufferings of others ; and the children feel it ; 

’Tis sweet when, down the mighty main, the winds 

Eoll up its waste of waters, from the land 

To watch another's labouring anguish far. (Ltjceetius.) 

Whoever would root out the seeds of those qualities in 
man would destroy the fundamental conditions of our life. 
Similarly, in every government there are necessary offices 
which are not only base but wicked. Wickedness finds 
a place there, and is employed in sewing and binding us 
together ; as poison is used for the preservation of our 
health. If it becomes pardonable, since we are in need of 
it and the common necessity blots out its real quality, we 
must allow that part to be played by the stoutest and least 
timorous citizens, who will sacrifice their honour and their 
conscience ; as those others, in ancient times, sacrificed 
their lives for the good of their country. We others who are 
more feeble -vill assume easier and less dangerous parts. 
The public weal requires men to betray, to lie, and to 
massacre ; let us resign that charge to men who are more 
obedient and more compliant. 

It has often really angered me to see a judge, by deceit 
and false hopes of favour or pardon, alluring a criminal to 
betray his offence, using to that end a shameless trickery. 
It would be a good service to justice, and to Plato even 
who countenances that custom, to furnish me with other 
means more to my liking. It is a mischievous kind of 
justice, and is wronged, in my opinion, no less by itself than 
by others. Not long ago I answered that I could hardly 
betray my Prince for a private individual, since I should 
be very sorry to betray any private person for the Prince ; 
and I hate not only to deceive, but I also hate that any one 
should he deceived in me. I will not even provide matter 
and occasion thereto. 

On the few occasions I have had to negotiate between our 
Princes, in these divisions and subdivisions by which we 
are to-day rent in pieces, I have carefully avoided that they 
should he mistaken in me, or deceived by my face. The 
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men of the trade ^ are the least open ; they profess and 
pretend to be as unbiassed and as near to you as they can. 
For my part I recommend myseK by my readiest opinions 
and by a manner that is most my own. A mild negotiator 
and a novice, I would rather fail in the business than be 
untrue to myself. And yet I have followed that course to 
this day with so much luck (for indeed Fortune has the 
chief share in it) that few men have been bandied from one 
to another with less suspicion and with greater favour and 
familiarity. 

I have an open and easily ingratiating manner that in- 
spires confidence at the first acquaintance. Naturalness 
and the simple truth will always find their opportunity and 
pass current, in any age whatever. Besides, the freedom of 
speech of the man who acts without any self-interest 
attracts little suspicion and odium. He may truly make 
use of the answer of Hyperides to the Athenians who 
complained of the bluntness of his speech : ' Good sirs, do 
not consider whether I am free-spoken, but whether I am 
so without accepting anything and without thereby ad- 
vancing my own affairs.’ My candour has also readily 
cleared me from all suspicion of dissembling by its vigour 
(leaving nothing unsaid, however painful and bitter ; I 
could not have said worse behind their backs), and by its 
evident show of simplicity and indifference. I expect no 
other result from acting than to act, and look to no far- 
reaching consequences or projects. Every action plays its 
own particular game ; let it strike home if it can. 

Moreover I am not swayed by any passion, either of love 
or hatred, towards the great ; nor is my will strangled by 
offence or obligation for particular favours. I look upon 
our Kings simply with the loyal affection of a citizen, which 
is neither stimulated nor cooled by private interest ; for 
which I think the better of myself. To the general and 
rightful cause I have only a moderate attachment, without 
any heat. I am not subject to those close and deep-seated 
pledges and engagements. Anger and hatred go beyond the 
duty of justice, and are feelings which are useful only to 
those who are not sufficiently kept to their duty by simple 
reason. [Let him employ his passion who can make no use 
of his reason (Cicero).] All fair and lawful intentions are of 
' The diplomats. 
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themselves equable and temperate ; if not, they degenerate 
and become seditious and unlawful. This it is that makes 
me walk ever with head erect, with open face and heart. 

Indeed, and I am not afraid of confessing it, I could 
readily, in case of need, follow the example of the old 
woman and offer a candle to St. IMichael and another to his 
serpent.^ I will follow the good side as far as the fire, but 
exclusively, if I can.^ Let Montaigne ^ be engulfed in the 
general ruin, if need be ; but, if there is no need, I shall be 
grateful to Fortune if it escapes, and I wiU make use of aU 
the length of rope my duty allows me, to save it. 

Was it not Atticus who, holding to the right side, which 
was the losing side, in that general shipwreck of the world, 
amid so many changes and divisions, saved himself by his 
moderation ? It is easier for a private citizen, as he was ; 
and I think one may be justified in not being ambitious to 
thrust oneself uninvited into that kind of business. 

When one’s country is disturbed and the people are 
divided I think it neither handsome nor honourable to be 
a wobbler and a hybrid, to be unmoved in one’s affections 
and to incline to neither side. That is 7iot to steer a middle 
course ; it is to steer no course at all. It is to await events, in 
order to join the fortunate side (livy). 

That may be allowed in the case of affairs with neigh- 
bours. And so Gelo, Tyrant of Syracuse, in the war between 
the barbarians and Greeks, so suspended his inclination, 
keeping an ambassador with presents at Delphi, to be on 
the watch and see to which side Fortune should turn, and 
seize the right opportunity to make up to the victors. It 
would be a kind of treachery to act in this manner in the 
home affairs of one’s own country, in which a man must 
necessarily and designedly make up his mind to join one 
side or the other. 

But for a man to hold aloof from affairs who is not in 
public service, or driven by express command, I hold to be 
more excusable (and yet I do not accept this excuse for my 

^ To propitiate both parties. St. Michael, who was presumably Mon- 
taigne’s patron saint, was usually represented on altar-pieces in the act 
of slaying a dragon. 

“ Montaigne is not in the habit of striking heroic attitudes, and we 
must not take him too literally. The words jusqu^au feu excktsivement 
are pla3rfully adopted from Erabelais, who uses them several times. In 
the next sentence Montaigne means the chateau of that name. 
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own part) than not to join in foreign wars, in which, how- 
ever, by our laws, no one need be engaged against his will. 
N’evertheless, even those who are wholly engaged in them 
may conduct themselves with such order and moderation 
that the storm will pass over their heads without injury to 
themselves. Had we not reason to expect this in the case 
of the late Bishop of Orleans, the Sieur de ilorviUiers ? 
And among those who at this moment are valiantly labour- 
ing at it, I know some of such even and mild temper that they 
are likely to remain standing, however great the ruin and 
desolation that Heaven has in store for us. 

I am of opinion that it properly belongs to kings alone to 
quarrel with kings, and can see the absurdity of those 
spirited persons who gaily stand up to so uneven a contest. 
Bor to march openly and bravely against a Prince in defence 
of our honour and at the call of duty is not to pick a private 
quarrel with him. If he does not love such a man, he does 
better, he esteems him. And especially the cause of the laws 
and of the defence of the old State has always this privilege, 
that even those who, for private ends, attack the same, 
excuse, if they do not honour, the defenders. 

But we must not call by the name of duty, as we do every 
day, a bitterness and asperity of the soul that is bom of 
private interest and passion ; nor must we call a treacherous 
and malicious conduct by the name of courage. Their 
mischievous and violent propensities they call zeal. It is 
not the cause that excites them but their seK-interest. They 
stir up war, not because it is just, but because it is war. 

There is nothing to prevent a man acting in an accom- 
modating manner between men who are enemies, without 
being disloyal. Bear yourseH with an affection, if not 
altogether equal (for it may be of different degrees), at 
least moderate, and which will not so pledge you to one of 
them that he can require everjrfching at your hands. Con- 
tent yourself too with a moderate measure of their favours, 
and with swimming in troubled waters without trying to 
fish in them. 

The other way, that of offering to do one’s best for both 
parties shows imprudence rather than want of conscience. 
Does not the man to whom you betray another, who receive 
you with equal favour, know that you will treat him in the 
same way, when his turn comes ? He regards you as a 
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scoundrel ; meanwhile he will listen to you, he will draw 
w'hat he can out of you and turn your disloyalty to his own 
account. For double-dealers are useful for what they bring ; 
but you must take good care that they cariy away as little 
as they can. 

I say nothing to the one that I could not say to the other 
at the right moment, with only a little change of accent ; 
and I report only things that are either indifferent, or 
known, or which are serviceable to both sides. For no 
useful end would I permit myself to lie to them. What is 
entrusted to my silence I religiously keep ; but I receive as 
few secrets as I can. The secrets of princes are an awkward 
trust to one who has no use for them. I willingly offer 
them this bargain, that they trust me with little, but that 
they confidently trust me in what I bring them. I have 
always known more than I wished. 

Open speaking opens the way to another's speaking, and 
draws it out, like wine and love. 

Philippides replied wisely to King Lysimachus, who asked 
him, ‘ Which of my goods do you wish me to hand over to 
you ? ’ " Whatever you please, provided it is not one of 
your secrets.’ I have observed that men generally grumble 
if you keep from them the gist of the business on which you 
employ them, and if you conceal something that lies at the 
back of it. For my part, I am satisfied if they tell me no 
more than what they wish me to do ; and do not desire 
that my knowledge of the business should exceed or restrict 
what I have to say. If I am to serve as a tool of deceit let 
me at least salve my conscience. I would not he thought 
either so affectionate or so loyal a servant as to be judged 
fit to betray any man. He who is untrue to himself is excus- 
ably so to his master. 

But the Princes I have in my mind will not accept men 
by halves, and scorn limited and conditional services. 
There is no way out of it ; I teU them frankly how far 
I will go. For if I must be a slave I will be so to Reason 
alone ; and yet I can hardly compass even that. And they 
too are wrong to demand of a free man the same submission 
and obligation to their service, as they do of a man they 
have created and bought, or whose fortunes are particularly 
and expressly hound up with theirs. 

The laws have saved me great pains ; they have chosen 
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a side for me and given me a master. All other authority 
and obligation should be relative to that of the laws, and 
restricted. That does not mean however that, if my 
affection should otherwise incline me, my hand would 
immediately obey it.^ Will and desire make their own 
laws ; actions have to submit to the law of public policy. 

My method of negotiating as a whole, as here described, 
is a little out of harmony with that practised in our country. 
It would produce neither great nor lasting results. Inno- 
cence itself could not negotiate between our parties without 
dissimulation, nor strike a bargain without lying. And 
besides, public employments are not in my line ; what my 
profession requires I perform in as private a manner as I can. 

As a youth I was plunged up to the ears in public affairs, 
and that not without success ; and yet I let go of them in 
good time. Since then I have often declined, seldom con- 
sented, and never volunteered to meddle with them ; 
keeping my back turned upon ambition, but, if not like 
rowers who thus advance backwards, yet so that I owe it 
more to my good fortune than to my resolution that I am 
not wholly embarked in them. For there are ways less 
inimical to my taste, and more within my capacity, by 
which, if Fortune had at one time invited me to take public 
service and to seek advancement in the world’s honours, 
I know that I should have stepped over my better judge- 
ment, and followed her. 

Those who usually declare, in contradiction to what I 
profess, what I call frankness, simplicity, and iagenuousness 
in my conduct to be art and cunning, and discretion rather 
than goodness, cleverness than naturalness, good sense than 
good luck, do me more honour than they rob me of. But 
indeed they make my subtlety too subtle ; aud if any one 
has closely followed and spied upon me, I will own myself 
beaten, if he does not confess that there is no rule in their 
school^ that could, on such various and tortuous roads, 
produce this natural impulse, and keep up an appearance 
of freedom and independence so uniformly inflexible ; and 
that aU their ingenuity and watchfulness are unable to 
bring them to it. 

The way of truth is one and simple ; that of private gain 

^ That if my affections inclined to the Protestants I should act with 
them. * The school of diplomacy. 
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and of advantage, in the conduct of affaii’S a man is charged 
with, is double, uneven, and accidental. I have often seen 
that counterfeit and artificial freedom in practice, but for the 
most part without success. It is often too Suggestive of the 
ass in Aesop's fable who, in imitation of the little dog, quite 
happily planted his two hoofs on his master's shoulders ; 
but, whilst the little dog received caresses in abundance, 
the poor ass was treated to twice as many bastinadoes. 
That best becoynes a man which is most natural to him (Cicero). 

I wiQ not deprive deceit of its place ; that would be to 
misunderstand the world. I know that it has often been of 
profitable service, and that it supports and feeds most of 
the avocations of men. There are la^ul sius, just as there are 
many either good or pardonable actions which are unlawful. 

True justice, which is natural and universal, is otherwise 
regulated, and more nobly, than that other special, national 
justice, which is restricted by the necessities of our govern- 
ments. Of true right and real justice we have no solid and 
jpositive model ; we practise only the shadow and image of it 
(Cicero). The sage Dandamis,^ hearing teU of the lives of 
Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes, judged them to be 
great men in every other respect except that they were too 
much enslaved to reverence of the laws, to justify and 
support which true virtue must abate much of its original 
vigour ; and added that many wicked actions are done 
not only with their permission, but by their instigation. 
There are crimes authorized by the decrees of the Senate and 
the popular vote (Seneca). I follow the ordinary language 
which makes a distinction between things that are profitable 
and things that are honest ; so that some natural actions, 
which are not only profitable but necessary, are called 
dishonest and unclean. 

But let us continue our examples of treachery. Two pre- 
tenders to the kingdom of Thrace had started a quarrel 
about their rights. The Emperor ^ prevented their coming 
to blows ; but one of them, under colour of bringing things 
to a friendly issue by a conference, having invited Ms com- 
petitor to an entertainment in his own house, had him 
imprisoned and killed. Justice required that the Romans 

^ A Hindu sage who lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 

- Tiberius; the pretenders were Rhescuporia and Ootys, the brother 
and son of Rhemetalces, the last King of Thrace. 
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should demand satisfact4on for this crime. There a 
difiScuIty in obtaining it by ordinary means. What they 
could not lawfully do without war and risk, they attempted 
to do by treachery. What they could not do honestly they 
did profitably. For this they found a fit and proper instru- 
ment in. Pomponius Flaccus. This man, havnig drawn the 
other into his nets by feigned words and assurances, instead 
of the honours and favours he promised him, sent him 
bound hand and foot to Rome. 

Here one traitor betrays another, contrary to the usual 
custom ; for traitors are full of distrust, and it is difficult 
to catch them with their own wiles ; witness the sad 
experience we have lately had.^ 

Let who will be a Pomponius Flaccus, and there are men 
enough who are willing. For my part, both my word and 
my good faith are, like the rest of me, parts of this common 
body.^ The best they are capable of is at the public 
service ; I take that as a matter of course. But just as, 
if I were commanded to take charge of the Palace of Justice 
and the lawsuits, I should answer, ‘ I know nothing about 
them ’ ; or, if commissioned to be a leader of pioneers, 
I should say, ' I am called to play a worthier part ’ ; so also, 
if any man proposed to employ me to lie, to betray, commit 
perjury, not to speak of assassinating and poisoning, for 
some important end, I should say, ' If I have stolen or 
robbed from any man, send me rather to the galleys.’ 
For a man of honour may be allowed to say as did the 
Lacedemonians, when, after their defeat by Antipater, they 
were arranging terms, " You may put upon us as many 
heavy and ruinous burdens as you please, but if you com- 
mand us to do shameful and dishonourable things, you wiQ 
waste your time.’ 

Every man should take to himself the oath which the 
Kings of Eg3rpt made their judges solemnly take, * that 
they would not deviate from their conscience, though they 
themselves should command them to do so.’ 

In a command to act dishonestly there is an evident mark 
of ignominy and condemnation. The man who gives it you, 
accuses you ; and he gives it to you, if you understand him 

^ Montaigne here perhaps refers to the feigned reconoiliatiorL between 
Catherine de’ Medici and Henry, Pnke of Gnise, in 1688. 

* The State, 
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rightly, for a burden and a punishment. In the same 
degree that public affairs are bettered by your action your 
own state has become worse. The better you do in it, so 
much the worse do you do for yourself. iGid it will be no 
new thing, nor perhaps without some colour of justice, if 
the very same man who has set you to the work punishes 
you for it. 

If perfidy can ever be excusable it is only so when it is 
employed to punish and betray perfidy. 

There are examples enough not only of treachery being 
disowned, but of its being punished by those on whose 
behalf it was practised. Who does not know of Fabricius’ 
denunciation of PjTrhus’ physician ? ^ 

But this also we find, that some person has commanded 
an act of treachery, and has rigorously avenged the victim 
of it upon the man he had employed to carry it out ; dis- 
claiming such unbridled authority and power, and refusing 
an obedience so abject, slavish, and unprincipled. 

Jaropelc, Duke of Russia, suborned a Hungarian noble- 
man to betray Boleslaus, King of Poland, either by killing 
him or by putting the Russians in the way of doing him 
some notable injury. This man set to work with great 
cunning; he became more assiduous than ever in that 
King’s service, contriving to become his counsellor and one 
of his most trusted servants. With these advantages, 
taking an opportune occasion of his master’s absence, he 
betrayed Vishcza to the Russians, a great and rich city, 
which was completely sacked and burned by them, with 
total slaughter, not only of the inhabitants of whatever age 
or sex, but of a great number of the nobles of the neighbour- 
hood, whom he had assembled to that end. 

Jaropelc, his vengeance and anger being assuaged, for 
which he was, however, not without justification (for Boles- 
laus had done him great injury, and m the same way), sated 
with the fruit of this treachery, when he came to consider 
the foulness of it, naked and by itself, and to look upon it 
with sane vision no longer blinded by passion, was seized with 

^ Wkeii Pyirhus, King of Epinis, was at war with the Romans, his 
physician wrote to Eabrioius, the Roman Consul, offering to poison the 
King and so put an end to the war. Fabricius denojinced him to Pyrrhns, 
‘lest your death, he wrote, should bring a disgrace upon ns, and we 
shonld seem to have put a period to the war by treachery when we could 
not do it by valour.’ 
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80 great remorse and disgust, that he commanded his agent 
to be blinded, and his tongue and privy parts to be cut off. 

Antigonus persuaded the Argyraspides ^ to betray to him 
Eumenes, their commander-in-chief and his adversary ; hut 
no sooner had he put him to death after they had dehVered 
him into his hands, than he himseK desired to be the agent 
of the divine justice, for the punishment of so detestable 
a crime. He handed them over to the Governor of the 
province, with most express command to destroy them and 
bring them to an evil end in any manner whatsoever. So 
that not one of them, although so numerous a body, ever 
again saw the air of Macedonia. The better he had been 
served by them the more wickedly he judged it to be, and 
the more punishably. 

The slave who betrayed the hiding-place of his master, 
P. Sulpicius, was given his freedom, in accordance with the 
promise of Sylla's proscription ; but in accordance with the 
promise of public justice, freeman though he was, he was 
hurled from the Tarpeian rock. They hang them, so to say, 
with the purse of their payment around their necks. After 
carrying out their second and special promise, they satisfy 
their general and primary conscience. 

Mahomet the Second, wishing to be rid of his brother, 
by reason of his jealousy as a ruler, so common in that race, 
employed for the purpose one of bis ofiScers, who choked 
him by pouring too suddenly a great quantity of water 
down Ms throat. That being done, to expiate the murder he 
delivered the murderer into the hands of the dead man’s 
mother (for they were brothers only on the father’s side). 
She, in his presence, opened the murderer’s stomach, and, 
whilst still quite warm, with her own hands searched for 
his heart, tore it out and threw it to the dogs to eat. 

And our King Clovis, instead of the golden arms he had 
promised the three slaves of Cannacre, hanged them after 
they had, at his own instigation, betrayed their master. 

And even to the most abandoned person it is so pleasant 
a feeling, after profiting by a wicked deed, subsequently 
to be able to sew upon it, in aU security, a stitch of goodness 
and justice, as by way of compensation and conscientious 
correction. To wMch may be added that they look upon 
the ministers of such horrible crimes as a living reproach, 
^ A body of soldiers wlio carried silver shields. 
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and seek by tbeir death to smother the knowledge and 
testimony of such proceedings. 

Now, k by chance you are rewarded for it, in order that 
the public necessity for such extreme and desperate 
remedies may not be frustrated, the man who rewards 
you cannot but regard you as an accursed and execrable 
fellow, unless he be so himself, and as more treacherous 
than does the man you have betrayed ; for he tests the 
wickedness of your heart by your own hands, which act 
without disapproval and without object. But he employs 
you as they do hopelessly degraded men to be the executors 
of high justice,^ an ojGfice as necessary as it is dishonourable ; 
not to speak of the vileness of such commissions, there is a 
prostitution of conscience. 

Since the daughter of Sejanus could not, by a certain 
provision of the laws at Borne, be punished with death, 
because she was a virgin, in order to allow the law to take 
its course, she was violated by the hangman before being 
strangled. Not only his hand, but his soul, is a slave to 
public convenience. 

When the first Amurath, to aggravate the punishment 
of his subjects who had given their support in the parricidal 
rebellion of his son against him, commanded their nearest 
relations to lend their assistance in the execution, I think 
it highly honourable in some of them to have rather chosen 
to be unjustly thought guilty of another’s parricide than 
to serve justice by parricide of their own. 

And when, after the storming of some wretched fortress 
in my time, I have seen a rascal consenting, in order to save 
his own life, to hang his friends and comrades, I thought 
him worse off than the hanged. 

It is said that Witoide, Prince of the Lithuanians, once 
made it a law that the condemned criminal should with his 
own hand carry out his execution. He thought it strange 
that a third person, innocent of the fault, should be em- 
ployed and laden with the guilt of homicide. 

When, by urgent circumstances, or some sudden and 
unexpected event, a ruler is obliged, for reasons of state 
necessity, to shuffle out of his word and break his faith, 
or is otherwise forced out of the ordinary path of duty, 

^ i. e., hangmen ; now sometimes euphemistically referred to as the 
‘ exeouteurs des hautes ceuyies 
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he must regard this necessity as a stroke of the divine rod. 
A sin it is not, for he has abandoned his own reason to 
a more universal and powerful reason ; but it is indeed 
a misfortune. So that to some one who asked me, ‘ What 
remedy ? ’ ‘ No remedy, I replied ; if he was really 

squeezed between those two extremes — but let him beware 
of seeking a pretext for his faithlessness (Cicero) — he was 
obliged to do it ; but if he ^d it without regret, if it did 
not weigh upon his mind, it is a sign that Ms conscience 
is iu a bad w'ay.’ 

Even if there were any ruler of so tender a conscience as 
to think no cure worth so serious a remedy, I should not 
esteem him the less. He could not ruin himself more 
excusably and more becomingly. We cannot do every- 
thing. In any case we must often entrust the protection 
of our vessel to the simple guidance of Heaven, as to our 
last anchorage. For what more justifiable necessity does 
he reserve himself ? "What is less possible for him to do 
than what he can do only at the price of his good faith and 
honour, things which should perhaps be dearer to him 
than his own safety, nay, than the safety of his people 1 
Though he should stand with folded arms and merely call 
God to his aid, may he not hope that the divine goodness 
will not refuse exceptional favours &om its hand to a hand 
that is so clean and just ? 

Those are dangerous examples, rare and sickly exceptions 
to our natural laws. We must yield to them, hut with great 
moderation and circumspection. No privateinterestisworth 
so great a strain upon our conscience ; public interest cer- 
tainly, when it is both very apparent and very important. 

Timoleon fitly expiated his extraordinary deed by the 
tears he shed when he called to mind that it was with 
a brother’s hand that he had killed the tyrant ; and his 
conscience justly pricked him that he should have been 
put to the necessity of purchasing the public weal at so 
high a price as his honesty of character. Even the Senate, 
delivered from thraldom by his means, did not venture 
roundly to pass judgement upon a deed so sublime and 
split iuto two so important and contrary aspects. But the 
Syracusans having, very opportunely at that moment, sent 
to the Corinthians to solicit their protection by sendii^ them 
a leader able to restore their city to its former dignity and 
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cleanse Sic% of a number of petty t j^ants by whom it was 
being oppressed, they deputed Timoleon, with this new- 
fangled quibble and declaration, ‘That according as he 
bore himself well or ill in his charge, they would decide to 
pardon him as the liberator of his county, or c&grace him 
as his brother’s murderer.’ This fantastic decision is some- 
what to be excused, by reason of the danger of the example 
and the seriousness of so singular a deed. And they ^d 
well to throw off the burden of passing sentence, and to 
make it depend on other and extraneous considerations. 

Now the conduct of Timoleon on this mission soon made 
his cause more clear, so worthily and virtuously did he bear 
himseK in every way. And the good fortune which attended 
him in the dijSficulties he had to overcome in this noble 
business seemed to have been sent to him by the gods 
conspiring in favour of his vindication. 

This man’s aim was excusable, if ever any could be. 
But the advantage of increasing the public revenue, which 
served the Eoman Senate as a pretext for that unsavoury 
decision which I am about to tell of, is not great enough to 
warrant any such injustice. 

Certain cities had by a money pa3nnent redeemed them- 
selves and regained their freedom, by the order and per- 
mission of the Senate, from the hands of L. Sylla. The 
matter having come up again for decision, the Senate 
condemned them to be taxable as before, and decided that 
the money they had paid for their redemption should 
remain lost to them. 

Civil wars often give rise to such villainous casesv as when 
we punish private individuals for following the advice we 
gave them when we were other than we are now, and the 
self-same judge lays the penalty for his own change of mind 
upon one who is innocent of it. The master whips his pupil 
for his docility, and the leader his blind charge. A horrible 
counterfeit of justice ! 

There are rules in Philosophy which are both false and 
weak. The example that is proposed to us to make private 
advantage to prevail over a given promise, does not receive 
sufficient weight from the circumstance they mix up with 
it. Robbers have seized you ; they have set you at liberty 
after extracting an oath from you to pay a certain sum. 
They are very wrong who say that a man of honour, once 
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out of their power, will be quit of his word without payhig. 
Notidiig of the kiud. What fear has once made me will 
I am bound still to will when the fear is past. And even 
though fear forced only my tongue without my ^ill, I am 
still bound to pay to the last farthing what I have promised. 
For my part, when my tongue has sometimes heedlessly 
outstripped my thoughts, I have yet scrupled to disown it. 
Otherwise we shall, little by little, come to upset all the 
claims that a third person has upon us on the strength of 
our oaths and promises. As though a man of courage could 
be wrought upon by force I (Cicero.) 

In this case only does private interest justify us in failing 
to keep our promise : when we have promised a thing that 
is in itself wicked and iniquitous. For the right of virtue 
should prevail over the right of our obligation. 

I erstwhile placed Epaminondas in the front rank of 
great men ; and I do not retract it. To how high a pitch 
this man raised the consideration of his private duty, who 
never killed a man he had vanquished, who, for the in- 
estimable blessing of restoring freedom to his country, 
scrupled to put a tyrant or his accomplices to death without 
the forms of justice, and who regarded him as a wicked man, 
however good a citizen he might be, who, among the enemy 
and in battle, did not spare his guest-friend ! There we 
have a richly compounded soul ! To the rudest and most 
violent human actions he wedded goodness and humanity, 
even the most delicate that may be found in the school of 
Philosophy. 

Was it Nature or Art that softened this heart, so big, so 
full, So obstinate against pain, death, and poverty, to 
such an extreme degree of sweetness and gentleness of 
disposition ? A dreaded man of blood and iron, he goes 
breaking and shattering a people invincible against any but 
himself, and, in the midst of such a fray, turns aside to 
avoid an encounter with a guest-friend. Truly he was a fit 
and proper man to control war, who forced it to submit to the 
curb of loving-kindness in the very heat of battle, when, all 
inflamed, it foamed with fury and slaughter. It is wonderful 
to he able to mingle with such actions any semblance of 
justice ; but only a man as strong as Epaminondas was able 
to mingle with them the most gentle and affable manners 
and pure innocence* 
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And whereas one ^ said to the Mamert-ines that ' laws 
were powerless when opposed to armed men ’ ; another,^ 
to the Tribune of the People/ that the time of justice and 
the time of war were two ’ ; and a third/ ‘ that the noise 
of arms drowned the Toice of the laws ’ : this man was not 
deaf even to the voice of urbanity and pure courtesy. Had 
he not borrowed from his enemies ^ the custom of sacrificing 
to the Muses when he went to war, to dilute its martial fury 
and fierceness with their sweetness and gaiety ? 

After so great a teacher let us not be afraid of concluding 
that there are things which should not be allowed even in 
fighting the enemy, and that the common interest should 
not require all things of all men, against their private 
interest : the memory of private right continuing even in the 
midst of public dissensions (Livj") ; 

No power on earth can sanction treachery 
Against a friend ; (Ovcd.) 

and that not all things are permissible to a man of honour, 
in the service of his king, the general cause and the laws. 
For duty to on£s country does not override all other deities ; 
she herself requires that we be dutiful towards our parents 
(Cicero)/ 

This teaching befits our times ; we have no need to 
harden our hearts with these steel blades. It is enough 
that our shoulders are hardened by them. It is enough to 
dip our pens in ink, without dipping them in blood. If it is 
the sign of a great heart and the effect of a singular and rare 
virtue to despise friendship, private obligations, one’s word 
and one’s kinsmen, for the common good and obedience to 
authority, we are truly sufficiently excused from showing 
it by the consideration that it is a greatness that can have 
no place in the great heart of Epaminondas. 

I abominate those crazy exhortations of this other imruly 
spirit : ^ 

When weapons flash, let no fond thoughts of love, 
Friendship and piety compassion move ; 

But boldly strike the venerable face 

Of your own fathers, if opposed in place. (Lucan.) 

^ Respectively Pompey, Caesar, and Marius. ^ The Spartans. 

® The first clause is ;put interrogatively by Cicero ; and his answer does 
not agree with Montaigne’s. 

^ Julius Caesar, It is within the recollection of all how these words 
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Let us deprive mcked, bloodthirsty, and treacherous 
natures of this pretence of reason ; let us thrust aside that 
atrocious and insane justice, and imitate more humane 
examples. How much cannot time and example bmg 
to pass ! In an encounter during the civil war against 
Cinna, one of Pompey’s soldiers, having unwittingly killed 
his brother who was on the opposite side, immediately 
took his own life for shame and sorrow ; and a few years 
later, in another civil war of the same nation, a soldier 
demanded a reward from his captains for having killed his 
brother. 

To Judge an action to he fine and honourable because it 
is useful is a poor argument ; as also to hold that every man 
is obliged to perform such an action, and that it becomes 
him as long at it is useful ; 

All things are not alike for all men fit. (Peopeetius.) 

Let us take that action which is most necessary and 
useful for human society ; which will surely be marriage. 
And yet the council of the saints has concluded the contrary 
to be more honourable, and excludes from it the most 
venerable profession of men ; as we destine for our studs 
the least valuable of our cattle. 


CHAPTER 2 
OF REPENTANCE 

O THERS ^ form man ; I describe him, and portray a 
particular, very ill-made one, who, if I had to fashion 
him anew, should indeed he very different from what he is. 
But now it is done. 

Now the features of my painting do not err, although 
they change and vary. The world is but a perenmal see-saw . 
All things in it are incessantly on the swing, the earth, the 
rocks of the Caucasus, the Egyptian pyramids, both with 
the common movement and their own particular movement. 
Even fixedness is nothing but a more sluggish motion. 

were le-echoed before the Great War by another and lesser Caesar (pro- 
nounced by the Romans Kaiser), 

^ The other moralists. 


II 
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I cannot fix my object ; ^ it is befogged, and reels ^th 
a natural intoxication. I seize it at this point, as it is at 
the moment when I beguile myself with it. I do not portray 
the thing in itself. I portray the passage ; not a passing 
from one age to another, or, as the people put it, from 
seven years to seven years,^ but from day to day, from 
minute to minute. I must adapt my history to the moment. 
I may presently change, not only by chance, but also by 
intention. It is a record of diverse and changeable events, 
of undecided, and, when the occasion arises, contradictory 
ideas ; whether it be that I am another self, or that I 
grasp a subject in difierent circumstances and see it from 
a different point of view. So it may be that I contra^ct 
myself, but, as Demades said, the truth I never contradict.® 
If my mind could find a firm footuig, I should not speak 
tentatively, I should decide ; it is always in a state of 
apprenticeship, and on trial. 

I am holding up to view a humble and lustreless life ; 
that is all one. Moral philosophy, in any degree, may 
apply to an ordinary and secluded life as well as to one of 
richer stuff ; every man carries within him the entire form 
of the human constitution. 

Authors commxmicate themselves to the world by some 
special and extrinsic mark ; I am the fixst to do so by my 
general being, as Michel de Montaigne, not as a gxam- 
marian or a poet or a lawyer. If the world finds fault with 
me for speaking too much of myself, I find fault with the 
world for not even thinking of itself. 

But is it reasonable that I, who am so retired in actual 
life, should aspire to make myself known to the public ? 
And is it reasonable that I should show up to the world, 
where artifice and ceremony enjoy so much credit and 
authority, the crude and simple results of nature, and of 
a nature besides very feeble ? Is it not like making a wall 
without stone or a similar material, thus to build a book 
without learning or art ? The ideas of music are guided by 

^ i. e., myself. 

* Alluding to a popular notion that the human body is entirely renewed 
every seven years, 

* Not quite accurate : Demades said, according to Plutarch, that he 
may have often contradicted himself, hut that he had never said any- 
thing contrary to the public weal. 
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art, mine by chance. This I have at least in conformity 
with rules, that no man ever treated of a subject that he 
knew and understood better than I do this that I have 
taken up ; and that in this I am the most learned man 
alive. Secondly, that no man ever penetrated more deeply 
into his matter, nor more minutely analysed its parts and 
consequences, nor more fully and exactly reached the goal 
he had made it his business to set up. To accomplish it 
I need only bring fidelity to it ; and that is here, as pure 
and sincere as may be found. 

I speak the truth, not enough to satisfy myself, but as 
much as I dare to speak. £oLd I become a little more 
daring as I grow older ; for it would seem that custom 
allows this age more freedom to prate, and more indiscretion 
in speaking of oneself. It cannot he the case here, as I often 
see elsewhere, that the craftsman and his work contradict 
each other. ‘ How could a man who shows to such advan- 
tage in company write so foolish a book ? * or, ‘ Are these 
learned writings the work of a man of such feeble conversa- 
tion ? ’ 

When a man of ordinary conversation writes uncommon 
things, it means that his talent lies in the place from which 
he borrows them, and not in himself. A learned man is not 
learned in all things ; but the accomplished man is accom- 
plished in aU things, even in ignorance. 

Here, my book and I go hand in hand together, and keep 
one pace. In other cases we may commend or censure the 
work apart from the workman ; not so here. Who touches 
the one touches the other. He who judges the one without 
knowing the other will wrong himself more than he does 
me ; he who has come to know the work wiU completely 
satisfy me. Happy beyond my deserts if I have only thk 
share of public approval, that intelligent persons wiU be 
made to feel that I was capable of profiting by learning, 
if I had had any ; and that I deserved more assistance from 
my memory ! 

"in this place let me offer an excuse for what I often 
repeat, that I seldom repent, and that my conscience is 
satisfied with itself, not as the conscience of an angel or 
a horse, hnt as the conscience of a man ; always with 
addition of this refrain, not a formal or conventional refrain, 
but prompted by a real and natural modesty, ^ that I speak 
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as an inquirer and an ignoramus, leaving the decision purely 
and simply to the common and authorized beliefs.' I do 
not teach, I relate. 

There is no vice, that is really a vice, which is not hurtful 
and which a sound judgement does not condemn ; for its 
ugliness and evil consequences are so apparent that they 
are perhaps right who say that it is chiefly begotten of 
stupidity and ignorance. So hard it is to imagine that a man 
may knowlt and not hate it ! 

Wickedness sucks in the greater part of its own venom, 
and poisons itself vrith it. 

Vice, like an ulcer in the flesh, leaves a repentance in the 
soul, which is always scratching itself and drawing blood. 
For Reason blots out all other grief and sorrow, but begets 
that of repentance, which is the more hard to bear since 
it is bom from within ; as the chill and heat of a fever are 
more acutely felt than those which are external. I regard 
as vices (but each according to its measure), not only those 
which are condemned by reason and Nature, but those too 
which have been created by human opinion, even false and 
erroneous opinion, if it is authorized by laws and custom. 

There is likewise no goodness m which a well-bom nature 
does not delight. We feel indeed a certain self-congratula- 
tion when we do a good deed, which gives us inward satis- 
faction, and that generous pride which accompanies a good 
conscience. A boldly wicked soul may perhaps arm itself 
with assurance ; but with that complacency and satis- 
faction it cannot provide itself. 

There is no small pleasure in feehng oneself preserved 
from the contagion of so corrupt an age, and saying to 
oneself, ' Should any one look into my very soul, he would 
yet not find me guilty of the affliction or ruin of any man, 
or of revenge or envy, of publicly offending against the laws, 
of innovation or disturbance, or of failing to keep my word. 
And whatever the licence of the times may permit or 
suggest to any man, I have laid hands on no Frenchman's 
property nor dived into his purse. I have never lived but 
on what is my own, either in war or peace time ,* and have 
never used another man's labour without hire.’ These 
testimonies of a good conscience please ; and this natural 
satisfaction is a great boon to us, and the only payment 
that will never fail us. 
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To ground the reward of virtuous actions on others’ 
approval is to choose a too uncertain and shaky foundation. 
Especially in an age so corrupt and ignorant as this, the 
good opinion of the people is harmful. Whom can you 
trust to see what is praiseworthy ? God defend me from 
being an honest man according to the ideas of honesty 
which men every day ascribe to themselves ! What was 
once vicious is now become moral (Seneca). 

Some of my friends have at times attempted to lecture 
and censure me unreservedly, either of their own accord or 
at my invitation, as a service which, to a well-regulated 
mind, exceeds all services of friendship, not only in useful- 
ness but in kindness. I have always welcomed it with the 
most open arms of courtesy and gratitude. But when 
I come now to speak of it candidly, I have often discovered 
in their blame or praise such a want of proportion, that I 
should hardly have gone wrong if I had sinned, rather 
than done a good deed, according to their way of 
thinking. 

We especially who live a retired life, not exposed to any 
view but our own, must have a fixed pattern within our- 
selves by which to test our actions, and, according to this 
pattern, now pat ourselves on the back, now kick ourselves. 
I have my own laws and my own court to judge me, and 
I appeal to them more than to others. I do indeed restrict 
my actions according to others, but extend them only 
according to myself. You alone know whether you are 
cruel and cowardly, or loyal and devout. Others do not 
see you, they guess you by uncertain conjectures ; they 
see not so much your nature as your art. Therefore pay no 
heed to their sentence, pay heed only to your own. Use 
your own judgement with regard to yourself . . . The conscience 
weighs heavy in deciding your virtues and vices. Take that 
away, and all falls to the ground (Cicero). 

But when they say that repentance follows close upon 
the heels of sin, they do not seem to consider the sin which 
is in its corslet, which dwells in us as in its own domicile. 
We may disown and retract the sins that take us unawares, 
and to which we are carried away by passion. But those 
which, by long habit, are rooted and anchored in a strong 
and powerful will, are not capable of being resisted. Repent- 
ance is no other but a recanting of our wUl and an opposition 
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to onr fancies, wliicii leads us about in all directions. It 
makes this man ^ disown bis past virtue and continence : 

Aks! alas! 

Why feel I not to-day 
As in my youtbful bloom, when I 
Unmoved heard others moan. 

Or, now that I would win them, why 
Is all my beauty flown ? (Hoeacb.) 

It is a life in a thousand that is consistently well-ordered 
even in private. Any man may play his part in the mum- 
mery, and act the honest man on the scaflEolding ; but to be 
right within, in his own bosom, where all is allowed, where 
all is concealed — there’s the point 1 The next step is to 
be so in our own home, in our ordinary actions, of which 
we need render no account to any man, where there is no 
study, no make-believe. Wherefore Bias, describing an 
exquisite state of family life, says : ' of which the master is 
the same within, before his own conscience, as he is abroad, 
under fear of the laws and the tongues of men’. And that 
was a worthy saying of Julius Drusus to the workmen who 
offered, for three thousand crowns, to rebuild his house in 
such a way that his neighbours could no longer overlook 
him as before : ‘ I will give you six thousand, he said, to 
build it in such a way that any one may see into it from all 
sides.’ They make honourable mention of AgesUaus’ habit, 
when travelling, of lodging in the churches, that the people 
and the gods themselves might see into his private actions. 

Many a man has been a wonder in the eyes of the world 
in whom neither his wife nor his valet have ever detected 
anything even remarkable. Few men have been admired 
by their own household. 

No man has been a prophet not only in his own house, 
but in his own country ; such is the experience of history. 
It is the same in things of no account. In the following 
humble example you may see a reflection of greater ones. 
In my clime of Gascony they think it droll to see me in print. 
The farther from my own home that the knowledge of me ex- 
tends, the more am I valued. La Guienne I buy the printers ; 
elsewhere they buy me. On this eventuality do they found 
their hopes who keep in concealment when alive and present, 

^ Horace imagines Ligniians, vhen he is old, repenting of not having 
made a better use of his beauty. 
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to make a name when dead and absent. I would rather have 
less. I launch myself upon the world only for the portion of 
it that I actually gain. When I leave it, I will hold it quit. 

This man,^ after playing his part in public, is escorted to 
his door by an enthusiastic rabble. With his gown he drops 
this part ; the higher he had risen, the lower does he now 
fall. Within, in his house, all is confusion and sordidness. 
And even if order should prevail there, it needs a keen and 
well-sifting judgement to perceive it in those humble and 
private acts. Besides, orderliness is a dull and obscure 
virtue. To enter a breach, conduct an embassy, rule a 
people, are conspicuous actions. To chide, laugh, sell, pay, 
love, hate, to live in communion with one’s people and 
oneself, pleasantly and correctly, not to give way to passion, 
not to contradict oneself ; that is more rarely seen, more 
difficult and less remarked. 

Wherefore, whatever they may say, a retired life is 
burdened with as difficult and strenuous duties, if not more 
so, than other lives. And private individuals, says Aris- 
totle, do a higher and more difficult service to virtue than 
those in authority. We prepare ourselves for eminent 
occasions more for glory than for conscience’s sake. The 
shortest way to arrive at fame would be to do for con- 
science’s sake what we do for glory. And the virtue of 
Alexander appears to me to reflect much less vigour on his 
stage, than that of Socrates in his humble and obscure 
actions. I easily conceive Socrates in Alexander’s place ; 
Alexander in that of Socrates, I cannot. If you ask the 
former what he can do, he will reply, ‘ Subdue the world ; ’ 
if you ask the latter, he will say, ' Lead a human life con- 
formably with its natural condition ; ’ ^ a much more 
general, more important, and more legitimate art. 

The worth of the soul lies not in flying high, but in 
walking in an orderly manner. Its greatness is not brought 
into play in greatness, but in a middle state. As those who 
judge and probe our hearts think but little of the brilliance 
of our public acts, and see that they are but thin threads 
and sprays of water spurting from an otherwise thick and 

^ i. e., tlie man who is not a hero in his own home. The previous 
paragraph was an interpolation. ^ 

* Montaigne here added in the margin, but deleted, the words : < do 
for the world that for which he is in the world.’ 
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rmiddy depth ; so likewise those who judge us by this 
brave outward show conclude the like of our iruier nature ; 
being unable to reconcile common faculties, resembling 
their own, with those other faculties that astonish them, 
that are so far beyond their vision. 

So it is that we give to demons uncouth shapes. And 
who does not endow Tamerlane with raised eyebrows, 
open nostrils, a fear-inspiring visage, and a huge stature, in 
accordance with the imaginary stature we have conceived 
from report of his fame ? At one time, if I had been intro- 
duced to Erasmus, I could haxdly have believed but that 
he spoke only in adages and apothegms to his servant and 
landlady. We can much more fitly imagine an artisan upon 
his stool or on his wife than a great President, of venerable 
demeanour and sufficiency. We imagine that from those 
lofty thrones they will not even condescend to live. 

As wicked souls are often stirred by some outside impulse 
to do a good action, so are virtuous souls to do evil. We 
must judge them therefore in their settled state, when they 
are at home, if ever they are ; or at least when they are 
more nearly ui repose, and in their natural seat. 

Natural inclinations are assisted and strengthened by 
education, but they seldom change and are seldom mastered. 
In my time a thousand natures have escaped towards virtue, 
or towards vice, in spite of a contrary training. 

As jungle beasts, in cages long confined, 

Tamed and subdued to suffer man's control. 

Are by a single taste of blood transformed. 

Their native rage and fury then returns ; 

They thirst for more, and scarcely can be stayed 
From onslaught on their trembling lord. (Lttcan.) 

These original qualities are not to be extirpated ; they 
may be covered and concealed. Latin is to me like a native 
tongue ; I understand it better than Trench. But for these 
forty years past I have made no use of it either for speaking 
or writing. And yet on two or three occasions in my life, 
under sudden and violent emotion (once, when my father, 
although in good health, fell back into my arms in a swoon), 
the first words I uttered, coming from the depth of my 
heart, were always in Latin ; Nature, in spite of so long 
a (hsuse, springmg up and finding forcible expression. And 
this is said to have occurred to many others. 
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Those whOj in my time, have attempted to correct the 
morals of the world by new beliefs, have reformed the 
surface vices ; the essential ones they have left as before, 
if they have not increased them ; and it is to be feared that 
they will increase. We are apt to rest from all other well- 
doiog on the strength of these external, arbitrary improve- 
ments, which cost less and earn greater esteem. And we 
thereby cheaply satisfy the other natural, consubstantial, 
and inherent vices. 

Just see what our own experience teaches. There is no 
man, if he listen to himself, who will not discover in himself 
a particular nature, a dominant nature, that struggles 
against his education and against the tempestuous passions 
that oppose it. Tor my part I am seldom stirred by fits 
and starts ; I am nearly always in my place, hke a heavy 
and unwieldy body, 11 I am not at home, I am always 
very near it. My excesses do not carry me very far. There 
is nothing extreme or uncommon in them. And besides 
I have healthy and vigorous recoveries. 

The real condemnation, which touches the common run 
of men in our time, is that even their recantation is alto- 
gether corrupt and unclean; their idea of amendment 
smudged, their penitence as sick and faulty almost as their 
sin. Some, firom being glued to vice either by a natural 
adhesion or by long habit, have lost all sense of its ugliness. 
In others (to which regiment I belong) sin is a burden, but 
they counterbalance it with pleasure, or some other need ; 
they sufier and give way to it, at a certain price ; viciously 
however, and basely. Yet we might perhaps imagine a 
disproportion of degree so remote that pleasure might with 
justice excuse the sin, as we say of usefulness ; not only 
if it were accidental and apart from the sin, as in larceny, 
but in the very exercise of sin, as in intercourse with a 
woman, where the incitement is violent and, so they say, 
sometimes unconquerable. 

Being the other day at Armagnac, on the estate of a 
kinsman of mine, I saw a country fellow whom everybody 
nicknamed the Thief, He gave us this account of his life : 
That being bom a beggar and discovering that, by earning 
his bread with the labour of Ins hands, he would never be 
sufficiently armed against want, he decided to take to 
thieving ; and, being of great bodily strength, he practised 
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that trade in ail security throughout his younger days. 
For he reaped his harvest and vintage on other men’s lands, 
but at such a distance and in so great stacks that it is 
incredible how one man could have carried away so much 
on his shoulders in a single night. And he took care besides 
to equalize and distribute the damage he did, so that the 
total loss became less serious for each individual.^ 

He is now, in his old age, rich for a man of his rank in 
life, thanks to this traffic, which he openly confesses. And 
to make his peace with God out of his winnings, he says 
that it is his daily task to compensate, in charity, the heirs 
of those he robbed ; and, if he does not finish his good work 
(for he cannot see to it all at once), he will charge his heirs 
to repay them, proportionally to the wrong he did to each, 
which he alone knows. 

From this declaration, whether it be true or false, it 
appears that this man regards theft as a dishonest action 
and hates it, but less than he does poverty ; he repents of 
it very simply, but in so far as it is thus counterbalanced 
and compensated, he does not repent of it. 

This is not a case of that habit by which we are incor- 
porated with vice, when even our understanding is brought 
into conformity with it ; nor is it the case of an impetuous 
wind that in gusts disturbs and blinds our soul, and for the 
time being hurls us, judgement and all, into the power of sin. 

What I do I do thoroughly, as a matter of habit, and 
make one step of it ; and I seldom take any step that 
steals away and hides from my reason, and that is not very 
nearly guided by all my faculties in agreement, without 
division or inner revolt. My judgement takes all the blame 
or all the praise for it ; and the blame it once takes it takes 
always, for almost from birth it has been one : the same 
inclination, the same direction, the same strength. And in 
the matter of general opinions, I have since my childhood 
occupied the position I had to hold. 

Some sins there are which are impetuous, quick, and 
sudden ; let us leave them on one side. But with regard 
to those other sins, so often repeated, deliberately, ad- 
visedly, whether constitutional sins, or even professional or 
vocational sins, I cannot imagine them to have been so long 
implanted in one and the same heart, unless the reason and 
conscience of the man who has them constantly wDls them, 
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and intends them to be so. And I find it somewhat hard to 
form a mental image of the repentance which, as he is apt 
to boast, comes upon him at a certain prescribed moment. 

I do not share the opinion of the l^dhagorean school, 
Hhat men take np a new soul when they approach the 
images of the Gods to receive their oracles." Unless he 
meant this, that it must be extrinsic, new, and lent for the 
occasion ; since their own soul shows so little sign of the 
purification and cleanness befitting such an office. 

They do just the opposite to what the vStoics teach, who 
command us indeed to correct the imperfections and vices 
we know to be in us, but forbid us to grieve and trouble 
ourselves about them. They make us believe that they 
feel great regret and remorse within ; but of improvement 
and correction, or of discontinuance, they show no signs. 
Hence it is no cure, if the disease be not thrown off. If 
repentance were placed in the scale of the balance, it would 
weigh down the sin. I know of no virtue that is so easy to copy 
as piety, if life and morals are not in conformity with it ; its 
essence is hidden and abstruse ; the imitation easy and showy. 

For my part, I may desire in general to be different ; 
I may dislike and condemn my whole being, and beseech 
God to reform me throughout and pardon my natural 
infirmity. But I should not, I think, call that repentance, 
any more than my beiug dissatisfied that I am not an angel 
or a Cato. My actions are orderly, and conformable with 
what I am and my condition ; I can do no better. And 
repentance does not properly concern the things that are 
not in our power ; but regret certainly does. I can imagine 
an endless number of natures on a higher plane and better 
governed than mine, and yet I do not improve my powers ; 
just as neither my arm nor my mind becomes any stronger 
by conceiving those of another to be so. If to imagine and 
desire a nobler conduct than ours led to our repenting of 
our own, we should have to repent of our most innocent 
actions, since we rightly suppose that a superior nature 
would have performed them with greater perfection and 
dignity ; and we should wish to do equally well. 

When, with the eyes of old age, I look upon the conduct 
of my younger days, I find that I generally behaved in an 
orderly maimer, according to my lights ; that is aU that my 
power of resistance can do. I do not deceive myself ; in like 
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circumstances I should alwaj^s do the same. It is not a 
smutch, it is rather a universal tincture with which I am 
stained. I know no superficial, half-way, and formal 
repentance. It must touch me in every part before I can 
call it so ; it must grip my heart and distress it as deeply 
and thoroughly as God sees into me. 

With regard to business, I have allowed many good 
ventures to slip through my fingers for lack of successful 
management. Yet my plans were well chosen, considering 
the opportunities I was offered. It is my habit to take 
always the easiest and safest course. I have found that in 
my former decisions, following my own rule, I proceeded 
wisely, considering the nature of the matter proposed to 
me, and I should do the same a thousand years hence on 
the like occasions. I do not consider what it is at this 
moment, hut what it was when I deliberated upon it. 

The importance of every decision lies in the moment ; 
opportunities and matters roll on and change incessantly. 
I have in my life run into some serious and clumsy mistakes, 
not for want of good judgement, but for want of good luck. 
There are hidden and undreamt of springs in objects we 
have to handle, especially in human nature ; mute con- 
ditions that make no show, sometimes unknown even to 
their possessor, that are manifested and aroused by un- 
expected occasions. If my prudence was unable to pene- 
trate into and foresee them, I cannot blame it in the least ; 
its office is limited. If the issue beats me, and if it favours 
the course I have refused, there is no help for it ; I do not 
blame myself, I accuse my luck, not my work. That cannot 
be called repentance. 

Phocion had given the Athenians certain advice which 
was not followed. When, however, the affair turned out 
happily against his expectation, somebody said to him, 
‘ Well, Phocion, are you pleased that the things have gone 
so well ? " ^ Indeed I am pleased, he replied, that it has 
happened in this way, but I do not repent of having coun- 
selled the other course." 

When my friends refer to me for my advice, I give it to 
them freely and frankly, without being deterred, as most 
people axe, by the consideration that, the matter being 
risky, it may turn out quite contrary to what I expected, 
and that I may be blamed for my advice ; that does not 
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trouble me in the least. For they T^ill be in the wrong, 
and I felt obliged not to refuse them that office. 

I have generally only myself to blame for my errors or 
my misfortunes. For, as a matter of fact, I seldom ask 
another’s advice, except formally and as a compliment, 
saving when I have need of scientific instruction and know- 
ledge of facts. But, in things in which I have but to use my 
judgement, others’ reasons may serve to confirm it, but 
not often to divert me. I lend a favourable and courteous 
ear to them all. But I cannot remember to this hour 
having ever followed any but my own counsel. To me 
they are but flies and specks that distract my will. I set 
little store by my own opinions, but I set as little by others’. 
Fortune pays me as I deserve. 

If I take little advice, I give still less. It is very seldom 
asked, and stfll more seldom is it followed ; and I know of no 
undertaking, public or private, that has been set right and 
mended by my advice. Even those who chanced to be 
somewhat dependent upon it have been more ready to 
follow the directions of anybody else’s brains. And, as 
I regard the rights of my repose as jealously as the rights 
of my authority, I would rather have it so ; by leaving 
me in peace they humour what I profess, which is to be set 
up in myself and whoUy self-contained. It is a satisfaction 
to me to be disinterested in others’ affairs and free of 
responsibility with regard to them. 

’’^en an affair is over, however badly it has turned out, 
I seldom fret. For I am soothed by the reflection that 
things were bound to happen thus ; I see that they follow 
the great stream of the universe, and are involved in the 
concatenation of Stoical causes. Your imagination cannot 
conceive or wish the slightest alteration without upsetting 
the whole order of things, both past and future. 

For the rest, I hate that repentance which is incidental 
to old age. The man who said of old ^ that he was obliged 
to his years for having rid him of sensuality was not of my 
opinion ; I can never be beholden to impotence for any 
good it can do me. Nor can Providence ever be so hostile to 
her own work that debility should be ranked with the best 
things (Quintilian). Our passions are seldom excited in 
old age ; we are seized with an extreme satiety after the 
^ Sophocles. 
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act. In that I can see no sign of conscience ; vexation 
and weakness imprint upon us a mean-spirited, rheumatic 
virtue. We must not allow ourselves to be so wholly 
carried away by our natural alterations as to warp our 
judgement. Youth and pleasure did not in former years 
so overpower me that I did not recognize the face of vice 
in sensual pleasure ; nor does the distaste that years bring 
with it so overpower me now, that I do not recognize the 
face of sensual pleasure in vice. Now that I am no longer 
in it I judge as if I were still in it. 

If I rudely shake up my reason and examine it attentively, 
I find it to be the same as in my most licentious years, except 
perhaps in so far as it has become enfeebled and impaired by 
age. And I find that the pleasure it refuses me in the 
interest of my bodily health, it would not refuse me, any 
more than formerly, for my spiritual health. I do not 
esteem her to be any more valiant for being hors de combat. 
My temptations are so broken and mortified that they are 
not worth being resisted by her. I exorcize them by merely 
spreading out my hands in front of me. Should she be 
face to face with that old lust, I fear she would have less 
power to resist it than she once had. I cannot see that she 
thinks any differently about it than she did then, or that 
she has acquired any new light. Wherefore if there is any 
convalescence, it is a broken-down convalescence. 

A miserable kind of cure to owe one’s health to disease ! 
It is not the part of our misfortune, but of the good fortune 
of our judgement, to do this office. Ills and afflictions can 
make me do no more than curse them ; they are good 
enough for people who can only be stirred up by the whip. 
My reason runs a nimbler course in prosperity. She is 
much more absorbed and put to it to digest pains than 
pleasures. I see much more clearly in fair weather. Health 
admonishes me more cheerfully and to better purpose than 
sickness. I approached as nearly as I could to an amended 
and orderly Iffe when I had health to enjoy. I should feel 
ashamed and mortified that the misery and misfortune of 
my shaky old age should be thought more estimable than 
my good, healthy, sprightly, vigorous years ; and that 
I rfiould be honoured, not for what I have been, but for 
what I have ceased to be. 

In my opinion human felicity lies in the happy life, not 
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in the happy death, as Antisthenes declared. I never 
expected to be that monstrosity, a philosopher's tail 
attached to the head and body of a libertine ; nor that that 
miserable appendage should disclaim and belie the fairest, 
fullest, and longest part of ray life. I wish to show and 
present myseK uniformly throughout. If I had to live my 
life over again I would five it as I have lived it ; I neither 
regret the past nor fear the future. And if I do not deceive 
myseK, I have been nearly the same inwardly as outwardly. 
It is one of the chief things that I owe to my fortune, that 
my bodily state has run its course, each part in its due 
season. I have seen it in the herb, in the flower, and in the 
fruit ; and now I see it in decay. Happily, however, since 
it was according to Nature, I bear my present infirmities 
much the more patiently because they are in season, and 
because they invoke a more kindly recollection of the long 
happiness of my past IKe. 

So also my wisdom may weU have been of the same 
stature at the one time as at the other. But it was capable 
of achieving much more and had a better grace when green, 
gay, natural, than now that it is broken down, morose, 
painful. I repudiate therefore those casual and dolorous 
conversions. 

God must touch our hearts. Our conscience must amend 
of itseK, with the remforcement of our reason, and not 
through the weakening of our passions. Sensual pleasures 
are in themselves neither pale nor discoloured because they 
appear so to dim and bleared eyes. We ought to love 
temperance for its own sake, and for our reverence to God 
who commanded it, as well as chastity ; if they are lent 
to us by a catarrh, or K I owe them to the favour of my 
stone, they are neither chastity nor temperance. We have 
no right to boast of despising and combating carnal pleasure, 
K we cannot feel it, K we know nothing of it, of its charms 
and power, and its most alluring beauties. I know both, 
and so have a right to speak. 

But it seems to me that in old age our souls are subject 
to maladies and infirmities more troublesome than those 
of youth. I used to say so when I was a young man ; at 
that time they would cast my beardless chin in my teeth. 
I say so still, now that my grey hairs give me authority to 
speak. We call by the name of wisdom our austere humours, 
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our distaste for present things. But to tell the truth, we do 
not so much abandon our vices as change them, and, in my 
opinion, for the worse. Besides a silly and feeble pride, 
a wearisome garrulousness, a captious and unsociable 
temper, and superstition, and a ridiculous anxiety about 
money after we have lost the use of it, I find there more 
envy, injustice, and malice. Old age sets more wrinkles on 
the mind than on the face ; and we never, or very seldom, 
see a soul that does not, as it grows old, smell sour or musty. 
The whole man waxes and wanes. 

When I look at the wisdom of Socrates, and several 
circumstances connected with his condemnation, I should 
venture to believe that he in some sort purposely contri- 
buted towards it himself by prevarication, seeing that he 
was so soon, at the age of seventy years, to suffer his richly - 
endowed mind to become more sluggish, and to see its 
wonted clearness becoming dimmed. 

What metamorphoses I see many of my acquaintances 
undergoing every day through old age 1 It is a powerful 
disease that steals upon us naturally and imperceptibly ; 
it needs a great store of study, and great precaution, to 
avoid the infirmities that it lays upon us, or at least to 
retard their progress. I feel that, notwithstanding all my 
intrenchments, it is gaining upon me foot by foot. I hold 
out as long as I am able. But after all I do not know to 
what it wiU reduce even me. Happen what may, I am 
satisfied that the world may know from what height I have 
fallen. 


CHAPTER 3 

OF THREE KINDS OF INTERCOURSE 

W E must not rivet ourselves too firmly to our humours 
and dispositions. Our chief talent lies in our being 
able to adapt ourselves to different fashions. To keep 
oneself tied and bound by necessity to a single course is to 
exist, not to live. The best minds are those which show 
most variety and versatility. Here we have an honourable 
testimony to the elder Cato : His mind was so equally 
versatile for all ^purposes that, whatever he vxis doing, you 
would have thought he had been born for that alone (Livy). 
If it lay with me to dress myseK up in my own fashion, 
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I should not like to be so firmly modelled to any pattern, 
however good, as not to be able to get away from it. 

Life is an unequal, irregular, multiform movement. To 
follow incessantly one’s own inclinations, to be so held by 
them as not to be able to deviate from them or twist them 
out of their course, is to be, not our own friend, still less our 
own master, but our o^tl slave. I say this now, because 
I find it difficult to shake myself free from the tyranny of 
my soul, who cannot interest herself in a thing without 
being absorbed in it, nor occupy herself with any subject 
without devoting her full powers to it. However trifling 
the subject given to her, she is apt to magm’fy and stretch 
it to Such a point as to require her utmost strength. For 
that reason her idleness is to me very distressing, and pre- 
judicial to my health. 

Most minds need a matter outside of themselves in order 
to quicken and exercise them ; mine needs it rather to 
enable it to settle down and rest : the vice of idleness must 
be shaken ojf by occupation (Seneca) ; for its chief and most 
laborious study is the study of itself. 

Books are for my mind one of the occupations which 
distract her from her study. At the first thoughts that 
come to her she is aroused, she makes trial of her vigour 
in aU directions, exercising her power of handling the sub- 
ject, now in a forcible, now in an orderly and graceful 
manner ; she becomes steady, moderate, and strong. She 
has the means within her of rousing her faculties. Nature 
has given her, as to all other minds, matter enough of her 
own to utilize, subjects enough of her own on which to 
exercise her imagination and judgement. 

Meditation is a powerful and ample exercise for a man 
who is able to search his mind and employ it vigorously. 
I would rather fashion my mind than furnish it. There is 
no exercise that is either more feeble or more strenuous, 
according to the nature of the mind, than that of enter- 
taining one’s thoughts. The greatest make it their pro- 
fession, for whom to live is to think (Cicero). Besides, 
Nature has gifted it with this privilege, that there is nothing 
we can do for so long a time, nor any activity to which we 
can devote ourselves more frequently and easily. It is the 
business of the Gods, says .^istotle, from which comes 
their happiness and ours. 
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Reading serves especially to wake up my reasoning 
power by suggesting various subjects for meditation ; it 
busies my judgement, not my memory. 

Therefore few conversations are able to hold my attention 
that are carried on without a mental effort. It is true that 
charm and beauty sometimes hold and satisfy me no less, 
if not more, than weight and profundity. And since I be- 
come sleepy in any other Idnd of converse, and only give 
the rind of my attention to it, it often happens that, in such 
languid and indolent talk, which we keep up for appearances, 
I say silly things and make absurd replies, unworthy of 
a child, or, still more rudely and foolishly, observe an 
obstinate silence. I have a dreamy way of withdrawing 
into myseh, and on the other hand a gross and childish 
ignorance of many common things. These two peculiarities 
have earned me five or six anecdotes, true ones, which 
people tell of me, as silly as those told of any man. 

Now, to follow up my subject, this difficult propensity 
makes me particular in choosing my company. I have to 
pick them out on the sorting-board. And it unfits me for 
ordinary actions. We live and deal with ordinary people. 
If we are bored by associating with them, if we (hsdain to 
adapt ourselves to humble and vulgar minds — and the 
humble and vulgar are often as well regulated as the most 
refined (and all sapience is insipid that does not adapt itself 
to ordinary insipience) — we must cease to meddle either 
with our own or with others’ business. And both public and 
private business has to he negotiated with such people. 

The least strained and most natural pace of our soul is 
the finest ; the least forced occupations are the best. Good 
heavens, how well wisdom serves those whose desires she 
regulates according to their power ! There is no more 
useful knowledge than this : ‘ According to one’s power,’ 
which was the refrain and favourite saying of Socrates ; 
a word of great substance. 

We must- direct and fix our desires on the easiest and 
nearest objects. Is it not a foolish humour in me to be out 
of sympathy with a thousand to whom I am joined by 
Fortune, without whom I cannot live, and to cling to one 
or two who are outside of my circle, or rather, to a fanciful 
desire for a thing I cannot obtain ? My easy-going ways, 
adverse to all bitterness and austerity, may easily have 
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saved me from envy and hostility ; no man ever gave more 
occasion, I will not say to be loved, but not to be hated. 
But the coolness of my demeanour towards others has, and 
rightly so, deprived me of the goodwill of man}^ who are to 
be excused if they interpret it in another and worse sense. 

I am very capable of contracting and keeping up rare 
and chosen friendships. Since I grasp so hungrily at any 
acquaintance that promises to be to my liking, I make such 
advances, I rush forward so eagerly, that I rarely fail to 
become attached, and to make an impression where I hit. 
I have often made happy proof of this. In ordinary friend- 
ships I am rather dry and cool ; for my motion is not 
natural if not with full sad. 

Besides, Fortune, having in my younger days spoiled me 
and made me dainty, as the result of a unique and perfect 
friendship, has in fact given me a slight distaste for others, 
and has too deeply imprinted on my fancy that, as that 
ancient ^ said, it is a " beast of company, not of the herd 
And then I find it naturally hard to communicate myself in 
a half-hearted and reserved manner, and with that slavish 
and suspicious caution which intercourse with numerous 
and imperfect friends enjoins ; and enjoins especially in 
these days when we cannot speak of the world without risk 
and without dissembling. 

I see very well, however, that one who, like me, has the 
amenities of life (I mean the essential amenities) for his end, 
ought to avoid like the plague those difficult and particular 
humours, I should commend a soul of several degrees, 
that can both wind and unwind itself ; that is well wherever 
its Fortune bears it, that can chat with its neighbour about 
his building operations, about his hunting and his quarrels, 
and take a pleasure m talking with a carpenter and a gar- 
dener. I envy those who can be familiar with the meanest 
of their retinue, and begin a conversation among their own 
staff of servants. 

Plato’s advice is not to my liking, that we should always 
speak in a masterful tone to our servants, whether male or 
female, without any jests, without any familiarity. For, 
besides the reason I have already given, it is inhuman and 
unjust to assert so strongly that privilege, such as it is, 
that we owe to Fortune. And that household dominion 
^ Plutarch, 
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appears to me the most equitable which admits the least 
disparity between masters and men. 

Others study how to elevate their minds and raise them 
on stilts ; I, to humble mine and bring it low. It is refrac- 
tory only in expansion. 

The race of Aeacus 

Yon tell, and wars ’neath Ilion’s sacred wall. 

Of Chian wine the cost. 

Who at the fire shall make onr water hot, 

WTien and with whom for host 
To ’scape the cold Pelignian, that yon tell not. (Hoeace.) 

Thus, as the Lacedemonian valour needed moderating 
and soothing in war by the soft and pleasing notes of the 
flute, lest it should turn to fury and madness ; whereas all 
other nations generally use loud and shrill sounds and 
voices, which stir and inflame the hearts of the soldiers to 
the last degree ; so it appears to me, contrary to the usual 
opinion, that in usiag our minds, we have for the most 
part more need of lead than of wings, of coolness and 
repose rather than of heat and agitation. It is especially 
foolish, to my mind, to put on wise and knowuig airs before 
simple people, always to speak in a stilted manner, on the 
pomt of a fork} Y"ou must come down to the level of those 
in whose company you are, and sometimes affect ignorance. 
Lay aside your strength and cunning ; in ordinary converse 
it is enough to preserve order. Per the rest crawl on the 
ground, if they like it. 

The savants generally stumble over this stone ; they keep 
parading their pedantry, and scatter their book-leaaming 
right and left, la these days they have poured out so much 
of it into the boudoirs and ears of the ladies, that if the fair 
creatures have not retained the substance of it, they at 
least try to appear as if they had. On every kind of subject 
and in all conversation, however shallow and commonplace, 
our womenkind affect a novel and scholarly style of writing 
and speaking : 

In this same language they express their fears, 

Their anger and their joys, their griefs and troubles, 

And all the secrets of their soul pour out. 

What more ? Their love is done in learned style, ( JuvEiTAL.) 

They will quote Plato and Saint Thomas as witnesses, 

^ As the Italians sa.j^ faveMar in punta diforcheUa, 
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when any chance comer could serve as well. The learning 
that cannot reach their mind remains on their tongue. 

If the weU-bred ladies will take my advice, they will 
content themselves with making the best of their own 
natural wealth. They cover and conceal their beauties 
under borrowed beauties. It is a great sign of simplicity to 
extinguish one’s own light in order to shine with a borrowed 
lustre. They are buried and entombed under artifice : they 
look as if they had come out of a hand-box (Seneca). 

The fact is they do not sufficiently know themselves. 
The world has nothing more beautiful. It is for them to 
honour the arts and to paint the lily. What need they do 
but live beloved and honoured ? They have and Imow 
more than enough to do that. They need but revive a little 
and rekindle the faculties that are in them. When I see 
them intent on rhetoric, astrology, logic, and the like drugs, 
so futile and useless for their needs, I begin to suspect that 
the men who urge them to these studies do so as a means 
of getting them into their power. For what other excuse 
can I find for them ? 

Enough that they can, without our instruction, train 
their charming eyes to look merry, severe, or soft, season 
a ‘ No, no ’ with cruelty, hesitation, or encouragement, and 
need no interpreter for the speeches we make in our wooing. 
With this knowledge they can command with the switch 
and master their schoolmasters and the school. 

If, however, it irks them to acknowledge their inferiority 
to us in anything, and if they insist, out of curiosity, on 
having their share in book-learning, poetry is a diversion 
suited to their needs ; it is a wanton, subtle, dressed-up 
and talkative art, all pleasure and show, like themselves. 
They will also derive various advantages from history. 
In Philosophy, that part of it which is useful in the conduct 
of life, they may choose the dissertations that will teach 
them to judge of our humours and dispositions, to protect 
themselves against our treacheries, to regulate the boldness 
of their own desires, to husband their freedom, to prolong 
the pleasures of life, and meekly to bear the inconstancy of 
a lover, the rudeness of a husband, the imwelcome encroach- 
ments of years and wrinkles, and the like things. That is 
the utmost share I should allot to them in the matter of 
learning. 
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There axe peculiar natures that retire into their own 
shells. It is of the essence of my nature to be communica- 
tiye, to come out of myself. I am all outside and in evidence, 
bom for society and friendship. The solitude that I love 
and preach shows itself chiefly in leading my thoughts and 
feelings back to myself, in restraining and confining, not 
my steps, but my desires and cares, in eschewing any 
solicitude about outside things, in avoiding with mortal 
dread any subjection and obligation, and not so much the 
throng of men as the throng of business. Local solitude, 
to tell the truth, makes me rather expand outwardly and 
sets me more at large ; I am more ready to devote myseK 
to affairs of state and to the world when I am alone. At 
the Louvre ^ and in the crowd I shrink and retire into my 
skin ; the crowd thrusts me back upon myself, and my 
thoughts are nowhere so mad, so licentious and so personal 
as in places where respect, discretion, and ceremoniousness 
should be observed. It is not human follies that make me 
laugh, but our displays of wisdom. 

By nature I am not adverse to the bustle of courts ; 
I have spent a part of my life in them, and am accustomed 
to bear myself cheerfully in grand company, provided it be 
at intervals and at my own times. 

But that fastidiousness of taste, of which I was speaking, 
forcibly attaches me to solitude, even at home, amid a 
numerous household, where visitors are as frequent as else- 
where. I see enough people there, but seldom of the kind 
that I like to converse with ; and I there reserve, both for 
myself and others, an unusual liberty. There is a truce to 
ceremony, danciug attendance on people and showing them 
off the premises, and such other laborious rites enjoined by 
politeness (a slavish and tiresome custom !). Every one 
there behaves as he pleases ; whoever likes may commune 
with his own thoughts. I may hold my peace, dreamy and 
absorbed, without offence to my guests. 

The people whose society and intimacy I court are those 
they call refined and talented men, the idea of whom puts 
me out of liking for others. It is, if rightly understood, the 
rarest type with us, a type that is chiefly due to Nature. 
The aim of this intercourse is simply frequent and intimate 
forgathering and conversation ; the exercise of wits, with- 
^ The Royal Cotut. 
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out any other fruit. In our talks all subjects are alike to 
me ; it matters little to me if there be neither gravity nor 
profundity in them ; charm and pertinency are never 
wanting. AH is tinted with mature and cons^tent good 
Sense, mingled with kindliness, freedom, gaiety, and friend- 
ship. Not only on the subject of substitutions and the 
afiairs of kings does our mind disclose its beauty and power ; 
it shows it no less in intimate chat. I know my sort even 
by their silence and their smiles, and discover them perhaps 
more easily at the dining-table than at the councH-board. 

Hippomachus said truly that ' he could tell a good 
wrestler by merely seeing him walk in the street L 

If Learning is pleased to intrude into our conversation, 
she will not be shown the door, provided she be not, as she 
usually is, overbearing and obtrusive, and does not attempt 
to lay down the law ; but modest and ready to learn herself. 
We only seek to pass the time ; when it is time to he 
instructed and preached at we will go and seek her on her 
throne. Let her stoop to our level for the nonce, if she will 
so please ; for, useful and desirable as she may be, I imagine 
that at a pinch we shall very well dispense with her pre- 
sence, and manage our business without her. The mind 
of a weU-bred person, who has come into frequent contact 
with the world of men, is in itself sufficiently agreeable. 
Art is nothing other than the record and register of the 
productions of such minds. 

I also take pleasure in the society of beautiful and honest 
women. For we also have eyes that are learned in the matter 
(Cicero). If the mind has not the same enjoyment in this 
as in the other, the bodily senses, which also have a grater 
share in this, bring it to a proportion near to, although, in 
my opinion, not equal to the other. But it is an intercourse 
in which we men must be a httle on our guard, especially 
those, like myself, in whom the body counts for much. In 
my youth I burned myself at that fire, and suffered aU the 
torments that, according to the poets, befall those who 
abandon themselves to it without order or judgement. 
It is true that that whipping has since taught me better : 

The fleet that once escaped Capharean rooks 

Will evermore avoid Euboean seas. (Ovro.) 

It is madness to give one's whole thoughts to it, and 
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become entangled in a furious and senseless passion. But, 
on the other hand, to associate with them without any love 
or bond of affection, after the manner of actors ; to play an 
ordinary stage-part, assuming the appropriate age and 
costume, to contribute nothing of our own except the 
words, is indeed to keep on the safe side, but in a mean- 
spirited way, like a man who abandons his honour, or his 
profit, or his pleasure, in fear of danger. For it is certain 
that those who contract an intimacy of that kind can 
expect to reap no fruit from it that will move or satisfy 
a noble mind. 

A man must have earnestly desired what he wishes 
earnestly to enjoy ; I mean when Fortune should unjustly 
favour their mask, which often happens, for there is not one 
of them, however ill-favoured she may be, who does not 
think herself very attractive, who has not some point to 
recommend her, her age, or her smile, or her graceful move- 
ments (for there are no entirely ugly, as there are no entirely 
beautiful women) ; and the Brahmin maidens who have no 
other recommendation go to the market-place, after the 
people have been assembled by the public crier to see them, 
and show their matrimonial parts, to see if they at least 
have not the power of procuring them husbands. 

Consequently there is not one who is not easily won over 
by the &st vow a man takes to be her lover. Now, the 
necessary consequence of these common and ordinary be- 
trayals by the men of to-day is, as we already know by 
experience, either that they rally together and stand upon 
the defensive in order to avoid us ; or that they too follow 
the example that we set them, play their part in the comedy, 
and lend themselves to the transaction, without passion, 
without care, without love. Incajpahle of attachment^ she 
requires none from others (Tacitus). They think, following 
the persuasion of Lysias in Plato, that they may the more 
profitably and advantageously surrender to us the less we 
love them. 

It will be the same as in a stage-play : the spectators will 
take as much or more pleasure in it than the actors. 

For my part, I can no more recognize Venus without 
Cupid than maternity without offspring ; these are things 
that mutually lend and owe their essence to one another. 
So this cheat recoils upon the man who is guilty of it. It 
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costs Mm little, but he also gains nothing worth having. 
Those who made Venus a goddess saw to it that her chief 
beauty was incorporeal and spiritual ; but the Venus that 
these people are after is not only not human, it is not even 
animal. 

The animals will not have it so gross and earthy. We 
often see that imagination and desire kindle and excite 
them, before the body ; we may observe in both sexes that, 
among the herd, they make a choice and selection in their 
affections, and that their mutual intimacies and likings 
are enduring. Even those to whom old age denies bodily 
strength will stM tremble, neigh, and thrill with love. We 
may see them, before the deed, filled with hope and ardour, 
and when the body has played its part, still gratified by the 
sweetness of the remembrance ; and some there are that 
are afterwards puffed up with pride and, though weary and 
sated, crow with triumph and glee. 

He who has but to relieve Ms body of a natural necessity, 
has no need to trouble others with such careful prepara- 
tions ; it is no meat for a coarse and gross appetite. 

As I have no expectation of being thought better than 
I am, I will tell th^ of the errors of my youth. Not only 
on account of the danger to health (and yet I did not 
manage so well but I have had two touches, slight, however, 
and transitory),^ but also out of contempt, I have Seldom 
had recourse to venal and public connexions. I preferred 
to whet the pleasure by difficulty, by desire, and by some 
vaiu-glory. I shared the tastes of the Emperor Tiberius, 
who iu Ms amours was as much taken with modesty and 
noble birth as with any other quality ; and the inclination 
of the courtezan Flora, who gave herseK to no man below 
the rank of a Dictator, a Consul, or a Censor, and found 
her delight in the digmty of her lovers. No doubt pearls 
and brocades, titles and retinues, contribute their part to 
the pleasure. 

For the rest, I used to set great store by mental qualities, 
but only provided that there was no fault to be found with 
the body. For, to answer conscientiously, if one or the 
other of these two attractions must of necessity be wantiug, 

^ We may observe bow Montaigne becomes more indiscreet as be 
crows older. This parenthesis was a marginal addition to the 1588 
edition. 
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I would have chosen rather to renounce the spiritual ; it 
has its use in better things. But in the matter of love, 
which chiefly concerns sight and touch, something may be 
done without the charms of the mind, nothing without the 
charms of the body. Beauty is the real advantage of the 
ladies. It is so peculiarly their own that ours, though it 
requires somewhat difiPerent characteristics, is never at its 
best but when confounded with theirs, boyish and beardless. 
It is said that at the court of the Grand Turk the youths 
that serve hiTu on the score of beauty, who are of endless 
number, are dismissed at the latest when they are twenty - 
two years of age. 

Reason, wisdom, and the oflSces of friendship are found 
better among men ; therefore they govern the affairs of 
the world. 

These two kinds of intercourse are accidental and depend 
upon others. The one is annoyingly rare, the other withers 
with age ; so they could not sufficiently satisfy the needs 
of my life. Intercourse with books, which is the third, is 
much surer and more in our power. To the first two it 
yields the other advantages, hut it has for its share the con- 
kancy and facility of its service. This goes side by side 
with me in my whole course and accompanies me every- 
where. It is my comfort in old age and solitude. It relieves 
me of the burden of a wearisome idleness, and at all times 
delivers me from unwelcome company. It blunts the edge 
of grief, unless it be extreme and overmastering. Tor 
diverting my troublesome fancies there is no resource like 
that of books ; they easily turn ray thoughts to themselves 
and drive out the others. And yet they do not grumble 
when they see that I only seek their company for want of 
those more real, more lively, and natural pastimes ; they 
always receive me with the same welcome. 

He may weU go on foot, as they say, who leads his horse 
by the bridle ,* and our James, Eng of Naples and Sicily, 
who, though young, handsome and robust, was carried 
about the country on a stretcher, lying on a wretched 
feather-pillow, clothed in a gown of grey cloth and a bonnet 
of the same, attended at the same time by a numerous 
retinue and royal pomp, litters, hand-led horses of all kinds, 
gentlemen and officers, formed a picture of a still deKcate 
and hesitating asceticism. 
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The sick man is not to be pitied who has his cure in his sleeve. 

In my experience and application of this maxim, which 
is a very true one, lies all the benefit I reap from books. 
As a matter of fact I hardly make more use of them than 
those who have no knowledge of them. I enjoy them as 
a miser enjoys his treasure, knowing that I can enjoy them 
when I please ; my mind is satisfied to the full with this 
right of possession. 

I never travel without books, either in peace or in war- 
time. Yet many days, and even months, will pass without 
my using them. It wiU be presently, I say, or to-morrow, 
or when I please. Meanwhile time flies, and is gone, and 
I am none the worse. For it cannot be imagined what a 
restful and comforting thought it is to me, that they are 
at my side to give me pleasure at my own time, and to feel 
how much they help me in life. It is the best provision 
I have found for this human journey ; and I greatly pity 
any intelligent man who is deprived of it. I am more 
inclined to accept any other kind of diversion, however 
trivial, Since this can never fail me. 

When at home I resort a little more frequently to my 
library, from which I can quite easily overlook my house- 
hold. It is over the entry, and I see below me my garden, 
my farm-yard, my court-yard, and into most parts of my 
house. There I turn over now one book, now another, 
without order or plan, in a desultory way. At one time 
I muse, at another I make notes and dictate, walldng to 
and fro, my fancies, such as these. 

It is on the third story of a tower ; on the first is my 
chapel, on the second a bedroom with its accompaniment, 
where I often he down, to be alone. Above it is a large 
wardrobe. Formerly this was the most useless place in my 
establishment. There I spend most of the days of my life, 
and most of the hours of the day ; I am never there at 
night. Adjoining the library is a rather neat study, in which 
a fire may be kindled m winter, very pleasantly lighted by 
a window. And if I did not fear the trouble more than the 
expense, the trouble that drives me from every kind of 
business, I could easily join to each side, on the same level, 
a gallery, a hundred paces long and twelve broad, having 
found all the walls raised, for another purpose, to the 
necessary height. 
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Every place of retirement requires a place for walking. 
My thoughts go to sleep if I sit still. My mind wiR not 
move unless stirred by my legs. All who study without 
a book are in the same plight. 

My library is circular in shape, the only flat side being 
that needed for my table and chair ; it being rounded, I can 
see ail my books at a glance, arranged about me on five 
rows of shelves. From this room I have three open and 
extensive view's ; and it offers sixteen paces of empty space 
in diameter. 

In winter I am not there so continually, for my house is 
perched upon an eminence, as its name implies, and no 
room is more exposed to the winds than this, which, being 
rather difficult of access and a little out of the way, I hke, 
both for the benefit of the exercise and because I can keep 
people at a distance. 

Here is my throne ; here I endeavour to make my rule 
absolute, and to sequester this one corner from all society, 
conjugal, filial, and social. Everywhere else my authority 
is only verbal, and doubtful in reality. 

Miserable, to my mind, is he who has not in his home 
a place to himself, where he may give aU his attention to 
himself ; where he may hide ! Ambition is forsooth a 
great satisfaction to its devotees, siuce it keeps them always 
in evidence, like a statue in a market-place. A great fortune 
is a great slavery (Seneca). Not even their privy is private. 
Nothing appears to me so intolerable in the austere life 
which our monks affect as the rule I have observed in one 
of their communities of being perpetually in company, and 
performing no action whatever except in presence of 
numbers of others. I find it rather more supportable to be 
always alone than never to be able to be alone. 

If any one teUs me that it is degrading to the Muses to 
use them only for a toy and pastime, he does not know, 
as I do, the value of pleasure, sport, and pastime. I can 
hardly help saying that any other aim is ridiculous. I live 
from day to day, and, speaking in reverence, I live only for 
myself ; I aim no further. 

In my youth I studied for ostentation ; after that a Httle 
to gain wisdom ; now for diversion ; never for gain. I have 
long given up a vain and expensive hobby I had for 
acquiring that kind of furniture, not only to supply my 
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needs, but to go a little further, to cover and adorn my 
walls. 

Books have many charming qualities for those who know 
how to choose them. But no good thing without a draw- 
back : it is no more than any other a pure and unadulter- 
ated pleasure. It has its disadvantages, and very weighty 
ones. The mind is exercised by them, but the body, the 
care of which I have likewise not neglected, meanwhile 
remains inactive, and becomes heavy and dull. I know of 
no excess more prejudicial to me, and more to be shunned, 
in these my declining years. 

Those are my three favourite and particular occupations. 
I wiU not speak of those civil duties I owe to the world. 

CHAPTER 4 
OF DIVERSION 

I WAS once engaged in comforting a lady who was really 
afflicted ; for most of their mourning is put on and 
formal : 

A plenteous gush of tears is ever at hand. 

Ready to flow at wiU. (Juvexal.) 

We go the wrong way to work when we oppose this grief ; 
for opposition goads them and drives them further into 
their sadness. The heat of discussion exasperates the evil. 
We may observe, in ordinary conversation, if I have made 
a casual remark and somebody disputes what I say, I resent 
his contradiction and stoutly defend what I have said ; and 
still more so that in which I take an interest. 

And besides, by proceeding in this way, you enter upon 
your task too abruptly ; whereas the first greeting of a 
patient by his physician should be pleasant, cheerful, and 
encouraging. A grumpy and disagreeable doctor never did 
any good. On the contrary, then, we must at first encour- 
age and second their grief, and appear to approve and 
excuse it. By this understanding you will be authorized 
to proceed further, and, by easy and imperceptible degrees, 
you will pass over to more soM arguments, and such as 
are more likely to cure them. 

My chief desire being to delude the bystanders who had 
their eyes upon me, I bethought myself of palliating the 
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evil. ATifl I have found by experience that I am a poor 
and unsuccessful hand at persuading. My reasons Me 
offered too dryly and pointedly, or too hrusq^uely, or too 
c£irGlGS3ly« 

After having for some time touched upon her angiMh, 
I did not attempt to cure her by strong and powerfrd 
reasons, because I have a lack of them, or because 1 
thought I could better effect my purpose in a d^epnt way. 
Nor did I choose the different methods of consolation which 
Philosophy prescribes : That what we complain of is no 
evil, with Cleanthes ; That it ^ a^ slight evil, vath the 
Peripatetics ; That this lamenting is neither a right nor 
a praiseworthy action, with Chrysippus ; nor that of 
Epicurus, more near to my style, That we should shm our 
thoughts from unpleasant to pleasant things ; nor that of 
Cicero, To make a bundle of all this mass of cures, and 
dispense them as occasion offers. 

But, quite imperceptibly changing our subject and 
diverting it gradually to more adjacent ones, and then 
to others a little more remote, according as she gave me 
more attention, I insensibly drew hex out of her painful 
thoughts, and jbept her in good spirits and quite calm as 
long as I was there. I made use of diversion. 

Those who succeeded me in the same service found no 
improvement, for I had not laid the axe to the* roots. 

I have perhaps ■touched elsewhere upon some kin^ of 
diversion in public affairs. And the use of it in military 
matters by Pericles in the Pelopoimesian war, and by a 
thousand others at other times, for enticing hostile forces 
from their own country, is too frequent in history. 

That was an ingenious shift with which the Sieur d^ HiTu - 
bereourt saved both himself and others in the city of Liege, 
which the Duke of Burgundy, who held it besieged, had 
commanded bim to enter, to carry out the terms of sur- 
render agreed upon. The people of the town, assembled 
together by night to take the necessary measures, began to 
revolt against those agreements which had been passed, 
and a number of them decided to fall upon the negotiators 
whom they had in their power. He, getting wind of the 
' first wave of people who were coming to storm his lodgings, 
immedia'bely let loose upon them two of the inhabitants of 
the town (for some of them were on his side), charged with 
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fresli and milder terms to be proposed in their council, which 
in his need he had there and then invented. These two 
arrested the first storm and led back the excited rabble 
to the town hall to hear their message and discuss it. The 
discussion was short, and now a second storm burst loose, 
as violent as the other ; and he immediately dispatched 
four new mediators of the same kind to meet them, with 
protestations that they now had fatter terms to offer them, 
which would absolutely content and satisfy them. By this 
means the people were again turned back to their conclave. 
In fine, by thus dispensing out delays, diverting their fury 
and dissipating it in fruitless discussions, he at length laid 
it to sleep until daylight appeared, which was his main 
purpose. 

This other story falls into the same category. Atalanta, 
a maiden of exceeding beauty and marvellously agile, to be 
rid of the throng of a thousand suitors who sought her in 
marriage, issued this decree, ‘ that she would accept the 
man who was her match in ru nn ing, on the understanding 
that those who failed should lose their lives.’ There were 
many who thought the prize was worth the risk, and who 
suffered the penalty of the cruel bargain. 

Hippomenes, whose trial was to come after that of the 
others, addressed himseff to the tutelary goddess of this 
amorous ardour, and invoked her aid ; and she, lending 
a favourable ear to his prayers, provided him with three 
golden apples, with instructions how to use them. The 
race-track being cleared, as Hippomenes perceived that 
his mistress was gaining upon him, he dropped, as if by 
accident, one of these apples, and the girl, beguiled by the 
beauty of it, did not fail to step out of her way to pick it up : 

The maiden, dazzled by the glittering gold. 

Stops in her coume to seize the roUing fruili. (Ovro.) 

He did the same, when he saw his opportunity, with the 
second and the third, until, by thus diverting her and making 
her lose ground, he won the race. 

When the doctors are unable to purge the catarrh, they 
divert it and guide it into some less dangerous part. I have 
observed that that is also the most usual cure for mental 
ailments. Sometimes the mind should be guided to other 
interests, other 'preoccupations, other cares, other bysiness ; 
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often it will be cured by change of place, as in the case of sic): 
people who are slow in recovering (Cicero). Little good is 
done by making a direct onslaught on the disease ; we do 
not make the patient sustain or ward off the attack, we 
draw it off and turn it aside. 

This other lesson is too high and too difficult. It is only 
for men of the highest order to dwell simply upon the thing, 
to consider and estimate it. It belongs to a Socrates alone 
to meet death with an everyday countenance, to become 
familiar and trifle with it. He seeks no consolation outside 
of the thing. Dying appears to him a natural occurrence 
and a matter of indifference ; he just fixes his eyes upon 
it, he is prepared for it without looking elsewhere. 

The disciples of Hegesias who, inflamed by the splendid 
eloquence of his lectures, starved themselves to death, and 
so thickly that King Ptolemy forbad him again to entertain 
his school with these homicidal discourses, do not consider 
death in itseff ; they do not appreciate it. It is not on 
death that they fix their thoughts ; they aim and rush at 
a new existence. 

These poor wretches we see on the scaffold, filled with 
a burning piety, doing their utmost to devote all their 
senses to it, their ears to the instructions given to^ them, 
their eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, their voices in loud 
prayers, under violent and continual excitement, no doubt 
do a thing very commendable and proper in such a strait. 
We ought to commend their devotion, but strictly speaking 
not their fortitude. They shun the struggle, they turn 
their thoughts from death, as we try to amuse children 
when they are about to be lanced. I have seen some who, 
if they happened to cast their eyes on the dreadful prepara- 
tions for death going on around them, became paralysed, 
and frantically cast their thoughts elsewhere. 

We recommend those who are passing along a dreadful 
precipice to close their eyes or turn them aside. 

When Suhrius Flavius, sentenced hy Nero’s command 
to lose his life, and that at the hands of Niger (both com- 
manders in war), was led to the place of execution, he 
observed that the hole that Niger had had dug for his 
burial was badly and unevenly made, and said, tummg to 
the soldiers present, ^ Not even this is according to military 
discipline.’ And to Niger, who exhorted him to keep his 
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head steady, ‘ I only wish that you may strike as steadily.’ 
And he divined correctly, for Niger’s arm trembled so that 
he needed several blows to sever it. This man appears to 
have had his thoughts directly fixed upon the matter in 
hand. 

The man who dies in the fray, sword in hand, does not 
then give his mind to death ; he does not feel it, or even 
think of it. He is carried away in the heat of battle. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, having fallen to the 
ground when fighting in the lists, and feeling himself 
stabbed nine or ten times with a dagger by his enemy, 
whilst every one present was calling upon him to think of 
his conscience, told me afterwards that, although those 
voices reached his ears, they did not move him in the least, 
and that he thought of nothing but how to disengage and 
avenge himself. He killed his man in this same combat. 

The man who brought L. Silanus his death-sentence did 
him a good turn in that, having heard his reply, " that he 
was indeed ready to die, l3ut not at the hands of a criminal,’ 
he hastened with his soldiers to lay forcible hands upon him, 
and when Silanus, unarmed as he was, offered a stubborn 
defence with fists and feet, he killed him in the struggle, 
thus drowning in a sudden and tumultuous rage the pahfful 
apprehension of the lingeruig death that was in store 
for him. 

Our thoughts are always elsewhere ; we are stayed and 
supported by the hope for a better life, or by the hope that 
our children will turn out well, or that our name will be 
famous in the future, or that we shall escape the evils of 
this hfe, or that vengeance threatens those who are the 
cause of our death : 

I hope indeed that on the mid-sea rocks. 

If aught the good powers can, thy lips will drain 
The cup of suffering, and oft cry aloud 
On Pido^s name, O graceless, thou shalt rue it, 

And I shall hear thereof, yea, for the tale 

Will reach me, even among the nether dead. (Virgil.) 

As Xenophon was sacrificing, crowned with a garland, 
news was brought to him of the death of his son Gryllus, 
killed at the battle of Mantinea. On first hearing the news 
he threw his wreath to the ground ; but when they subse- 

n L 
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quently told Mm of the manner of his death, which was 
most brave, he picked it np and replaced it on his head. 

Epicurus himself, drawing near to his end, is comfort^ 
bv thoughts of the immortality and usefulness of his 
writings. All labours are easy to bear, if followed by fame 
and reputation (Cicero). And the same woxind, the same 
fatigue, says Xenophon, does not bear so hard upon an 
army general, as upon a common soldier. 

Epaminondas accepted his death much more cheerfi^y 
when he was informed that the victory remained with him. 
This is a solace, this is a fomentation in the great^t sorrow 
(Cicero). And other like circumstances delay, divert, and 
turn our thoughts from the consideration of the thing in 
itself. 

Nay, even the arguments of Philosophy keep on skimming 
over and dodging the matter, hardly ever rubbing the crust 
of it. The first man of the fimt school of Philosophy, which 
superintended the others, the great Zeno, against death : 
* No evil is honourable ; death is honourable : therefore 
death is no evil.’ Against drunkenness : ‘ No man entrusts 
his secret to the drunkard ; every one entrusts it to the 
wise man : therefore the wise man will not be a drunkard.’ 
Is that hitting the bull’s eye ? I love to see that those 
leading minds cannot escape our common lot. Perfect men 
as they are, they are still men in a very dull and heavy 
way, 

A sweet feeling is revenge, and deeply implanted in our 
nature. I can see that well enough, although I have no 
experience of it in myself. Endeavouring recently to turn 
a young Prince’s thoughts from revenge I did not tell him 
that he should turn his other cheek to the man who had 
struck him, for charity’s sake ; nor did I picture to Mm 
the tragic results that poetry attributes to that passion. 
I did not touch that string ; hut I tried to make Mm relish 
the beauty of a picture of a contrary kind, the honour, the 
favour, the goodwill he would gain by goodness and clem* 
ency. I diverted his thoughts to ambition. That is how 
it is done. 

When passion in love gets the better of you, disperse it, 
they say ; and they say true, for I have often tried it with 
advantage. Break it up into several desires, of which one 
may be ruler and master, if you please ; but lest it be 
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domineering and tyrannical, weaken it, arrest its progress, 
by dividing and diverting it : 

When fretful throbs the vein, then vent the sperm 
Within thee gathered, into sundry bodies. 

(Peesius and Lucbetixts.) 

And look to it in good time, lest it torment you when once 
it has taken hold of you : 

Unless thou dost destroy even by new blows 
The former wounds of love, and curest them 
While yet they’re fresh, by wandering freely round 
After the freely- wandering Venus. (LxjCEETnjs.) 

I was once stricken with an overpowering grief for one of 
my nature ; and yet it was more justified than powerful. 
I might perhaps have sunk under it, if I had simply trusted 
to my own strength. Having need of a powerful diversion 
to take my thoughts from it, I made myself, by art and 
study, fall in love, wherein I was assisted by my youth ; love 
solaced me and withdrew me from the e'^ caused by 
friendship. 

It is the same in all things. A painful fancy takes posses- 
sion of me ; I find it shorter to change than to subdue it ; 
if I cannot replace it by another contrary idea, I replace 
it at least by a different one. Variety always solaces, 
dissolves, and scatters. If I cannot combat it, I run away 
from it ; and in running away I double and change my 
direction. By changing place, occupation, company, I 
escape into the crowd of other thoughts and diversions, 
where it loses my trace, and leaves me safe. 

In this way does Nature proceed, with the help of incon- 
stancy ; for Time, which she has given us for the sovereign 
physician of our passions, chiefly obtains its result in this 
way : by supplying our imagination with other and still 
other matter, it dissolves and destroys the first feeling, 
strong as it may be. 

A wise man has a hardly less vivid picture of his dying 
friend after twenty-five years ^ than in the first year ; and 
according to Epicurus it is no less vivid. Eor he attributed 
no alleviation of alBElictions either to the anticipation or to 
the age of his grief. But so many other thoughts cross this 
one, that in the end it languishes and wearies. 

To turn aside the stream of popular gossip, Alcibiades cut 

^ This was written about twenty-five years after La Beetle’s death. 
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off the eairs and tail of his handsome dog, and drove him 
into the market-place, in order that the people might have 
something to talk about, and leave his other actions in 
peace. I have also observed that, for the same purpose of 
diverting people's suspicions and conjectures and putting 
the gossips off the scent, some women conceal their real 
amours by pretending to be in love with some other man. 
But I knew one who, whilst merely making believe, became 
seriously smitten, and left the real and original lover for 
the pretended one. She taught me that the man who has 
found a soft place is a fool to acquiesce in this dissimulation. 
When the lady keeps her smiles a,nd favours in public for 
this suborned wooer, believe me when I say that he is not 
very clever if he does not in the end usurp your place and 
dismiss you to his. This is properly speaking to cut out 
and sew a shoe for another to put on. 

It takes very little to divert and turn us aside ; for it 
takes little to hold us. We seldom consider things in the 
gross and singly ; it is the minute and superficial surround- 
ings and pictures that strike us, and the empty husks that 
peel off from the things : 

As nowadays in summer tree-crickets 
Do leave their shiny husks. (Litceetius.) 

Even Plutarch bewails his daughter on account of her 
pretty childish tricks. The recollection of a farewell, of an 
action, of a particular charm, of a last recommendation, 
will revive our sorrow. Caesar's toga stirred all Borne as 
his death had not been able to do. The mere sound of a 
name buzzing in our ears : ‘ My poor master ! or My good 
friend ! Alas, my dear father ! or My kind daughter ! ' 
When I am distressed by these repeated lamentations, and 
look closely into them, they appear to me nothing but words 
and phrases. The word and the tone offend me, as the 
shouting of a preacher will often arouse his congregation 
more than his reasons, and as we are moved by the piteous 
cries of an animal killed for our use ; so that I am mean- 
while unable to weigh and penetrate into the true and solid 
essence of my subject : 

With these incitements Grief provokes herself. (Luceetiits.) 

These are the foundations of our mourning. 

The obstinacy of my stones, especially as affecting the 
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penis, has sometimes caused so long a suppression of the 
urine, for three, even four days, and brought me so near 
death, that, considering the cruel strain this state puts 
upon me, it would have been madness to hope, nay to 
desire, to avoid it. 

0 what a past master in the hangman’s trade was that 
good Emperor ^ who had the yards of his criminals tied fast, 
that they might die through being unable to pass water 1 

When I found mySeK in this phght, I would reflect how 
trivial were the reasons and objects that imagination fed 
me with to make me cling to life ; what atoms go to the 
building up in my soul of the importance and difficulty of 
departing this life ; for how many frivolous thoughts we 
find room in so great an affair. A dog, a horse, a book, 
a glass, and what not, counted for something in my loss. 
With others it is their ambitious hopes, their purse, their 
learning, no less foohshly to my mind. I looked upon death 
with indifference when I saw it in a general way, as the 
end of life. I master it in the lump ; in detail it worries me. 
The tears of a lackey, the disposing of my old clothes, the 
touch of a well-known hand, a commonplace word of 
comfort, make me soft and sorry for myself. 

In like manner our hearts are touched by the laments of 
fiction ; the tears of Dido and Ariadne strongly affect even 
those who do not believe in their existence in Virgil and 
Catullus. It is the sign of a hard and unbending nature 
not to be stirred to emotion by them, as is related of Pole- 
mon, as if it were a something to wonder at ; but he did not 
even turn pale when bitten by a mad dog that carried away 
the calf of his leg. And no man is wise enough to picture 
in his mind the cause of so sharp and overwhelming a grief, 
that it will not be enhanced by its actual presence, when 
eyes and ears have a share in it ; parts which are not to be 
moved only by unreal iucidents. 

Is it reasonable that even the arts should take advantage 
of and profit by our natural stupidity and feebleness of 
mind ? The barrister, says Ehetorio, in that farce they call 
pleading, will be moved by the sound of his own voice and 
his feigned emotion, and will suffer himself to be cozened 
by the passion he is acting. He will affect a real and 
substantial grief in this mummery he is playing, to transmit 
^ Tiberius. 
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it to tke jury who are still less concerned in the matter 
than he. Lite those men who are hired at funerals to 
assist in the ceremonial of mourning, who sell their tears 
and grief by weight and measure ; for, although they are 
stirred by borrowed emotions, it is certain that, through 
the habit of settling their coimtenance to suit the occasion, 
they are often quite carried away and affected with genuine 
melancholy. 

I assisted, with several others of his friends, in escorting 
the body of Monsieur de Grammont to Soissons, from the 
siege of La Fere, where he was killed. I observed that, in 
all the places we passed through, the people we met with 
were moved to tears and lamentations by the mere solemn 
pomp of our convoy ; for they did not know even the name 
of the departed. 

Quintilian relates that he saw actors who entered so 
deeply into a tragic part that they Still wept after reaching 
home ; and of himself he tells that, having undertaken to 
work upon others’ feehngs, he was so carried away by his 
own that he detected himself not only in tears, but with 
the paleness of countenance and beha^dour of a man really 
overwhelmed with grief. 

In a region near our mountains the women play the part 
of Prester Martin,^ for wMlst magnifying their grief for 
their deceased husband by recallmg his good and agreeable 
qualities, in the same breath they summon up and proclaim 
his imperfections ; as if to strike a balance with themselves 
and turn away from pity to contempt. This they do with 
a much better grace than we who, on losing any chance 
acquaintance, take a pride in praising him for newly dis- 
covered and unreal qualities, and make him out quite 
another man when we have lost sight of him than he 
appeared when we saw him in the flesh ; as if grief were 
something instructive, or as if tears cleared up our under- 
standing by washing it. 

For my part I renounce from this time forward the testi- 
mony any man will give in my favour, not because I shall 
deserve it, but because I shall be dead. 

If you ask this man, * What interest have you in this 
siege ? ’ he will say, ' The interest of example and of 

* Some legendary priest who when celebrating Mass took the parts both 
of priest and clerk. 
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common obedience to the Prince ; I expect to gain nothing 
whatever by it, and as for glory, I know how small a share 
will fall to an individual like m^^self . I have neither feeling 
nor quarrel in the matter/ And yet look at him on the 
following day, quite another man, red and boiling with 
fury, in the battle-ranks and ready for the attack. It is 
the gleam of so much steel, the fire and din of our cannon 
and drums, that have cast this new hardness and hatred 
into his veins. 

A frivolous cause, you will say. Why a cause ? None is 
needed to stir our souls ; any idle fanc}^ without body or 
object, will rule and stir them. Let me take to building 
castles in Spain, my imagination will invent pleasures and 
delights in them, by which my soul will be really tickled 
and rejoiced. How often we darken our minds with anger 
and sadness by means of such shadows, and give ourselves 
up to chimerical feelings which alter both our body and soul 1 

What astonished, grinning, perplexed grimaces we put on 
when we indulge in day-dreams ! How limbs and voice 
start and tremble ! Would you not think that this man, 
although all alone, falsely imagines that he is conversing 
with a crowd of other men, or that he has some devil inside 
him and persecuting him ? 

Search within yourseK where is the object of this change. 
Is there anythi^ in Nature except man that feeds on 
unrealities, and upon which they have any power ? 

Cambyses, because he dreamed in sleep that his brother 
was to become Edng of Persia, put him to death ; a brother 
whom he loved and had always trusted ! Aristodemus, 
King of the MesSenians, killed himself for some fancied ill- 
omen which he drew from the meaningless howling of his 
dogs. And Kin g Midas did the same, being disturb^ed and 
upset by some unpleasant dream he had dreamed. 

To abandon life for a dream is to appraise it at its true 
value. And yet listen to our soul exulting over the wretch- 
edness of the body and its weakness, and because it is 
exposed to every Mnd of injury and corruption ! Truly it 
has a right to speak 1 

0 wretched clay, first by Prometheus shaped ! 

How little wisdom showed he in his work ! 

In moulding body he heeded not the soul. 

The soul which should have been his art's tot care. (PitoPEETius.) 
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ON SOIVIE LINES OF VIRGIL 

AN edifying thought is engrossing and. burdensome in pro- 
portion to its fullness and substance. Sin, death, 
poverty, disease, are solemn and depressing subjects. Our 
minds should be taught the means to support and combat 
evils, and the rules of right living and right thinking, and 
should be often stirred up and exercised in that noble study. 
But by a mind of ordinary stamp it should be done inter- 
mittently and with moderation ; if it is too continually 
strained it will become deranged. 

In my younger days I needed self-exhortations and 
urgings to keep my'self in moral trim ; a cheerful and 
healthy nature does not go very well, so they say, mth such 
wise and serious reflexions. I am now diflerently situated ; 
the conditions attending old age are only too ready to give 
me warnings and preach me wisdom. From an excess of 
high spirits I have dropped into the more regrettable excess 
of seriousness. 

For that reason I now purposely indulge myself a little 
in licence, and sometimes occupy my mind, to give it a rest, 
with youthful and wanton thoughts. I am at this age only 
too sober, too heavy and too mature. Every day my years 
read me lessons in coldness and temperance. This body 
flees irregularities and dreads them. It is taking its turn 
in guiding my mind towards reformation. In its turn it is 
begioniug to do min eer, and that more rudely and im- 
periously. It leaves me not an hour of respite, either 
sleeping or waking, from preaching to me about death, 
patience, and repentance. I am now on the defensive 
against temperance, as I was once against sensuality. It 
pulls me back too much, to the extent of making me 
insensible. 

Now, I desire to master myself in every way. Wisdom 
has its excesses, and, no less than folly, needs to be moder- 
ated. So, lest I should dry up and wither, and" be weighed 
down with prudence, in the intervals that my infirmities 
allow me, 

Lest mind be too intent upon my ills, (Ovid.) 
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I gently turn aside, and avert my eyes from that stormy 
and cloudy sky that faces me, which, thanks be to God, 
I can regard indeed without terror, but not without eSort 
and study ; and I divert my thoughts with recollections of 
my youthful follies : 

My Soul would have again what she has lost, 

And revels but in memories of the past. (Peteootus.) 

Let childhood look ahead, and old age behind it ; was 
that not the meaning of Janus’ double face ? Let years 
drag me along, if they will, but backward I As long as my 
eyes are able to distinguish that lovely expired season of 
life, I turn them oS and on in that direction. If it escapes 
from my blood and my veins, I will not at least tear the 
picture of it out of my memory : 

The man lives twice who can the gift retain 
Of memory, to enjoy past life again. (AlAitTiAi.) 

Plato recommends old men to look on at the exercises, 
dances and games of youth, to enjoy in others the beauty 
and suppleness of body which they no longer possess, and 
recall to their mind the gracefulness and charm of there 
prime ; and would have them award the honour of victory 
in those sports to the youth who has provided most recrea- 
tion and amusement to the greatest number of people. 

Formerly I used to mark the dull and cloudy days as 
extraordinary ; these are now almost ordinary with me, 
and the extraordinary are the fine and bright days. I shall 
soon have come to such a pass that I shall leap for joy, 
and regard it as an unwonted favour, to be without pain* 
Though I tickle myself I cannot force a poor laugh out of 
this wretched body. I am merry only in fancy and in day- 
dreams, to divert by artifice the chagrin of old age. But, 
in faith, it would require another remedy than that of a 
dream. A feeble struggle of art against nature 1 

It shows great simplicity to prolong and anticipate human 
discomforts, as most men do. I would rather be old for 
a shorter time than be old before my time. I eagerly grasp 
even the slightest occasions for pleasure that I meet with. 

I know indeed, from hearsay, several kinds of delights 
that are discreet, powerful, ostentatious ; but I am not 
such a slave to public opinion as to wish to acquire an 
appetite for them. I prefer them not so much grand. 
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brilliant and showy as luscious, easy and ready to hand. 
We depart from Nature ; we follow the people, who are never 
a good guide (Seneca). 

My philosophy lies in action, in natural and present 
practice ; little in imagination. 0 that I could take a 
pleasure in playing at cobnut or spinning a top ! 

For he regarded not the foolish prate 

Of idle people — but his own good health. (Ez^rsnrs adapted.) 

Pleasure is an unambitious pursuit ; it is rich enough 
in its own estimation without adding to it the reward of 
fame, and prefers to be in the shade. A young man who 
spends his time in acquiring a taste for choice wines and 
sauces deserves a thrashing. There is nothing I have known 
so little about and valued so little. I am now' beginning to 
learn. I am greatly ashamed of it, but what can I do ? 
I am still more ashamed and vexed at the occasions which 
drive me to it. 

It is our part to dote and trifle ; it is for the young to 
gain a reputation and climb the ladder. They are gomg 
into the world and the w'orld*s opinion ; we are withdrawing 
from it. Let them keep arms, horses, spears, clubs, tennis, 
swimming, and races. Of so many sports let them leave the 
dice-box to us old men (CScero), Even the laws send us 
home. I cannot do less, to gratify this wretched condition 
into which my age is forcing me, than to provide it with 
toys and plajdhings, as we do children ; and after all it is 
a second chfldhood that we fall into. And wisdom and 
folly will have a hard task to prop and succour me with 
alternate services in this calamity of old age : 

Mingle your wisdom with glimpses of folly ; 

^Tis delightful at times the fool to play. (Horace.) 

And I try to escape the hghtest punctures ; and those that 
once would not have left a scratch now pierce me through 
and through. My habit of body begins to be so easily 
susceptible to pain. To a frail body every shock is intolerable 
(Cicero) : 

A sickly mind can suffer nought that ’s hard. (Ovid.) 

I have always been delicately sensitive and susceptible to 
injuries : I am now still more tender and exposed to them 
on all sides : 

It needs no force to break a dish that ’s cracked. (Ovid.) 
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My judgement certainly keeps me from kicking and 
murmuring against the discomforts that Ilsature commands 
me to suffer ; but it cannot keep me from feeling them . 
I, who have no other aim but to live and be merry, would 
travel from one end of the world to the other in search of 
one good year of agreeable and cheerful tranquillity. A dull 
and melancholy tranquillity may suffice me, but it benumbs 
and stupefies me ; and that is not to my liking. If there 
is any person, any good company, in country or town, in 
France or elsewhere, whether stay-at-home or travellers, 
who like my humours, whose humours I Hke, they have 
but to whistle in their palms, and I wiU come and provide 
them with Essays in flesh and bone. 

Seeiug that it is the privilege of the mind to escape from 
old age, I advise mine to do so to the best of its power ; 
let it bud, let it flower meanwhile, if it can, like the mistletoe 
on a dead tree 1 

But I fear my mind is a traitor ; he has formed so close 
a tie with the body that he forsakes me at every turn, and 
leaves me to foUow him in his need. I take him aside to 
coax him, I make up to him., but to no purpose. In vain 
do I try to wean him from this intimacy, and offer him 
Seneca and Catullus, the ladies and royal dances ; if his 
comrade has the coho he seems to have it too. Even the 
activities which are peculiarly and essentially his own 
cannot then he stirred ; they so evidently smack of a cold 
in the head. In his productions there is no joy if it is not 
shared by the body. 

Our masters are wrong in this : when seeking the causes 
of the extraordinary soarings of our soul, besides those they 
attribute to a divine rapture, to love, to martial fierceness, 
to poetry, to wine, they have not given its due share to 
health ; a full, lusty, exuberant, lazy health, such as once 
the verdure of youth and the feeling of security provided 
me with in increasing measure. That fire of good humour 
kindles in the mind bright and vivid flashes beyond our 
natural capacity, and some of the most joyous, not to say 
extravagant, enthusiasms. 

It is no wonder then if a contrary state depresses 
my spirits, nails them down, and produces a contrary 
effect : 

When body flags ’twill rise to no achievement. (Pskudo-Gallus.) 
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And yet my mind expects me to be grateful to it because, 
as it tells me, it acquiesces much less in this languor than 
is usual with most men. Let us at least, while we are under 
truce, drive away the evils and difficulties of our partnership : 

While yet we may. 

We’ll drive old age with clouded brow away. (Hobace.) 

"Tis good to sweeten black cares with pleasantries (Sidonius 
ApoUinaris). I love a gay and sociable wisdom, and steer 
clear of all sour and austere morality ; I suspect a forbidding 
mien, 

The arrogant gloom of a scowling face. (Buchakah.) 

Austerity hides many a debauchee. (IVIabtiaij.) 

I heartily agree with Plato when he says that an easy or 
difficult humour contributes much towards making a soul 
either good or wicked. Socrates had a settled expression, 
but serene and smiling ; not settled like that of the elder 
Crassus, who was never seen to laugh. 

Virtue is a pleasant and cheerful quality. 

I know well that very few people will frown at the loose- 
ness of my writings who will not have more reason to frown 
at the looseness of their own thoughts. My sentiments 
agree with theirs, but I offend their eyes. 

It shows a nice habit of mind indeed to cavil at Plato’s 
writings, and glide over his supposed relations with Phaedo, 
Dion, Stella,^ Archeanassa ! Let us not he ashamed to say 
what we are not ashamed to think. I hate a gloomy and 
dismal person who allows the pleasures of life to pass him 
by, and fastens and browses on its miseries. like flies that 
caimot fasten on a very smooth and polished surface, but 
fix and rest on rough and uneven places ; or like leeches 
that suck and crave only for bad blood. 

Por the rest I have made it a rule to dare to say aU that 
I dare to do ; and I dislike even unpublishable thoughts. 
The worst of my actions and qualities does not appear to 
me so ugly at it appears ugly and base not to dare to own it. 

Every man is discreet in confession ; we should be the 
same in action. 

Boldness to sin is somewhat compensated and curbed by 
the boldness to confess it. If a man forced himself to tell 


i. e., Aster, of whicb Stella is tbe Latin equivalent. 
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everything, he would force himself not to do anything that 
he is obliged to conceal. 

God grant that my extreme outspokenness should induce 
our men to be more free, and to be above those timorous 
and affected virtues, bom of our imperfections ; that at 
the cost of my immodesty I may lead them on to the point 
of good sense ! 

A man must see and study his faults before he can 
criticize them. They who conceal them from others 
usually conceal them from themselves. And they do not 
think them sufficiently hidden if they can see them ; they 
disguise them and withdraw them from their own con- 
sciousness. 

Why does no man confess his faults ? Because he is still 
a slave to them. We must be aivahe to tdl our dreams (Seneca), 

The diseases of the body become more distinct as they 
increase. What we thought was a cold or a sprain turns 
out to be gout. The diseases of the mind become more 
obscure as they increase ; the most sick are least sensible 
of them. Therefore we must often, with pitiless hand, 
bring them to the light of day, lay them bare, and tear 
them out of the hollow of our bosom. 

As in the case of good deeds, so also in the case of evil 
deeds, the mere confession is sometimes a reparation. Is 
any sin so ugly that one can. be excused the duty of con- 
fessing it ? 

It is so painful to me to conceal anything that I shun 
being trusted with another’s secrets, not having the assur- 
ance to deny what I know. I am able to keep it to myself ; 
but deny it I cannot without effort and great reluctance. To 
be really secretive, one must be so by nature, and not by 
obligation. In the service of a prince it is of little use to be 
secretive if one is not also a liar. 

If the man who asked Thales of Miletus whether he should 
solemnly deny having committed adultery had referred to 
me I should have told him not to do so. For lying appears 
to me still worse than adultery. Thales advised him quite 
otherwise, that he should swear in order to shield the 
greater by the lesser sin.^ Yet he advised him not so much 
a choice as a multiplication of sins. 

^ Either Montaigne’s memory here played him false, or he was misled, 
as Coste suggests, by the absence of a note of interrogation in his Greek 
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Whereupon let ns say this by the way, that we make it 
eabsy to a conscientious man when we offer him some 
difRculty to counterbalance a sin ; but when we hem him 
in between two sins, we put him to a rude choice, as in the 
case of Origen. He was given the alternative of either 
practising idolatry or suSering himself to be carnally 
enjoyed by a big ruffian of an Ethiopian who was brought 
before him. He submitted to the former condition ; and 
sinfully, according to one writer. On this assumption, 
those ladies would not be in the wrong, according to their 
erroneous views, who protest to us in these days that they 
would rather charge their conscience with ten men than 
one mass.^ 

If it is an indiscretion thus to publish abroad one's errors, 
there is no great danger that it wjB. become a precedent and 
custom ; for Aristo said that the winds that people fear 
most are those which uncover them. We must tuck up this 
silly rag that covers our manners. They send their con- 
science to the brothel and preserve a starched countenance. 
Even traitors and murderers observe the laws of decorum, 
and make it a matter of duty. Yet neither can injustice 
complain of incivility ^ nor knavery of indiscretion. It is 
a pity that a wicked man is not at the same time a fool, 
and that outward decency should palliate his sin. Such 
a rough-cast is only suitable to a good and sound wall, that 
deserves to be preserved or whitewashed. 

In common with the Huguenots, who condemn our auri- 
cular and private confession, I confess in pubbc, simply and 
scrupulously. St. Augustine, Origen, and Hippocrates 
pubbshed the errors of their belief ; I, besides, those of my 
morals. I am himgering to make myself known ; and 
I care not to how many, provided I do so truly ; or, to 
speak more correctly, I hunger for nothing, but I have a 
deadly fear of being thought other than I am by those who 
come to know me by name. 

What does that man who will do anything for honour 

text of Diogenes Laertius. His answer was, ‘ Is not perjury worse tkan 
adnltery ? ’ 

^ Montaigne will have kis little joke, tkougk it may not be in tke best 
taste. He felt, kowever, neitker ill-will nor intolerance towards tke 
Protestants. 

* i.e., perkaps : a man wko violates tke laws is not entitled to rebuke 
a man for rude bekaviour. 
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and glory think to gain by showing hiinseh to the world 
with a mask, hiding his real nature from public knowledge ? 
Praise a hunchback for his handsome figure, and he must 
take it for an insult. If you are a coward and some one 
compliments you on being a man of valour, is it you he is 
speaking of ? He takes you for another. I should as soon 
commend him who was pleased with the bonnetings that 
somebody bestowed upon him, thinking he was master of 
the company, when he was the meanest of the retinue. 

As Archeiaus, King of Macedon, was passing along the 
street, some one poured water upon him ; his attendants 
said he ought to be punished. ' Yes, but, said he, it was 
not me he poured the water upon, but the man he took 
me for.’ 

Socrates said to one who informed him that people were 
speaking ill of him, ‘ Not of me ; there is nothing in me of 
what they say.’ 

For my part, if any man commended me for a good phot, 
or as very modest, or as very chaste, I should owe him no 
thanks. And, on the other hand, if one called me a traitor, 
a thief, a drunkard, I should just as little take offence. 
Those who misknow themselves may feed on undeserved 
approbation. Not I, who can see myseff, who can search 
my very heart, and know very weU what is due to me. 
I am content to be less commended, provided I be better 
known. I might he thought wise in such a sort of wisdom 
as I take to be folly. 

It annoys me that the ladies use my Essays merely as 
a common piece of furniture, furniture for the reception- 
room. This chapter will make me suitable for the boudoir* 
I love their society when it is a little private ; in public 
it is without favour or savour. 

In taking farewell we warm up, more than ordinarily, our 
affection for the things we are leaving. I am taking my 
last leave of the sports of the world. These axe our last 
embraces. But let us come to my theme. 

What harm has the genital act, so natural, so necessary, 
and so lawful, done to humanity, that we dare not speak of 
it without shame, and exclude it from serious and orderly 
conversation ? We boldly utter the words, hill, rob, b&tray ; 
and the other we only dare to utter under our breath. 
Does this mean that the less of it we breathe in words, the 
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more are we at liberty to swell our thoughts with it ? For 
it is amusing that the words which are least used, least 
written, and most hushed up, should be the best known 
and the most generally understood. There is no person of 
any age or morals but knows them as well as he laiows the 
word bread. They are impressed upon each of us, without 
being expressed, without voice and without form. [And 
the sex that does it most is charged to hush it up.] 

It is also amusing that it is an action we have placed in 
the sanctuary of silence, from which to tear it by force is 
a crime, even for the purpose of accusing it and bringing it 
to justice. And we do not dare to scourge it but in round- 
about and figurative terms. A ^eat favour indeed for a 
criminal to be so execrable that justice thinks it wrong to 
touch and see him ; free and saved by the favour of the 
severity of his sentence I Is it not the same as with books, 
that seU better and become more pubhc for being sup- 
pressed ? For my part I will take Aristotle’s word for it, 
who says, ‘ To be shamefaced is an ornament of youth, but 
a reproach to old age.’ 

These lines are preached in the old school, a school with 
which I hold much more than with the modern ; its virtues 
appear to me greater, its vices less : 

Who strives too much to shun fair Venus’ wiles 

Sins equally with him who is too keen 

In her pursuit. (Amyot after Pltttaeoh.) 

Thou, Gkddess, 

Dost rule the world alone, and without thee 
Naught rises to the shining shores of light. 

Nor aught of jojTful or of lovely is horn. (Luceetitjs.) 

I know not who could have set Pallas and the Muses at 
variance with Venus, and made them cool towards Cupid ; 
but I know of no deities that agree so well together, and 
are more indebted to one another. Take from the Muses 
their amorous fancies and you will rob them of the best 
entertainment they have, and of the noblest matter of their 
work. And if you deprive Cupid of the society and service 
of Poetry you will blunt his best weapons. In this way you 
charge the god of sweet intimacy and amity, and the patron 
goddesses of humanity and justice, with the sin of ingrati- 
tude and forgetfuluess.^ 

^ In writmg the above, Montaigne might have been reminiscent of a 
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I have not been so long cashiered from the staS and 
retinue of this god but that I still retain a memory of his 
power and worth : 

Too plain 

I know the traces of the long-quenched flame. (Viegil,) 

There is still some remnant of heat and emotion after the 
fever : 

In wintry age let not this love grow cool ! (Johannes Secundtjs.) 

Withered and drooping though I be, I still feel a few 
tepid remains of that past ardour : 

As the deep Aegean, when no more blow the winds, 

That rolled its tumbling waves with troublous blasts, 

Doth yet of tempests passed some show retain, 

And here and there its swelling billows casts. (Tasso.) 

But, if I understand the matter, the power and impor- 
tance of this god, as portrayed in poetry, are much greater 
and more alive than they are in reality : 

And Poetry has fingers too 

To titillate and please. (Adapted from Jttvenal.) 

Her pictures are somehow more amorous than Amor him- 
self. Venus is not so beautiful, quite naked and alive and 
panting, as she is ia these lines of Virgil : 

The Goddess ceased, and with the soft embrace 
Of snowy arms about his body wound 
Fondled him as he faltered. Quick he caught 
The wonted fire ; the old heat pierced his heart-, 

Ran through his melting frame : as oftentimes 
A fiery rift, burst by the thunder-clap. 

Runs quivering down the cloud, with flash of light. 

. So saying, he gave 

The embrace she longed for, on her bosom sank. 

And wooed calm slumber to o’erglide his limbs. ^ (Vibgil.) 

pretty passage ia Rabelais : ‘ I remember having read that Cupid on a 
time beiog asked of his mother, Venus, why he did not assault the Muses, 
his answer was. That he found them so fair, so neat, so modest, so 
virtuous, and so continually occupied, that approaching near unto them 
he unbent his bow, shut his quiver and extinguished his torch, through 
mere shame and fear that he might do them some hurt. Which done he 
thereafter put off his fillet wherewith his eyes were bound, to look them 
in the face, and to hear their melody and poetic odes. There took he the 
greatest pleasure in the world, that many times he was transported with 
their beauty and pretty behaviour, and charmed asleep by the harmony ; 
eo far was he from assaulting them, or interrupting their studies.’ 

^ As probably no translation can do full justice to the original, another 
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What strikes me is that he depicts her a little too passion- 
ate for a married Venus. In th^ sober contract the desires 
are not generally so Tranton ; they are dull and more 
blunted. Love hates to be held by any tie but himself , and 
goes feebly to work in intimacies formed and continued 
under a different name, such as marriage. Family and 
fortune are there rightly accounted as important, or more 
so, than charm and beauty. We do not marry for ourselves, 
whatever they may say ; we marry as much, or more, for 
posterity, for the family. The custom and interest of 
marriage concern our stock, long after we are dead. 

For this reason I approve of its being arranged by a third 
hand rather than by our own, by others’ good sense rather 
than our own. How totally different is all this to a love 
compact ! Besides, it is a kin d of incest in this sacred and 
time-honoured alliance to employ the extravagant actions 
of amorous licence, as I thmk I have said elsewhere.^ We 
should, says Aristotle, approach our wives discreetly and 
soberly, lest the pleasure of being touched too lasciviously 
should transport them beyond the bounds of reason. What 
he says upon the account of conscience the physicians say 
upon the account of health, ‘ that an over-heated, voluptu- 
ous and assiduous pleasure corrupts the seed and binders 
conception.’ They say, on the other hand, ' that in a 
languid intercourse, as tWs is by its nature, the man should 
offer himseK rarely and at considerable intervals, in order 
that a proper and fertile heat may be stored up ’ : 

To eagerly absorb 

Their fill of love, and deeply entertain. (Virgil.) 

I know of no marriages that are so soon troubled and that 

version may he appended, that of the late E. Fairfax Taylor. The trans- 
lation in the text is by Mr. James Bhoades : 

She spoke, and both her snowy arms outflung 
Around him doubting, and embraced the Sire, 

And, softly fondling, kissed him as she clung. 

Through bones and veins her melting charms inspire 
The well-known beat, and reawake desire. 

So, riven by the thunder, through the pile 
Of storm-clouds runs the glittering cleft of fire. 

He said, 

And gave the love she longed for ; on her breast 
Outpoured at length he slept, and loosed his limbs with rest. 

^ Book I, chapter 30. 
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so soon come to grief as those 'which are contracted on 
account of beauty and amorous desires. It needs more solid 
and permanent foundations, and we should proceed circum- 
spectly ; such an exuberant vivacity serves no purpose. 

They who think to do honour to marriage by the addition 
of love are in the same case, it seems to me, as those who, 
thinking to honour virtue, maintain that virtue and nobility 
are the same thing. They are qualities which have some 
affinity, but there is a great difference between them. There 
is no need to confuse their names and titles, whereby both 
of them are wronged. Nobility is a fine quality and intro- 
duced with good reason ; but as it is a quality dependent 
on others, and may fall to the share of any vicious or worth- 
less person, in estimation it falls far short of virtue. If it 
can be called a virtue, it is an artificial and ■visible virtue, 
depending on time and fortune, varyiug in its nature accord- 
ing to country, of this life and mortal, with no more source 
than the river Nile, genealogical and common to many, a 
thing of succession and resemblance, derived by inference, 
and a very weak inference. 

Knowledge, strength, goodness, beauty, wealth, all other 
qualities, have their value in intercourse and commerce ; 
this is self-centred, and of no use in the service of others. 

One of our kings was offered the choice of two competitors 
for the same office, one of whom was a nobleman, and the 
other not. He ordered them to elect the man of greatest 
merit, -without regard to that kind of quahty ; but in case 
of their being of exactly equal merit, that they should take 
nobility into consideration. This was to give it its proper 
place. 

Antigonus said to a young man who was a stranger to 
him, and who entreated him to be allowed to succeed to his 
father’s command, a man of valour, lately dead, * My friend, 
in such preferments I regard not so much the noble birth 
of my soldiers as their prowess.’ 

In truth it should not be as with the functionaries of the 
Kings of Sparta, trumpeters, musicians, cooks, who were 
succeeded in their office by their sons, however incompetent 
they might be, in preference to the most experienced in the 
profession. 

’ The people of Calicut look upon their nobles as a super- 
human species. They are forbidden to marry, or adopt any 
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profession except war. Of concubines they may have their 
fiU, and the women as many gallants, without any mutual 
jealousy. But it is a capital and unpardonable crime to 
mate with a person of difierent rank to their own. They 
think themselves contaminated if they have been merely 
touched by them in passing, and, as their nobility is 
damaged and injured thereby to a remarkable degree, they 
will kin any who have only come a little too near them. So 
the ignoble are obliged to shout as they walk, like the gondo- 
hers at Venice, at the street-comers, for fear of collisions ; 
and the nobles order them, as they choose, to step to one 
side or the other. By this means the one avoids what they 
regard as a perpetual disgrace, and the other a certain 
death. No length of time, no princely favour, no office, 
no virtue, no wealth, can ever make a noble of a plebeian. 
To which the custom contributes that marriages between 
different trades are forbidden. A girl of shoemaker stock 
may not marry a carpenter ; and the parents are rigorously 
obliged to train a son to his father’s calling, and to no other, 
by which means the distinction and continuity of their for- 
tunes is preserved. 

A good marriage, i£ there is such a thing, rejects the com- 
pany and conditions of love. It tries to imitate those of 
friendship. It is a sweet partnership for hfe, fuU of con- 
stancy, trust, and an endless number of useful and substan- 
tial services and mutual obligations. No woman who 
relishes the taste of it, 

On whom the nuptial torch has shed a welcome light, (Catullus.) 

would like to hold the position of her husband’s mistress or 
leman. If she is lodged in his affections as a wife she is 
much more honourably and securely lodged. Even if he is 
paying ardent attentions to another, let any one ask him ' on 
which of the two, his wife or his mistress, he would rather 
a disgrace should fall ? whose misfortune would grieve him 
most ? for whom he would desire the greatest honour ? ’ 
These questions would admit of no doubt in a sound 
marriage. 

It is a sign of the value and excellence of marriage that 
we see.so few good ones. If rightly established and properly 
understood, there is no better institution in modem society. 
We cannot dispense with it, and we continue to dishonour 
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it. It may be compared to a cage ; the birds oul^ide are 
desperately anxious to get in, and those that are in it are 
equally anxious to get out. 

Socrates, when asked whether it was better to take a wife 
than not, replied, " Whichever you do, you will repent it.’ 
It is a compact to which the saying fitly applies, ^ Man is to 
man either a god or a wolf.’ It needs the conjunction of 
many qualiti^ to build it up. In these days it is better 
adapted for simple souls, those of the people, who are not 
so much disturbed by pleasures, curiosity and idleness . Men 
of loose morals, like myself, who hate any kind of tie or 
obligation, are not so weU fitted for it : 

To me ’tis sweeter far to live with neck unyoked. (Pseudo-Gallus.) 

If I had followed my own bent, I would have shunned 
wedlock with Wisdom herself, if she would have had me. 
But, say what we please, custom and the uses of everyday 
life carry us along. Most of my actions are guided by 
example, not by choice. In any case it was not properly at 
my own promptmg that I married. I was led and brought 
to it by outside occasions. For not only inconvenient 
things, but anything, however offensive, wicked and re- 
pulsive, may be rendered acceptable by some condition 
or circumstance ; so unsteady are we on our feet ! 

And I certainly was drawn into it at the time more ill- 
prepared and more reluctantly than I should be at present, 
after having made trial of it. And, however loose I may be 
thought, I have in truth observed the laws of wedlock more 
strictly than I either promised or expected. It is too late 
to kick when once we have been hobbled. We must manage 
our freedom wisely ; but, having once submitted to bon- 
dage, we must keep within the laws of common duty, or at 
least make an effort to do so. 

Those men who enter into this bond with the intention of 
behaving with hatred and contempt act wrongly and im- 
properly ; and this pretty rule which passes from hand to 
hand among the ladies, like a sacred oracle. 

Serve your husband as a master ; 

Trust him not, for he betrays you, 

which is as much as to say, ^ Bear yourself towards him with 
a constrained, hostile and distrustful reverence,’ as if it 
were a war-cry and a challenge, is equally hard and unjust. 
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I am too mild to harbour such repellent intentions. To 
tell the truth, I have not yet arrived at such perfection of 
cleverness and refinement of wit as to confound reason with 
injustice, and make a mockery of all rule and order that 
does not fall in with my desires. Though I may hate super- 
stition I do not forthwith take refuge in irreligion. If we 
do not always do our duty, we should at least always love 
and acknowledge it. To marry without being wedded is 
treachery. Let us proceed. 

Our poet depicts a marriage in which there is perfect 
harmony and propriety, in which there is, however, not much 
loyalty. Did he mean to imply that it is not impossible to 
yield to the powder of love, and yet reserve some duty to- 
wards marriage ; and that it may be bruised without being 
altogether broken ? Many a serving man shoes his masters’ 
mule^ without necessarily hating him. Beauty, oppor- 
tunity, fate (for Fate also has a hand in it), 

There is a Fate that rules our hidden parts ; 

For if the stars be not propitious. 

Virility wiU not avail thee aught, (Juvenal.) 

have attached her to a stranger ; not so wholly perhaps but 
that there remains some tie by which she is still held to her 
husband. It is lie two plans, with distinct routes, not to 
be confounded with one another. A woman may surrender 
to a certain man whom she would in no case have married ; 
I do not mean on account of the state of his fortune, but 
for his personal qualities. Few men have married their 
mistresses without repenting it. 

And even in the other world, what a poor match Jupiter 
made of it with the wife whom he had first seduced and 
enjoyed in love’s dalliance ! That is, as the proverb puts 
it, ‘ to cack in the basket, and then put it on your head.’ 

I have seen in my time, in a good family, love shamefully 
and indecently cured by marriage ; the considerations are 
too different. We love, without pledging ourselves, two 
different and contradictory things. 

Isocrates said that the city of Athens pleased after the 
manner of the ladies we serve for love. Every man loved to 
go there, to saunter and pass the time ; but no one loved it 
so well as to marry it, that is to say, to reside and settle 
there. 


* Pilfers from him. 
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I have been annoyed to see husbands hate their wives 
merely because they themselves have wronged them. We 
should at all events not love them less for our own faults ; 
pity and repentance should at least make them more dear 
to us. 

They are different ends, he says,^ and yet in some sort 
compatible. Marriage has, for its share, usefulness, justice, 
honour and constancy ; a stale but more durable pleasure. 
Love is grounded on pleasure alone, and it is indeed more 
gratifying to the senses, keener and more acute ; a pleasure 
stirred and kept alive by difficulties. There must be a sting 
and a smart in it. It ceases to be love if it have no shafts 
and no fire. The liberality of the ladies is too profuse in 
marriage, and blunts the edge of afiection and desire. 
Observe what pains Lycurgus and Plato take, in their Laws, 
to avoid that disadvantage. 

Women are not by any means to blame when they reject 
the rules of life which have been, introduced into the world, 
seeing that it is the men who made them without their 
consent. Intrigues and wrangUngs between them and our- 
selves are only natural ; the closest agreement we enjoy 
with them is still attended with tumults and storms. 

In the opinion of our author we treat them without con- 
sideration in this respect : After knowing that they are 
incomparably more capable and ardent in the sexual act 
than we, of which that priest of antiquity was a witness, 
who was first a man and then a woman : 

Tiresias must decide 

The difference, who both delights has tried ; (Oyiu.) 

after hearing moreover from their own lips the proof that 
was given, in different centuries, by an Emperor and an 
Empress of Kome,^ both famous master-workers in the art 
(he indeed deflowered in one night ten Sarmatian virgins, 
his captives, but she actually suffered in one night twenty- 
five assaults, changing her company according to need and 
lildng : 

Still burning with unconquerable lust, 

Weary she gave up, but still unsatisfied ; [Juvenal].) 

and after the dispute which took place in Catalonia, when 
a woman complaining of her husband’s too unremitting 

^ Isocrates. ® Proculus and Messalina. 
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attentions, not so much, I take it, because she was incon- 
venienced by them (for I believe in no miracles, except in 
matters of faith), as, under this pretext, to restrict and 
curb, in this the most fundamental act of marriage, the 
authority of husbands over their wives, and to show that 
their perverseness and ill-will extend beyond the nuptial 
couch and tread under foot even the sweets and delights 
of Venus ; and the husband, certainly an unnatural brute, 
replying that even on fast-days he could not do with less 
than ten, the Queen of Aragon interposed with that notable 
sentence, by which, after mature deliberation with her 
Council, that good Qiieen, to establish for all times a rule 
and example of the moderation and modesty required in a 
rightful marriage, prescribed as a lawful and necessary 
limit the number of six per diem ; thus renouncing and 
surrendering a great part of her sex’s needs and desires, to 
set up, as she said, ' an easy and consequently permanent 
and immutable formula ; ’ against which the doctors ex- 
claim, ‘ what must be the appetite and lust of women, when 
their reason, their amendment and virtue are taxed at such 
a rate ! ’ 

Considering these varying estimates of our sexual needs, 
and seeing that Solon, head of the school of lawgivers, 
assesses this conjugal intercourse, if we are not to be found 
wanting, at no more than three times a month ; after be- 
lieving and preaching aU this, we have gone and allotted 
them continence for their particular portion, at the risk of 
the last and extreme penalties. 

There is no passion more exacting than this, which we 
expect them alone to resist, as being not simply an ordinary 
vice, but an abominable and accursed thing, and worse 
than irrehgion and parricide ; whilst we men at the same 
time yield to it without blame or reproach. Even those of 
us who have tried to master it have often enough had to 
admit how difficult, or rather how impossible it was, by the 
use of material remedies, to deaden, to weaken and cool the 
body. 

On the other hand, we expect them to be healthy, robust, 
plump, weU nourished and chaste at the same time ; that 
is to say, both hot and cold. For marriage, whose function 
we say it is to keep them from burning, brings them but 
little relief, as we live nowadays. If they take a husband 
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who is still exuberant with the vigour of youth, he will make 
a boast of expending it on others : 

If you don’t mend your ways, we’ll go to law. 

Your vigour, bought with many thousand crowns, 

Xo longer’s yours, my Bassus ; you have sold it. (Mabtial.) 

The philosopher Polemon was rightly haled before justice 
by his wife, for sowing in a barren field the fruit that was 
meant for the genital field. 

If on the other hand, they take one of the worn-out kind, 
behold them in full wedlock worse ofi than virgins and 
widows ! We think they are weU provided for because they 
have a man at their side. By the same reasoning the 
Romans held Godia Laeta, a Vestal virgin, to have been 
violated, because Caligula had approached her, although 
it was averred that he had no more than approached her. 
Their need is, on the contrary, thereby Troubled, since 
the contact and company of any male whatever excites 
their heat, which in solitude would remain more dormant. 

And, in order, in aU probability, to render their chastity 
the more meritorious by this circumstance and considera- 
tion, Boleslas and Kinge, his wife, King and Queen of 
Poland, by mutual agreement consecrated it by a vow, 
while lying together on their very wedding-night, and kept 
it in the teeth of conjugal opportunities. 

We train them from childhood in the service of love ; 
their charm, their dressing up, their knowledge, their lan- 
guage, all their instruction, have only this end in view. 
Their governesses keep suggesting amorous ideas to them, 
though always with the intention of exciting their dis- 
gust. My daughter (who is the only child I have) is at an 
age when the most precocious of them are allowed by the 
laws to marry ; she is constitutionally backward, thin and 
dehcate, and has accordingly been brought up by her 
mother in a retired and particular manner, so that she is 
only now beginning to put off her childish naivete. 

She was reading a French book when I was present, and 
came across the word fouteau, the name of a well-known 
tree (beech). The woman to whose care she was entrusted 
rather rudely stopped her short and made her pass over the 
danger spot. I let her have her way in order not to disturb 
their rules, for I never meddle with that government ; 
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feminine policy has a mj^sterious procedure, and we must 
leave it to them. But, if I am not mistaken, the conversa- 
tion of twenty lackeys could not, in six months, have im- 
planted in her imagination, the meaning and use and all 
the consequences of the sound of those criminating syllables, 
as this good old lad}’ did by her reprimand and interdict. 

The ripening virgin joys to learn 
In the Ionic dance to turn 
And bend with plastic limb ; 

Still but a child, with evil gleams 
Incestuous love’s unhallowed dreams 
Before her fancy swim. (Hoeace.) 

Let them but drop their formal modesty a little, give 
them occasion to talk freely ; compared with them we are 
but children in that science. Only hear them describing 
our pursuits and our conversation ; they wiU very soon let 
you know that we can bring them nothing they have not 
known and digested without our help. Can it be, as Plato 
says, that they have once been dissolute boys ? 

My ear once happened to be in a place where it was able, 
without being suspected, to snatch a little of their talk. 
Why cannot I repeat it ? By our Lady, said I, what need 
is there to study the phrases of Aimaciis and the books of 
Boccaccio and Aretino, and think ourselves so knowing ? 
It is a mere waste of time. There is no word, no example, 
no proceeding, that they know not better than our books ; 
it is an instruction that is bom in the veins, 

By Venus herself inspired of old, (Virgil.) 

which those good schoolmasters, Nature, Youth and Health, 
continually breathe into their souls. They have no need to 
learn it ; they breed it : 

Not more delighted is the snow-white dove. 

Or if there be a thing more prone to love. 

Still to be billing with her male than is 

Woman with every man she meets to kiss, (Catullus.) 

If the natural violence of their desire were not held a 
little in cheek by the fear and honour with which they have 
been provided, we should be shamed. The whole move- 
ment of the world resolves itself into and leads to this 
pairing ; it if a matter infused throughout ; it is a centre 
to which all livings are directed. We may still see some of 
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the laTO of old and wise Rome, drawn up for the service 
of Love ; and Socrates’ precept® for the inatniction of 
courtezans : 

On silken cushions they love to lie. 

Those little books the Stoics write. (Horace.) 

Zeno, amongst his laws, gives rules for the spreading and 
the attack in deflowering. What was the drift of the philo- 
sopher Strato’s book, Of Carnal Conjunction ? Of what did 
Theophrastus treat in those he called, one The Lover, the 
other Of Love ? Of what Aristippus, in his work Of Ancient 
Delights ? What was the aim of Plato’s so lengthy and 
lively descriptions of the boldest amours of his time ? And 
of the book Of the Lover, by Demetrius of Phalera ? And 
Chnias, or the Ravished Lover, of Heraclides of Pontus ? 
And Antisthenes’ Of Begetting Children, or Of Weddings, 
or his other, Of the Master or the Lover ? And Aristo’s Of 
Amorous Exercises ? Those of Cleanthes, one Of Love, 
the other Of the Art of Loving ? The Amorous Dialogues 
of Sphaerus ? And the Eable of Jupiter and Juno, by 
Chrysippus, which is shameless beyond all bearing, and of 
his fifty so lascivious Epistles ? For I must omit the writ- 
ings of the philosophers who followed the Epicurean school 
[the protectors of sensuality]. 

In ancient times fifty deities were subservient to this 
business. And there were countries where, to assuage the 
lust of those who came to pay their devotions, they kept 
girls and boys in the churches for enjoyment, and it was 
a ceremonious act to use them before going to service. 
Doubtless incontinence is necessary for continence, as afire is 
extinguished by fire. - 

In most parts of the world that part of the body was 
deified. In one and the same province some flayed off the 
skin to offer and consecrate a piece of it, and others offered 
and consecrated their semen. In another province the 
young men publicly pierced and opened it in several places 
between tbe flesh and skin, and through the openings thrust 
skewers, as long and thick as they could bear them ; and of 
these skewers they afterwards made a fire, as an offering 
to the gods. They were reputed weak and unchaste iE they 
were dismayed by the force of this cruel pain. In another 
place the most sacred magistrate was revered and known 
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by that member ; and in some ceremonies an effigy of it 
was carried about in state, to the honour of various di- 
vinities. 

At the festival of the Bacchanals the Eg3rptian ladies 
carried about their necks a wooden effigy of it, exquisitely 
carved, big and heavy according to their capacity ; besides 
which the statue of their god eSiibited one which exceeded 
in size the rest of the body.^ 

In my neighbourhood the married women twist their 
kerchief over their forehead into the shape of one, to boast 
of the enjoyment they have out of it ; and when they 
become widows they turn it behind them and hide it under 
their coif. 

The most sedate of Roman matrons thought it an honour 
to offer flowers and garlands to the god Priapus ; and the 
virgins at the time of their nuptials were made to sit upon 
his least seemly parts. And I know not but that I have 
seen something of the Like devotion in my time. 

What was the meaning of that ridiculous part of the hose 
our fathers wore, and which is still seen on our Swiss ? ^ 
What is the idea of the show we still make of our pieces, in 
effigy under our galligaskins ; and, what is worse, often, by 
falsehood and imposture, above their natural size ? 

I am inclined to think that a dress of this kind was 
invented in the best and most conscientious ages in order 
not to deceive the world, and that every man might, pub- 
licly and boldly, render an account of his capacity. The 
most simple nations still have it, nearly corresponding to 
the real thing. In those days the workman was taught the 
art, as it is practised in taking the measure of an arm or 
a foot. 

That good man who, when I was young, castrated so 
many beautiful and antique statues in his great city, that 
the eye might not be offended, following the advice of that 
other ancient worthy : 

The censure of this shame ® to those is due 
Who naked bodies first exposed to view, 

(Exmcrs, quoted by Cicero.) 

* More correctly, according to Herodotus, * nearly as large as the rest 
of tlie body.* 

® Probably the Swiss mercenaries quartered in the neighbourhood. 

® The * shame ’ Enoius refers to is the widely prevailing vice of sodomy. 
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should have considered that, as in the mysteries of the 
Good Goddess ^ all male semblance was precluded, nothing 
would be gained unless he also had horses and asses, and 
in short nature, castrated : 

All things terrestrial, whether man or brute. 

The ocean tribes, tame beasts, gay-feathered birds. 

Rush on to passion’s pyre. (Vmom.) 

The Gods, says Plato, have furnished us with a dis- 
obedient and tyrannical member, which, like an animal in 
its fury, attempts, in the violence of its desire, to subdue 
everything to its power. So also to the women they have 
given a greedy and voracious animal which, if denied its 
food in due season, goes mad in its impatience of delay ; 
and, breathing its rage into their bodies, stops up the con- 
duits, arrests breathing, and causes a thousand kinds of 
ills, till, having imbibed the fruit of the common thirst, it 
has copiously bedewed and sown the ground of their 
matrix. 

Now my legislator ^ should also have considered that it is 
perhaps a more chaste and salutary practice to let them 
know betimes the Hvmg reality, than to leave them to guess 
it according to the licence and heat of their imagination. 
In place of the real parts their desire and hope substitute 
others triply magnifi^. And a certain man of my acquaint- 
ance ruined his chances by openly disclosing his in a place 
where he was not yet enabled to put them to their proper 
and more serious use. 

What mischief is not done by these pictures of enormous 
size that the hoys scatter all over the galleries and stair- 
cases of the royal houses ! Prom them they derive a cruel 
contempt for our natural capacity. 

How do we know that Plato had not an eye to this when 
he ordained, foUowing other well-established republics, that 
men and women, young and old, should appear naked iu 
view of one another in his gymnasiums ? 

The Indian women, who see their men undressed, have at 

^ The BoTia Bea, worshipped by the women of Rome as the goddess 
of chastity and fidelity, whose temple no man was permitted to enter. 
In later times it became the resort of nnchaste women, and the scene of 
licence. 

^ The ‘ good man ’ who treated the statues at Rome in the afore- 
mentioned manner, supposed to hare been Pope Paul III. 
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least cooled theix sense of sight. And, although the women 
of that great kingdom of Pegu, who have nothing to cover 
them below the waist but a cloth slit in front, and so skimp 
that, however much modesty they may try to observe, they 
reveal themselves at every step they take, may tell us that 
is a device for attracting the men to their sides and wean 
them from intercourse with their own sex, a practice to 
which that nation is universally addicted, we might reply 
that they lose thereby more than they gain, and that a 
complete hunger is sharper than one that has been satisfied 
at least by the eyes. 

Besides, Livia said ^ that to an honest woman a naked 
man is no more than a statue 

The Lacedemonian women, more virginal as wives than 
our maidens are, every day saw the young men of their city 
stripped for their exercises, and w^ere not very particular 
themselves to cover their thighs as they walked, esteeming 
themselves, as Plato says, sufficiently covered by their 
virtue without a farthingale.^ 

But those men, mentioned by Saint Augustine, who raised 
a doubt whether the women, at the universal judgement, 
will rise again in their own sex, and not rather in ours, lest 
they should tempt us in that holy state, have ascribed a 
wonderful power of temptation to nudity. 

In short we lure and flesh them by every means ; we in- 
cessantly heat and excite their imagination, and then we 
shout when we are hurt. Let us confess the truth : there is 
hardly one of us who does not fear the disgrace his wife’s 
misdeeds may bring upon him more than his own ; who 
does not look more tenderly after his good spouse’s con- 
science than his own (wonderful charity !) ; who would not 
rather be a thief and guilty of sacrilege, and that his wife 
were a heretic and murderess, than that she should be less 
chaste than her husband. 

And they would willingly offer to seek a Hvehhood in the 
law-courts, or a reputation in war, rather than be obliged, 
in the midst of pleasures and idleness, to keep so difficult 
a guard. Do you think they do not see that there is not a 

^ Assez couvertes de leur vertu eatis vertugade* This pun perhaps 
suggested the ingenious derivation vertugarde, ‘virtue-guard’. The 
farthingale (actually a corruption of v&rtugade, which is of Spanish origin) 
was certainly well contrived to keep men at a distance. 
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tradesman, or an attorney, or a soldier, wlio will not leave 
his business to run after this other ; nor even a street- 
porter or cobbler, weary and jaded as they are with labour 
and hunger ? 

For all that did Achaemenes possess, 

Or wealth ilygdonian of rich Phrygia, 

Or Arab treasure-honse, would’ st give one tress 
Of thy Licymnia, 

WMle to thy burning kiss her neck she bends. 

Or with feigned cruelty that kiss denies 
Which ravished then the thief she more commends, 
Sometimes to ravish tries ? (Horace.) 

What an iniquitous balancing of sins I Both we and they 
are capable of a thousand more mischievous and unnatural 
depravities than lasciviousness. But we create and weigh 
sins not according to Is ature, but according to our interest ; 
wherefore they assume such unequal shapes. The harsh- 
ness of our decrees makes the addiction of the women to 
that sin more serious and sinful than its nature admits of, 
and involves it in consequences which are worse than their 
cause. 

I doubt if the achievements of an Alexander or a Caesar 
surpass in difficulty the steadfastness of a handsome young 
woman, brought up after our fashion, in the open view and 
in contact with the world, assahed by so many contrary 
examples, keeping herself entire in the midst of a thousand 
powerful and persistent solicitations. There is no activity 
more abounding in thorny difficulties, nor more active, than 
this inactivity. I should think it easier to wear a suit of 
armour all one’s life than a virginity. And the vow of 
chastity is the most noble of all vows, as beii^ the hardest. 
The jpower of the Devil is in the loins, says Saint Jerome. 

Certainly the most arduous and rigorous of human, duties 
is that we have resigned to the ladies, and we leave them 
the glory of it. That should serve them as a particular spur 
to persist in it ; it offers them a fine occasion to challenge 
us, and to tread under foot that vain pre-eminence in 
courage and valour that we claim over them. They will 
find, ff they take notice, that they will be not only very 
highly esteemed for it, but also better loved, 

A gallant man does not give up his pursuit for a refusal, 
provided it he a refusal of chastity, not of choice. Though 
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we swear and threaten and complain ever so much, we lie ; 
we love them the better for it. There is no greater allure- 
ment than a chastity that is not hard and forbidding. It is 
stupid and vulgar to persist obstinately in the face of hatred 
and contempt ; but to do so against a virtuous and constant 
resolution, accompanied by a grateful disposition, is the 
action of a noble and generous spirit. They may gratefully 
accept our services to a certain degree, and with due 
modesty make us feel that they do not disdain us. 

For it is indeed a cruel law, if only for its difficulty, which 
commands them to abhor us because we adore them,^ and 
hate us because we love them. Why should they not listen 
to our offers and requests, so long as they keep within the 
bounds of modesty ? Why should they try to detect the 
note of some more licentious meaning under our words ? 
A Queen of our time wittily said that ‘ to repel these 
approaches was a testimony of weakness, and an accusation 
of her own facility ; and that a lady who had not been 
tempted could not vaunt her chastity 

The bounds of honour are not by any^ means cut so 
closely ; it is quite able, without transgressing, to relax its 
severity, and give itself a freer rein. Beyond its frontier 
there is some expanse of land, free, indifferent and neuter. 
He who has hunted and forcibly run it home, even into its 
comer and stronghold, is wanting in tact if he is not satisfied 
with his fortune. The prize of victory is estimated by its 
difficulty. 

Would you know what impression your assiduity and 
y^ur merit have made on her heart ? Judge of it by her 
character. Many a woman may give more without giving so 
much. The obligation of a benefit is entirely in proportion 
to the will of him who gives. Other circumstances which 
accompany the conferring of a benefit are dumb, dead and 
fortuitous. This little may cost her dearer to give than it 
may cost her companion to give her all. If ever rarity was 
a sign of esteem it must be so in this case ; do not consider 
how little it is, but how few have it. The value of a coin 
changes according to the stamp and the place where it is 
minted. 

Whatever the spite and indiscretion of some men, at the 
height of their discontent, may drive them to say, virtue 
and truth alwaya recover their ground. I have known 
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women, whose reputation had long been unjustly com- 
promised, to recover their good name in the eyes of the 
world by their constancy alone, without any effort or cun- 
ning. All did penance and took back what they had once 
believed. From being a little under suspicion as girls they 
have risen to the first rank among good and honourable 
ladies. 

Somebody said to Plato, ‘ All the world is maligning 
you.’ ‘ Let them say, he said, I will live in such a way that 
they shall change their tone/ 

Besides the fear of God and the reward of so rare a fame, 
which should incite them to keep themselves unspotted, the 
corruption of the world we live in compels them to do so ; 
and if I were in their place, there is nothing I would not 
rather do than entrust my reputation in such dangerous 
hands. 

In my time the pleasure of teUiag (a pleasure which in 
sweetness falls little short of that of doing) was only per- 
mitted to those who had some trusty and unique Mend. 
Nowadays, when men come together at table or elsewhere, 
their orchnary talk consists of boasts of favours received and 
the secret liberality of the ladies. Truly it shows too mean 
and vulgar a spirit to allow those tender charms to he so 
cruelly followed up, pounded and tumbled about by un- 
grateful, indiscreet, and empty-headed fops. 

This our intemperate and unjustifiable exasperation 
against that sin is bom of the most futile and turbu- 
lent disease that afflicts the mind of man, which is Jealousy. 

Who’d shrink from torch to take a light ? 

Whate’er they give, they nothing lose. (Ovid and another.) 

She and her sister Envy appear to me the most foohsh of 
the tribe. Of the latter I can say little ; though described 
as a strong and powerful passion, she has had the good grace 
never to come my way. As to the other, I know her, at 
least by sight. The animals have a sense of it : the shepherd 
Crastis, having become enamoured of a goat, her ram, in a 
fit of jealousy, came and butted his head as he was asleep, 
and crushed it. 

We have exceeded in this passion, after the example of 
some barbarian nations ; the best disciplined have not 
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escaped, which is reasonable, but they have not been driven 
to extremes by it : 

Ne’er did adulterer, by sword of husband slain, 

The purple blood of Stygian waters stain. ( J ohaxnes Secundus.) 

LucuUus, Caesar, Pompey, Antony, Cato, and other brave 
men were cuckolds and knew it without making a fuss about 
it. In those times there was only a fool of a Lepidus who 
died of grief for that reason : 

Ah, wretch ! if you are taken in the act. 

They’ll drag you feet first through the open door, 

And make you food for turnips and red mullets. (Catullus.) 

And the god of our poet, when he surprised one of his 
fellow-gods with his wife, was satisfied with putting them to 
shame ; 

And one of the Gods, not of the most austere, 

Wished he could share the shame ; (Ovid.) 

yet none the less is he warmed by the sweet caresses she 
offers him, and complains that for such a trifle she should 
distrust his affection : 

Why, Goddess mme, invent 
Such far-fetched pleas ? Dost thou thy faith remove, 

And cease to trust in Vulcan ? (Viegil.) 

Nay, she asks a favour of him for a bastard of hers, 

Thine arms I ask, a mother for her son ; (Ibid.) 

which is generously granted by him ; and Vulcan speaks 
honourably of Aeneas ; 

Arms for a hero must the forge prepare. (Ibid.) 

Truly a superhuman humanity ! And I am willing to 
leave this excess of kindness to the gods : 

Nor is it meet to equal men with Gods. (Catullus.) 

With respect to the confusion of children, besides that 
the most thoughtful legislators consider it desirable and 
ordain it in their republics, it does not trouble the women, 
in whom, however, that feeling^ is, for some reason or 
other, still more justified : 

Even the stately Juno, Queen of heaven. 

Was maddened by the oft-repeated faults 
Of her poor erring spouse. (Catullus.) 

^ Jealousy. 
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When jealousy seizes those poor weak and unresisting 
souls, it is pitiful to see how cruelly it catches them in its 
toils and masters them. It worms itself into them under 
the cloak of afiection, but when it once possesses them, the 
same causes which served as the foundation of kindness, 
serve as the foundation of a deadly hatred. Of all mental 
diseases it is the most easily fed and the most difficult to 
cure. The virtue, the health, the merit, the reputation of 
the husband are the firebrands of their fury and malevo- 
lence : 

No hate implacable except the hate of love. (Peopertixjs.) 

This feverish passion disfigures and corrupts all that is 
otherwise good and beautiful in them ; and there is no act 
of a jealous woman, however chaste and however good a 
housewife she may be, that does not reveal a bitter and nag- 
ging spirit. It is a furious perturbation of mind, which will 
drive them to an extreme the very opposite to its cause. 

This was absurdly exemplified by one Octavius in Rome : 
Having lain with Pontia Posthumia, his affection was so 
much increased by enjoyment, that he pestered her with 
entreaties to marry him. Being unable to persuade her, his 
excessive love hurled him to the opposite extreme of the 
most cruel and deadly hatred, and he killed her. 

In like manner the ordinary symptoms of that other love- 
malady are intestine hatreds, plots, and conspiracies : 

We know what frantic woman scorned can do, (Virgil.) 

and a rage which eats into itself the more it is obliged to 
shield itself under the cloak of kindness. 

Now the duty of chastity is far-reaching. Is it their will 
that we would have them curb ? That is a very supple and 
active thing. It is too nimble to be stayed. Wbat if dreams 
sometimes carry them so far that they cannot deny them ? 
It is not in them, nor perhaps in Chastity herself, since she 
is a female, to guard against lust and desire. If their will 
alone had the power of injuring us, where should we be ? 
Imagine the great scramble, supposing any man had the 
privilege of being borne, fully equipped, without eyes to see 
or tongue to tell, to every one who had the opportunity to 
receive him ! 

The Scythian women put out the eyes of all their slaves 
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and prisoners of war, to make use of them more freely and 
more secretly. 

0 what a tremendous advantage is opportunity 1 Should 
any one ask me what is the first advantage in love, I should 
reply that it is to be able to make one’s opportunity ; like- 
wise the second, and the third as well. There you have the 
key to everything. 

1 have often wanted luck, but sometimes I have also 
wanted enterprise ; God shield him from harm who can 
laugh at this ! It needs greater temerity in these days, 
which our young men excuse imder the name of ardour ; 
but if the ladies looked closely into it, they would find that 
it rather proceeds from contempt. I used to be scrupulously 
afraid of giving offence, and am inclined to respect where 
I love. Besides, in this traffic, if you leave out the esteem, 
you will destroy the glamour. I like the lover to be some- 
thing of a boy, timid, and a slave. If not quite in this, I 
have in other situations something of the foolish bashfulness 
that Plutarch speaks of, and which at various times in the 
course of my life has been to me a blemish and a source of 
harm. It is a quality that is not in keeping with my nature 
as a whole. 

But what are we if not a bundle of rebellions and discre- 
pancies ? My eyes are as sensitive to suffer a refusal as they 
are to refuse ; and it troubles me so much to be troublesome 
to others, that, on occasions where duty compels me to ask a 
favour of another when the granting of it is doubtful and 
would put him to any cost, I do so sparingly and reluc- 
tantly. But if it is for my own particular benefit (although 
Homer truly says, ^ that in a poor man bashfulness is a 
foolish virtue ’) I usually commission a third person to blush 
for me. And if another requests a favour of me, I find it 
equally difficult to show him the door ; So that I have some- 
times had the inclination, but not the strength of wiQ, to 
deny. 

It is folly therefore to try to curb in women a desire that 
is so acute and so natural to them. And when I hear them 
boast of having so cold and virginal a disposition, I laugh 
at them ; I teU them they are too backward. If she is a 
toothless and decrepit old woman, or, if young, sapless and 
consumptive, though it is not altogether credible, there may 
at least be a semblance of truth in it. But those who still 
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move and breathe only make the matter worse, seeing that 
he who excuses himself incautiously accuses himself. Lake 
a gentleman of my neighbourhood who was suspected of 
impotence, 

Whose dagger, hanging limp as well-cooked beet, 

Could never rise to middle height, (Catullus.) 

Three or four days after his wedding, to vindicate his repu- 
tation, he went about boldly declaring that he had ridden 
twenty stages the night before. His own words were after- 
wards used to convict him of pure ignorance, and to un- 
marry him. 

Besides, when the women make the aforesaid boast they 
prove nothing ; for there can be neither continence nor 
virtue where there is no temptation to resist. ‘ That is true, 
they should say, but I am not one to make an easy sur- 
render.’ Even the saints say the same. I am speal^g of 
those who boast in good earnest of their coldness and in- 
sensibility, and expect to be believed with a serious counte- 
nance. For when they say it with an affected air, when 
their eyes belie their words, when they talk the cant of the 
profession, which must be taken against the grain, I find 
it amusing. I am a great admirer of naturalness and plain- 
ness of speech ; but there is no hope for them. If it is not 
wholly simple and childish, it is improper for ladies, and 
out of place in that kind of intercourse ; it very soon 
inclines to effrontery. 

Only fools are taken in by their masks and faces. Lying 
is there in the seat of honour ; it is a roundabout way, and 
leads to the truth by the postern-gate. If we cannot curb 
their imagination, what do we expect of them ? Deeds ? 
There are enough of these that avoid all outside communica- 
tion, hy which chastity may be corrupted : 

That *s often done that ’s done without a witness. (Martial.) 

And the people we fear least are perhaps the most to be 
feared ; their silent sins are the worst : 

I confess, 

A simple prostitute offends me less. (Mabtlal.) 

There are acts which, vrithout immodesty on their part, 
may cost them their virginity, and, what is more, without 
their intention. Sometimes a midwife, on pretence of examin- 
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ing a virgin’s integrity, by evil-mindedness , unskilfulness or 
accident, has destroyed it (St. Augustine). Many a one, in 
seeking her maidenhead, has lost it ; many a one has killed 
it in sport. 

We cannot precisely circumscribe the actions we would 
forbid them. Our rules must be worded in general and 
ambiguous terms. The very idea we create of their chastity 
is ridiculous ; for, among the extreme patterns I have are 
Fatua, wife of Faimus, who never allowed any man to see 
her after her wedding, and the wife of Hiero, who did not 
realize the fact that her husband had a stinking breath, 
thinking it was a characteristic of all men. To satisfy us, 
they must become invisible and devoid of senses. 

Now we must confess that our difficulty in estimating 
this duty lies chiefly in the disposition. There have been 
husbands who have suffered that mishap, not only without 
blaming their wives or feeling injured by them, but under 
a sense of singular obligation and acknowledgement of their 
virtue. Many a woman there has been who, though she 
loved honour more than life, has prostituted herself to the 
furious appetite of a deadly enemy, to save her husband’s 
life ; doing for him what she would never have done for 
herself- This is not the place to enlarge upon these ex- 
amples : they are too sublime and too precious to be set 
off by this foil ; let us reserve them for a nobler setting. 

But for examples of more commonplace distinction, are 
there not women amongst us who every day lend themselves 
out for their husbands’ sole benefit, and by their express 
command and mediation ? And, in ancient times, Phaulius 
of Argos offered his wife to King Philip out of ambition. The 
same was done out of civility by that Galbus, who, enter- 
taining Maecenas to supper, and seeing his \^e and him 
beginning to conspire together by signs and oglings, sank 
down upon his couch, pretending to be overcome with sleep, 
in order to help on their understanding. And he very 
graciously gave himself away ; for when, at this point, 
one of his slaves made bold to lay hands on the plate which 
was on the table, he called out, ‘ Don’t you see, you rascal, 
that I am only asleep for Maecenas ? ’ 

This woman may be of loose conduct, and yet of a more 
moral disposition than that other whose behaviour appears 
more correct. As we hear some lamenting the fact that 
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they had made a vow of chastity before the age of dis- 
cretion, I have also heard others truly complain of having 
been given over to a dissolute life before the age of dis- 
cretion. This may be due to the sin of the parents, or to 
the force of necessity, who is a rude counsellor. In the East 
Indies, although chastity was there held in singular esteem, 
yet custom permitted a married woman to abandon herself 
to any man who presented her with an elephant ; and it 
reflected a certain glory to have been valu^ at so high a 
price. 

Phaedo the philosopher, a man of good family, after the 
capture of his country Elis, made it his trade to prostitute 
his youthful beauty, as long as it endured, to any man who 
would pay the price, and thereby gained a livelihood. 

And Solon is said to have been the first in Greece who by 
his laws gave women the liberty, at the cost of their 
chastity, to provide for the necessities of life i a custom 
which Herodotus asserts to have been usual, before his 
time, in several states. 

And then, what do we gain by this painful anxiety ? 
For, however justified this feeling ^ may be, it still remains 
to be considered whether it carries us very far. Does any 
man think he can confine them, with aU his ingenuity ? 

Hang bolts and bars ; keep her in close confinement. 

But who will watch the guards ? The crafty wife 

Begins with them. (Juvenal.) 

Will they ever lack opportunities in so knowing an age ? 

Curiosity is mischievous in all things ; but here it is fatal. 
It is madness to seek enlightenment on a disease for which 
there is no physic that does not aggravate it and make it 
worse, the disgrace of which grows greater and becomes 
public chiefly through jealousy ; revenge for which wounds 
our children more than it heals us. You will pine away and 
die whilst searching in the dark for proofs. 

How pitifully they have fared who in my time have 
succeeded in this quest i If the informer does not offer a 
remedy and relief together with the information, he will 
only make mischief, and deserves the poniard more than 
if he kept hack the truth. The man who is at pains to 
prevent it is laughed at no less than the man who is in 
^ Jealousy, 
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ignorance. The mark of cuckoldry is indelible ; the man 
who is once stamped with it will always carry it ; the 
punishment makes it more visible than the guilt. It is a fine 
thing to see our private misfortunes dragged out of doubt 
and obscurity, to be trumpeted on the tragic boards ; and 
especially misfortunes that only pinch us by being told. 
For we say * Good wife " and ' Happy marriage ’ not of 
those that are so, but of those no man speaks of. 

We must exercise our ingenuity to prevent that awkward 
and useless knowledge from reaching us. It was customary 
with the Romans, when returning from a journey, to send a 
messenger before them to the house, to give their wives 
notice of their coming, in order not to surprise them. And 
for the same reason a certain nation arranged that the 
priest should ‘ open the ball ’ with the bride on the wedding 
night, to relieve the bridegroom of doubt and curiosity, on 
his first trial, as to whether she comes to him a virgin, or 
bruised by another's love. 

But the world will be talking. I know a hundred respect- 
able men who are cuckolded, respectably and not discredit- 
ably. A gentleman is pitied for it, but not held in less 
esteem. See to it that your worth drowns your misfortune, 
that good men curse the occasion ; and that he who wrongs 
you trembles at the mere thought of it. And besides, does 
any one escape being talked of in that sense, from the little 
man to the greatest ? 

Many a man who mighty empires ruled, 

And was by far a better man than you 

In many things, you miserable wretch ! (Lucretius.) 

When you hear so many decent men involved in this 
reproach in your presence, remember that neither will you 
be spared in other quarters. But even the ladies will laugh 
at it ; and what are they more ready to laugh at in these 
days than a tranquil and weU-settled married life ? 

There is not a man of you ^ who has not made some one 
a cuckold ; now, Nature runs quite on parallel lines, in 
compensation, and turn for turn. 

The frequency of this mishap must by this time have 

^ Montaigne originally wrote on the margin of the 1588 edition, ‘ There 
is not one of us,' bnt he deleted us, and substituted you. A significant 
alteration ! 
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tempered the bitterness of it ; it will soon have become the 
rule. 

A miserable passion I which has this also, that it is in- 
communicable : 

And spiteful Fortune too denies 
An ear to our laments. (Catullus.) 

For where will you find a hriend to whom you dare confide 
your doleful complaints, who, if he does not laugh at them, 
may not use them as a stepping-stone and an instruction to 
take his share in the quarry ? Both the bitter and the sweet 
of marriage the wise man keeps to himself. And among its 
other awkward conditions one of the chief, to a communica- 
tive man like myself, is this, that custom makes it improper 
and prejudicial to confide to anybody all we know and feel 
about it. 

To give the women the same advice, in order to disgust 
them with jealousy, would be a waste of time ; their nature 
is so steeped in suspicion, vanity, and curiosity, that to cure 
them by legitimate means is not to be expected. They often 
recover from this infirmity by a form of health much more 
to be feared than the malady itself. For, as there are spells 
which cannot remove a di^ase except by laying it upon 
another, so they are apt, when they lose this fever, to trans- 
fer it to their husbands. 

Yet I know not, to tell the truth, that a man can suffer 
worse at their hands than jealousy ; it is the most dangerous 
of their conditions, as the head is of their members . Pittacus 
said, ‘ that every man had his trouble, and that his was 
his wife’s jealous temper, but for which he would be per- 
fectly happy.’ It must be very hard to bear, when a man 
so just, so wise, so valiant, felt his whole life poisoned by it ; 
what are we other little fellows to do ? 

The Senate of Marseilles was right to grant the request of 
the man who asked permission to kill himself, that he might 
be delivered from his wife’s tempestuous temper ; ^ for it is 
a disease which is only removed by removing the whole 
piece, and has no effectual remedy but flight or suffering, 
both, however, very difficult. 

^ The example seems to he of Montaigne’s invention ; hut it is recorded 
that the Senate of Marseilles permitted that conrse to any who was the 
victim of adversity or too great prosperity. 

M 3 
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That man, I thinkj knew something about it who said 
' that a happy marriage might be arranged between a blind 
wife and a deaf husband.’ 

We must also see to it that that great and violent strictness 
of obhgation we lay upon them does not produce two results 
that may run counter to our purpose : to wit, that it may 
spur on the followers, and make the women more ready to 
surrender. For, as to the first point, by enhancing the value 
of the fortress, w'e enhance the value and desire of conquest. 
Might not Venus herself have thus cunningly raised the 
price of her w^ares by making the laws her brokers ; knowing 
how insipid a pastime it would be, if not heightened by the 
imagination and by its dearness ? In short, it is all swine’s 
flesh, varied by sauces, as Flaminius’ host said. Cupid is a 
rogue of a god, who makes it his sport to wrestle with reli- 
gion and justice ; it is his glory that his power battles with 
every other power, and that aU other laws give way to his : 

He ever seeks out victims for his guilt. (Ovin.) 

And with regard to the second point : Should we not be 
less often cuckolded if we were less afraid of it, considering 
the nature of woman ? For prohibition incites and invites 
them : 

You will, they won’t ; you will not, they insist. (Terence.) 

They think it shame to go where we permit. (Lucan.) 

How could we better interpret Messalina’s behaviour ? At 
first she conceals her amours from her husband, as they 
commonly do ; but finding that, by reason of his dullness, 
she could carry on her intrigues too easily, she soon dis- 
dained that customary way. Behold her then making love 
openly, owning her admirers, entertaining and favouring 
them in the sight of aU. She wished to make him resent it. 
When that animal was not to he roused by all this ; when 
her pleasure was rendered flat and tasteless by his weak and 
easy-going nature, which appeared to authorize and legalize 
her conduct, what did she do ? Wife of an Emperor still 
living and in good health, and at Rome, the theatre of the 
world, at full noon, with pubKe pomp and ceremony, and 
to SUius, whom she had already long enjoyed, she is married 
on a day when her husband was outside the city. 

Does it not appear as if she were on the way to becoming 
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chaste through her husband’s nonehalancej or as if she were 
seeking another husband who might whet her appetite with 
his jealousy and rouse her by opposition ? But the first 
difficulty she encountered was also the last. The beast 
woke up with a start. We often drive the worst bargain 
with those who appear to be deaf or asleep. I have found by 
experience that this extreme long-suffering, when once 
dissolved, will vent itself in the most cruel acts of revenge ; 
for anger and fury, being heaped up in a mass and suddenly 
taking fire, discharge all their energy at the first attack : 

And so let loose the reins of wrath. (Vibgil.) 

He put her to death, together with a large number of 
those who were intimate with her ; even some who had 
been guilty against their will, having been invited to her 
bed with scourges. 

What Virgil says of Venus and Vulcan, Lucretius more 
fitly said of a stolen enjoyment between her and Mars ; 

Thou on whose breast, consumed with eager love, 

Mars throws himself, who rules with powerful sway 
O’er war’s wild worl^, and then with gaze upturned 
All open-mouthed, with shapely neck flung hack. 

Feeds his love-greedy eyes on thy dear face. 

While all Ms soul hangs quivering on thy lips. 

Oh, while he lies within thy fond embrace. 

With all thy godlike charms around him shed. 

Pour low sweet words from thy sweet lips. 

When I reflect upon those words rejicit (throws), pascii 
(feeds), inhians (open-mouthed), rmlli (soit), fovet (fondles), 
medullas (marrow), labefacta (melting), pendet (hangs), per* 
currit (runs through), and that noble circumfusa (shed 
around), mother of the pretty infusus (infused),^ I despise 
those little conceits and verbal triflings, wMch have since 
cropped up. Those simple poets had no need of that clever 
and ingenious playing upon words ; their language is quite 
full-bodied, and big with a natural and constaut vigour. 
They are all epigram ; not only the tail, but the head, 
stomach, and feet. There is nothing far-fetched, nothing 
that drags ; it all proceeds at an even pace. It is a texture 
of manly beauties ; they are not concerned about fiowers of 
rhetoric (Seneca). 

^ Some of these words occur in the passage from Virgil which fonns 
the theme of the chapter. 
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It is not merely a tame eloquence, where nothing offends. 
It is nervous and substantial, and does not so much please 
the palate, as it fills the mind with rapture, and especially 
the greatest minds. When I see those bold forms of ex- 
pression, so vivid, so deep, I do not say ^ This is well said 
but ‘ This is well thought It is the healthy freshness of 
the imagination that elevates and swells the words. It is the 
heart which makes one eloquent (Quintilian). We mode^ 
confound language with judgement, and fine words with 
full conceptions. 

This painting is not so much the result of manual dexter- 
ity as of having the object more vividly imprinted on the 
soul. Gallus ^ speaks simply because he conceives simply. 
Horace is not content with a superficial expression ; it 
would betray him. He sees more clearly and more deeply 
into the matter. His mind unlocks and ransacks the whole 
storehouse of words and figures wherewith to express itself ; 
and he needs them beyond the commonplace, because his 
conceptions are beyond the commonplace. 

Plutarch said that he saw the Latin language through 
thiugs.^ It is the same here ; the sense illuminates and 
brings forth the words, which are not mere wind, but flesh 
and bone. They mean more than they say. Even the 
feeble-minded show some reflection of this ; for when I was 
in Italy I could say what I pleased in ordinary talk, but 
in serious conversation I should not have dared to trust 
myself with an idiom that I could not wind and turn out of 
its ordinary course. I like to be able to introduce something 
of my own. 

It is the use and the handling of language by men of 
genius that sets it off ; not so much by innovations as by 
putting it to more vigorous and varied services, by stretch- 
ing and bending it. They do not contribute words to it, 
but they enrich their own, giving more weight and depth to 
their meaning and their use, teaching them unaccustomed 
movements, but discreetly and skilfully. 

^ Cornelius Gallus or tlie Pseudo-Gallus, an elegiac poet, a friend of 
Virgil and Propertius, 

“ ‘ In the reading of Latin books, singular as it may appear, I did not 
find that the words assisted me to discover the meaning, but rather that 
my knowledge of the history enabled me to find out the meaning of the 
words.’ — Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, 
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And how little that is given to all may be seen in the 
numerous French writers of our time. They are so bold and 
disdainful that they will not follow the common high-road ; 
but want of inventiveness and of judgement is their ruin. 
We see in them only a miserable aSectation of singularity, 
of frigid and absurd disguises which, instead of elevating, 
lower the matter. As long as they can strut about in new 
things, they care little about the effect ; if they can grasp 
at a new word, they will drop the usual one, which is often 
more forcible and energetic. 

In our language I find plenty of stuff, but rather a want 
of style. For there is nothing that might not be done with 
our jargon of the chase and our military terms, which are a 
fruitful soil to borrow from. And forms of speech, like 
plants, improve and grow stronger by being transplanted. 
I find it sufficiently abundant, but not sufficiently pliable 
and vigorous. It usually succumbs under a powerful con- 
ception. If you try to strain it you will often feel it drooping 
and bending under you ; and when it fails you, Latin comes 
to your aid, as Greek does to others. 

Of some of those words I have picked out we find it harder 
to realize the energy, because the frequent use of them has 
somewhat debased and vulgarized their beauty for us ; as 
in our vernacular we meet with excellent phrases and meta- 
phors whose charm has withered with age, and whose colour 
is tarnished by too general handling. But that does not 
take away from their flavour for one who has a good nose, 
nor does it lessen the glory of those old authors who in all 
probability brought these words to their present prominence. 

The scholars treat of things too subtly, in too artificial 
a manner, differing from the common and natural. My 
page makes love, and understands it. Bead to him Leo 
Hebreus and Ficino ; ^ they speak of him, his thoughts and 
actions, and yet he will not understand a word of it. I do 

^ Juda Leon, or Leo Hebrens, a Portuguese Babbi, ‘who lived under 
Ferdinand the Catholic, author of Dialoghi d’ Amore, translated from 
Italian into French, and evidently -vpidely read in the sixteenth century. 
Four dialogues between a youth and a maiden, in which there is more 
subtlety than love-making. Marsilio Ficino, who lived about the same 
time, was an Italian philosopher and theologian who entered the Church 
rather late in life. He translated from Plato and other classical works, 
and wrote on metaphysics and theology, but I have seen no mention of 
any work on Love that he wrote. 
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not recognize in Aristotle most of my ordinary motions ; 
they have been covered and clothed in another gown, for 
the nse of the school. God grant that they be right ! If 
I were of the trade, I should naturalize art as much as 
they artialize nature. Let us leave Bembo and Equicola ^ 
alone. 

When I write I can dispense very well with the company 
and remembrance of books, lest they should interfere with 
my style. Also because, in truth, the good authors humble 
me too much, and dishearten me. I would gladly do like 
the painter who, having made a wretchedly bad picture of 
some cocks, gave his boys strict injunctions to allow no 
natural cock into his shop. And to set myseh off a little, 
I should rather have to adopt the idea of Antigenidas the 
musician, who, when he had to perform, took care that, 
before or after him, his audience was drenched by some 
other poor singers. 

But I can more hardly do without Plutarch. He is so 
universal and so full, that on all occasions, and however 
extravagant the subject you have taken in hand, he will 
thrust himself into your business, and hold out to you a 
liberal, an inexhaustible handful of treasures and orna- 
ments. I feel vexed that he should be so exposed to 
plunder by those who resort to him. I can hardly come 
near him without purloining a leg or a wing. 

And it suits my present purpose to write at home, in 
these uncivilized parts, where I have nobody to assist or 
correct me ; while I associate with no man who understands 
the Latin of his Paternoster, and who does not know even 
less French.^ I might have done it better elsewhere, but 
the work would have been less my own ; and its chief aim 
and perfection is to be precisely my own. I might indeed 
correct an incidental error, and these abound with me 
whenever I run on carelessly ; but the imperfections which 
are common and constant with me it would be a treachery 
to remove. 

^ Cardinal Pietro Bembo (1470-1647), a celebrated Italian scholar who 
wrote among other things Gli Asolani, supposed to be a licentious 
dialogue on Platonic love. Equicola, a theologian and philosopher of the 
sixteenth century, wrote a book JDeUa Natura d* Aonore. 

“ Montaigne probably means the French of Paris, which would be very 
different from that of Gascony, 
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When another tells me, or I say to m^'seK, ' You are too 
thick in metaphors ; here is a word of Gascon growth ; 
there is a risky expression ’ (I avoid none that are used in 
the streets of France ; those who would oppose grammar to 
usage are queer people) ; ‘ this is ignorant reasoning ; 
that is paradoxical reasoning ; this is too foolish ; you 
often jest ; people will think you are serious when you are 
pretending.’ ' Yes, I reply, but I correct the faults of in- 
advertence, not those which are customary with me. Do 
I not speak like that throughout ? Do I not portray myself 
to the life ? Enough. I have done what I intended ; all 
the world will recognize me in my book, and my book in me.’ 

Now it is in my nature to ape and copy. When I pre- 
sumed to write verse (and I never wrote any except in 
Latin), they openly betrayed the poet I had last been read- 
ing ; and some of my first Essays smell rather exotic. At 
Paris I speak a language somewhat differing from that I 
speak at Montaigne. If I look upon any one attentively 
I easily take some impression of him. What I consider I 
usurp : a foolish deportment, a disagreeable grimace, a 
ridiculous way of speaking. Still more vices ; as soon as 
they prick me they stick, and will not let go without shaking. 
I have more often been heard to swear by imitation than 
naturally. 

It is a murderous imitation, like that of those terribly 
big and strong apes that King Alexander came across in a 
certain region of the Indies, and which he would have found 
it difficult to master if they had not afforded him the means 
by that propensity of theirs to copy everything they saw 
done. For this gave the hunters the idea of putting on 
shoes when they were looking, and tying them with many 
laces and knots, of wrapping their heads in some contrivance 
provided with running nooses, and pretending to anoint 
their eyes with bird-lime. So these poor beasts incautiously 
followed their ape-nature to their own ruin ; they glued up 
their own eyes, hobbled their own feet and strangled them- 
selves. 

That other accomplishment of cleverly and purposely 
mirnickmg the words and actions of another, which often 
affords amusement and is much admired, I have no more 
than a log. • 

When I swear in my own way, it is only Perdy^ which is. 
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the most straightforward of all oaths. They say that 
Socrates swore by a dog, that Zeno used the same inter- 
jection now used by Italians, Cajp^pari, and that Pythagoras 
swore by water and air. 

I am so apt unthinkingly to take those superficial im- 
pressions that if I have had the words ‘ Sire ’ or ‘ Your 
Highness " on my lips for three days in succession, they 
will slip from me for a week after instead of ‘ Your Excel- 
lency ’ or ‘ Your Lordship And if I begin to say a thing 
in sport or jest, I am likely to say it next day in earnest. 
Wherefore in writing I am more loath to choose a thrashed- 
out subject, lest I should treat of it at another’s expense. 

Every theme is equally pregnant for me. A fly will serve 
my purpose ; and God grant that this I have now in hand 
has not been taken up at the bidding of too flighty a dis- 
position ! I need only begin with a subject that I fancy, for 
all subjects are linked to one another. 

But I am dissatisfied with my mind in that it usually 
brings forth its profoundest ideas, as well as its maddest 
and those I like best, unexpectedly, and when I least look 
for them, for they will instantly vanish iE I have no means 
at hand for fixing them ; on horseback, at table, in bed, 
but mostly on horseback, where my thoughts wander most 
widely. 

When speaking I am rather sensitively jealous of atten- 
tion and silence, if I am speaking forcibly ; whoever inter- 
rupts me, stops me. When travelling, the necessities inci- 
dental to the road wUl cut conversation short ; besides that 
I most frequently travel without company fit for connected 
discourse. Wherefore I take every opportunity to commune 
with my own thoughts. 

It is the same with my dreams ; when dreaming I recom- 
mend them to my memory (for I am apt to dream that I am 
dreaming) ; but next morning I can indeed call to mind 
what colour they were of, whether gay, or sad, or strange, 
but as to what they were besides, the more I labour to 
recover them, the more deeply do I plunge them into 
oblivion. So of those ideas that come accidentally into my 
mind I retain only a vague outline ; only enough to make 
me worry and fret in pursuit of them, and aU to no purpose. 

Well then, setting books aside and speaking more materi- 
ally and simply, I find after all that Love is nothing else but 
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the thirst for enjoying the desired object, and that Venus is 
but the pleasure of discharging one's vessels [like the 
pleasure Nature gives us in discharging other parts], which 
becomes vicious by immoderation or indiscretion. For 
Socrates Love is the appetite for generation, by the media- 
tion of beauty. 

And when I think, as I have done many a time, of the 
ridiculous titillation of this pleasure, the absurd, giddy, 
crack-brained emotions which it stirs up in Zeno and 
Cratippus, of that unreasonable rage, that countenance in- 
flamed with fury and cruelty at the most delightful moment 
of love, and then that solemn, stern, ecstatic mien in so 
extravagant an action ; when I consider besides that our 
joys and excrements are lodged together pell-mell, and that 
sensual pleasure at its height is attend^, Hke pain, with 
faintness and moaning, I believe it is true what Plato says, 
that man is the plaything of the gods : 

Truly a cruel way to sport with us t (Claxtdixx.) 

and that Nature was in a mocking mood when she left us 
that most common and most disturbing of our actions to 
make us all alike and put us on the same level, wise men and 
fools, men and beasts. The most contemplative and wisest 
of men, when I picture him in that attitude, appears to me 
a humbug with Ms wise and contemplative airs ; it is the 
peacock’s feet that humble his pride : 

Why may not truth in laughing guise be dressed ? (Hoeacb.) 

Those who refuse to discuss serious matters playfully act, 
as somebody says, like the man who fears to worship the 
statue of a saint unless it has an apron. 

We eat indeed, and drink like the animals ; but these are 
not actions that hinder the workings of the mind. In these 
we maintain an advantage over them ; the other brings 
every other thought under its yoke, brutifies and bestializes, 
by its imperious authority, all the theology and philosophy 
that is in Plato ; and yet he does not lament it. In all other 
things you may observe some decorum. AU other opera- 
tions may be subjected to the rules of decency ; this one 
cannot even be imagined other than vicious and ridiculous. 
Try to fi.nd, if you can, some modest and sober way of 
doing it. 
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Alexander said that he knew himself to be mortal chiefly 
by this action, and by sleeping. Sleep stifles and suppresses 
the faculties of our mind. The sexual act similarly absorbs 
and dissipates them. Truly it is a mark, not only of our 
original corruption, but also of our inanity and deformity. 

On the one hand Nature pushes ns on to it, having con- 
nected with this desire the noblest, most useful, and pleasant 
of all her operations ; and on the other hand she allows ns 
to condemn and fly from it as from a shameless and im- 
modest action, to blush at it and recommend abstinence. 

Are we not indeed brutes to call brutish the operation 
that makes us ? 

The nations, in their religions, have met together in a 
number of conventions, as sacrifices, candles, incense, fasts, 
offerings and, among other things, in their condemnation 
of this action. All opinions tend that way, as well as to the 
widespread custom of cutting off the foreskin, which is a 
punishment of it. 

We are perhaps right in blaming ourselves for producing 
so foolish a thing as man ; in calling the action shameful, 
and shameful the parts that serve that purpose. (At 
present mine are really shameful and shamefaced.) 

The Essenians, of whom Pliny speaks, kept up their 
numbers for several centuries without nurses or bahy-clothes, 
through the influx of foreigners who, following that pretty 
humour, continually joined them : a whole nation ris k i ng 
extermination rather than become entangled in a woman’s 
embrace, and breaking the continuity of men rather than 
create one. 

It is said that Zeno never had to do with a woman hut 
once in his life, and then only out of civility, that he might 
not seem too obstinately to disdain the sex. 

Every one avoids seeing a man born ; every one runs to see 
him (he. For his destruction they seek out a spacious field, 
in the fuU light of day ; for his construction they creep 
into some dark little corner. It is a duty to hide and blush 
when making him ; and it is a glory, and the source of 
many virtues, to be able to unmake him. The one is offence, 
the other is grace ; for Aristotle says that in a certain 
phrase of his country, to benefit some one is to kiU him. 
The Athenians, to equalize the disgrace of these two actions, 
having to purity the island of Delos and justity themselves 
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to Apollo, forbade at once aU burials and births within its 
territory. We are ashamed of ourselves (Terence) ; we regard 
our being as a sin. 

There are countries where they cover themselves when 
they eat. I know a lady, and one of the greatest, who holds 
the same view, that a woman masticating is an unpleasant 
sight, as it takes away much of her charm and beauty ; and 
she does not care to appear in public with an appetite. And 
I know a man who cannot bear to see another, or to be seen, 
eating, and is more shy of company when filling than when 
emptying himself. 

In the empire of the Turk there are many who, to show 
their superiority over others, are never seen at their meals, 
and only take one a week ; who cut and disfigure their face 
and limbs ; who never speak to any man : all of them 
[fanatic] people who think they honour their nature by de- 
naturalizing themselves, who prize themselves for their mis- 
prision, and think they become better by becoming worse. 
What an unnatural animal to be a horror to himselE, to 
grieve at his pleasures, to regard himself as a misfortune ! 

There are some who conceal their lives, 

And change the sweets of home 
Tor exile kingdoms ’neath an alien sky ; (Viegil.) 

and withdraw from the sight of other men ; who shun health 
and cheerfulness as if they were hurtful enemies. There are 
not only many sects, but many nations, that curse their 
birth and bless their death. There are countries where the 
sun is abominated and the darkness worshipped. 

We show no skiU except in ill-treating ourselves ; that is 
the true quarry for our powerful intellect : a dangerous 
tool when misapplied I 

0 wretched men, whose pleasures are a crime ! (Psetjdo-Galltjs.) 

Alas, poor human 1 you have sufficient necessary evils, 
without adding to them by your own invention ; you are 
miserable enough by nature without being so by art. You 
have real and essential deformities in abundance without 
forging imaginary ones. Do you think you are too well off 
unless you find [the half of] your well-being an affliction ? 
Do you think you have fulMed aU the necessary duties to 
which Nature binds you, and that she is wanting and idle 
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in yon, if you do not force yourself to create fresh duties ? 
Yon are not afraid of sini^g against her universal and 
unquestionable laws, and spur yourself to obey your own, 
which are partial and fanciful ; and the more partial, un- 
certain and questionable they are the more do you persist in 
obeying them. You are possessed and bound by the positive 
orders of your own invention and the rules of your parish ; 
those of God and the world leave you unconcerned. Con- 
sider for a moment the examples of this kind ; all your life 
is reflected in them. 

The lines of these two poets, treating lasciviousness as 
they do with so much reserve and discretion, appear to me 
to disclose it more fully and cast a strong light upon it. The 
ladies cover their bosoms with open-work lace, the priests 
keep many sacred things hidden, painters put shadows 
into their work to set off the light, and they say that the 
sun’s rays and the wind are harder to bear when reflected 
than direct. The Egyptian who was asked, " What are you 
hiding imder your cloak ? ’ answered discreetly, ‘ I am 
hiding it under my cloak that you may not know what it 
is.’ But there are certain other things that are hidden to 
be shown. Listen to this man, who is more unreserved : 

And pressed her naked body unto mine.^ (Ovxd.) 

I feel as if he were caponiziog me. Let Martial gather up 
Venus’s skirts as high as he pleases, he will not succeed in 
making her appear so entire. He who says all sates and 
disgusts us. He who fears to be explicit leads us on to think- 
ing more than is meant. There is treachery in this kind of 
modesty, and especially when they half open, as these do, 
so fair a path to imagination. And the action and the 
painting should smack of theft. 

I like the Spanish and Italian methods of making love, 
which are more respectful, more timid, more affected and 
discreet. Somebody in ancient times, I forget who, wished 
for a guUet as long as a crane’s neck, that he might the 
longer relish what he was gulping down. This wish is more 
appropriate to this quick and hasty pleasure, especially in 

^ Tte commentator Coste, after quoting Cotton’s translation of this 
line, remarks, ‘We cannot say the same thmg so openly in French ; and 
if more disguised, it would form a ridiculous contrast with what Montaigne 
adds immediately after.’ 
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a nature like mine, whose failing it is to be too sudden. 
To arrest its flight and lengthen out the preliminaries, every- 
thing serves as a favour and recompense between them : a 
look, a nod, a word, a sign. If we could dine oflE the steam 
of a roast joint, what an expense we could save 1 

It is a passion in which very little solid reality is mingled 
with much more unreality and feverish imagination ; it 
should be paid and served accordingly. Let us teach the 
ladies to make the most of themselves, to observe self- 
respect, to keep us in suspense and fool us. We begin with 
the final attack, and always show our Trench impetuosity. 
When they spin out their favours and spread them out in 
small portions, each of us, even miserable old age, will find 
a little to glean, according to his substance and merit. 

He who finds no enjoyment except in enjoyment, who 
wins nothing unless he sweeps the stakes, who loves the 
chase only for the sake of the quarry, has no business to 
intrude into our school. The more steps and degrees there 
are, so much higher is the uppermost seat, and so much 
more honourable it is to reach it. We should take a pleasure 
in being led to it, as into a magnificent palace, through 
divers porticoes and passages, long and pleasant galleries 
and many turnings. This dispensation would turn to our 
advantage ; we should dwell there the longer, and love the 
longer. Without hope and without desire we can make no 
progress worth a rap. 

They should infinitely dread our mastery and entire 
possession of them. As soon as they have wholly surren- 
dered to the mercy of our fidelity and constancy, their 
position is a little too risky ; for those virtues are rare and 
hard to find. No sooner are they ours than we are no more 
theirs. 

The lust of greedy soul once satisfied. 

Nor oaths nor promises they reck. (Catuudus.) 

And Thrasonides, a young Greek, was so much in love 
with his love that, having won his mistress’s heart, he re- 
fused to enjoy her, that he might not thereby deaden, sate, 
and weaken that restless ardour on which he fed and so 
prided himself. 

Dearness gives relish to the meat. See how the form of 
salutation, which is peculiar to our nation, spoils by its 
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cheapness the charms of the kiss which, as Socrates says, 
is so powerful and dangerous a stealer of hearts. It is a 
disagreeable and offensive custom for a lady to have to lend 
her lips to any man, however disgusting, who has three 
lackeys at his heels : ^ 

As from his snout, so like a dog’s. 

Hangs the rime of frozen fogs, 

And the beard it fairly clogs 
Around his throat. . . . 

A hundred times I’d rather kiss his (Mabtial.) 

And we ourselves do not gain much by it ; for the world 
is so divided that for three pretty women we must kiss fifty 
plain ones. And for a tender stomach, such as we have at 
my age, a bad kiss is too high a price to pay for a good one. 

In Italy they act the part of the languishing suitor even 
with the ladies who are for sale, and defend this practice as 
follows : ‘ that there are degrees in enjoyment, and that by 
paying them homage we try to procure for ourselves the most 
complete. For these ladies sell only their bodies ; their 
good will cannot be on sale, it is too free and too much at its 
own disposal.’ Hence they say that it is the wiU they lay 
siege to ; and they are right. It is the will we must serve 
and win by our attentions. To me it is a horrible idea that 
a body void of affection should belong to me. It can only 
be compared to the mania of that youth who defiled by his 
love the beautiful statue of Venus that Praxiteles made ; 
or of that raving Egyptian whose lust was kindled by a 
dead body he was embalming and shrouding, which was the 
occasion of the law since made in Egypt, which ordained 
that the bodies of beautiful young women and those of good 
family should be kept for three days before being delivered 
into the hands of the undertakers. Periander acted still 
more unnaturally by carrying his conjugal affection (al- 
though more regular and lawful) to the point of enjoying 
his Melissa after she was dead. 

Does it not appear a lunatic humour in Lima, when she 
could not otherwise enjoy her darling Endymion, to put him 
to sleep for several months, and browse in the enjoyment of 
a youth who stkred only iu his dreams *? 

^ Sir John Falstaff, with his three retainers, is a case in point ; see 
Merry Wives f Act i, sc, i. Evidently the custom was not peculiar to 
France. 
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So I say that vre love a body without a soul, or without 
feeling, when we love a body without its consent and desire. 
All enjoyments are not alike ; some are hectic and some 
languid. A thousand other causes beside goodwill may win 
us this favour of the ladies ; it is not a sufficient evidence 
of affection. Treachery may lurk there, as elsewhere ; 
sometimes they respond with only one buttock : 

As cool as at a sacrifice, you’id think 

Her marble, or in quite another place. (Maetial.) 

I know some who would rather lend that than their coach, 
and who have nothing else to communicate. You must 
observe whether she enjoys your company on any other 
account, or on that alone, as if you were some burly stable- 
boy ; in what degree of favour or esteem you are housed ; 

Whether she gives herself to thee alone. 

And marks thy day out with the whiter stone. (Catullus.) 

What if she eats your bread with the sauce of a more 
pleasing imagination : 

She holds you in her arms. 

But sighs for other loves. (Tibullus. ) 

What ! Have we not heard of some one, in our time, who 
turned this action to a horrible revenge, to poison and Mil, as 
he did, an honest woman ? They who know Italy will never 
think it strange if, in this connexion, I do not go elsewhere 
for examples. For that nation may be said to be the school- 
master of the world in this practice. 

Handsome women are more commonly met with in that 
nation, and fewer plain ones than here ; but in rare and 
surpassing beauties I think we are on. a par. And I judge 
the same of their intellects ; of commonplace minds they 
have many more. A brutish stupidity, as may be plainly 
seen, is with them incomparably more rare. In exceptional 
minds and those of the highest degree we can hold our own 
with them. 

If I were to carry this comparison further, I think I may 
say, on the other hand, that, as compared with them, valour 
is common and natural with us ; but sometimes we may 
see it on their side in so fuU and powerful a degree, that it 
exceeds all the boldest examples we can produce. 

The marriages in that country are lame in this respect : 
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tlieir custom commonly imposes so rude and slavish a law 
upon the wife, that the most distant acquaintance with a 
stranger is for her as capital an offence as the most intimate. 
The result of this law is that every approach is necessarily 
of a substantial nature ; and, since aU comes to the same 
with them, they have a very easy choice. And, once they 
have broken through this partition, you may imagine that 
they catch fire. Jjwst, like a wild beast, angered by its chains, 
breaks loose (Livy). 

We must give them a little more rein : 

Of late I saw, with firm bit held, a colt 

Rush headlong like a mighty thunderbolt. (Ovro.) 

The desire for company is assuaged by giving it a little 
liberty. 

We are pretty much in the same case ; they go too far in 
restraint, we in licence. It is a pleasing custom we have in 
this country that our sons are received into good families 
to be brought up and trained as pages, as in a school of 
nobility ; and it is regarded as a piece of discourtesy and 
an affront to refuse one of gentle birth. 

I have perceived (for so many houses, so many different 
styles and methods) that those ladies who have tried to lay 
down the strictest rules for the maids of their retinue have 
not had the best luck. It needs moderation, and we must 
leave a good part of their conduct to their own discretion ; 
for, taking all in all, there is no disciphne that will curb 
them at every point. But it is most true that one who has 
come safe, with bag and baggage, out of a free schooling, 
inspires much more confidence than one who comes safely 
out of a school in which she has been kept a strict prisoner. 

Our fathers trained their daughters to look bashful and 
timid (hearts and desires were the same) ; we train ours to 
put on an ah of assurance. We understand nothing of the 
matter. That is aH very well for the Sarmatian women, 
who are not allowed to he with a man until they have with 
their own hands killed another in war. 

Eor me, who have no authority over them except through 
the ears, it is enough if they retain me for their counsel, in 
accordance with the privilege of my age. So I counsel 
them, as well as ourselves, abstinence ; but, if this genera- 
tion is too hostile to it, at least discretion and modesty. 
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For, as Aristippus, according to the tale, said to some young 
men who blushed to see him enter the house of a courtesan, 
‘ The sin is not in entering, but in not coming out again.’ 
If she has no care for her conscience, let her have some 
regard to her good name. Though the substance be not 
worth much, let the appearance hold good. 

I commend gradation and delay in the dispensation of 
their favours. Plato points out that in every kind of love 
an easy and prompt surrender is forbidden in those who 
hold the fort. It is a sign of gluttony, which they should 
conceal with ali their cunning, to surrender so heedlessly 
and impetuously all they have. By observing order and 
measure in granting their favours, they fool our desire the 
better, and conceal their own. Let them ever flee before us. 
I mean even if they wish to be caught. They will conquer 
us the better in flight, like the Scjiihians. Indeed, according 
to the law that Nature has given them, it is not properly 
their part to will and desire ; their part is to suffer, obey, 
and consent. That is why Nature has given them a per- 
petual capacity ; to us a rare and uncertain one. They 
always have their hour, that they may always be ready for 
ours ; born to be passive (Seneca). And, whilst she has 
decreed that our appetites should show and declare them- 
selves prominently, she has arranged for theirs to be hidden 
away and inward, and has provided them with parts fitted 
simply for the defensive, and not for show. 

They must leave pranks like the following to Amazonian 
licence : when Alexander was marching through Hyrcania, 
Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, came to see him with 
three hundred troopers of her own sex, well mounted and 
well armed, having left the remainder of a large army that 
was following her beyond the neighbouring mountains, and 
said to him aloud and publicly, ‘ that the reports of his 
victories and his valour had brought her thither to see him 
and offer her power and resources to help him in his enter- 
prise ; and that, seeing he was so handsome, young and 
strong, she, who was perfect in aU his qualities, proposed to 
him that they should cohabit, that there might be born, of 
the most valiant woman in the world and the most valiant 
man then living, something great and rare for the time to 
come.’ Alexander thanked her for the rest ; but to gam 
time for the accomplishment of her last request, he stayed 
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tliirteen days at that place, which he spent in feasting and 
jollity to the best of his powers, to welcome so courageous a 
princess. 

We are, in almost all things, unjust judges of their actions, 
as they are of ours. I confess the truth when it tells against 
me as when it is on my side. It is an infamous and badly 
ordered state of things that so often drives them to change, 
and prevents them from fivin cr their affections on any object 
whatever ; as we see in that goddess to whom we attribute 
so much fickleness and so many lovers. Yet it is true that 
it is contrary to the nature of love not to be violent, and 
contrary to the nature of violence to be constant. And they 
who wonder at it, who exclaim against it and look for the 
causes of this frailty in them, as if it were unnatural and 
incredible, why can they not see how often they themselves 
share it, without being amazed and cr3dng ' miracle ’ ? It 
would perhaps be more strange to see them attached to one 
object. It is not a merely bo^y passion. If there is no end 
to avarice and ambition, neither is there to lechery. It still 
lives after satiety ; and neither constant satisfaction nor 
limit can be set to it ; it ever outlives possession. 

And besides, inconstancy is perhaps rather more pardon- 
able in them than in us. They may plead, as we do, the 
inclination to variety and novelty common to both sexes ; 
and secondly they may plead, as we do not, that they buy 
a cat in a poke. 

Joan, Queen of Naples, had her first husband Andreasso 
hanged at the bars of her window with a cord of sOk and 
gold thread twisted with her own hands, because in the 
matrimonial fatigue-duties she found that neither his parts 
nor his performances answered the expectations she had 
formed of him when she saw his stature, his beauty, his 
youth and activity, by which she had been caught and 
deceived. 

They may plead that the active part needs more effort 
than the passive, so that on their part the effort is always 
equal to the occasion, whilst on our part it may fall out 
otherwise. For this reason it was that Plato wisely made 
a law that, in order to decide upon the expediency of a 
marriage, the judges should see the youths who contem- 
plated it stark naked, and the girls nude only down to the 
girdle. 
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When they come to try ns they do not perhaps find ns 
worthy of their choice : 

All efforts vain to excite his vigour dead. 

The married virgin flies the unjoyous bed. ( Mar ttat..) 

It is not enough that the will should drive straight. 
Weakness and incapacity lawfully dissolve a marriage : 

A lover much more vigorous she needs 
To undo her virgin zone. (Catullus.) 

Why not ? and, according to her standard, a more licen- 
tious and more active capacity for love : 

Lest to his pleasing toil he prove unequal. (Virgil.) 

But is it not a great impudence to bring our imperfections 
and weaknesses where we desire to please and leave a good 
opinion and recommendation of ourselves ? For the little 
that I now need, 

— For one encoimter only am I fit, — (Horace.) 

I would not trouble a person I have to respect and fear ; 

Let me not suspicion rouse 

Who now, alas, have passed my fiftieth year. (Horace.) 

Nature should be satisfied with making this age miserable, 
without also making it ridiculous. I should hate to see it, 
for one inch of pitiful vigour that inflames it three times a 
week, strutting and swaggering as fiercely as i£ it had some 
big and lawful day’s work in its belly : a regular straw-fire. 
W^at wonder if, after leaping up into a sudden and crackling 
flame, it dies down in a moment and becomes cold and 
lifeless ! 

That desire should only be found in the prime of youth 
and beauty. Trust your age, if you would be convinced, to 
back up that indefatigable, full, constant and courageous 
ardour you feel in yourself ; it wUl leave you nicely in the 
lurch. Better to boldly hand on your experience to some 
nerveless, wide-eyed, ignorant boy, who still trembles under 
the rod, and will blush at it : 

A crimson blush her glowing face o’erspread, 

As Indian ivory, when stained with red. 

Or lilies mixed with roses in a bed. (Virgil.) 

He who can await, in the morning, without dying of 
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shame, the contempt of those beautiful eyes that have wit- 
nessed his slackness and impertinence, 

And truly eloquent with dumb reproof, (Ovm.) 

has never felt the satisfaction and pride of wearying them 
and setting dark rims around them by the vigorous exercise 
of an active and busy night. 

When I have seen one dissatisfied with me, I did not at 
once accuse her of fi.ckleness ; I began to wonder whether 
I should not rather blame Nature, who has certainly treated 
me unfairly and u n kindly : 

He is not very taU, and not very stout. (Priapea.) 

The very matrons look with much disfavour 

Upon a man with little parts ; (Ibid.) 

and done me a most enormous hurt. Every part of me 
makes me what I am, as much as any other. And no other 
makes me more properly a man than this. 

I owe it to the public to give them my full-length portrait. 
The wisdom I have learned lies wholly in truth, freedom of 
speech, reality. It disdains to include in the catalogue of 
its real duties those petty, invented, customary provincial 
rules. It is entirely natural, constant, universal. Its 
daughters, but bastard daughters, are civility and con- 
ventionality. 

We shall easily get the better of the sins of appearance 
when we have conquered those of reality. When we have 
done with the latter, we may run full tilt at the others, if 
we find it necessary to run at them. For there is danger of 
our setting up new duties in our imagination, to excuse our 
neglect of our natural duties, and to obscure them. As a 
proof of this we may see that in places where faults are 
crimes, crimes are no more than faults ; that with the 
nations where the laws of propriety are more uncommon 
and more laxly kept, the primitive and common laws are 
better observed ; since the innumerable crowd of so many 
duties stifies, deadens, and scatters our attention. Our 
apphcation to little things withdraws us from more urgent 
ones. 

0 what an easy and pleasant path do those superficial 
men take, in comparison with ours ! They are shadowy 
things wherewith we plaster our conscience and pay one 
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another's debts. But we do not pay, but rather pile up, our 
debts to that great judge, who pulls up our rags and tatters 
around our shameful parts, and does not pretend not to see 
through us, even to our inmost and most secret impurities. 
Our virginal modesty would be usefully covered if it could 
keep this discovery fcrom him. 

In short, whoever could sharpen the wits of man and rid 
him of these over-nice verbal superstitions would do the 
world no great harm. Our life is part folly, part wisdom. 
He who only treats of it reverently and canonically will 
leave more than haK unsaid. I do not indulge in self- 
excuses, and if I did, I should rather excuse myseK for my 
excuses than for any other fault. I excuse myself to those 
of a certain way of thinking, whom I hold to be more 
numerous than those on my side. For their consideration 
I will say this besides — ^for I wish to please every one ; 
though it is a difficult thing for a single man to conform to 
that great variety of manners ^ discourses and wills (Q. Cicero) — 
that they ought not strictly to blame me for the things I 
quote from authorities accepted and approved by many 
centuries ; and that there is no reason why, because I do 
not write in verse, they should deny me the freedom that 
is enjoyed, in our days, even by church dignitaries, and 
those of our nation and the most tufted. Here are two 
specimens : 

Rimula, dispcream, ni monogramma tua est.^ 

Un vit d’ami la oontente et bien traite. 

And what about so many others ? I love modesty, and it 
is not judgement that prompts me to choose this scandalous 
way of speaking. It is Nature who has chosen for me. I do 
not commend it any more than I do aU methods that are 
contrary to accepted custom ; but I excuse it, and, by par- 
ticular and general circumstances, lighten the accusation. 

^ Which, a oommentator translates ; ‘ Que j e meuxe si ta f ente n’est pas 
legere.* The line is by Theodore de Beze, horn 1519 in Burgundy, one of 
the most induential of the Genevese reformers, who in his youth wrote 
witty but indecent poetry, the publication of which caused him bitter 
regrets in his after days. The second line is by Mellin de Saint-Gelais, 
who was Chaplain to the Dauphin, and whose poems, published after his 
death, were remarkable only for the absence of poetic feeling, and fqr 
the continual blending of pious and exotic phrases. The mea n i n g of the 
word vit may be guessed. 
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But to proceed. Whence too conies that sovereign au- 
thority you usurp over one who grants you favours at her 
own cost, 

Who in the dead of night has given you 

Many a little present ; (CATUiius.) 

and whom you immediately treat with the self-interest, 
coolness, and authority of a husband ? It is a free compact ; 
why do you not keep it as you would hold her by it ? There 
is no law to bind voluntary actions. 

It is contrary to custom, but it is true none the less that 
in my time I have carried out this bargain, as far as the 
nature of it would permit, as conscientiously as any other 
bargain, and with some appearance of justice ; that I never 
pretended more affection than I felt ; and that I gave 
simple expression to its decline, its vigour and birth, its 
outbumts and slack periods. One does not always go at 
the same pace. I was so sparing of promises that I think 
I did more than I promised or owed. They found me 
faithful to the point of serving their interest when they 
were inconstant to me, I mean avowedly and sometimes 
repeatedly inconstant. I never broke with them as long as 
I was attached to them even by a thread ; and whatever 
cause they may have given me I never broke with them so 
far as to hate and despise them. Bor those intimacies, even 
when gained on the most shameful terms, still oblige me to 
have some kindly feeling for them. 

At times I have given way to anger and somewhat unwise 
impatience on detecting their tricks and shifts, and in our 
quarrels ; for I am naturally liable to sudden fits of temper 
which, though fleeting and soon over, are often prejudicial 
to my interest. If they were minded to test the freedom of 
i^y judgement, I did not shirk giving them some sharp 
paternal advice, and pinching them where they smarted. 
If I gave them any cause for complaint, it was rather 
because they found me too foolishly conoscientious in my 
love, compared with modern ways. I have kept my word 
when I might easily have been excused from doing so ; they 
would then sometimes surrender with credit to themselves, 
and on conditions which they would readily have allowed 
the victor to break. 

More than once I have made the pleasure at its highest 
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point to yield to the interest of their honour. And when 
urged by reason I have armed them against myself, so that 
they acted more securely and decorously by my rules, when 
they freely submitted to them, than they woidd have done 
by their own. 

As often as I could I took upon myself all the risks of our 
rendezvous, to relieve them of responsibility ; and always 
contrived our meetings at the most difficult and unexpected 
times and places, because they arouse less suspicion and are 
besides, I think, more accessible. A place is chiefly open 
at a spot which is supposed to be of itself covered. The less 
we fear a thing the less are we on the defensive and on the 
watch for it. You may more easily dare a thing that nobody 
thinks you will dare, so that it becomes easy through its 
difficulty. 

No man ever acted with more regard to consequences.^ 
This way of loving is more correct ; but who knows better 
than I how ridiculous it appears nowadays, and how little 
it is practised ? Yet I shall not repent of it ; I have nothing 
more to lose there : 

My votive tablet, in the temple set, 

Proclaims that I to Ocean’s God have hung 

The garments from my latest shipwreck wet, (Hosace.) 

I can now speak openly about it. But, just as I might 
perhaps say to another, ‘ My friend, you are dreaming ; 
love, these days, has little to do with faith and honesty ’ : 

Now if you try to make unstable counsel 
Stable by reason’s rules, you only add 
To madness, and are reasonably mad ; (Tebence.) 

SO, on the contrary, if I had to begin anew I should certainly 
pursue the same path and the same course of proceeding, 
however fruitless it might be to me. 

Incapacity and folly are praiseworthy in an unpraise- 
worthy action. The further I depart from their point of 
view in this, the nearer I keep to my own. 

For the rest, in this traffic, I did not let myself go entirely ; 
I took pleasure, but I did not forget myself, in it ; I kept 
entire the little sense and judgement that Nature has given 

^ On the margin of the edition of 1588 was written, and then deleted : 
‘ The desire to generate should be purely legitimate.’ 
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me, for their sake as well as for my own ; a little excitement, 
but no delirimn. My conscience was also involved to the 
point of making me licentious and dissolute ; but ungrateful, 
treacherous, malicious or cruel, never. I was not reckless 
in pursuing the pleasure of this vice, but bought it for what 
it cost and nothing more. There is no vice that is self^ 
contained (Seneca). 

I hate a stagnant and sleepy idleness almost as much as a 
toilsome and thorny activity ; the latter pinches me, the 
other makes me drowsy, I like a wound as well as a bruise, 
a cut as well as a dry blow. I found in this traffic, when I 
was fitter for it, a right moderation between those two 
extremes. Love is an excitement, wideawake, lively and 
gay ; it did not disturb or afflict me, but it made me warm 
and thirsty for more. One should stop there ; it is hiutfiil 
only to fools. 

A young man asked the philosopher Panaetius whether it 
was becoming in a wise man to be in love. * Let us leave 
the wise man out of the question, he replied ; but you and I, 
who are far from being wise, must not become entangled in 
so violent and exciting a business, which enslaves us to 
another and makes us contemptible to ourselves.’ He 
spoke truth, that a soul is not to be trusted that has not the 
strength to withstand the attack of a thing that comes 
so suddenly, and that is not able practically to disprove the 
saying of Agesilaus ‘ that wisdom and love cannot go 
abreast 

True, it is a vain pastime, unbecoming, shameful and 
unlawful ; but, conducted in this fashion, I regard it as 
salubrious, proper to enliven a dull body and soul. And, as a 
physician I would prescribe it for a man of my temperament 
and condition as readily as any other remedy, to stir him 
up and keep him robust till weU on in years, and to ward 
oS the attacks of senility. Whilst we are yet but in the 
suburbs and the pulse stUl beats ; 

Whilst hair is yet but grey, and age still stands upright, 

While yet remain some threads for Lachesis to spin, 

While on my feet I walk: and need no staff to help, (JuvEKAn.) 

we need to be solicited and tickled by some such biting 
excitation as this. See what youth, vigour and sprightli- 
ness it put into the wise Anacreon. And Socrates, when 
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older than I now am, said, speaking of a girl he fell in love 
with, ‘ With her shoulder touching mine, and my head near 
to hers, as we were looking together into a book, I suddenly 
felt a pricking in the shoulder, if you will believe me, like 
the bite of an insect ; and for more than five days it tingled, 
and through my heart ran a continual itching pain/ What 1 
a touch, and that an accidental one, and of a shoulder, 
disturb and kindle a soul cooled and weakened by age, and 
of all human souls the most chastened 1 Wliy not, in 
heaven’s name ? Socrates was a man, and desired neither 
to be nor seem anything else. 

Philosophy does not strive against natural pleasures, as 
long as due measure be observed ; she preaches moderation, 
not flight. Her power of resistance is used against exotic 
and bastard pleasures. She says that bodily desires must 
not he heightened by the mind, and wittily warns us not to 
try to excite hunger by surfeiting, not to stufi instead of 
merely filling the belly ; to avoid all. enjoyment that may 
bring us to want, and all food and drink that makes us 
thirsty and hungry. 

So in the service of love she bids us to choose an object 
that simply satisfies the body’s need, that does not stir the 
soul, which must not look to its own satisfaction, but should 
simply follow and assist the body. 

But am I not right in thinking that these precepts, which 
by the way are in my opinion a little too rigorous, concern 
a body that is equal to its functions ; and that when a body 
is in a low condition, like a disordered stomach, it is excus- 
able to warm and sustain it artificially, and by means of the 
imagination to restore the appetite and cheerfulnm which 
it loses when left to itself ? 

May we not say that there is nothing in us, during this 
earthly imprisonment, that is purely either corporeal or 
spiritual ; that we wrongfully tear a living man to pieces, 
and that it seems hut reasonable that we should look upon 
pleasure with at least the same favour as upon pain ? The 
latter (for example) was violent to the point of perfection 
in the souls of the Saints, by means of penitence ; the body 
naturally, by virtue of liieir allianee, shared the pain, and 
yet could have little share in the cause. And still they were 
not satisfied that it should simply follow and assist the ill- 
used soul ; they tormented the body itseM with atrocious 
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and appropriate tortures, in order that soul and body might 
vie together in plunging man into anguish, the more cruel, 
the more salutary. 

So in the case of bodily pleasures, is it not wrong to cool 
the soul with regard to them, and to say that she must be 
dragged to them as to some enforced and slavish obligation 
and necessity ? It is her part rather to cherish and promote 
them, to offer and invite herself to share them, since it is her 
office to rule. As it is also, I think, her part, in respect of 
her own pleasures, to breathe and instil into the body ail 
the feeling they are capable of arousing, and study to make 
them sweet and wholesome. For it is reasonable, as they 
say, that the body should not follow its appetites to the 
prejudice of the mind. 

But why is it not also right that the mind should not follow 
hers to the prejudice of the body ? 

I have no other passion to keep me in breath. What 
avarice, ambition, quarrels, lawsuits, do for other men who, 
like myseff, have no fixed occupation, love would do more 
beneficially. It would wake me up again, make me more 
sober, pleasing and careful of my person ; it would recom- 
pose my countenance and prevent the grimaces of old age, 
those ugly and pitiful grimaces, from spoiling it ; it would 
bring me back to wise and healthy studies, whereby I might 
become better loved and esteemed, driving from my mind 
its hopelessness in itself and its employment, and restoring 
it to itself ; it would divert me from a thousand trouble- 
some thoughts, a thousand melancholy humours, which 
idleness and the poor state of our health impose upon us 
at this age ; would warm up, at least in dreams, this blood 
that Nature forsakes, would raise the chin and stretch out 
a little the nerves and the vigour and the gaiety in the soul 
of this poor man who is moving full speed towards disin- 
tregration. 

But I know well that it is a blessing very hard to recover. 
Through failing strength and long experience our taste has 
become more delicate and fasti^ous. We demand more 
when we can bring less ; we are more anxious to choose 
when we least deserve to be accepted. Emowing ourselves 
for what we are, we are less confident and more distrustful 
of our powers ; nothing can make us sure of being loved, 
knowing our condition and theirs. 
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I am ashamed of being found in the midst of these green 
and exuberant young people, 

In whom undaunted vigour stands more jSxm 
Than saphng on the mountain-side. (Hoeace.) 

Why should we go and intrude our misery into that gay 
throng, 

That fervid youngsters may behold. 

With laughter loud and long, 

The hurnt-out torch into the ashes flung ? (Hobace.) 

They have strength and reason on their side ; let us give 
place to them ; we can only look on. 

And that germ of budding beauty will not be touched by 
such stiff old hands, nor won by mere material means. For, 
as the old philosopher replied to the man who jeered at him 
for being unable to win the good graces of a tender lass he 
was pursuing, * My friend, the hook will not bite in such 
fresh cheese.’ 

Now, it is an intercourse that needs reciprocity and 
mutual exchange. The other pleasures we receive may be 
acknowledged by returns of a different nature ; but this 
can only be paid for in the same kind of coin. Indeed in 
this pastime the pleasure I give tickles my imagination more 
agreeably than that which I feel. N ow there is no generosity 
in the man who can receive pleasure where he confers none ; 
it is a mean soul that would be beholden for everything, and 
is content to keep up relations with a person to whom he 
is a charge. There is no beauty, favour or intimacy so 
exquisite that a gentleman should desire it at that price. If 
they can he kind to us only out of pity, I would much rather 
not Hve, than live on alms. I would like to have the right 
to ask it of them in the way in which I heard them beg in 
Italy : Fate ben per voi ; ^ or after the manner of Cyras 
exhorting his troops : ‘ Who loves himself, follow me 1 ’ 

You may tell me to consort with persons in my own state, 
who, sharing the same fortune, will be more easy of access. 
0 foolish and insipid compromise 1 

I will not pluck the beard of lion dead. (Mabtial.) 

Xenophon makes it the ground of his objection and accu- 
sation against Menon, that in Ms amours he set to work on 
faded flowers. 


^ Charity, for the good of your soul. 
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I find more sensual pleasure in merely witnessing, or even 
in only imagining, the sweet and honest pairing of two fair 
young people, than in myself making a second in a pitiful 
and imperfect conjunction. I leave that fantastic appetite 
to the Emperor Galba, who preferred his meat when it was 
old and tough ; and to this poor wretch : 

0 that the Gods would grant me yet to see 
And kiss thy own dear self with changed locks. 

And clasp thy withered body to my arms ! ^ 

And among the chief disfigurements I count a forced and 
artificial beauty. Emonez, a young boy of Chios, thinking 
by pretty ornaments to acquire the beauty that Nature had 
denied him, appeared before the philosopher Archesilaus 
and asked him whether a wise man might fall in love. Yes, 
by heaven, he replied, as long as it is not with a dressed up 
and sophisticated beauty like yours.’ The confessed ugli- 
ness of old age is less old and less ugly, to my mind, than 
when it is painted and polished. 

Shall I say it ? Provided you do not seize me by the 
throat. Love, in my opinion, is not properly and naturally 
in season except in the age next to childhood : 

TTim should you, with dishevelled hair 
And that ambiguous face bring in 
Among a troop of pretty girls, 

He would deceive the subtlest there, 

So smooth, so rosy is his skin. (Hobace.) 

Nor beauty either. For while Homer extends it until the 
chin begins to be shaded, Plato himself remarked that that 
was rare. And the reason is notorious why the Sophist Bion 
so wittily called the downy hairs of adolescence Aristogeitons 
and Harmodians’,^ In manhood I think it already out of 
date ; not to speak of old age. 

E/uthless is Love, for past the withered oak 
He flies. (Hobace.) 

And Margaret, Queen of Navarre, being a woman, greatly 
extends the privileges of her sex, ordaining that thirty is 
the season for them to exchange the name of ‘ beautiful ’ 
for that of ' good 

^ Ovid, writing in exile to his wife at Borne. 

^ As Harmodins and Aristogeiton delivered their country from the 
tyrant, so the first signs of virility delivered the Greek youth from a per- 
secution of a dif erent kind. 
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The shorter the possession we grant Cupid over our lives, 
the better we are for it. Look at his bearing, and his boyish 
chin ! Who knows not how, in his school, all goes backward, 
against all rule ? Study, exercise, use, are the ways that 
lead to inefficiency ; there the novices are the teachers. 
Love knows no order (St. J erome) . Truly his conduct is much 
more charming when blended with heedlessness and irregu- 
larities ; mistakes and checks give point and grace to it. 
Provided it be eager and hungry, it matters little whether it 
be prudent. See how he goes reeling, tripping and wanton- 
ing ; you put him in the stocks when you guide him by art 
and discretion, and he is restrained in his divine freedom 
when put under those hirsute and callous hands. 

For the rest, I have often heard the ladies describing this 
intercourse as entirely spiritual, and disdaining to consider 
the part the senses play in it. Everything serves, and I may 
say that I have often observed that we pardon their in- 
tellectual shortcomings in consideration of their bodily 
charms ; but I have not yet observed any of them to be 
willing to favour intellectual beauty in us, however wise and 
mature, when joined to a body that shows the least signs of 
decay. Why does not one of them feel a desire to make 
that noble Socratic exchange of body for soul, purchasing a 
spiritual and philosophical generation and intelligence at 
the price of her thighs, the highest rate at which she can 
value them ? 

Plato, in his Laws, ordains that one who has performed 
a signal and useful exploit in war shall, as long as it is being 
waged, not be denied, however old or ill-favoured he may 
be, a kiss or any other amorous favour from any woman he 
may choose. Can that which he thinks so fair in considera- 
tion of mihtary worth not also be fair in consideration of 
some other kind of worth ? And why does not one of them 
seek to forestall her sisters and win the glory of so chaste a 
love ? I may well say chaste : 

A horse grown old, 
vSlow kindling unto love, in vain prolongs 
The fruitless task, and, to the encounter come, 

As fire in stubble blusters without strength, 

He rages idly. (Vieoil.) 

The vices that are confined to thought are not the worst. 
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To conclude tins remarkable commentary, which has 
slipped from me in a torrent of babble, a torrent sometimes 
impetuous and hurtful : 

Like the red apple, her lover’s secret gift, 

In the chaste bosom of the maiden fair. 

Where hidden it lies in tunic soft forgot ; 

Soon as she hears her mother’s step she starts ; 

Away it roUs, and conscious of her crime 
Her cheeks are steeped in red. (Catullus.) 

I say that male and female are cast in the same mould ; 
saving education and habits, the difference is not great. 
Plato, in his Republic, invites all mdiscriminately to share 
all studies, exercises, charges and occupations, in peace and 
war ; and the philosopher Antisthenes rejected all distinc- 
tion between their virtue and ours. It is much easier to 
accuse one sex than to excuse the other ; it is, in the words 
of the proverb, ' the poker oaUing the shovel black \ 


CHAPTER 6 
OF COACHES 

I T may very easily be verified that the great authors, when 
they write of causes, make use not only of those they 
think true, but also of those they do not believe in, provided 
there be some originality and beauty in them. They speak 
truly and usefuUy enough, if they speak judiciously. We 
cannot make sure of the master-cause ; we accumulate 
a number of them, to see if by chance it may not be found 
among them : 

There are besides some things 
Of which ’tis not enough one only cause 
To state— but rather several, whereof one 
WiU be the true. (Luoeetius.) 

Do you ask me whence comes that custom of saying ‘ God 
bless you ! ’ when a person sneezes ? We produce wind of 
three sorts. That which comes from below is too foul ; 
that which issues from the mouth brings with it some 
reproach of gluttony. The third is the sneeze, and because 
it comes from the head and is without offence we give it 
that civil greeting. Do not smile at this subtle distinction ; 
it is said to have been made by Aristotle. 
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I think I have read in Plutarch (who, of all writers I know, 
has best blended art with nature, and judgement with 
knowledge) that he gives as a reason for the heaving of the 
stomach in those who travel by sea, that it is caused by 
fear ; having first discovered some reason by which he 
proves that fear may produce some such efiect. I, who am 
very liable to sea-sickness, know very well that that is not 
the case with me ; and I Imow it, not by reasoning, but by 
necessary experience. Not to mention, what I have been 
told, that the same thing often happens to animals, and 
especially pigs, that have no idea of danger ; and the 
testimony of an acquaintance of mine, that, though very 
subject to it, on two or three occasions, being in a very 
stormy sea and very much afraid, the inclination to vomit 
passed away. So it happened to that ancient writer : I was 
too much upset to think of danger (Seneca). 

I have never had any fear on the water, nor indeed any- 
where else (and I have often enough had just cause to be 
afraid, if death be one), at least to such a degree as to be 
disturlDed or bewildered by it. 

Fear is sometimes due to want of judgement, as well as to 
want of courage. All the dangers I have seen, I have seen 
with open eyes, with free, sound, and entire sight ; besides, 
it needs courage to be afraid. Mme once stood me in good 
stead, compared with others, in conducting my flight in an 
orderly manner, since it was done, if not without fear, at 
least without alarm and dismay ; I was excited, but not 
stunned or distracted.^ 

Great souls go yet much further, and offer us a picture of 
flight not merely correct and steady, but proud. I will 
quote what Alcibiades relates of Socrates, his comrade in 
arms : ‘ I found him (he says), after the rout of our army, 
him and Lachez, among the last of the fugitives, and I was 
able to observe him at leisure and from a safe place, for 
I was mounted on a good horse, and he on foot, as we had 
been in the battle. I noted first how much presence of 
mind and determination he displayed when compared with 
Lachez, and then how boldly he marched, never exceeding 
his ordinary pace ; how firm and steady his glance when 

' Montaigne is here perhaps referring to the time when the plague was 
ravaging the district, and he found great difficulty in finding a refuge for 
his famuy. 
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observing and taking in the situation, looking now at one, 
now at another, friends and enemies, in such a way as to 
encourage the former and signify to the latter that he was 
the man to sell his blood and life very dearly to any who 
had a mind to take them. And so they got away ; for men 
like that are not readily attacked ; it is the terrified who 
are pursued.^ 

There we have the testimony of that great captain, and 
it teaches us, what we may learn any day by experience, 
that nothing is so likely to bring us into danger as a frantic 
eagerness to escape from it. Where there is less fear there is 
generally less danger (Livy), 

Our common people are wrong to say ' so-and-so fears 
death when they mean to say that he ponders over it 
and foresees it. Foresight is equally proper in all that 
concerns us, whether for good or iU. To consider and 
appreciate the danger is in some sort the reverse of being 
alarmed by it. 

I do not feel myself strong enough to withstand the force 
and impetuosity of that passion of fear, or of any other 
violent passion. If I were once vanquished and beaten 
down by it, I should never entirely recover. Whoever 
should make my soul lose her footing would never again set 
her upright. She probes and searches herself too deeply 
and too closely, and therefore would never allow the wound 
that has pierced her to close up and heal. It has been 
fortunate for me that no sickness has yet prostrated her. 
To every attack made upon me I stand up and defend 
myself in my corslet. So the first that should sweep me 
ofi my feet would leave me without resources. I have no 
second defence. Wherever the torrent should break my 
dike I should he defenceless and drowned without help. 

Epicurus says that the wise man can never pass into a 
contrary state. Eeadiug it backwards I rather agree with 
that sentence, and say, That he who has on.ce been a very 
fool, will never after be very wise. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and gives me 
passions in proportion to my means of resistance. Nature, 
having uncovered me on one side, has covered me on tho 
other : having disarmed me of strength, she has armed mo 
with insensibility and a moderate or dull power of appre- 
hension. 
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Now, I cannot bear for any length of time (and much less 
could I bear them in my younger days) either coach, or 
litter, or boat, and I hate any other conyeyance but on 
horseback, both in town, and country. But I can bear 
a litter less than a coach ; and for the same reason I can 
more easily bear a rough tossing on the water, which 
usually causes fear, than the motion we feel in calm weather. 
That slight concussion caused by the oars, that makes the 
craft shp from under us, somehow disturbs my head and 
stomach ; neither can I endure a tottering chair under me. 
When the sail or the current carries us along smoothly, or 
when we are towed, the even motion causes me no discom- 
fort whatever. It is an intermittent motion that upsets 
me, and more so when it is slow. I camiot exactly describe 
its effect. The doctors have recommended me to bind and 
compress the bowels with a towel, to remedy the discom- 
fort ; but I have not tried it, being accustomed to wrestle 
with my defects and overcome them by self-control. 

If my memory were sufficiently stored, I would not spare 
my time in telling here of the infinite variety that history 
offers of the use of coaches in the service of war, varying 
according to nations and according to the age ; of great 
effect, in my opinion, and very necessary, so that it is a 
wonder that we have lost all knowledge of them. I will 
only say this, that quite recently, in the time of our fathers, 
the Hungarians worked them to great advantage against 
the Turks ; each of them occupied by a targeteer and a 
musketeer, a number of muskets lying in a row, ready 
loaded, wholly protected by a fence of shields, like a 
galiot. These coaches formed the battle-front to the 
number of three thousand, and, after the cannon had 
played, they were made to advance, and the enemy had to 
swallow that volley before tasting the rest, which was no 
small advantage. Or they rushed them into the squadrons 
to break them and open a way ; besides the assistance they 
could derive from them by flanking in a ticklish place the 
troops marching into the field, or by hastily covering a 
camp and fortifying it. 

In my time a gentleman on one of our frontiers, who was 
unwieldy of body and unable to find a horse equal to his 
weight, having a feud, used to travel the country in a coach 
like those described above, and felt quite safe. But enough of 

N 3 
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these war-coaches. [As if their sloth had not been sufficiently 
notorious by better proofs,] the [last] kings of our first dynasty 
travelled the country in a cart drawn by four oxen. 

Mark Antony was the first who had himself drawn in 
Rome by lions harnessed to a chariot, with a female 
musician at his side. Heliogabalus did the same later, 
calling himself Cybele, mother of the gods ; he was also 
drawn by tigers in imitation of the god Bacchus, and on 
occasion had a pair of stags harnessed to his chariot ; and 
again, four hounds ; and again he was dragged in state by 
four young nude girls, he also being naked. The Emperor 
Firmus had his chariot drawn by ostriches of prodigious 
size, so that it seemed to fly rather than roll. 

The strangeness of these inventions has put this other 
idea into my head, That it is a kind of small-mindedness in 
a monarch, and a sign that he is not sufficiently sensible of 
his power, when he labours to enhance his importance, and 
show ofi by excessive expenditure. It might be excusable 
in a foreign country ; but among his own subjects, where 
he is all-powerful, he derives from his dignity the highest 
degree of honour he is able to reach. 

So it appears to me superfluous in a gentleman to dress 
with studied elegance in his own home. His household, 
his retinue, and his table are sufficient guarantee of his 
station. 

The advice that Isocrates gave to his king appears to me 
not unreasonable, ' That he may be sumptuous in furniture 
and utensils, since he spends on durable things that are 
handed on to his heirs ; but that he should avoid all 
extravagance on things that will presently drop out of use 
and memory.’ 

When I was a young fellow I was fond of dress, for want 
of other attractions ; and it sat well on me. There are 
some on whom fine clothes weep. 

We have wonderful tales of the frugality of our kings in 
regard to their person and their gifts, kings great in renown, 
in valour and fortune, 

Demosthenes fought tooth and nail against the law of his 
city which allotted public money to be spent on ostentatious 
games and feasts ; he thought the greatness of the city 
should show itself in the number of well equipped ships 
and good, well furnished armies. And Theophrastus was 
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rightly condemned for setting up a contrary opinion, in his 
book on Eiches, and maintaining that an expenditure of 
that kind was the true fruit of opulence. ' Those are 
pleasures, says Aristotle, that only appeal to the meanest 
of the people, and vanish from memory as soon as they have 
been satiated with them. No serious and sensible man can 
value them.’ 

The expense would, it seems to me, be more royally as 
well as more justly, usefully and durably devoted to ports, 
harbours, fortifications, and walls ; to sumptuous buildings, 
churches, hospitals, colleges, the improvement of streets 
and roads, for which Pope Gregory the Thirteenth is held in 
praiseworthy memory in my time, and wherein our Queen 
Catherine might for many long years testify to her natural 
liberality and munificence, if her means were sufficient to 
satisfy her bent. 

Fortune has greatly spited me in interrupting the noble 
structure of the new bridge of our great city, and robbing 
me of the hope of seeing it in full use before I die. 

Moreover, to the subjects, spectators of these triumphs, 
it appears to be their own wealth that is displayed before 
them, and that they are feasted at their own expense. For 
the people are apt to suppose of kings, as we do of our 
servants, that they should make it their care to provide 
us in abundance with all that we need, but that for their 
part they should never lay hands on it. And therefore it 
was that the Emperor Galba, pleased with the performance 
of a musician whilst he was at supper, sent for his casket 
and gave him a handful of coins which he fished out of it, 
with these words, This is not out of the public purse, 
but my own.’ 

At all events, it most often happens that the people are 
right, and that their eyes are feasted on what should go to 
feed their bellies. 

Liberality itself is not in its right setting in the hands of 
a sovereign ; private individuals have more right to be 
liberal. For, precisely speaking, a king has nothing that is 
properly his own ; he owes even himself to others. 

Justice is administered, not in favour of him who ad- 
ministers it, but of him to whom it is administered. A 
superior is never appointed for his own benefit, but to 
benefit the inferior ; and a physician for the patient, not 
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for himself. All authority, as every art, has its end outside 
of itself ; no art is concerned with itself (Cicero). 

Wherefore the governors of young princes, who make it 
a point to instil into them this virtue of lavish generosity, 
and preach to them that they should be unable to deny 
anything, and to think nothing so well spent as what they 
give (an instruction that in my time I have heard highly 
commended), either look to their own profit rather than 
that of their master, or they do not quite realize to whom 
they are preaching. It is too easy a matter to inculcate 
liberality into one who has ample means to practise it at 
others* expense. And as the esteem in which he is held is 
proportioned, not to the measure of the gift, but to the 
measure of the means of him who bestows it, it comes to 
nothing in hands so powerful. They become prodigal before 
they are liberal. 

Therefore it is a virtue little to be recommended in com- 
parison with other royal virtues ; and it is the only one, 
as Dionysius the Tyrant said, that goes weU with tyranny 
itself. I would rather teach him this httle saying of the 
ancient labourer, To obtain a good crop, you must sow with 
the hand, not pour out of the sack (Plutarch). He must 
scatter the seed, not spill it ; and since he must give, or, 
more properly speaking, since he must pay and restore to 
so many people according to their deserts, he ought to be 
a fair and discreet dispenser. If the liberality of a prince 
is without measure and discrimination, I would rather he 
were a miser. 

Royal virtue seems to consist chiefly in Justice ; and, 
of aU the branches of justice, that best stamps a king which 
is accompanied by liberality. For this they have particu- 
larly taken into their own keeping, whilst every other kind 
of justice is generally administered through others. 

Extravagant liberality is a feeble means of acquhing 
goodwill ; for it alienates more people than it wins. The 
more you have formerly obliged, the fewer you will be able to 
oblige in the future. What greater folly is there than to disable 
yourself ever after from doing that which you delight in? 
(Cicero.) And if it is exercised without regard to merit, 
it shames him who receives, and is received ungraciously. 
Tyrants have been sacrificed to the hatred of the people by 
the hands of the very men they have unjustly advanced ; 
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for that kind of man thinks he will secure himseK in the 
possession of property received without being earned, by 
showing hatred and contempt for the man from whom he 
holds it. Thereby he rallies to the opinion and judgement 
of the majority. 

The subjects of a ruler who is lavish in gifts become 
lavish in asking ; they assess themselves, not according to 
reason, but to example. We have indeed often cause to 
blush for our impudence ; in justice we are overpaid when 
the reward equals our service, for do we owe nothing to 
our princes, by natural obligation ? If he bears^ our ex- 
penses, he does too much ; it is enough if he contributes to 
them. The surplus is called benefit, and cannot be exacted ; 
for the very name Liberality suggests Liberty. 

From our point of view, he has never done ; what we 
have received is no longer taken into account. We love 
only liberality to come ; wherefore the more a prince 
exhausts himself in giving, the poorer he grows in friends. 
How can he assuage desires that grow the more they are 
fulfilled ? He whose thoughts are bent on taking no longer 
t hinks of what he has taken. Nothing is so properly allied 
to greed as ingratitude. 

The example of Cyrus will not be amiss in this place, to 
serve the kings of our time as a touchstone to know whether 
their gifts are well or ill bestowed, and make them see how 
much more happily that Emperor invested them than they 
do ; whereby they are reduced to borrowing of unknown 
subjects, and rather of those they have wronged than those 
they have benefited, and receive aid that is gratuitous 
only in name. 

Croesus blamed him for his extravagance, and calculated 
what his treasure would amount to if he had been less open- 
handed. Cyrus desiced to justify his liberality, and sent 
dispatches in all directions, to the grandees of his State 
whom he had particularly advanced, begging each one to 
assist him with as much cash as he could afford, for an 
urgent necessity, and send him particulars. When all these 
notes were brought to him, he found that each of his 
friends had considered it insufficient to offer him no more 
than he had received through Cyrus’s munificence, but had 
added much more of what was his very own ; so that the 
total amounted to very much more than Croesus’ estimate 
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of what he would have saved by being less generous* 
Whereupon Cyrus said, ‘ I am not less in love with riches 
than other princes ; rather I am more careful of them. 
You see at how small a cost I have gained the inestimable 
treasure of so many friends ; and how much more trusty 
treasurers they are to me than any mercenary fellow, with- 
out obligation, without affection, would have been. And 
my fortune is better harboured than in chests, that would 
call down upon me the hatred, envy and contempt of other 
princes.’ 

The Emperors found some excuse for the superfluity of 
their public games and shows in the fact that their authority 
depended to some extent (at least in appearance) on the 
will of the Roman people, who had from time immemorial 
been accustomed to be flattered by extravagant spectacles 
of that description. But it was the private individuals who 
had kept up this custom of gratifying their fellow-citizens 
and friends, chiefly out of their own purse, by that great 
profusion and magnificence. It had quite a different 
flavour when it was the masters who came to imitate them. 
The transferring of property from its rightful owners to others 
who have no claim to it should not he regarded as liberality 
(Cicero). 

Philip taunted his son in a letter, for trying to purchase 
the goodwill of the Macedonians with gifts, in these words, 
* What, do you wish your subjects to regard you as their 
purse-bearer and not as their king ? Would you bribe 
them ? Bribe them with the benefits of your virtue, not 
with the benefits of your coffers.’ 

It was, however, a fine thing to transport and plant in 
the amphitheatre a great number of big trees with all their 
branches m full verdure, to represent a large and shady 
forest, disposed in fine symmetry, and on the first day to 
let loose into it a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, 
a thousand wild boars, and a thousand fallow deer, and 
leave them to be scrambled for by the people ; on the next 
day to have a hundred big lions, a hundred leopards, and 
three hundred bears butchered in their presence ; and for 
the third day to make three hundred pairs of gladiators 
fight to the bitter end, as did the Emperor Probus. 

It was also a fine thing to see those great amphitheatres 
faced with marble on the outside, adorned with statues and 
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ornaments, the interior glittering with many rich and rare 
gems : 

The circle here behold with gems inlaid. 

The porches all in gold ! (C^PHXJBmus.) 

all the sides of this vast space filled and environed, from 
top to bottom, with three or fourscore tiers of seats, also 
of marble, covered with cushions : 

‘ Out you go, for very shame, he says ; 

These cushioned seats are only for the Knights 

Who pay the lawful tax ’ ; (Juvenal.) 

where a hundred thousand people could dispose themselves 
and sit in comfort. 

The arena, where the shows took place, would be in the 
first place artificially opened and split into chasms, repre- 
senting caves that vomited forth the animals intended for 
the spectacle ; then, secondly, it would be flooded with 
a deep sea, wherein swam store of marine monsters, and 
laden with armed vessels, to represent a naval battle ; and 
thirdly, dried and levelled again for the combat of the 
gladiators ; and for the fourth show, strewn with vermilion 
and storax instead of sand, arranged for a ceremonial 
banquet for all that endless number of people ; the last act 
of a single day. 

How oft have we beheld the floor sink in, 

When from the open chasm’ there emerged 
Wild beasts ; and from the same retreat there grew 
Forests of trees with gold and saffron bark. 

And sylvan monsters not alone we saw. 

But seals and bears locked in a deadly strife ; 

And, though no horse, yet horse-like is he named, 

The huge and shapeless hippopotamus. (Oalphurnius.) 

Sometimes they created a high mountain covered with 
fruit and other trees in full leaf, from the summit of which 
gushed a rivulet, as from the mouth of a living spring. At 
other times they sailed on it a big ship, which opened up 
and came to pieces of itself, and, after vomiting from its 
belly four or five hundred fighting beasts, closed up again 
and vanished without assistance. Again from the floor of 
the place they caused springs and spurts of water to shoot 
up into the air, and, at that immense height, sprinkled and 
perfumed the great multitude. 
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To shelter themselves from harm by mclement weather, 
they stretched over that immense space awnings made of 
purple and worked with the needle, or of silk of one colour 
or another, which were drawn back or forward in a moment, 
as they had a mind : 

The awnings, though the sun doth scorch the skin. 

Are, when Hermogenes appears, drawn in.^ 

The nets too which were hung before the spectators to 
protect them from the violence of the animals that were 
let loose, were worked in gold : 

The woven nets refulgent are with gold. (Calphubnius.) 

If there is anything excusable in these extravagances, 
it is that the inventiveness and the novelty excite our 
wonder, more than the expense. 

Even in those vanities we discover how fertile those ages 
were in wits differing from those of our time. It is with this 
kind of fertility as with all other productions of Nature. 
That is not to say that she exhausted all her resources in 
those times. We do not move forwards ; we rather prowl 
about, turning this way and that. We retrace our steps. 
I fear that our knowledge is deficient in all directions ; we 
do not see very far ahead, nor very far behind us. ^ It 
embraces little and is shortlived ; short in extent of time 
and extent of matter : 

For many have lived who were valiant in light, 

[Before Agamemnon ; but all have gone down, 

Unwept and unknown, in the darkness of night, 

For lack of a poet to hymn their renown. (Hoeacb.) 

Long, long before the Theban war, and Troy 
And its sad fall, were there not other bards 
To sing of those old days ? (Lxtcebtius.) 

And Solon’s account, which he had from the Egyptian 
priests, of the long life of their State, and their manner of 
learning and recording the history of other countries, is not, 
I think, a testimony to be despised in this connexion. 
If we could view that unbounded extent of s^ace and time into 
which the mind^ ^plunging and spreading itself, travels so far 
and wide that it can find no end, no extremity to arrest its 

^ From an epigram of Martial, Hermogenes was a notorious thief and 
picker-up of unconsidered trifles, as handkerchiefs, table-cloths, awnings. 
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course, we should, in that immensity, discover an endless 
number of forms (Cicero). 

Even if all that has been handed down and reported to 
us concerning the past, until our own time, were true and 
known to some person, it would be less than nothing com- 
pared with what is unknown. And of this same image of 
the world which glides along while we live upon it, how 
limited and contemptible is the knowledge even of the most 
curious ! Not only of particular events, which by chance 
often become exemplary and important, but of the con- 
dition of great governments and nations, a hundred times 
as many escape us as come to our knowledge. We raise 
our hands in admiration over the miracle of our invention 
of artillery and our printing-press ; other men, at the other 
end of the world, in China, used them a thousand years 
before us. If we saw as much of the world as we do not see, 
we should perceive, as may well be believed, a perpetual 
multiplication and vicissitude of forms. 

There is nothing single and uncommon as regards Nature, 
but there is indeed with regard to our knowledge, which 
is a poor foundation for our rules, and is apt to give us 
a very wrong idea of things. As vainly as we now conclude 
the decline and decrepitude of the world, from arguments 
based on our own weakness and decay : 

This age is broken down, the earth outworn ; (Luceetius.) 

so vainly did that poet argue its birth and youth from the 
vigour he saw in the minds of his time, abounding in 
novelties and inventions in the different arts : 

The truth I think is this ; 

The universe is new, quite fresh the world, 

Nor long ago begun. Why, there are arts 
Which even now receive the final touch, 

Even now advance ; how much is now being learned 
Of ships ! (Luceetius.) 

Our world has of late discovered another (and who will 
warrant us that it is the last of its brothers, since the 
Demons, the Sibyls, and we moderns had been hitherto 
ignorant of this one), no less big and full-limbed than him- 
self, yet so fresh and infantile that he is still being taught 
his ABC. It is not fifty years since he knew neither letters, 
nor weights and measures, nor clothes, nor corn, nor vines. 
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He was still quite naked at the breast, and lived only on 
what his nursing mother provided. 

If we are right in our conclusions with regard to the end 
of the world, and this poet is right with regard to the youth 
of his own age, this other world will be only co m ing into 
the light as we are leaving it. The universe will fall into 
paralysis ; one limb will be shrunken, the other in full 
vigour. 

I very much fear that we shall have greatly hastened the 
decline and downfall of the latter by our contact ; and 
that we shall have made him pay us very dearly for our 
ideas and our arts. It was an infant world, and yet we 
have not whipped it and subjected it to our discipline, with 
all our advantages in valour and natural strength ; nor 
have we won it over by our justice and goodness, nor 
subdued it by our magnanimity. Most of their repKes in 
our dealings with them are witness that they were by no 
means behind us in native clearness of wit and pertinence. 

The astounding magnificence of their cities, Cuzco and 
Mexico, and among many other like things, that King^s 
garden where all the trees, fruits, and all the herbs were 
exquisitely formed in gold, of the same size and so arranged 
as in an ordinary garden, as well as, in his cabinet, aU the 
animals that are native to his states and in his seas ; and 
th^ beauty of their workmanship in jewellery, feathers, 
cotton, and pamting, prove that neither did they yield to 
us in industry. But with regard to their piety, observance 
of the laws, goodness, liberaKty, loyalty, and openness, it 
served us well that we had not as much as they ; by this 
advantage over us they lost, sold, and betrayed themselves. 

In respect of hardihood and courage, of firmness, stead- 
fastness, fortitude in bearing pain and hunger and death, 
I should not fear to oppose the examples I could find 
amongst them to the most famous examples in ancient 
times that we find recorded in our hither world. For, take 
away from their conquerors the tricks and artifices which 
they practised to deceive them, and the natural amazement 
of those people on seeing the so unexpected arrival of men 
with beards, differing from them in language, religion, 
shape and countenance, from so remote a region of the 
world, where they had never imagiaed that there could be 
any inhabitants, mounted on big, strange monsters, opposed 
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to men who had never seen, not only a horse, hut any 
animal whatever trained to carry and support a man or 
any other burden ; provided with a hard and shining skin 
and a sharp and glittering weapon against men who, for 
the marvel of a shining mirror or a knife would barter great 
wealth of gold and pearls, and who had neither the know- 
ledge nor the material with which, even with time at their 
disposal, they could pierce our steel ; add the thunder and 
lightning of our cannon and musketry, enough to disturb 
even Caesar, if he had been surprised with so little experience 
and at that hour, against people who were naked, except 
where they had risen to the invention of some sort of 
cotton tissue, with no other arms, at the most, but bows, 
stones, staves, and wooden bucklers, people taken at a dis- 
advantage, under colour of friendship and good faith, by 
curiosity to see strange and unknown things. Place to the 
account of the conquerors, I say, all this superiority, and 
you will deprive them of all credit for so many victories. 

When I look upon the indomitable ardour with which so 
many thousands of men, women, and children so often 
came forward and plunged into inevitable dangers, in 
defence of their gods and their liberty, their noble stub- 
bornness in suffering every extreme hardship and even 
death, rather than submit to the dominion of those who 
had so shamefully deceived them ; some of them, after 
being captured, choosing to waste away with hunger and 
fasting rather than accept food at the hands of their enemies 
who had been so basely victorious ; I can foresee that if 
any one had attacked them on equal terms in respect of 
arms, experience, and numbers, it would have been as 
hazardous, or more hazardous, a war than any we know of. 

Why did not so noble a conquest fall to the lot of Alex- 
ander, or the ancient Greeks and Romans ; why did not 
this great change and transformation of so many empires 
and nations fall into hands that would have gently refined 
and cleared aWay all that was barbarous in them, and 
fostered and propagated the good seeds that Nature had 
there produced ; not only mingling with the cultivation of 
their lands and the adorning of their cities the arts of our 
hemisphere, so far as might have been necessary, but also 
blending the Greek and Roman virtues with those of the 
natives of that continent ? 
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What a compensation it would have been, and what an 
improvement for the whole of this earthly globe, if the first 
examples of our conduct ofiered to those people had called 
them to the admiration and imitation of virtue, and estab- 
lished between them and us a brotherly fellowship and 
understanding I How easy it would have been to turn to 
profit minds so fresh, so hungry to learn, which had, for 
the most part, naturally made so good a beginning ! 

On the contrary, we took advantage of their ignorance 
and inexperience, to bend them more easily to treachery, 
luxury, avarice, and to every kind of inhumanity and 
cruelty, by the pattern and example of our manners. Who 
ever set so high a value on the utility of trade and com- 
merce ? So many cities razed to the ground, so many 
nations exterminated, so many millions of people put to the 
edge of the sword, and the richest and most beautiful part 
of the earth turned upside down, for a traffic in pearls and 
pepper 1 Wretched machine-made victories ! Never did 
ambition, never did national enmities impel men one 
against the other to such horrible acts of hostility and such 
miserable calamities. 

Certain Spaniards, coasting the sea in search of their 
mines, put to shore in a, pleasant and fertile region, thickly 
peopM,and made their usual professions to the inhabitants : 
‘ That they were peaceable men, come from distant co^m- 
tries by sea, sent on behalf of the King of Castile, tlie 
greatest Prince on the habitable globe, to whom the Pope, 
representing God on earth, had given the lordship over all 
the Indies. That if they would be tributary to him, they 
should be treated very kindly.’ They demanded of them 
provisions for their sustenance, and some gold to use in 
some medicine or other. They besides expounded to them 
their belief in one God, and the truth of our religion, which 
they advised them to accept ; to this they added a few 
threats. 

The reply was as follows : " That, as to being peaceable, 
if that was so they did not look like it. As to their King, 
since he begged he must be needy and indigent, and the 
man who parcelled out things in that way must be fond of 
broils, to go and give to another person what did not 
belong to him, and set him by the ears with the ancient 
possessors. With regard to provisions, they would supply 
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them ; of gold they had little, and it was a thing they 
valued not at all, since it was of no use to them in their 
daily life, their only care being to pass it happily and 
pleasantly. They might, however, boldly take all they 
could find, except what was used in the service of their 
Gods. As to the one God, what they had said pleased them 
well ; but they had no wish to change their religion, which 
had so long served them so well ; and they were not 
accustomed to take counsel but of their friends and acquain- 
tances. 

‘ As to their threats, it was a sign of want of judgement to 
go threatening those with whose nature and means they 
were unacquainted. So let them make all speed to quit 
their territory, for they were not wont to take m good part 
the professions and civilities of armed and strange men ; 
if not, they would treat them as they had treated these 
others,’ showing them the heads of some men executed 
around their city. 

There we have an example of the babbling of these 
children. But so it is, neither here nor in several other 
places where they did not find the merchandise they were 
in search of, did the Spaniards make any stay or attempt 
any violence, in spite of any other advantages they found 
there ; witness my Cannibals. 

Of the two most powerful monarchs of that hemisphere, 
and perhaps of this, kings of so many kings, the last they 
drove out, the Kong of Peru, having been taken in a battle, 
and put to so excessive a ransom that it surpasses all belief, 
and this having been faithfully paid, and he having in nego- 
tiation shown signs of a frank, liberal and midaunted spirit, 
and a clear and logical mind, the desire seized the victors, 
after extorting a million three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand five hundredweight of gold, besides silver and other 
things that amounted to no less, so that their horses never 
went but shod with solid gold, to discover besides, by any 
treacherous means they could think of, what the remainder 
of this King’s treasures might come to, and freely to take 
possession of what he had in reserve. They set up a false 
accusation and false proofs that he was plotting to raise an 
insurrection in his provinces to set him free. Whereupon, 
in a delightful judgement pronounced by the very men who 
had contrived this treachery, he was condemned to be 
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publicly hanged and strangled, after making hirn buy off 
the torment of being burned alive, by the baptism they 
gave blm at the moment of execution. A dreadftd and 
unprecedented crime, which he, however, suffered without 
betraying himself either by look or word, with truly royal 
demeanour and gravity ! And then to soothe the people, 
alarmed and bewildered by such strange doings, they 
counterfeited great sorrow at his death, and appointed him 
a sumptuous funeral. 

The other, the King of Mexico, after a prolonged defence ot 
his beleaguered city, during which he showed what endurance 
and perseverance are capable of, if ever prince or nation did 
so, had the misfortune to fall alive into his enemies^ hands, 
it being stipulated that he should be treated as a King (nor 
did he in his captivity exhibit anything unworthy of that 
title) . When, after this victory, they did not find all the gold 
they had promised themselves, after turning up and ran- 
sacking everything, they set about to obtain information, 
by inflicting the most cruel tortures they could think of upon 
the prisoners in their power. But, having got nothing out of 
these, and finding that the courage of the victims was stronger 
than their torments, they became at last so enraged that, 
against their given word and every human right, they con- 
demned the King himself and one of the chief lords of his 
court to be put to the torture in each other’s presence. 

This lord, finfling himself overcome with the pain, sur- 
rounded by red-hot braziers, at last turned piteous eyes 
towards his master, as if to ask his pardon for not being 
able to endure it. The King, proudly and sternly fixing 
his eyes upon him, to reprove his cowardice and pusil- 
lanimity, spoke only these words, with rude and firm voice, 
‘ Do you think that I am in a bath ; do you think that I 
am more comfortable than you ? ’ The other immediately 
succumbed to his anguish, and died on the spot. The Bang, 
half roasted, was carried from thence, not out of pity (for 
what pity ever touched the soul of a man who, for the 
dubious revealing of some gold vessel to be pillaged, had 
a man grilled before his eyes, not to speak of a King so 
great in fortune and merit), but because his fortitude made 
their cruelty more and more shameful. They hanged him 
afterwards, for having bravely attempted to deliver himself 
by force of arms from so long a captivity and subjection ; 
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and he ended his life in a manner worthy of a great-souled 
Prince. 

On another occasion they made a fire in which they 
burned alive, at one time, four hundred and sixty men ; 
the four hundred being of the common people, the sixty 
being the principal lords of the province, mere prisoners 
of war. 

We have the accounts of these atrocities from themselves ; 
for they not only admit them, but they boast of them and 
preach them abroad. Can it be for a testimony of their 
justice, or zeal for there religion ? Truly those are ways 
and means too contrary and hostile to so sacred a purpose. 
If it was their purpose to spread our faith, they should 
have considered that it does not spread by possession of 
territory but by possession of men, and they should have 
been more than satisfied with the murders that war’s 
necessity brings with it, without adding an indiscriminate 
butchery, as of so many wild beasts, and as universal as fire 
and sword could attain to ; since they purposely kept alive 
only so many as they meant to make miserable slaves of, 
for the working and service of their mines. 

So far did they exceed that many of the captains were 
punished with death on the scene of their conquests by 
command of the Kings of Castile, who were justifiably 
shocked by their horrible crimes ; and almost all of them 
were hated and despised. God justly rewarded them by 
allowing those great spoils to be swallowed up by the sea in 
transit, or by the intestine wars in which they devoured 
one another ; and the most part of the men buried one 
another on the scene of their crimes, without enjoying any 
fruits of their victory. 

With regard to the fact that the revenue, even in the 
hands of a thrifty and prudent King,^ answers so little to 
the expectations given of it to his predecessors, and to that 
abounding wealth which they originally came across on 
landing in that new world (for, although they obtain a great 
deal from thence, we can see that it is nothing compared 
with what they should expect), the reason is that the use 
of money was quite unknown, and that their gold was 
consequently all collected together, since it was of no use 
except for show and ostentation, as if it were a piece of 
^ Pbilip II, who was then ruling in Spain. 
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furmtnre preserved from fatter to son by many powerful 
kings, who were ever draining their mines for creating that 
vast heap of vessels and statues to adorn their palaces and 
temples. Whereas our gold is all in circulation and trade. 
We cut it up small and adulterate it in a thousand ways, 
then we scatter and disperse it. 

Imagine our Kings accumulating in that way all the gold 
they could lay hands on during several centuries, and 
keeping it idle 1 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Mexico were somewhat 
more civilized and artistic than the other nations of that 
continent. They too believed, with us, that the world was 
nearing its end, and accepted as a sign of it the desolation 
we brought upon them. They beheved that the existence 
of the world was divided into five ages, and into the life of 
five consecutive suns, four of which had already run their 
time, and that the one that gave them light was the fifth. 
The first perished with all other creatures by a general 
inundation of water. The second by the heavens falling 
upon us and stifling every living thiog ; to which age 
they assigned the giants, whose bones they showed to 
the Spaniards, according to the proportions of which the 
stature of men amounted to twenty handbreadths. The 
third by fire, which burned and consumed all. The fourth 
by an agitation of air and wind which levelled even many 
mountains ; the human beings did not die therein, but were 
changed into baboons (what ideas will not human credulity 
accept in its imbecility !). After the death of this fourth 
sim the world was for twenty-five years in perpetual dark- 
ness, in the fifteenth of which a man and woman were 
created, who restored the human race. Ten years later, 
on a certain day of their calendar, the sun appeared newly 
created, and from that day begins the reckoning of their 
years. On the third day after its creation the old gods 
died ; the new ones have been born since, from day to day. 
In what manner they think this last sun is to perish my 
author did not learn. But their number of this fourth 
‘change coincides with that great conjunction of the stars 
which produced, some eight hundred years ago, according 
to the calculation of the astrologers, many great alterations 
and innovations in the world. 

With regard to the pomp and magnificence which led me 
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to this subject, neither Greece nor Rome nor Egypt has 
any work to compare, either in usefulness or difficulty or 
grandeur, with the road which is seen in Peru, levelled by 
the kings of the country, which connects the cities of 
Quito and Cuzco (three hundred leagues in length), straight, 
even, twenty-five paces wide, paved, enclosed on either 
side by fine, high walls, and running alongside, within the 
walls, two perennial streams of water, bordered with hand- 
some trees which they call Molly, When they met with 
rocks and mountains, they cut through and levelled them, 
and filled up the valleys with stone and chalk. At the end 
of each day’s journey there were fine palaces, furnished 
with provisions, clothes and arms, both for travellers and 
for the armies that had to pass that way. 

In calculating this work I have considered the difficulty 
of it, which is unusually formidable in that place. They 
built with stones no less than ten feet square, and had no 
other means of transporting them but the strength of their 
arms, to draw their loads ; they had not even the art of 
scaffolding, knowing no other cunning but to raise so much 
earth against the building as it gradually rose, and after- 
wards removing it. 

Let us return to our coaches. Instead of these or any 
other kind of vehicle, they had themselves carried by men, 
and on their shoulders. That last King of Peru, on the 
day when he was taken, was thus carried in the midst of 
his battle-army, seated in a gold sedan-chair, supported on 
golden shafts. As many of these carriers as they killed, 
to bring him to earth (for they wished to take him alive), 
so many others strove in emulation to take the place of the 
dead ; so that they could never bring him down, however 
many of his men they massacred, until a horseman seized 
him round the body and pulled him to the ground. 

CHAPTER 7 

OP THE DISADVANTAGE OF GREATNESS 

S INCE we cannot reach it, let us avenge ourselves by 
disparaging it. Yet to find defects in a thing is not 
absolutely to disparage it ; there are defects in all things, 
however beautiful and desirable. 

Greatness has as a rule this evident advantage, that it 
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can descend from its height when it pleases, and can well- 
nigh choose between either condition. For one does not 
fall from every height ; there are more from which one can 
descend without falling. 

It really seems to me that we think too highly of it, and 
that we also think too highly of the resolution of those men 
who, in our own experience or from hearsay, have despised 
it and laid it down of their own accord. Its advantages are 
not so essentially manifest that one may not refuse it without 
performing a miracle. 

I should think it needs great strength to hear adversity ; 
but in being content with a mediocre degree of fortune and 
avoiding greatness I can see nothing to make a stir about. 
That is a virtue to which I think I myself, who am but 
a noddy, could attain without a great effort. What effort 
can it need in those who also consider the glory attending 
such a refusal, wherein there may lurk more ambition even 
than in the desire for and enjoyment of greatness ; since 
ambition never better follows its own bent than along out- 
of-the-way and unused paths ? 

I urge on my heart to patience ; I rein it in to desire. 
I have as much to wish for as another, and allow my wishes 
as much freedom and indiscretion ; and yet it has never 
occurred to me to vrish for empire or royalty, nor for the 
eminence of those high and commanding fortunes. My aim 
lies not in that direction ; I love myself too well. When 
my thoughts are bent on growth, it is a humble growth, 
a restricted and mean-spirited growth, of a more personal 
nature, towards firmness, wisdom, health, beauty, and even 
wealth. But such renown, such mighty authority, crushes 
my imagination. And, quite contrary to that other, ^ 
I would perhaps rather see myself the second or third at 
Perigueux than the first ia Paris ; at least, without feigning, 
rather the third than the first in authority in Paris. I would 
neither wrangle, a wretched nobody, with a door-keeper, 
nor have a crowd of worshippers make roora for me. I am 

^ There is a story that as Caesar was crossing the Alps, he passed 
through a wretched barbarian town with veiy few inhabitants. When 
his companions humorously observed that they did not suppose there 
were any contests for honours in such a place, Caesar replied seriously, 

* I would rather be the first man here than the second in Rome.* — 
Plutarch, Life of Julius Caesar, 
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accustomed, both by lot and by inclination, to a middle 
station. And I have shown, in the conduct of my life and 
my undertakings, that I have rather avoided, than not, 
climbing beyond the degree of fortune at which God placed 
me at my birth. 

Everything that is constituted according to Nature is 
equally right and easy. 

My soul is so indolent that I do not measure good fortune 
by its height ; I measure it hy its facility. 

But if my heart is not big enough, it is proportionably 
open, and commands me b^oldly to publish its defects. 
Should any one ask me to compare the life of L. Thorius 
BalbuSj a gentleman, handsome, learned, healthy, intelligent, 
with a superfluity of all kinds of pleasures and oppor- 
tunities, leading a peaceful existence quite at his own dis- 
posal, his mind fully armed against death, superstition, 
grief, and other obstacles to human needs, ending his life in 
battle with sword in hand, in the defence of his country, 
on the one hand ; and on the other, the life of M. Begulus, 
so great and eminent that it is known to all men, and his 
admirable end : the one without a name and without 
honours, the other so exemplary and famous as to excite 
wonder, I should certainly speak of them as Cicero does, 
if I could speak as weU as he.^ 

But if I had to measure them by my standard, I should 
also say that the first is as much within my reach, and 
according to my desire, which agrees with my reach, as the 
second is far beyond it; that to the latter I can only 
attain by veneration ; the former I could easily attain in. 
practice. 

' Let us return to our temporal greatness, from which we 
started. 

I have a dislike for mastery, either active or passive. 
Otanez, one of the seven who had a claim to the throne of 
Persia, took a step which I could easily have taken : he 
renounced to his competitors his possible right to come to it 
by election or by lot, provided that he and his family might 
live in that empire free from all subjection and mastery, 

^ ‘You call this man happy ? As for me, I will not venture to name 
the man I prefer to him, virtue herself shall speak for me, and she will 
not hesitate to rank Marcus Regulus before this happy man of yours.’ — 
Cicero, De Fin, ii. 20. 
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saving that of the ancient laws, and could enjoy every 
freedom that was not prejudicial to these ; averse either to 
commanding or being commanded. 

The hardest and most difilcult trade in the world is, to 
my mind, to play the part of a King worthily. I can excuse 
more of their faults than people usually do, in consideration 
of the terrible weight of their burden, which confounds my 
reason. It is difficult to observe measure in a power so 
unmeasured. . . 

And yet, even in men of a less excellent nature, it is 
a singular incitement to virtue to be seated in a place 
where you can do no good action that is not recorded and 
placed to your account ; where the smallest good action 
affects so many people, and where your excellence, like that 
of a preacher, chiefly appeals to the people, no very exacting 
judges, easy to deceive and easily satisfied. 

There are few things on which we can pass a sincere 
judgement, because there are few things in which we have 
not, in one way or another, a particular interest. 

Superiors and inferiors, masters and subjects, are bound 
to be naturally envious of and hostile to one another ; they 
must be perpetually robbing one another. I trust neither, 
when the rights of the other party are in question. Let us 
leave the decision to Reason, who is inflexible and im- 
passive when we can get at her. 

Less than a month ago I was perusing two books written 
by Scotchmen, who were debating this subject. The 
democrat makes the King out to be in a worse plight than 
^ carter ; the monarchist lodges him a few fathoms above 
God in power and sovereignty. 

Now the disadvantage of greatness, which I have been led 
to discuss here by an event that has lately put me in mmd 
of it, lies iu this : There is perhaps nothing more pleasing 
in human intercourse than those trials of strength we mate 
against one another, in rivalry of honour and worth, 
whether in exercises of the body or those of the mind, in 
which those in supreme power can have no true share. 
Indeed it has often seemed to me that through over-much 
respect princes are in this regard treated contemptuously 
and insultingly. For what used to offend me mightily as 
a boy, namely that those who competed with me in bodily 
exercises refused to take me seriously, because they thought 
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I was not worth their exerting themselves for, is what we 
see every day happening to princes, since every one thinks 
himself unworthy to use his best efforts against them. If 
they are observed to have the least desire to gain the victory, 
there is no man who wiU not do his best to let them have it, 
and who will not rather betray his own honour than offend 
theirs ; he only exerts his strength so far as is necessary to 
save his reputation. 

What share can they have in the fray in which every one 
fights on their side ? They remind me of those Paladins of 
olden times who entered the tournaments and battles with 
enchanted bodies and weapons. 

Brisson, running a race against Alexander, only pretended 
and hung back ; Alexander scolded him for it, but he 
should have had him flogged. 

In this connexion Cameades used to say ' that the sons 
of kings learn nothing well except the management of 
horses ; since in every other exercise every man gives way 
to them and yields them the victory. But a horse, who is 
neither a courtier nor a flatterer, will throw the son of a 
king as soon as the son of a porter.’ 

Homer was constrained to consent to Venus, so sweet 
a saint and so frail, being wounded at the battle of Troy, 
to show her courage and daring, virtues which never fall 
to the share of those who are immune against danger. The 
gods are made to show anger, to fear and run away, to 
give way to jealousy, grief, and passion, in order to honour 
them with the virtues which, in human beings, are built up 
on these imperfections. 

He who does not share in the danger and difficulty can 
claim no interest in the honour and pleasure which attend 
dangerous actions. 

It is a pity when a man is so powerful that everything 
gives way to him. His fortune removes him too far from 
the society and company of his fellow men ; it plants him 
too far out of the way. That ease and facility, that needs 
no effort, in making everything bow to you is an enemy to 
every kind of pleasure. It is to slide, not to walk ; to sleep, 
not to live. Imagine a man accompanied by omnipotence, 
you engulf him ; he must entreat of you, as an alms, 
impediments and opposition ; his being and substance lie 
in indigence. 
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Their good qualities are dead and wasted ; for these are 
only felt by comparison, and they are disqualified from 
competing. They can little know true praise, being deafened 
with such perpetual and uniform approval. If they have 
to deal with the most stupid of their subjects, they have no 
means of gaining an advantage over him. If he says ‘ it is 
because he is my king he thinks he has given a sufficient 
reason for lending a helping hand to his own defeat. That 
royal quality stifles and consumes the other real and 
essential quahties ; they are drowned in royalty. And it 
leaves them nothing to recommend themselves by but those 
actions which directly concern and interest it, the duties 
of their charge. 

It is so much to be a king, that he only exists as such. 
That external light that surrounds him hides and steals 
Lityi from us ; our sight is broken and dissipated by it, being 
filled and arrested by this strong glare. 

The Senate allotted the prize of eloquence to Tiberius ; 
he refused it, judging that he could derive no honour from 
so unfree an award, even if it had been just. 

As we yield to them every advantage of honour, so we 
encourage and authorize their vices and defects, not only 
by approval, but even by imitation. Every one of Alex- 
ander’s followers carried his head on one side, as he did ; 
and the flatterers of Dionysius used to collide with one 
another in his presence, and kick and upset things at their 
feet, to make believe that they were as shortsighted as he. 
Even a rupture of the bowels has at times served as a recom- 
mendation to favour. I have known deafness to be affected. 
And Plutarch saw courtiers who repudiated their wives, 
although they loved them, because the master hated his. 

What is more, we have known lechery to be in fashion 
for that reason, and every kind of dissoluteness, as well as 
disloyalty, blasphemy, cruelty, nay heresy, superstition, 
irreligion, cowardice, and worse, if worse there can be. 
Their example was even more dangerous than that of the 
flatterers of Mthridates who, when their master was most 
anxious to be reputed a good physician, brought him their 
limbs to be slashed and cauterized ; for the others allowed 
their souls to be cauterized, a nobler and more delicate part. 

But to end where I began. When the Emperor Hadrian 
was disputing with the philosopher Favorinus about the 
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interpretation of some wrd, the latter soon yielded him the 
victory ; and to his friends who expostulated with him, he 
said, ‘ You cannot be serious ; would you not have a man 
be more learned than I who can command thirty legions ? " 

Augustus wrote some lines against Asinius Pollio. ' And 
I, said Pollio, will hold my tongue ; it is not wisdom to 
enter the links as a scribe with one who has the power to 
proscribe.’ And they were right ; for Dionysius, because 
he was no match for Phdoxenus in poetry and Plato in 
prose, condemned the one to the quarries, and sent the 
other to be sold for a slave in the island of Aegina, 


CHAPTER 8 

OP THE ART OF CONVERSING 

I T is a custom of our justice to condemn some as a warning 
to others. 

To condemn them because they have done wrong would 
be stupidity, as Plato says. For what is done cannot be 
undone. But they are condemned that they may not go 
wrong again in the same way, or that others may avoid 
following their example. 

We do not correct the man we hang ; we correct others 
through him. I do the same. My errors are sometimes 
natural and incorrigible ; but whereas honest men benefit 
the public by setting an example, I may perhaps benefit 
them by makmg them avoid my example : 

Look, boy, he’ Id say, at Albius’ son. 

Observe his sorry plight ; 

And Barrus, that poor beggar there ! 

Say, are they not a sight 

To warn a man from squandering his patrimonial means ? 

(Hoeaoe.) 

If I disclose and publish my imperfections, some will 
learn to fear them, The qualities I most value in myself 
derive more honour from my self-accusation than from my 
seif-commendation. That is why I so often fall back and 
dwell upon them. But when all is summed up, a man 
never speaks of himself without losing thereby. His self- 
accusations are always believed ; his self-praise disbelieved. 
There may be some who are constituted like me, who 
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leant more by avoiding the faults oJ^others than by imitating 
their example ; by flight than by following. That was the 
kin d of teaching that the elder Cato had in mind when he 
said that the wise have more to learn of fools, than fools 
of the wise ; and that ancient player on the lyre, of whom 
Pausanias tells us, that he used to make his pupils go to 
hear a bad performer who lived over the way, where they 
might learn to hate his discords and faulty phrasings. 

The horror of cruelty impels me more to clemency than 
any model of clemency could draw me on. A good rider 
does not improve my seat as well as an attorney or a 
Venetian on horseback ; and a bad style of speaking 
improves mine more than does a good one. 

Every day the foolish demeanour of another warns and 
admonishes me. That which irritates will aflect and arouse 
us more than that which pleases. These times are only 
good for reforming us backwards ; more by disagreement 
than by agreement ; more by difference than by similarity. 
Since I learn little by good examples, I make use of the bad, 
which give me daily lessons. I have tried to make myself 
as agreeable as I see others disagreeable ; as energetic as 
I see others feeble ; as mild as I see others fierce ; [as good 
as I see others wicked]. But I set up unattainable standards. 

In my opinion the most profitable and most natural 
exercise of our mind is conversation. To me it is a more 
agreeable occupation than any other in life ; and for that 
reason, if I were at this moment obliged to choose, I would 
sooner consent, I think, to lose my sight than my hearing or 
speech. The Athenians, and still more the Romans, held 
this practice in great honour in their Academies. To this 
day the Italians preserve some traces of it, and greatly to 
their benefit, as may be seen if we compare ourselves with 
them in intelligence. 

The study of books is a feeble and languid action which 
does not warm us, whilst conversation instructs and exer- 
cises us at the same time. If I converse with a man of 
strong mind and a stiff j ouster, he will press on my flanks, 
prick me to right and left ; his ideas wlU give an impetus 
to mine. Rivalry, vainglory, strife, stimulate me and lift 
me above myself. And agreement is an altogether tiresome 
element in conversation. 

As our mind is strengthened by communication with 
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vigorous and well regulated minds, it is not to be imagined 
how much it loses and deteriorates by continual intercourse 
and association with vulgar and feeble-minded people. 
There is no infection which spreads like that. I know well 
enough by experience how much a yard it costs. 

I love to discuss and dispute, but in a small company of 
men, and in private. For to exhibit oneself before great 
people, and to parade one’s wit and cackle in rivalry with 
others, is to my mind a trade very unbecoming a gentleman. 

Foolishness is an unfortunate quahty ; but to be unable 
to endure it, to be vexed at and worry over it, which is my 
case, is another kind of infirmity that is not much less 
tiresome than foolishness. And it is this that I am about 
to condemn in myself. 

I can enter into a conversation and debate with great 
freedom and ease, since opinions find in me a soil very hard 
to penetrate and strike deep roots. No propositions 
astonish me, no belief offends me, however much opposed 
to my own. No idea is so frivolous or so extravagant but 
it appears to me naturally produced by human wit. We 
others,^ who deny our judgement the right of deciding, look 
indulgently upon opinions differing from our own ; and if 
we do not lend credence, we readily lend an ear to them. 

When one scale of the balance is entirely empty, I let the 
other waver under the weight of some old woman’s super- 
stitious fancies. And it appears to me excusable if I accept 
an odd rather than an even number ; if I prefer a Thursday 
to a Friday ; if I would rather make a twelfth or a four- 
teenth than the thirteenth at table ; if, when I am travel- 
ling, I am more pleased to see a hare skirting than crossing 
my path ; and rather offer my left than my right foot to be 
booted first. 

All such idle fancies, which obtain credit around us, 
deserve at least a hearing. For me they weigh just more 
than nothing, but they do weigh. Vulgar and unfounded 
opinions are besides, as regards weight, other than nothing 
in nature. And one who will not yield so far may perhaps, 
whilst avoiding the error of superstition, fall into that of 
opinionativeness . 

Opinions then that are opposed to mine do not offend or 
estrange me ; they only arouse and exercise my mind. 

^ We Pyrrhonians. 

O 


II 
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We dislike correetion ; we should raeet it hali-way and 
welcome it, especially if it comes in the form of conversation 
and not of a school-lesson. At every contradiction we do 
not consider whether it be just, but by what means, fair or 
foul, we may get rid of it. Instead of extending our arms, 
we extend our claws to it. 

I could endure hard knocks from my friends : You are 
a fool ; you are dreaming ! ' Among gentlemen I like bold 
expressions of opinion, and to have them speak^ as they 
think. We must fortify and harden our ears against that 
delicate and ceremonious somd of words. I love a^ strong 
and manly fellowship and familiarity, a friendship that 
delights in the rudeness and vigour of its intercourse, as 
love does in bites and scratches that draw blood. 

It is not vigorous and generous enough if it is not quarrel- 
some ; if it is all civility and art ; if it fears a shock and 
walks in constraint. Fot th&tc be discussion without 
reprehension (Cicero). 

When a man opposes me he arouses my attention, not my 
anger ; I meet him half-way if he contradicts and corrects 
me. The cause of truth ought to be the cause common to 
both of us. What will he reply ? The passion of anger has 
already knocked his judgement on the head. Confusion 
has usurped the place of reason. 

It would be a boon if our disputes were decided by way 
of wager, and if there were a substantial mark of our losses, 
that we might keep them in mind ; and if my serving-man 
could say to me, ' Your ignorance and wilfuluess on twenty 
occasions last year cost you a hundred crowns.' 

I hail and welcome the truth, m whatever hand I find it ; 
I cheerfully surrender and tender my vanquished sword to 
her, as soon as I see her approach in the distance. 

And, as long as it does not come with too overbearing 
and schoolmasterly a mien, I encourage criticism of my 
writings ; and I have often altered them more from civility 
than because they were improved by it ; preferring, by 
readily giving way, to gratify and foster their freedom to 
admonish me ; yea, even at my own expense. 

And yet it is difficult to draw the men of my time into it ; 
they have not the courage to correct because they have 
not the courage to suffer correction, and always speak with 
dissimulation in presence of one another. I take so much 
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pleasure in being known and criticized that it is almost 
a matter of indiSerence to me which of the two forms it 
takes. My imagination so often contradicts and condemns 
itself that it is all one to me if another do it, chiefly in view 
of the fact that I allow his criticism only as much authority 
as I please. But I shall fall out with him who holds his 
head too high, as does one man I know, who thinks his 
advice is thrown away i£ it is not taken seriously, and takes 
it as an insult if you do not immediately follow it. 

That Socrates always welcomed with a smile the contra- 
dictions offered to his arguments was due, we might say, 
to his strength ; and that, the advantage beiug certain to 
fall to his side, he accepted them as occasions for fresh 
triumphs. But we may, on the other hand, observe that 
there is nothing that makes us so delicately sensitive to 
contradiction as the feeling we have of our adversary’s 
superiority, and his contempt of us ; and that, in reason, 
it is the part of the weaker rather to accept with a good 
grace the opposition which corrects and sets him right. 

In fact I seek the society of those who drub me rather 
than of those who fear me. It is a flat and harmful satis- 
faction to have to do with people who admire and give way 
to you. Antisthenes recommended his children ' never to 
regard with gratitude or favour the man who praised them 
I feel much prouder of the victory I gain over myself when, 
in the very heat of the combat, I make myseH give way 
to the force of my adversary’s argument, than I feel 
gratified by the victory I gain over him through his own 
weakness. 

In short, I accept and admit any kind of blow that is 
delivered according to the rules of- the game, however weak 
it may be ; but I am much too intolerant of those that are 
given irregularly. I care little about the matter, and all 
opinions are the same to me ; and I am pretty indifferent 
as to who wins. I can argue peaceably for a whole day, if 
the debate is carried on according to the rules. 

It is not so much force and subtlety that I expect, as 
order ; the order that we may see any day in the alterca- 
tions of shepherds and shop-boys, never with us. If they 
go wrong, it is in want of civility ; and so it is with us. 
But their turbulence and impatience never put them off 
their theme ; their argument keeps its course. If they 
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speak out of tkeir turn with.oiLt waiting for the other to 
finish, they at least understand one another. ^ 

To my mind a man answers only too well if he answers 
to the purpose. But when the discussion becomes confused 
and disorderly, I leave the subject to take care of itself, and, 
losing my temper and my head, I cling to the form ; I fall 
into a testy, spiteful, and overbearing style of debate, for 
which I have afterwards to blush. 

It is impossible to deal honestly with a fool ; not only 
my judgement but also my conscience is vitiated at the 
hands of so impetuous a master. 

Our wranglings ought to be forbidden and pumshable like 
other verbal crimes. How much vice they always stir and 
pile up, when ruled and governed by anger 1 We quarrel, 
first with the reasons, and then with the men. We learn to 
debate only that we may contradict ; and when every^ one 
contradicts and is contradicted, it follows that the frmt of 
debate is to suppress and nullify the truth. So Plato, in his 
Republic, forbids debates among fools and iU-bred people. 

What is the good of starting in quest of truth with one 
who has no pace and no walking-power to speak of ? 

We do no wrong to the subject when we leave it in order 
to Jfcd a better method of treating it ; I do not mean a 
scholastic method, a method according to the rules, but 
a natural method, carried out with a sound understanding. 

What will be the end of it all ? One will go East, the 
other West ; they drop the main point and lose sight of it 
among a crowd of incidental questions. After an hour’s 
storming they forget what they are after ; one shoots low, 
the other high, the other wide. One catches at a word and 
a simile. Another forgets his opponent’s point, so intent 
is he on steering his own course ; he can only think of 
following up his own reasons instead of yours. Another, 
finding he is weak in the back, is afraid and declines all 
argument ; at the very outset he mixes up and confuses 
the issues. Or, in the thick of the debate, he stops dead, 
holds his tongue and sulks, in spiteful ignorance, affecting 
a proud contempt, or a silly modesty in giving up the 
struggle. 

Provided that he gets in Ms blow, one man does not care 
how much he lays himself open. Another counts his words 
and weighs them as if they were so many reasons. Another 
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only takes advantage of his voice and Inng-power. Here 
we have one who sums up against himself, and another 
who deafens you with futile preambles and digressions. 
This one arms himself with downright insults, and seeks 
a Dutch quarrel to rid himseH of the society and conversa- 
tion of a wit who presses too hard upon him. This last can 
see nothiug in reason, but keeps you enclosed within the 
barriers of ids logical clauses and the formulas of his 
art. 

Now who will not begin to distrust the sciences and 
doubt if he can derive any substantial gain from them for 
the needs of life, when he considers the use we put them to ? 
Learning which cures nothing (Seneca). Who has ever 
gained any intelligence from Logic ? Where are her fine 
promises ? She teaches neither to live any better, nor to 
reason any more ^pertinently (Cicero). Do you hear any 
worse jumble in the cackle of herring- wives than in the 
public debates of the professors of Logic ? I would rather 
my son learned to speak in the taverns than in the talking 
schools. 

Take a Master of Arts,^ converse with him ; why does 
he not make us sensible of excelling in those arts, and 
captivate the ladies and ignoramuses like ourselves with 
admiration for the soHdity of his reasons and the beautiful 
arrangement of his matter ? Why can he not use his 
powers of persuasion and guide us at his pleasure ? Why 
is a man with aU his advantages in learning, and in con- 
ducting a debate, unable to fence without getting furiously 
angry and insulting his opponent ? Let him put away his 
hood and gown and his Latin, and cease to beat his quite 
raw and undigested Aristotle about our ears, and you will 
take him for one of us, or worse. 

When they become entangled and involved in the words 
with which they drive us into a comer, they remind me of 
a juggler ; their sleight of hand imposes upon and van- 
quishes our senses, but it does not by any means shake our 
belief. Leave out their legerdemain, and what they do is 
but commonplace and mean. They may be more learned 
than we, but they are none the less fools. 

I love and honour learning as much as those who possess 
it ; and, if rightly used, it is the noblest and most powerful 
^ i, e. a professor of tli© Humanities and Philosophy. 
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hiTiiaan acquisition. But in those (and there is an endless 
number of their kind) who make it the ground of their worth 
and excellence, who appeal from their understanding to 
their memory, covering under the shelter of others (Seneca), 
who are powerless without their book, I hate^ it, if I may 
venture to say so, a little more than I do stupidity. 

In my country, and in my time, learning often enough 
mends the purse, but rarely the souL If it lights upon a 
mind that is dull and heavy, like a crude and undigested 
mass it makes it duller and heavier, and chokes it up ; if 
upon an acute mind, it usually purifies, clarifies, and sub- 
tilizes it, even to exhaustion. It is a thing of almost in- 
different quality ; a very useful accessory in a naturally 
gifted mind, pernicious and harmful to another. Or rather 
it is a thing of very precious use, which is not to^ be pur- 
chased at a low price ; in some hands it is a sceptre, in others 
a fool’s bauble. 

But to proceed. What greater triumph can you expect 
than to teach your enemy that he is not your match ? 
When you gain the advantage by the substance of your 
argument, it is the truth that wins ; when you gain the 
advantage by your method of conducting it, it is you who 
win. 

I am of opinion that, in Plato and Xenophon, Socrates 
debates more for the sake of the debaters than for the sake 
of the debate, and more to teach Euthydemus and Prota- 
goras to know their own irrelevance than the irrelevance of 
their art. He lays hold of the first matter that comes to 
hand, as one who has a more useful purpose than to clear it 
up, namely, to clear up the minds he undertakes to direct 
and exercise. 

The excitement of the chase is properly our quarry. We 
are not to be pardoned if we carry it on badly or foolishly ; 
to fail to seize the prey is a different matter. For we are 
born to search after the truth ; to possess it belongs to a 
greater power. It is not, as Democritus said, hidden in the 
depths of chasms, hut rather raised to an infinite height in 
divine knowledge. 

The world is but a school of research. The question is 
not who shall hit the ring, but who shall run the best course. 
He can be as great a fool who speaks true, as he who speaks 
false ; for we are concerned with the manner, not the 
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matter, of speaking. It is my nature to regard tlie form as 
much as the substance, the advocate as much as the cause, 
as Alcibiades ordained that we should. 

And every day I spend time in dipping into authors with- 
out any care about their learning ; in searching their style, 
not their matter. Just as I eagerly seek the society of any 
man renowned for his intellectual qualities ; not that he 
may teach me, but that I may know him [and knowing him, 
imitate him, if he is worthy of it]. 

Any man may speak truthfully ; but to speak methodi- 
cally, with wisdom and talent, is given to few. So the 
errors that proceed from ignorance do not offend me ; it is 
the foppery of it. I have broken off several transactions 
which might have profited me, because of the impertinent 
protestations of those with whom I was transacting. 

I do not once in a year excite myself over the faults of 
those over whom I have authority ; but when they stupidly 
and obstinately persist in their brutish and asinine assertions, 
excuses and defences, we are every day ready to fly at each 
other’s throats. They neither understand what is said to 
them nor why, and reply accordingly ; it is enough to drive 
one to despair. 

My head only hurts when it comes into rough contact with 
another. And I can sooner put up with the vices of my men 
than their want of thought, their unreasonableness and 
stupidity. Let them do less, provided they are capable of 
doing. You live in hopes of warming up their willingness. 
But we cannot hope to get any good out of a log. 

But what if I take things otherwise than they are ? It 
may be so ; and therefore I condemn my intolerance and 
hold, firstly, that it is equally a blemish in one who is right 
and in one who is wrong. For it is always a sign of an 
arbitrary and sour nature to be unable to suffer any way 
of thinking differing from our own ; and besides, there can 
be no worse, no more obstinate and more eccentric fatuity 
than to be annoyed and exasperated by the fatuities of 
the world. For it irritates us chiefly with ourselves. And 
that philosopher ^ of olden times would never have lacked 
an occasion for shedding tears as long as he had himself to 
look at. 

Miso, one of the Seven Sages, who was of a Timonian and 
' Heraclitus, called the ‘ weeping philosopher 
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Democritian ^ humour, being asked why he was laughing to 
himself, replied, ' Because I am laughmg to myself.’ 

How frequently I make remarks and replies every day 
that appear foolish to myself ; therefore how much more 
commonly and frequently they must appear so to others ! 
If I bite my lips over it, what must they do. 

In short, we must live among the living, and let the river 
flow under the bridge, without caring, or at least without 
being upset by it. 

True, but why can we meet a man with a crooked and 
deformed body without being moved, when we cannot bear 
to meet with an illogical mind without getting angry ? The 
hardness of the judge is here more to blame than the fault. 

Let us ever keep that saying of Plato on our lips : " If I 
find a thing unsound, is it not because I am myself un- 
sound ? Am I not myself at fault ? May not my observa- 
tions reflect upon myseh ? ’ A wise and divine refrain, 
which scourges the most common and universal error of 
mankind ! Not only the blame we cast at one another, but 
also our reasons and arguments and matters in dispute may 
usually be turned against us ; we wound ourselves with our 
own weapons. Of which antiquity has left me pregnant 
examples enough. This was cleverly said, and much to the 
purpose, by him who first thought of it : 

Every man’s ordure well 
To his own sense doth smell. ^ 

(Erasmus, slightly altered.) 

Our eyes can see nothing behind us. A hundred times a 
day we laugh at ourselves when we laugh at our neighbours ; 
and we detest in others the faults which are much more 
glaring in ourselves, and with marvellous impudence and 
thoughtlessness we express our astonishment at them. Only 
yesterday I had the opportunity to hear a man, an intelli- 
gent and well-maimered person, ridiculing with as much 
humour as aptness, the fatuity of another who pesters 
everybody with his pedigrees and his alliances, which are 
more than half imaginary (for they are most ready to pounce 
upon this silly subject whose quahty is most doubtful and 
least certain). And this man, if he had retired within him- 

^ The tumour of Timon of Athens, the Misanthrope, and Democritus, 
the Laughing Philosopher. 

* A good specimen of Florio’s doggerel rhymes. 
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self, would have seen that he was hardly less extravagant 
and tedious in publishing and extolling his wife’s family pre- 
rogatives. Oh, the meddlesome presumption with which the 
wife sees herself armed by the hands of her own husband ! 

If they understood Latin we might say to them : 

As if she were not mad enough already. 

You now provoke her to a greater madness. (Tbbexob.) 

I do not mean that no man should judge unless he himself 
be spotless, for then no man could judge ; not even if he 
were free from the same kind of blemish. But I do mean 
that our judgement, when laying blame on another who is 
in question, should not save us from self -judgement. It is 
a charitable oifice in one who cannot rid himself of a fault 
to endeavour none the less to rid another of it, in whom it 
may have taken less deep and stubborn root. 

Nor do I think it a proper answer to one who apprises me 
of a fault, to say that he also has it. What of that ? The 
warning is stOl true and useful. If our sense of smell were 
good, our ordure should stink the more in our nostrils 
because it is ours. And Socrates is of opinion that if a man 
and his son and a stranger were guilty of some violence and 
injustice, he should begin by offering himself to be con- 
demned by justice, and implore, for his purgation, the help 
of the executioner’s hand ; secondly for his son and in the 
last place for the stranger. If this precept strikes rather too 
high a note, he should at least present himself first for 
punishment to his own conscience. 

The senses are our first and proper judges, which perceive 
things only by external accidents ; and it is not to be 
wondered at if in all the parts of the service of our social 
life there is so perpetual and universal a mingling of cere- 
monious and superficial appearances ; so much so that there- 
in consists the best and most effective part of our regula- 
tions. It is, after aU, man with whom we have to do, whose 
condition is wonderfully corporeal. 

Let those who, in these latter years, have tried to estab- 
lish for us so contemplative and immaterial a practice of 
religion,^ not wonder if there are people who think that it 
would have melted and slipped through their fingers, if it 
bad not held together amongst us as a mark, title, and 

^ The Protestant Reformers. 

O 3 
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instrument of division and faction, more than by its own 
power. 

So in conversation the gravity, the gown, and the fortune 
of the speaker often gain credit for his empty and foolish 
remarks. It cannot be supposed that a gentleman so for^ 
midable and with such a following should not have inside 
biTn more than ordinary talents ; and that a man so arro- 
gant and supercilious, who has been trusted with so many 
offices and missions, is not more able than this other who 
salutes him from afar, and whom nobody will employ. Not 
only the words, but even the grimaces of these people are 
pondered and weighed, and every one labours to discover 
some fine and deep meaning in them. If they condescend 
to famihar talk, and if you do not approve and bow to every- 
thing they say, they will knock you down with the authority 
of their experience : they have heard this, they have seen 
that, they have done the other ; you are crushed with 
examples. I should be inclined to say to them that the 
result of a surgeon’s experience is not the history of his 
patients, and the recollection that he has cured four plague- 
stricken and three gouty people, unless from that experience 
he has been able to draw conclusions wherewith to form his 
judgement, and has given us reason to believe that he has 
become the wiser iu the practice of his profession. 

So in an instrumental concert we do not hear a lute, a 
spinet, and the flute ; we hear a general harmony, the effect 
of the blending of the whole band. 

If their travels and their experience in office have im- 
proved them, they should make it apparent in the product 
of their intelligence. It is not enough to sum up their 
experiences, they should weigh and sort them ; they should 
have digested and distilled them, in order to extract from 
them the reasons and conclusions they admit of. 

There were never so many historians. It is always good 
and profitable to give ear to them, for they keep us fully 
provided with good and commendable instruction from the 
store-house of their memory ; they assist us no doubt, for 
a great part, in the conduct of life. But that is not what we 
look for at present ; we seek to know if those tellers and 
gatherers are themselves commendable. 

I hate any kind of tyranny, whether of words or deeds. 
I commonly battle against those unreal surroundings that 
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delude our judgement through our senses ; and, when I keep 
a strict watch on those who have risen to any extraordinary 
eminence, I find that they are for the most part only men, 
like the rest of us : 

In those high places common sense 
Is rarely to be found. (Juvenal.) 

Perhaps in our estimation they appear smaller than they 
are, by reason of their attempting more and being more in 
evidence than others ; they are not equal to the burden 
they have taken on their shoulders. There must be more 
strength and power in the porter than in the load. He who 
has not f uUy tried his strength leaves you to guess if he has 
any power left, and if he has been tested to his utmost ; he 
who sinks under his burden, betrays his measure and the 
weakness of his shoulders. That is why we see so many 
incapables among the scholarly, outnumbering the capable. 
They might have made good husbandmen, good tradesmen, 
good artisans. Their natural powers were cut out to those 
proportions. 

Knowledge is a thing of great weight, and they sink under 
it. Their mental machine is not powerful nor manageable 
enough to spread out and distribute that noble and powerful 
matter, to use it and derive help from it. It can only dwell 
in a strong nature, and strong natures are very rare. And 
the weak, says Socrates, by their handling mar the dignity 
of philosophy. It appears not only useless but harmful 
when it is badly encased. See how they prejudice and undo 
themselves ! 

As when an ape, the counterfeit of man. 

By grinning schoolboy dressed in silken coat, 

Leaving his backside bare, is ushered in 
To amuse the dining guests ! (Claudian.) 

So too it is not enough for our rulers and administrators, 
who hold the world in their hands, to have no more than an 
ordinary intelligence, no more ability than we. They are 
very much below if they are not very much above us. As 
they promise more, so they owe more. 

And therefore their silence not only gives them an air of 
solemnity and gravity, but it is often profitable and econo- 
mical For Megabysus, visiting Apelles in his studio, stood 
a great while without speaking a word. Then he began to 
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deliver his opinion of the painter’s work, and received this 
rude snub, ‘ As long as you held your tongue, I thought you 
somebody out of the common, because of your chains and 
your fine clothes ; but now that I have heard you speak, 
there is not a boy in my workshop who does not despise 
you.’ Hir gorgeous attire, his elevated rank, were no excuse 
for being ignorant with a common ignorance, and for speak- 
ing impertinently of painting. He should have kept his 
external and presumptive abihties under a mask of silence. 

For how many foolish souls, in my time, has not a frigid 
and taciturn demeanour served as a mark of wisdom and 
capability ! 

Dignities, offices, are necessarily conferred more by for- 
tune than according to merit ; and we are often wrong 
when we blame the King for it. Rather is it a marvel that 
they are so successful, when they have so Uttle skill in it : 

A Prince’s virtue is his folk to know. (Martial.) 

For Nature has not given them eyes to take in so many 
people, to discern our pre-eminence and penetrate our 
bosoms, where lies the knowledge of our intentions and our 
greatest worth. They must sift us by conjecture and experi- 
ment, by family, wealth, learning, the voice of the people : 
very feeble testimonies. If any man could discover a means 
of judging and choosing men correctly and rationally, he 
would, by that act alone, establish a perfect form of govern- 
ment, 

‘ Yes, but he has conducted this great business with 
success.’ That is something, but it is not enough ; for this 
is a maxim which is rightly accepted : " That we must not 
judge the plan by the issue.’ 

The Carthaginians punished the badly -laid plans of their 
generals, although they were set right by a happy issue ; 
and the Roman people often refused a triumph for a great 
and very advantageous victory, because the conduct of the 
commander did not correspond with his good fortune. 

We may commonly observe, in the actions of this world, 
that Fortune, to apprise us of her power in all things, and 
because she takes a pleasure in confounding our presump- 
tion, being unable to make a blockhead wise, makes him 
successful, to spite the virtuous ; and she is fond of stepping 
in and favouring those actions in which she has done most 
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of the weaving. Hence we may see every day that the 
simplest of ns may successfully carry through an important 
affair, either public or private. And, as Siramnez the 
Persian replied to some one who wondered that his affairs 
should turn out so badly, seeing that he planned them so 
wisely : ' That he was sole master of his plans, but that of 
the success of his affairs Fortune was mistress ; ’ these may 
answer the same, but with a contrary bias. 

Most part of the things of this world work themselves out 
of their own accord : 

For the Fates will find a way. (Virgil.) 

The issue often justifies a very foolish conduct. Our 
intervention is little more than a routine, and most com- 
monly we consxdt custom and example rather than reason. 
Being once astonished at the greatness of some affair, and 
having learned from those who carried it through their 
motives and their proceedings, I found that their schemes 
were no more than commonplace. And the most common- 
place and time-worn are perhaps also the surest and most 
adapted to the purpose, in practice if not in appearance. 

What if the shallowest reasons are the most suitable ; the 
loosest, most commonplace and threadbare the best adapted 
for affairs ? For the king’s Council to maintain its authority, 
outsiders should not be allowed to join it, or to see further 
than the nearest barrier. It must command respect on 
trust and in the lump, if it would keep up its reputation. 

In my deliberations I outline the matter a little, and 
consider it cursorily in its first aspect ; the main and chief 
part of the business I usually entrust to heaven : 

All else unto the Gods I leave. (Horace.) 

Good and bad fortune are, in my opinion, two sovereign 
powers. It is folly to imagine that human wisdom can play 
the part of Fortune. And vain is his undertaking who has 
the presumption to embrace both causes and consequences, 
and to lead the progress of his affair by the hand ; especially 
vain in military deliberations. 

There was never more caution and circumspection in 
military matters than is observed at times in this country. 
Can it be that they are afraid of losing themselves on the 
way, and reserve themselves for the catastrophe of that 
drama ? I go further, and say that our wisdom itself and 
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our deKberation follow, for the most part, whither chance 
leads them. 

My will and my reason are stirred now by one breath, now 
by another ; and many of these moyements take place 
without my guidance. My reason is impelled and stirred by 
accidental causes varymg from day to day : 

The phases of their minds are changed ; their breasts 

ConceiTe emotions now far otherwise 

Than when the storm-wind drowe the scudding clouds. (Viegil.) 

If you will observe who are the most tofluential people in 
the cities, and who are most successful in business, you will 
usually find that they are the least talented. It has fallen 
to the*^ lot of women, of children and madmen, to rule great 
states eq[ually well with the most able princes ; and the 
gross-witted, according to Thucydides, are usually more 
successful than the clever. We attribute to their wisdom 
the results of their good fortune. 

He makes his way who uses Fortune right, 

And aU the world calls, ‘ What a clever man ! ’ (Plautus.) 

Wherefore I confidently say that in every way results are 
a poor testimony of our worth and ability. 

Now I was about to say that we have but to look at a man 
who has been raised to dignity. Although we knew him three 
days before as a man of very little account, there steals im- 
perceptibly into our minds a picture of greatness and excel- 
lence, and we are persuaded that, having grown in pomp and 
reputation, he has grown in merit. We estimate him, not 
according to his worth, but after the maimer of counters, 
according to the prerogative of his rank. Let his luck turn, 
let him faU again and mingle with the crowd, every one will 
ask with wonder what it was that lifted him to such a height. 

' Is this the man, they will say ; did he know no more 
about it when he was there ? Are princes so easily satis- 
fied ? We were in good hands, forsooth ! ’ 

That is a thing I have often seen in my time. Yea, and 
the mask of greatness they put on in stage-plays affects and 
deludes us to a certain degree. 

What I myself reverence in kings is the crowd of their 
reverers. All obeisance and submission is due to them 
except that of the understanding ; my reason is not trained 
to bow and bend, it is only my knees. 
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MelantMus, being asked what he thought of Dionysius’ 
tragedy, said, ‘ I did not see it, it was so obscured by words.’ 
So most of those who judge a great man’s speeches might 
say, ‘ I did not understand his meaning, his discourse was so 
obscured by solemnity, grandeur and majesty.’ 

Antisthenes one day advised the Athenians to order their 
asses to be used for field-labour, as well as their horses ; 
whereupon somebody replied that that animal was not born 
for such service. ‘ That does not matter, he replied ; your 
order will be sufficient, for the most ignorant and incapable 
man you appoint to a command in your wars, immediately 
and invariably becomes most worthy of it, just because you 
appoint him.’ 

Which comes very near the custom in so many nations 
of canonizing the King they have elected from among them- 
selves ; not satisfied with honouring, they must also worship 
him. The Mexicans, as soon as the ceremony of crowning 
their King is over, dare no more look him in the face ; nay, 
as if his royalty had raised him to the gods, with the oaths 
they make him take to maintain their religion, their laws, 
and their liberties, to be valiant, just, and mM, he also 
swears to make the sun run its course with its accustomed 
hght, to make the clouds drop their water at the proper 
seasons, to make the rivers flow in their channels, and cause 
the earth to bring forth all things necessary for his people. 

I auLopposed to this common way of treating them, and 
I am inclined rather to doubt a man’s ability when I see it 
attended by exalted fortune and the popular favour. We 
must be on our guard and think how much it means, when 
a man is able to speak at his own time, to choose his points, 
to interrupt the course of a discussion or to change it, with 
a magisterial authority, to defend himself against opposition 
of others by a motion of the head, by a smile or by silence, 
in the presence of an assembly trembling with reverence and 
respect. 

A man of prodigious fortune, putting in his word in a 
certain trifling discussion that was running its even course 
at his table, began with these very words, ' He can only be 
a liar or an ignoramus who says otherwise than, &;o.’ 
FoUow up this philosophical point with a dagger in your 
hand 1 

Here is another observation which I find very useful : 
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That in discussions and conversations, not all the sayings 
which we approve of should he immediately accepted. Most 
men are rich in borrowed excellence. It may very well 
happen that a man will make a good point, give a good 
answer, cite a good maxim and put it forth, without per- 
ceiving the force of it. 

(That a man does not possess all that he borrows may per- 
haps he verified in my case.) 

We must not always grant it, whatever truth or beauty it 
may contain. Either we must oppose it seriously, or retire 
under colour of not understanding it, to feel on all sides how 
it came into the head of the man who gave utterance to it. 
We may happen to run upon the point of his sword and 
assist Ms stroke, although we were out of his reach. 

Sometimes, when forced to it and hard pressed in the 
combat, I have employed a riposte that told beyond my 
intention and expectation. I only gave it by measure, and 
it was received by weight. Just as, when disputing with a 
strong man, I delight in meeting his conclusions half-way, 
relieving him of the trouble of explaining hi m self, and 
anticipating his idea whilst still unformed and nascent (the 
order and precision of his understanding warning and threat- 
ening me from afar) ; in the case of those others I do quite 
the contrary : I am obliged to understand and presume 
nothing but what they say. If they give their opinion in 
general terms, ' This is good, that is not good,’ and they 
happen to Mt the mark, see if it is not Fortune that hits it 
for them. Let them circumscribe and limit their judgements 
a little ; why it is so, how it is so. 

Those sweeping judgements which are so common are 
meaningless. They are like men who salute a whole crowd 
of people in the mass. Those who reaUy know them salute 
and take notice of them individually and by name. But it 
is a hazardous experiment. For I have observed, more 
often than every day, that a man with a poor intellectual 
foundation, trying to show off his cleverness when reading 
a book, by remarking upon some fine passage, will fix his 
admiration with so poor a choice, that instead of showing 
up the excellence of the author, he only betrays his own 
ignorance. 

After hearing a whole page of Virgil, it is safe to exclaim, 

' That is fine ! ’ In that way the artful save their faces. 
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But when you attempt to follow him hue by line, and, with 
positiye and discriminating judgement, to point out where 
a good author surpasses himseK, where he rises to sublime 
heights, weighing his words, phrases, ideas, one after the 
other, away with you ! We must consider not only what each 
one says^ but what he ihinhsy and why he thinks it (Cicero). 

Every day I hear stupid people saying things that are not 
stupid. 

They say ^ a good thing ; let us know how far they under- 
stand it ; let us see whereby they grasp it. We assist them 
when they use this fine maxim and that fine argument, which 
is none of theirs ; it is only in their keeping. They will have 
brought it out at a venture and diffidently ; it is we who 
give it value and credit. You lend them a hand. What is 
the good ? They do not thank you for it, and only become 
more foolish. Do not back them up, let them go ; they 
will handle this matter like people who are afraid of burning 
their fingers ; they dare not alter its setting and light, nor 
probe its meaning. Shake it ever so little, and it will escape 
them ; they will give it up to you, be it never so strong and 
beautiful. They are fine weapons, but they are ill-hafted. 

How often I have had this experience ! 

Now, if you happen to enlighten them and corroborate 
them, they will catch at it and forthwith rob you of the 
advantage of your interpretation : ' That is what I was 
about to say ; that was exactly my idea, and if I failed to 
make myseh so clear, it was only for want of words.’ Blow 
your hardest ! One must employ even cunning to correct 
this arrogant stupidity. 

Hegesias’ dogma, ' That we should neither hate nor con- 
demn, but instruct,’ is reasonable in other cases, but in this 
case it is unjust and inhuman to help and set him right who 
stands in no need of it, and is the worse for it. I like to leave 
them sticking in the mud and becoming more entangled 
than ever, and so deeply, if it is possible, that they will at 
last come to acknowledge their error. 

Stupidity and a confused mind are not to be cured by a 
word of admonition ; and we may fitly say of this kind of 
correction what Cyrus replied to one who urged him to 
harangue his army when on the point of entering into 

^ i.e. those who are ‘rich in. borrowed excellence’; see the last 
paragraph but six. 
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battle, ' That men are not suddenly made brave and warlike 
by a fine harangue, any more than a man immediately 
becomes a musician after hearing a good song/ It needs a 
preliminary apprenticeship, a long and continued education. 

This attention, this assiduity in correcting and instruct- 
ing, we owe to our families ; but to go preaching to the 
first passer-by, to be schoolmaster to the ignorance and 
stupidity of any chance person, is a thing I greatly grudge. 
I rarely do so even in private conversation with another ; 
and rather give up the whole thing than impart pedantic 
instruction to such backward people. I am naturally no more 
adapted to speak than to write for beginners. But when 
things are said in company or before others, however false 
and absurd they may appear to me, I never interfere either 
by word or sign. 

Moreover, nothing exasperates me so much in a stupid 
person as that he is more self-satisfied than any reasonable 
person can reasonably be. It is a pity that wisdom forbids 
you to be satisfied with yourseH and to trust your own 
judgement, and always dismisses you discontented and 
diffident ; whilst a bold opinionativeness always fills its 
possessors with delight and assurance. It is the most 
empty-headed who look at other men over their shoulders, 
and always return from the combat full of glee and triumph. 
And besides, as a rule their arrogant language and cheerful 
looks make them the victors in the eyes of the audience, who 
are usually of weak intelligence and incapable of judging 
and discerning on which side the advantage really lies. 

Obstinacy and heat in sticking to one’s opinions is the 
surest proof of stupidity. Is there anythmg so cock-sure, so 
immovable, so disdainful, so contemplative, so solemn and 
serious as an ass ? 

May we not include under the heading of conversation and 
intercourse the q^uick and smart repartees that mirth and 
intimacy introduce among friends, pleasantly and wittily 
chaffing and poking fun at each other ? A sport for which 
my natural gaiety makes me fit enough. And if it is not so 
strained and serious as the other exercise I have spoken of, 
it is no less subtle and intellectual, and, as Lycurgus 
thought, no less profitable. 

For my part I contribute to it more licence than wit, and 
have therein more luck than originality. But in patience 
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I am perfect, and can bear a retaliation that is not only rude 
but impertinent, without being moved. And when attacked, 
if I have not a brisk retort ready to hand, I do not waste 
time in following up that point with feeble and tiresome 
persistence, bordering on obstinacy ; I let it pass, cheer- 
fully letting my ears drop and deferring my revenge to some 
better opportunity. There is no merchant who always 
gains. 

Most people change countenance and raise their voices 
when their strength begins to fail ; and with unreasonable 
anger, instead of getting their revenge, only betray their 
weakness and their impatience at the same time. In this 
mirthful mood we sometimes pluck some secret string of 
each other's imperfections, which, in a more sober mood, we 
cannot touch without offence. And we profitably give one 
another a hint of our defects. 

There are other kinds of rough play, which are unwise and 
cruel, after the French manner, for which I have a deadly 
hatred ; for I have a tender and sensitive skin, I have seen 
in my time two Princes of our royal blood brought to their 
graves as a consequence of them.^ It is an ugly thing to 
fight m play. 

For the rest, when I wish to size up a man, I ask him how 
far he is satisfied with himself, how much he is pleased with 
his conversation and his work. I will have none of those 
fine excuses : ' I only did it in play ; 

This work unfinished from the anvil comes ; (Ovid.) 

I was not an hour over it ; ^ I have not looked at it since. 
Well then, I reply, put this piece aside ; give me one 
that does you full justice, by which you would like to be 
measured. And then, what do you consider best in your 
work ; is it this passage, or this ? Is it the charm, or the 
matter, or the idea, or the judgement, or the learning ? 

^ According to Motheau this can only refer to King Henry II and to 
Henry de Bourhon-Montpensier, both of whom died of wonnds received 
in the last two tournaments that were held in France, one at Paris in 
1669, the other at Orleans in 1660. 

® Oronte. Au reste, vous saurez 

Que je n’ai demeur6 gu’un quart d’heure a le faire. 

Alceste* Voyons, Monsieur ; le temps ne fait rien 6/ Taffaire, 

Moli^re, no doubt, remembered this passage when he wrote that wonderful 
‘ sonnet scene ’ in the Misanthrope, 
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For I observe generally that men are as wide of the mark 
in Judging their own work as in judging that of others, not 
only by reason of the affection that creeps in, but for want 
of capacity to know and discriminate it. The work, by its 
own power and fortune, may second the workman, and out- 
strip him, beyond his own inventiveness and knowledge. 

For my part, I do not judge of the value of another s work 
less clearly than my own ; very changeably and hesitatingly 
I rate the Essays now low, now high. ^ 

There are many books that are useful by reason of their 
subject, for which the author earns no praise ; and there 
are good books, as well as good works, which shame the 
workman. I may write of the fashions of our dinner-parties 
and our clothes, and write without enthusiasm ; may 
publish the edicts of my time, and the letters of Princes, 
which will pass into the hands of the public ; I may make 
an abridgement of a good book (and every abridgement of 
a good book is a foolish abridgement), and the book itself 
may be lost ; and the like things. ^ Posterity may derive 
singular benefit from such compositions ; but what honour 
shall I gain, except through my good fortune ? A good 
number of famous books are in this plight. 

When, some years ago, I read Philip de Commines, truly a 
very good writer, I noticed this for no common remark r 
' That we must take good care not to serve our master so 
weU as to make it difficult for him to requite us adequately 
for our services.’ I ought to have commended the idea, not 
the writer. I came across it, not long ago, in Tacitus : 
Benefits are only so far acceptable as they appear ^ capable of 
being returned ; if they pass much beyond that limits they reap 
hatred rather than gratitude. And Seneca says with vigour : 
The man who thinJcs it disgraceful not to pay back^ would rather 
have no man for a creditor. And Q. Cicero,^ from a meaner 
point of view : The man who thinks he cannot reguite you can 
in no way be your friend. 

The subject, according to its nature, may gain a man a 
reputation for learning and a good memory ; but in order 
to appreciate those qualities in the book which are most 
original and most valuable, the power and beauty of the 
writer’s inind, we must know how much of it is original, how 

^ Qumtufl Cicero, brother of the great orator, baown. for the letter of 
advice he addressed to the latter, ‘ On Standing for the ConsnlsMp 
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much not. And, with respect to what is not original, how 
much we owe him in consideration of the choice, the dis- 
position, embellishment and style which he has contributed 
to it. What if he has borrowed the matter and impaired 
the form, as so often happens ? We others who hawe little 
acquaintance with books are in this strait that, when we 
come across some beautiful idea in a new poet, some forcible 
argument in a preacher, we dare not commend them for it 
until we have been informed by some man of learning 
whether that element is their own, or some other’s. Till 
then I always stand on my guard. 

I have just run through Tacitus’ History without a 
break (a thing that seldom happens with me ; it is twenty 
years since I have devoted a whole hour at a time to a 
book) ; I did so at the instigation of a gentleman who enjoys 
great esteem in France, both for his own worth, and for a 
consistent kind of excellence and goodness which he shares 
with several brothers. 

I know no writer who introduces into the annals of public 
affairs so many reflections on the manners and dispositions 
of private persons. And I totally disagree with hhn when 
he says that, having made it his special task to trace the 
lives of the Emperors of his time, so abnormal and so out- 
rageous in every direction, and to teU of the many remark- 
able deeds which their cruelties in particular called forth in 
their subjects, he had a more solid and attractive material 
on which to build his narrative and his reflections, than if 
he had had to tell of battles and general insurrections. So 
that often I find him sterile, hurrying over those noble 
deaths, as if he feared to weary us with their number and 
length. 

This form of history is by far the most useful. Public 
movements are more dependent on the guidance of Fortune ; 
private ones on our own. 

It is rather a summing up than an historical narrative ; 
there are more precepts than stories. It is not a book to 
read, it is a book to study and learn ; it is so full of maxims, 
that they seem to have been brought in by hook and by 
crook. It is a nursery of ethical and political dissertations, 
for the benefit and improvement of those who hold a place 
in the management of the world. 

He always pleads with strong and solid reasons, in pointed 
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and subtle fashion, in accordanc^ith the affected style of 
that age ; they were so fond of ig^ted language that when 
they could find no point or subtly in things they borrowed 
them of words. 

He writes not unlike Seneca ; he appears to me more 
fleshy, Seneca more pointed. His services were better 
adapted to a sick and ^sturbed state, as ours is at present ; 
you might often think he were describing us and criticiz- 
ing us. 

They who doubt his sincerity plainly betray themselves as 
ill-disposed to him on some other account. His opinions are 
sound, and he leans to the right side in Roman affairs. Yet 
I blame him a little for having judged Pompey more harshly 
than is consistent with the opinion of the honest men who 
lived at the time and had dealings with him ; and for placing 
him entirely on a par with Marius and Sylla, except in so 
far as he was more close. In aiming at the government of 
affairs he was not acquitted of ambition and a feeling of 
revenge ; and even his friends feared that victory would 
have carried him beyond the bounds of reason, but not to 
so unbridled a degree.^ There was nothing in his life to 
suggest a threat of such purposeful cruelty and tyranny. 
Besides we should not weigh suspicion against evidence ; so 
I do not agree with Tacitus in that matter. 

That his narrative is simple and straightforward may 
perhaps be argued even from this, that it does not always 
fit in with the conclusions his judgement comes to, which he 
follows according to the bias he has taken, often beyond the 
matter he is presenting to us, which he has not deigned to 
twist in the least degree. 

He needs no excuse for having countenanced the religion 
of his time, in accordance with the laws which commanded 
him to do so, and of having been ignorant of the true faith. 
That was his misfortune, not his fault. 

I have considered chiefly his judgement, and am not very 
clear about it in every case. For example, those words in 
the letter which Tiberius, sick and aged, sent to the Senate : 

‘ What to write, Conscript Fathers ; in what terms to 
express myself, or what to refrain from writing, is a matter 
of such perplexity, that if I know how to decide, may the 
just Gods and the Goddesses of Vengeance doom me to die 
^ As Marius and Sylla. 
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in pangs worse than those under which I linger every day ! ^ 
I cannot see why he so positively attributes them to a 
poignant remorse tormenting Tiberius’ conscience ; at 
least I did not see it when I was best able to do so.^ 

This too appeared to me a little mean-spirited, that 
having occasion to mention a certain honourable office that 
he filled at Eome, he excuses himself by saying that it is not 
out of ostentation that he mentions it. This seems to me a 
cheap thing to say, coming from a mind like his ; for not to 
dare to speak roundly of oneseK betrays some want of spirit. 
A man of staunch and lofty judgement, who judges soundly 
and surely, will unhesitatingly use himself as an example, 
as if he were some other person, and give as frank testimony 
of himself as of anything else. He should override those 
co mm on rules of politeness for the sake of truth and 
liberty. 

I dare not only to speak of myself, but to speak only of 
myself ; when I speak of other things I wander away and 
escape from my subject. I am not so inordinately in love, 
so wholly bound and mixed up with myself, that I cannot 
consider and distinguish myself apart, as I do a neighbour 
or a tree. Not to see how much we are worth is as great 
a fault as to tell more of ourselves than we are able to dis- 
cover. We owe more love to God than to ourselves, and we 
know him less well ; and yet we speak of him to our heart’s 
content. 

If the writings of Tacitus in any way reflect his character, 
he was a great man, upright and courageous, not of a super- 
stitious, but of a philosophic and generous virtue. We may 
think him venturesome in his testimony, as when he tells 
of a soldier, who was carrying a load of wood, that his hands 
were so stiffened by cold, that they stuck to the wood, and 
there remained fixed and dead, having come away from his 
arms. In such matters I usually bow to the authority of 
such great witnesses. 

And when he says that Vespasian, by the grace of the god 
Serapis, cured a blind woman of Alexandria by anointing 
her eyes with his spittle, and I know not what other miracle, 
he follows the example and duty of all good historians. 
They keep a record of important events, and among 
matters of public interest are to be numbered popular 
^ ‘ When I read the text is perhaps what Montaigne meant. 
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wrtaonrs and ideas. It is their part to cite common behefs, 
not regulate them. That part concerns divines and philo- 
feyphers, the directors of consciences. 

Very wisely too his fellow-historian, a great man like 
himself, said : Indeed I set down more things than I believe ; 
for I neither affirm things I doubt, nor su'ppress what I have 
heard (Quintus Curtins). And this other : These are things 
we need not be at 'pains either to affirm or refute ; we must abide 
by report (Livy). And, writing in an age when the belief in 
prodigies was beginning to decline, he says he will not on 
that account forbear to insert in his Annals and lend cur- 
rency to things accepted by so many worthy men, and with 
so much reverence for antiquity. That is very well said. 
Let them deliver history as they receive it rather than as 
they believe it. 

I, who am monarch of the matter I treat of, and am 
accountable for it to no man, yet do not trust myself with 
regard to everything ; I often venture on intellectual flights 
of fancy which are suspicious to myself, and certain verbal 
quibbles at which I shake my ears. But I let them run their 
chance. I observe that some are praised for such things ; 
it is not for me alone to judge. I present niyself standing 
and lying, front and back, right and left, and in aU my 
natural attitudes. 

Minds, even if ahke in strength, are not always alike in 
tastes and inclinations. 

That is what my memory of Tacitus pictures to me in the 
gross, and with uncertainty enough. All generalizations are 
loose and imperfect. 


CHAPTER 9 


OF VAISHTY 

T here is perhaps no more manifest vanity than to 
write of it so vainly. What the Deity has so divinely 
said of it ought to be carefully and continually meditated by 
intelligent people.^ 

Who does not see that I have chosen a path along which 
I shall wander, without cease and without labour, as long as 
there is ink and paper in the world ? I cannot keep a record 


^ See Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher. 
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of my life by my actions ; Fortune places them too low. 
I keep it by my ideas. So I knew a gentleman who only 
communicated his life by the operations of his bowels ; at 
his house you might have seen on view a row of chamber- 
pots of seven or eight days’ use. That was his study, his 
conversation ; all other talk stank in his nostrils. 

Here, a httle more decently, you have the excrements of 
an old mind, now hard, now loose, and always undigested. 
And when shall I have done reflecting a continual movement 
and change in my thoughts, whatever the matter they light 
upon, seeing that Diomedes filled six thousand books with 
nothing but grammatical subjects ? ^ What should be the 
output of garrulity, since the untying of the tongue and 
mere prattle stifled the world under such a horrific load of 
volumes ! So many words for mere words ! 0 Pythagoras, 
why did you not conjure this tempest ! ^ 

One Galba ® of olden times was reproved for living idly ; 
he rephed, ' Every man should render an account of his 
actions, not of his leisure-hours.’ He was mistaken, for 
justice also notices and censures those who keep holiday. 

But there should be some kind of coercion on the part of 
the laws of those who write futile and unprofitable things, as 
there is of vagrants and idlers. Both I and a hundred others 
would be banished from the hands of the people. 

I am not jesting. The mania for scribbling appears to be 
one of the symptoms of an unruly age. When did we write 
so much as in these disturbed times ? When did the 
Romans write so much as at the time of their downfall ? 
Besides, intellectual subtlety does not imply a greater 
wisdom in a government ; that busy idleness proceeds from 
this, that every man takes a lax interest in the duties of his 
office, and is easily led away from them. 

The corruption of the times is made up of the individual 
contributions of each one of us ; some contribute treachery, 
others injustice, irreligion, tyranny, avarice, cruelty, accord- 
ing as they are more or less influential ; the weaker sort 

^ According to Seneca, Didymns (not Diomedes) the Grammarian 
wrote fotir thousand books on futile questions connected with literature, 
such as ‘ Who was Aeneas’ real mother ? ’ ‘ Was Anacreon more a 
lecher than a drunkard ? ’ 

* Pythagoras is supposed to have imposed a silence of two or five years 
on his disciples. 

® According to Suetonius, the Emperor Galba. 
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bring to it folly, vanity, idleness : of these am I. It would 
seem as if unprofitable things were in season, when the hurt- 
ful weigh heavily upon us. At a time when wicked deeds 
are so common, merely unprofitable deeds are almost praise- 
worthy. 

I find comfort in the reflection that I shall be one of the 
last on whom they must lay hands. Whilst they see to the 
more urgent cases, I shaU have leisure to mend. For I 
think it would he contrary to reason to hunt down the petty 
evil-doers when the country is infested with great ones. 

The physician Philotinus said to one who came to him to 
have his finger dressed, hut who, as he perceived from his 
complexion and his breath, had an ulcer on his lungs, " My 
friend, this is no time to busy yourself with your nails.’ 

And yet, speaking on this subject, a few years ago I saw 
that a man whose memory I hold in particular esteem, at 
the height of our great disorders, when there was no more 
law or justice, nor any magistrate who did his duty, than 
there are at this moment, publicly suggested some pitiful 
reforms or other in our dress, cookery, and law-practice. 
Those are diversions with which they feed an ill-used people, 
to make them believe that they are not entirely forgotten. 

It is the same with those others who zealously waste their 
time denouncing forms of speech, dancing, and games, ^ in a 
people abandoned to aU sorts of execrable vices. It is no 
time to wash and clean up when we are attacked by a high 
fever. Only the Spartans could afford to set about combing 
and dressing their hair when about to rush headlong into 
some extreme danger to their hves.^ 

For my part, I have this other worse habit, that if one of 
my pumps is trodden down, I am equally neglectful of my 
shirt and my cloak ; I scorn to mend by halves. When I 
am in evil pfight, I revel in my misfortune ; I abandon my- 
self to despair, and let myself go to the dogs, throwing, as 
the saying is, the helve after the hatchet. I persist in 
growing worse, and no longer think myself worth caring for ; 
either entirely well or entirely ill. 

It is in my favour that the desolation of this State co- 
incides with the desolation of my age ; I can more readily 
suffer that my ills should be increased, than that my well- 
being should be disturbed by it. The words I utter in 
^ An allusion to the tattle of Thermopyle. 
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misfortune are words of anger ; my courage bristles up 
instead of drooping. 

And, contrary to others, I am more devout in good than 
m evil fortune, following Xenophon’s precept, if not his 
reason,^ and more generally make eyes at Heaven to give 
thanks than to beg. 

I take more pains to improve in health when it smiles 
upon me, than to recover it when I have mislaid it. 

Prosperity is my teacher and instructor, as adversities 
and rods are to others. 

As if good fortune were incompatible with a good con- 
science, men never become good but in evil fortune. 

Good fortune is to me a singular spur to temperance and 
humility. 

A prayer wins me, a threat repels me ; favour makes me 
bend, fear stiffens me. 

Among human attributes this is common enough, that we 
are better pleased with things of others than with our own, 
and that we love change and motion : 

The day flows onward in a grateful stream. 

Because the steeds are changed at every hour.^ (Peteonius.) 

I have my share in it. Those who go to the other extreme, 
of being satisfied with themselves, of valuing what they 
possess above aU other things and admitting nothing to be 
more beautiful than what they see, are indeed happier if 
not wiser than we. I do not envy their wisdom, but certainly 
their good fortune. 

This greedy craving for the new and unknown greatly 
helps to foster in me the desire to travel ; but there are 
enough other circumstances that contribute to it. I am 
content to turn aside from the ruling of my household. 
There is a certain gratification in being in command, though 
it were only of a barn, and in being obeyed by one’s people ; 
but it is too dull and humdrum a pleasure. And besides, it 
is necessarily attended by many tiresome considerations ; 
now it is the indigence and oppression of your tenants, now 

‘ ‘ The most likely person to obtain favour from the Gods (as well as 
from men) is not he who, when he is in distress, flatters them servilely, 
but he who, when he is most prosperous, is most mindful of them.’ — 
Xenophon, Cyropedia. 

® There appear to be two metaphors involved in this Latin quotation, 
that of the water-hourglass, and of Apollo’s steeds. 
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a quarrel among your neighbours, now the trespasses they 
make upon you, that give you trouble : 

Whether your vines be smit with hail ; 

Whether your promised harvest fail, 

Perfidious to your toil ; 

Whether your drooping trees complain 

Of angry winter’s chilling rain, 

Or stars that bum the soil ; (Horace.) 

and that God hardly once in six months sends you a season 
that fully satisfies your steward, and which, if good for the 
vines, does not harm the meadows : 

The sun above with burning heat destroys, 

Or sudden showers and icy frosts lay low, 

And blasts of storms with furious whirlwinds vex. (Lucretius.) 

Add to this the new and well- shaped shoe of the man of 
olden times that hurts your foot.^ And that a stranger 
does not understand what it costs and how much you 
sacrifice to keep up that show of order that is seen in your 
household, and which perhaps you pay too dearly for. 

I was late in taking up husbandry. Those whom Nature 
sent into the world before me for a long time relieved me of 
that burden. I had already taken another bent, more suit- 
able to my humour. However, so far as my experience 
goes, it is an absorbing rather than a difficult occupation ; 
whoever is capable of anything else will be easily capable 
of this. If I sought to become rich, that way would seem to 
me too long ; I might have served kings, a more fertile 
traffic than any other. Seeing that I only aspire to the 
reputation of having acquired nothing, as I have wasted 
nothing, conformably to the rest of my life, being unable to 
do any good or any ill, and that I only desire to pass, I can 
do that, thank God, without any great exertion. 

If it comes to the worst, always hasten to meet poverty 
half-way by retrenching your expenses ; that is what I 
strive to do, and to mend my ways before I am forced to it, 
I have, moreover, sufificiently thought out in my mind the 
different stages of doing with less than I have ; I mean 

^ A certain Roman having divorced his wife, his friends remonstrated 
and asked him, ‘ Was she not chaste ? Was she not fair ? Was she not 
fruitful.’ He held out his shoe and replied, ‘ Is it not handsome ? Is it 
not new ? Yet no one knows where it pinches but he that wears it.’ — 
Plutarch, Life of Paulus Emilms* 
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contentedly. Not by your income, but by your liviifig and 
style, is your wealth really to be calculated (Cicero). 

My real need does not so wholly take up all I have hut 
that Fortune may find something in me to nibble at, without 
biting to the quick. 

My presence, in spite of my ignorance and apathy, affords 
great help in my domestic affairs ; I busy myself with them, 
but grudgingly. Besides that in my house, although I bum 
the candle at my end, the other end is by no means spared. 

Travelling does me no injury except in regard to the 
expense, which is great and beyond my means ; and I am 
accustomed to travel with not merely a necessary, but a 
handsome retinue. I am obliged to make my journeys the 
shorter and less frequent, and spend on them only the 
skimmings and the reserve fund, delaying and putting off 
according as they come in. 

I do not wish the pleasure of my wanderings to spoil the 
pleasure of my retreat ; on the contrary I intend that they 
shall nourish and favour one another. Fortune has been 
helpful to me in this, that, since my chief aim in this life 
was to live comfortably and idly rather than busily, she has 
relieved me of the necessity of multiplying riches to provide 
for a multitude of heirs. As for the one I have, if that does 
not suffice her which has so plenteously sufficed me, so much 
the worse for her ; if she is improvident she will not deserve 
that I should wish her any more. And, after the example 
of Phocion,^ every man sufficiently provides for his children 
who provides for them in so far as they are not unlike him. 
I should certainly not agree with Crates, or do as he did. 
He left his money in the hands of a banker, with this con- 
dition : ‘ If his children were fools, he was to give it to them; 
if they were clever, he was to distribute it among the most 
foolish of the people ; ’ as if fools, for being less able to do 
without riches, were more capable of using them ! 

At all events, the loss that is caused by my absence does 
not, as long as I am able to bear it, appear to deserve that 
I should refuse to seize any opportunity that offers of taking 
a holiday from the labours that my presence entails. 

There is always something that goes wrong ; you are 

^ ‘ If my children are like me, my little estate will be enough for them ; 
if not I \iill not encourage and increase their expensive habits at my 
cost.’ — Cornelius Nepos, Phodon. 
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plagued by business, now about one house, now about 
another. You pry too closely into everything ; your per- 
spicacity is harmful to you in this, as it often enough is in 
other things. I avoid any occasions for annoyance, and try 
to ignore things that go amiss ; and yet I cannot manage so 
well but that at every hour when at home I experience some 
unpleasant jar. And the rogueries they most carefully keep 
from me are those I know best. There are some we must 
ourselves help to conceal, that we may suffer less. Harmless 
pin-pricks ; harmless sometimes, but still pin-pricks. The 
pettiest and minutest troubles are the most keenly felt ; 
and as small letters hurt and tire the eyes most, so do little 
matters most kritate us. The petty His that crowd upon 
us are more worrying than a single big one, however severe. 
Coming thick upon us with their delicate points, these do- 
mestic thorns piick us the more sharply and without warn- 
ing, easily taking us unawares. 

I am no philosopher ; evils crush me according to their 
weight ; and they weigh as much in proportion to their 
form as to their matter, and often more. I have more 
insight into them than the vulgar, and so suffer them more 
patiently. In short, if they do not wound me, they hurt me.^ 

Life is a dehcate thing, and easily disturbed. From the 
moment that I am incUned to be ill-humoured — for after 
yielding to the first impulse we cannot resist it (Seneca) — 
however absurd the cause of it, I incite my humour in that 
direction ; it then nurses ^ and exasperates itself of its own 
accord, attracting and accumulating matter upon matter 
whereon to feed : 

The drippings from the eaves will scoop the stone. (Lucretius.) 

These freq[uent httle droppings eat into my soul. Every- 
day annoyances are never hght. They are continual and 
irreparable, especially if caused by the continual details 
inseparable from household management. 

^ The edition of 1588 had this passage in place of the last paragraph : 

‘ hfow Homer shows ns well enough the power of surprise, when he 
makes Ulysses weep at the death of his dog and not at his mother’s 
(wife’s ?) tears. The first accident, trivial as it was, got the better of 
him since it attacked him unawares ; he bore the second and more violent 
attack because he was prepared for it. They are slight causes, which 
however disturb our lives.’ 

® ‘ Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.’ — Burns. 
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When I consider my affairs from a distance and in the 
lump, I find, perhaps because I do not remember them very 
exactly, that they have till now continued to prosper beyond 
my expectation and calculations. I seem to get more out 
of my estate than there is in it ; the success of my affairs is 
deceptive. But when I am in the midst of the drudgery, 
when I see all those little things in progress, 

Then is my soul with care on care distraught, (Virgil.) 

a thousand things give me cause to desire and fear. To 
forsake them entirely I find very easy ; to give my attention 
to them without anxiety, very hard. It is a pitiful thing to 
be in a place where everything you see gives you concern 
and trouble. And I think I enjoy with a lighter heart and 
with a purer relish the comforts of another man’s house. 

Diogenes answered according to my humour when, being 
asked what sort of wine he lied best, he said, ^ Another 
man’s.’ 

My father loved building at Montaigne, where he was 
bom ; and in the management of all my domestic affairs I 
love to follow his example and his rules ; and I wiU interest my 
successors in them as far as I am able. If I could do more for 
him, I would. I make it my boast that his will is in active 
operation through me. God forbid that I should fail to repay 
so kind a father by resembling him in any way whatever ! 

Whenever I have taken in hand to complete some bit of 
old wall, or rectify some badly-squared farm-building, I 
have thought more of his intentions than of my own satis- 
faction. And I blame my indolence that I have not gone 
any further towards completing the things he so handsomely 
commenced in his house, the more so as I am in all likeli- 
hood the last possessor of my race, and the last to put a 
finishing hand to it. 

For, with regard to my own inclinations, neither this 
pleasure of building, which is said to have so much fascina- 
tion, nor the chase, nor gardening, nor any of those other 
pleasures of a secluded life, are much of a pastime to me. 
That is a thing for which I blame myself, as I do for all other 
notions that I find inconvenient. I do not care so much 
whether they be vigorous or learned, so long as they are 
easily adaptable to life ; they are true and sound enough, 
if they are useful and pleasing. 
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They do me a mortal wrong who, when they hear me 
declare my incompetence in matters of husbandry, whisper 
into my ears that it is disdain, and that I am careless about 
knowing the implements of field labour, its season, its order, 
how my vines are dressed, how they are grafted, the names 
and shapes of plants and fruits and the preparation of the 
viands on which I live, the names and prices of the materials 
with which I am clothed, because my heart is set upon some 
higher knowledge. That would be folly and stupidity rather 
than vanity. I would rather be a good horseman than a 
good logician : 

Why not apply yourself to useful tasks, 

Plait wicker crates and baskets of soft reeds ? (Viegil.) 

We entangle our thoughts with general questions, um- 
versal causes and the conduct of universal affairs, which will 
go forward very weE without our assistance, and we neglect 
our own husiness, and Michael, who concerns us much more 
nearly than man in general. 

Now I do indeed stay at home for the most part ; but I 
should like to take more pleasure in staying at home than 
in going abroad : 

May it the haven be, I pray, 

Eor my old age to wear away ; 

Oh, may it be the final bourne 

To one with care and travel worn ! (Horace.) 

I know not whether I shall bring it about. I could wish 
that instead of some other part of his possessions, my father 
had left me that passionate love he had in his old age for his 
household. He was very happy in being able to adapt his 
wishes to his fortune, and to be satisfied with what he had. 
I care not how much political philosophy may condemn the 
meanness and sterility of my occupation, if I can once take 
a liking for it, as he did. I am of this opinion, that the most 
honourable occupation is to serve the public, and to be 
useful to many. We best employ the fruits of genius ^ virtue 
and all excellence, when we are able to bestow them on our 
feUow-men (Cicero), For my part, I stand aside ; partly for 
conscience’ sake (for whenever I consider the weight of 
obligation attaching to such emplo3nnents, I also perceive 
how little I am able to bear it ; and Plato, a master- worker 
in all political government, none the less kept aloof from 
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it) ; partly tiirough indolence. I am content to enjoy the 
world, without busying myself with it ; to live no more 
than an excusable life, a life that will be no burden to myself 
or others. 

Never did any man more fully and weakly allow himself 
to be cared for and ruled by another than I should do, if I 
could find somebody. One of my wishes at this moment 
would be to find a son-in-law who would comfortably spoon- 
feed me in my old age, and rock me to sleep ; to whose hands 
I might entrust, with full power, the management and use 
of my property, that he might dispose of it as I do, and get 
at my expense what I get, provided he did so with a truly 
grateful and loving heart. But no, we live in a world where 
loyalty in our own children is unknown. 

Whoever has charge of my purse when I travel, has it 
purely and without control ; and so he might cheat me in 
the reckoning. And if he is not a devil, my reckless trust 
obliges him to deal honestly by me. Many, in their fear oj 
being cheated, have taught how to cheat ; and by their sus- 
picions have justified another's crimes (Seneca). My trust in 
my people is generally founded on my ignorance of their 
faults ; I do not presume any vice in them until I have seen 
it, and I place more trust in the younger, whom I consider 
to be less corrupted by evil examples. 

I would rather be told, at the end of two months, that 
I have spent four hundred crowns, than to have my ears 
drummed every night with three, five, seven. Yet I have as 
seldom as any man been a victim to this kind of petty 
larceny. It is true that I lend a helping hand to my own 
ignorance ; I purposely keep my knowledge of my money 
somewhat uncertain and muddled ; up to a certain point 
I am quite content to be able to doubt. You must leave a 
httle margin for the disloyalty or improvidence of your 
servant. If on the whole we have enough to make ends 
meet, let that overplus of Fortune's liberality run a little 
more at her mercy : the gleaner’s portion. After all I do 
not so much prize the fidehty of my people as I despise the 
injury they can do me. 

O what a vile and ridiculous study it is to study one’s 
money, to take a pleasure in fingering, weighing, and count- 
ing it over and over again ! That is the way by which 
avarice makes its approach. 
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During these eighteen years that I hare governed my 
estate, I have not been able to bring myself either to look at 
a title-deed or to examine my principal ajBEairs, which have 
necessarily to pass under my knowledge and attention. 
This is not a philosopher’s contempt for transitory and 
mundane things ; my taste is not so clarified, and I appre- 
ciate them at least at their true value ; but it is certainly 
inexcusable and puerile sloth and neghgence. 

What would I not do rather than read a contract, ra1/her 
than go and disturb those dust-laden documents, a slave to 
my business, or, still worse, to another’s business, as so 
many are for money pa 3 unent ? ITothing costs me so much 
as trouble and anxiety ; and I only seek to throw off care 
and live in idleness. 

I believe I was better adapted to live on another man’s 
fortune, if that were possible without obligation and sub- 
jection. And yet I know not, on looking more closely into 
it, whether, with my disposition and my lot, what I have to 
suffer from business and at the hands of servants and 
familiars, does not bring more humiliation, trouble, and 
bitterness, than I should feel in the retinue of a man, of 
higher birth than myself, who would steer my course f or_me 
in comfort. Slavery is the subjection of a broken, abject mind, 
lacking free will (Cicero). 

Crates did worse, who took refuge in the freedom of 
poverty, to rid himself of the cares and drudgery of house- 
hold management. That I could not do (I hate poverty 
equally with pain), but what I could do is to exchange this 
kind of life for another less showy and less busy. 

When absent from home I can throw off all such thoughts, 
and would feel the ruin of a tower less than I do, when 
present, the fall of a tile. My mind easily becomes free at 
a distance, but when at home it suffers hire that of a vine- 
grower. A bridle wrongly adjusted, a stirrup-leather beat- 
ing against my leg, will keep me in bad humour a whole day. 
I screw up my courage well enough against discomforts, my 
eyes I cannot. 

The senses, ye Gods, the senses ! 

At home I am responsible for all that goes amiss. Few 
masters (I mean those of medium condition like mine, and 
if there be any such, they are more fortunate) are able to 
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rely so muoh upon a second, but that a good part of the 
burden will still rest upon their shoulders. That generally 
makes me less gracious in entertaining any chance visitors 
(and some perhaps have been induced to stay for the sake 
of my good table rather than my gracious manners, as is the 
way with bores), and takes away much of the pleasure I 
should derive from the visits and meetings of my friends in 
my house. 

The most absurd figure a gentleman cuts is to be seen in 
his own house worrying over the details of housekeeping, 
whispering to one footman, threatening another with his 
eyes. TMngs should ghde smoothly and imperceptibly and 
reflect their ordinary course. 

And I think it a hateful custom to talk to your guests 
about the fare you are providing for them, whether to 
excuse it or to boast of it. 

I love order and cleanliness. 

Your cup and salver such that they 
Yourself unto yourself display, (Hoeace.) 

as much as I do abundance ; and at home I am very par- 
ticular about the needful, and care little for display. 

If in another man’s house a footman begins fighting, if 
a dish is upset, you merely laugh at it. You go to sleep 
while Monsieur is arranging with his butler about your to- 
morrow’s entertainment. 

I speak of these things as I myself think, not omitting 
to consider, in a general way, what a pleasure to certain 
natures it is to have a peaceful, thriving household, carried 
on with order and regularity : and not wishing to fasten 
my own errors and defects to the matter, or give Plato the 
lie, who esteems it the happiest occupation for every man 
' to carry on his own affairs without wronging others 

When I travel, I have only myself to think of, and the 
employment of my money ; that is disposed of by a single pre- 
cept. For amassing wealth too many qualities are needed ; 
I have no skill in it. I understand a little how to spend, 
and how to make the most of what I spend, which is indeed 
its chief use. But I set about it too ambitiously, which 
renders it unequal and distorted, and immoderate besides 
in both respects.^ If it makes a show and accomplishes 

^ In economy and prodigality. 
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its purpose, I let myself go injudiciously ; and just as in- 
judiciously do I tie up my purse-strings if it does not 
shine and does not please me. 

Whatever it be, whether Art or Nature, that implants 
that idea in our minds that we must defer to others as to 
how we live, does us much more harm than good. We 
defraud ourselves against our own interest, in order to make 
appearances fit in with public opinion. We care not so 
much what we are in ourselves and in reality, as what we 
are in the estimation of other people. Even intellectual 
advantages and knowledge appear fruitless to us, if we alone 
enjoy the benefit of them, if they are not displayed to the 
eyes and approval of others. 

There are some men whose gold flows in broad streams, 
through underground places, imperceptibly ; others hammer 
it all out into thin plates and leaves, so that to the one a 
farthing is worth a crown, to the other the reverse ; and the 
world judges of the use and the value according to the show. 
All anxious care about wealth savours of avarice ; so also 
does the spending and lavishing of it, when it is too syste- 
matic and artificial. It is not worth such painful vigilance 
and sohcitude. He who tries to be too exact in his spending 
makes it pmched and narrow. Hoarding and spending are 
in themselves mdifferent things, and assume no colour of 
good or bad but according to the application of our will. 

The other cause that invites me to these excursions is 
that I cannot put up with the present moral condition of 
our State. I could readily console myself for this corruption 
as far as regards the public interest : 

Times more evil than the Iron age, 

Whose misdeeds even Nature cannot name, 

Or find a metal to compare them to ; (Juvenal.) 

but in regard to my own, no. I in particular suffer too much 
from them. Eor in my neighbourhood we are, through the 
long-continued Hcence of our civil wars, almost grown old 
in so riotous a form of government, 

A place where right and wrong unseat each other, (ViaaiL.) 

that it is in truth a marvel how things can hold together : 

In arms they plough the furrow, and evermore 
Amass new plunder, and by rapine live. (Viroil.) 
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In short I can see by our example that human society 
will hold and keep together at whatsoever cost. In what- 
ever position you place human beings, they will shake up 
and arrange themselves in stacks and heaps, just as uneven 
bodies, bundled into a sack without any order, will them- 
selves find the means of uniting and settling down together, 
often better than they could have been arranged by art. 

King Philip made a collection of the most wicked and 
incorrigible men he could find, and settled them all in a city 
which he had built for them, and which took its name from 
them.i I imagine that out of their very vices they estab- 
lished among themselves a civil constitution, a regnlar and 
decent society. 

I see not one action, or three, or a hundred, but a com- 
monly accepted state of morality so unnatural, especially 
as regards inhumanity and treachery, which are to me the 
worst of all sins, that I have not the heart to think of them 
without horror ; and they excite my wonder almost as 
much as my detestation. The practice of these egregious 
villaioies bears as much the mark of strength and vigour 
of soul as of error and disorder. 

Necessity reconciles men and brings them together. This 
accidental union afterwards takes shape in laws. Por there 
have been laws as ferocious as any that the human mind 
could give birth to, which have yet been as healthy in body 
and as long-lived as any that Plato and Aristotle could 
draw up. And indeed all those outlines of government as 
imagined by art ^ are found to be absurd and unfit to be put 
into practice. 

Those long and tedious debates on the best forms of 
society, and on the most suitable laws for binding us, are 
only adapted for exercising the mind ; as in the liberal arts 
there are many subjects which have their being only in dis- 
cussion and controversy, outside of which they have no 
existence. Such a description of a form of government 
might be in place in a new world ; .but we are assuming 
people already bound and brought up to certain customs. 
We do not create them, like Pyrrha or hke Cadmus.® 

Though we may have the power, by some means, to im- 

^ Foneropolis, the City of Rogues. ® Such as Plato’s Bepiiblic. 

* Pyrrha, after the deluge, repeopled the world by throwiug stones ; 
Cadmus sowed dragon’s teeth, from which sprang men ready-armed. 
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prove and redispose them, we can hardly twist them out 
of their accustomed bent without breaking all. Some one 
asked Solon if he had drawn up the best possible laws for 
the Athenians. ' Yes, indeed, he replied ; the best they 
were capable of receiving.’ 

Varro excused him self in like manner : ^ That if he had 
to write of religion,if it were quite new, he would say what 
he thought of it ; but seeing that it is already formed and 
accepted, he will speak of it according to custom rather 
than according to nature.’ 

Not in theory only, but in truth, the best and most 
excellent form of government for every nation is that under 
which it has maintained itself. For its form and essential 
suitability it is dependent on custom. It is usual for men 
to be discontented with their actual condition. I maintain, 
however, that to wish to replace a Republic by an Oligarchy, 
or a Monarchy by a different kind of government, is foolish 
and wrong : 

The government approve, be it what it will ; 

If it be Royal, then love Monarchy ; 

If a Republic, yet approve it still, 

For God himself thereto subjected thee, (Pibrao.) 

Good Monsieur de PibraCj^whom we have recently lost, a 
man of so noble a mind, such sotmd opinions, such pleasing 
manners ! His death, and that of Monsieur de Foix, which 
fell about the same time, were a grievous loss to our crown. 
I doubt whether there remains in France another couple to 
be compared to these two Gascons in honesty and ability, 
to supply their places in our King’s Council. Theirs were 
beautiful souls in different ways, and truly, as the times go, 
rare and beautiful, each in its kind. But how did they come 
to be set down in this age, bemg so out of proportion and 
harmony to these our corrupt and tempestuous times ? 

Nothmg presses so hard upon a state as innovation ; 
mere change gives scope to injustice and tyranny. When 
some part becomes loosened, it may be propped ; we may 
guard against the alteration and corruption natural to all 
thiags carrying us too far from our beginnings and prin- 

^ Guy du Faur de Pibrac, 1529-84, author of Quatrains Moraux and 
a few other poems. He defended the Protestants in Parliament, and was 
imprisoned in the Bastile ; but afterwards wrote a political apology for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Good M. de Pibrac 1 
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ciples- But to undertake to put so great a mass back into 
the melting-pot, to renew the foundations of so great an 
edifice, is to efface a picture in the cleaning, to reform par- 
ticular defects by a general confusion, to cure a disease by 
killing the patient, to be not so much for changing as for 
overturning everything (Cicero). 

The world is incapable of curing itself ; it is so impatient 
of the weight that oppresses it, that it only aims at getting 
rid of it without considering the cost. We may see by a 
thousand examples that it usually cures itseff to its own 
prejudice. To throw off a present evil is no cure, if there be 
not an aU-round improvement in condition. 

The surgeon’s ultimate aim is not to kill off the diseased 
flesh ; that is but the first step in his cure. He looks beyond, 
to make the natural flesh grow again and to restore the limb 
to its normal state. Whoever purposes to remove only 
what galls him will fall short, for the good does not neces- 
sarily succeed the evil ; another evil may succeed it, and a 
worse one, as happened to Caesar’s assassins, who brought 
the Republic to such a pass, that they had reason to repent 
having meddled with it. The same thing has since happened 
to many, even down to our times. The French, my con- 
temporaries, could indeed tell a tale about it. 

All great changes shake up a state and throw it into con- 
fusion. 

If any man should aim straight at a cure and take counsel 
with himself before taking action, he would be likely to cool 
down about setting his hand to it. Pacuvius Calavius 
corrected the fault of such a method by a signal example : 
His fellow-citizens had risen up in revolt against their 
magistrates. He, a person of great authority in the town of 
Capua, one day contrived to imprison the Senate in the 
palace, and, calling the people together in the market-place, 
he said to them that the day was now come when they were 
at full hberty to take their revenge on the tyrants who had 
so long oppressed them, and whom, isolated and disarmed, 
he had at his mercy. He gave them this advice, that, 
after being drawn by lot, these men should be let out one 
after another, that the case of each should be considered 
separately, and that the decision they came to should be 
executed on the spot ; with this additional proviso, that 
they should at the same time appoint some honourable man 
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to fill the place of the condenined, that there might be no 
vacancy in the office. 

They had no sooner heard the name of one Senator, when 
there arose a general ontcry of dissatisfaction against him. 
‘ I very well see, said Pacuvius, that this man must be dis- 
missed ; he is a wicked man ; let us have a good man in 
exchange.’ There was a prompt silence, every man being 
at a loss whom to choose. When the first man, with more 
effrontery than the rest, nominated his candidate, there 
was a still louder and more unanimous chorus of rejection i 
they found a hundred imperfections and just causes for re- 
fusing him. These contradictory humoirrs growing more 
heated, it fared still worse with the second Senator, and the 
third ; as much disagreement in the election as agreement 
in the dismissal. 

Having fruitlessly worn themselves out in this disturb- 
ance, they began gradually, one here, one there, to steal out 
of the meeting, each one having come to this conclusion in 
his mind, ‘ That the oldest and best known evil is after all 
more bearable than one that is new and untried.’ 

Because I see that we are pitifully agitated (for what have 
we not done ?) 

0 we repent us of our scars and sins 
And brothers’ blood. What wickedness unplanned 
Has our hard generation left ? Within 
What bounds restrained itself ? Whence did its hand 
Our youth in reverence for the Gods refrain ? 

What altar spare ? (Horace.) 

I do not immediately jump to the conclusion that 

The very genius of Success 

Could not this household save. (Terexob.) 

Yet we are not perhaps at our last term. The preserva- 
tion of States is a thing that in all likelihood surpasses our 
understanding. A civil government is, as Plato says, a 
mighty thing, and hard to dissolve. It often holds out 
against fatal and internal diseases, against the mischief of 
unjust laws, against tyranny, against the encroachments 
and ignorance of the authorities and the licence and sedition 
of the people. 

In all our fortunes we compare ourselves with what is 
above us, and look towards those who are better off ; let us 
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measure ourselves with what is below. There is no one so 
ill-starred but he will find a thousand examples to comfort 
him. 

It is a human weakness that we are not so pleased to see 
a man going ahead of us as we are pleased to see one lagging 
behind us. 

Solon said that ' if we were to heap together all the ills, 
there is no man who would not rather take back with him 
his own ills than agree to a lawful division with all other 
men, and take his share.’ 

Our government is in a bad way ; yet others have been 
in a more advanced stage of sickness without dying. 

The gods play at ball with us, and knock us about in all 
directions : 

Truly the Gods play with us as with balls. (Plautus.) 

The stars fatally destined the Roman State for an exem- 
plar of what they could do in this way. In it are comprised 
all the forms and vicissitudes that aSect a state ; aU that 
order can do, and disorder, and good and evil fortune. 
What state need despair of its condition, seeing the shocks 
and commotions by which Rome was disturbed ? And yet 
she withstood them. If extent of dominion be the health 
of a state (of which I am by no means persuaded ; and 
Isocrates pleases me when he instructs Nicocles not to envy 
princes who have wide dominions, but rather those who are 
well able to keep those they have inherited), the State of 
Rome was never so well as when it was least well. She was 
happiest when she was at her worst. 

Under the first Emperors we can hardly distinguish the 
face of any kind of government ; it was the darkest and 
most dreadful confusion conceivable. And yet she endured 
it, and continued in it, preserving, not a monarchy confined 
within its boundaries, but all those many nations, so 
diverse, so remote, so ill-affected, so loosely governed and 
unjustly conquered : 

For to no nation Fortune gives the task 
To vent her hate against the Roman people, 

Masters of land and sea. (Luoax.) 

Not everything that totters, falls. The frame of so great 
a body is held together by more than one nail. It is held 
together even by its antiquity ; like an old building whose 

P 3 
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foundations are worn away by age, without cement and 
mortar, which yet lives and is supported by its own 
weight ; 

Or, like a mighty trunk, with no firm roots. 

Safe in its own bulk. (Lucan.) 

Moreover it is not a good plan to reconnoitre only the 
flank and the moat ; to judge of the security of a fortress, 
we must know from which side an approach can be made, 
and the condition of the attacking party. 

Few ships sink of their own weight, without outside 
violence. 

Now let us turn our eyes in all directions ; all is crumbling 
around us. In all the great States that are known to us, 
whether of Christendom or elsewhere, use yoiir eyes and 
you will discover evident menace of change and ruin : 

For they too have their ills ; the storm hath swept o’er all. 

(Adapted from Virgil.) 

The astrologers have au easy game when they warn us, as 
they do, of great and imminent changes and revolutions ; 
their prophecies are present and palpable ; no need to go 
to the stars for that. 

There is not only consolation to be derived from this 
universal aggregation of evils and menaces, but even some 
hope for the duration of our State ; since naturally where 
all falls, nothing falls. Universal sickness is individual 
health ; conformity is antagonistic to dissolution. For my 
part, I am not going to despair about us, and I think I see 
ways of saving ourselves ; 

Perhaps a God, by happy change. 

May yet our bliss restore. (Hoeace.) 

Who knows but that God intends it to be as with bodies, 
that are purified and restored to a better state of health by 
long and grievous maladies, which will bring them to a 
cleaner and more perfect health than that they took from 
them ? 

What troubles me most is that, in counting up the symp- 
toms of our malady, I see as many that are due to natural 
causes, and sent by Heaven itself, as of those attributable to 
our disorders and our human unwisdom. 

It would seem as if the very stars have ordained that we 
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have endured long enough beyond the ordinary term. And 
this too troubles me, that the evil which most nearly 
threatens us is not an alteration in the entire and solid 
mass, but its dissipation and disintegration ; the extremest 
of our fears.^ 

In these rhapsodies too I fear the treachery of my 
memory, lest by inadvertence it has made me record a thing 
twice over. I hate seeing my own reflection, and never, 
unless compelled, read again what has once escaped me. 
Now I bring here no new discoveries. They are common 
ideas, and, having perhaps conceived them a hundred times, 
I fear I have already set them down. Repetition is tiresome 
everywhere, even in Homer ; but it is disastrous in things 
that have only a superficial and transitory appearance. I 
dislike the habit of rubbing things in, even wholesome 
things, as Seneca does ; and I dislike that habit of his 
Stoical school of reiterating on every matter, and in all their 
length and breadth, the principles and postulates of general 
bearing, and of restating over and over again their common 
and universal reasons and arguments. 

My memory grows cruelly worse every day : 

As though with thirsty throat I’d quaffed 
The cups which bring Lethean sleep. (Hoeaoe.) 

Instead of seeking time and opportunity, as others do, to 
think over what I have to say, I must henceforward (for 
hitherto, thank God, nothing much amiss has happened) 
avoid all preparation, for fear of binding myself to some- 
thing I have to depend on. To be tied and bound puts me 
quite out, as well as to depend on so weak a tool as my 
memory. 

I never read the following story without indignation, and 
a natural feeling of personal resentment : Lyncestes, 
accused of conspiracy against Alexander, on the day when 
he was brought before the army, according to custom, to be 
heard in his own defence, had in his mind a studied speech 
of which, stammering and hesitating, he uttered a few 
words. As he became more and more confused and was 
struggling with his memory and trying to jog it, the soldiers 

^ The note of pessimism in this last paragraph, which is a manuscript 
addition, appears out of harmony with the more optimistic view ex- 
pressed a few lines above. 
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nearest to him charged him and killed him with their pikes, 
concluding that he had convicted himself. His confusion 
and silence was to them a sign of confession. Having had 
so much leisure to prepare himself in prison, it was not in 
their opinion his memory that failed him ; it was conscience 
that tied his tongue and robbed him of its power. 

That is all very fine, indeed ! The place, the audience, 
their expectation, have a paralysing effect, even when it is 
only a question of ambition to make a good speech. What 
can a man do when life or death depends on the speech ? 

Eor my part, the very fact of being tied to what I have to 
say is enough to put me off it. When I wholly trust and 
commit myself to my memory, I lean so heavily upon her 
that I bear her down ; she is dismayed at the weight. As 
long as I rely upon her, I lose my head and am put out of 
countenance ; and on some days I have been at pains to 
conceal my slavish dependence upon her, whereas my object 
in speaking was to appear perfectly cool and collected, using 
casual and unpremeditated gestures suggested by the occa- 
sion. I would as soon make an insignificant speech as make 
it evident that I have primed myself with a good one : a 
thing unbecommg especially in a man of my profession, ^ and 
which arouses too many expectations for a man who caruiot 
satisfy them. Preparation raises more hopes than it can 
fulfil. A man often foolishly strips himself of his doublet, 
to leap no further than he would have done in his cassock. 

There is nothing so unfavourable to those who wish to please 
as to raise expectation (Cicero). It is recorded of the orator 
Curio that when he declared his intention of dividing his 
speech into three or four parts, or announced the number 
of his arguments and reasons, it often happened that he 
forgot one or two, or added one or two more. I have always 
carefuUy guarded against falling into that awkward situa- 
tion, being loath to promise or tie myself in that way ; not 
only because I distrust my memory, but because that 
method savours too much of the artificial. A simple style 
becomes a soldier (Quintihan), Enough that I have hencefor- 
ward decided vsdth myself not again to undertake to speak 
on ceremonious occasions. For, as to reading one’s speech, 
besides that it is unnatural, it is very disadvantageous 

^ As a knight Montaigne was a soldier, though he was not properly 
speaking of the military profession. 
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to those who are naturally able to give ehect to it by 
action and gesture. And I am still less able to cast myself 
at the mercy of my improvisation ; my mind works slowly 
and confusedly, and is not equal to sudden and momentous 
emergencies. 

Header, permit this test-piece also to pass muster, and 
this third addition to the other parts of my portrait.^ I add, 
but I do not correct. Firstly, because it appears reasonable 
that one who has handed his work over to the world has no 
further claim on it. Let him state his views better else- 
where, if he can, and not adulterate the work he has sold. 
If he does so, nothing of his should be bought until after 
his death. Let him thoroughly think out his subject before 
publishing. Why such haste ? 

My book is always one. Except that at every new edition 
(that the buyer may not go away quite empty-handed) I 
take the liberty to add an occasional ornament over and 
above, since it is only a piece of badly- joined marquetry. 
They are but over-weights, which do not contradict the 
first form, but, by a little ambitious subtlety, impart some 
particular value to each of those that follow. Whence, how- 
ever, some transposition of chronology may easily slip in. 
My stories take their place according to their opportuneness, 
not always according to their age. 

Secondly, because, as concerns myself, I fear to lose by 
the change ; my understanding does not always advance, 
it also goes backwards. I do not distrust my thoughts less 
because they are the second or third, than because they are 
the first, or my present less than my past thoughts. Be- 
sides, we often correct ourselves as foolishly as we correct 
others. 

My first Essays were published in the year 1580. I have 
since grown older by a long stretch, but I have certainly not 
grown an inch wiser.^ Myself now, and myself a little while 
ago, are indeed two. But whether I am better I really 
cannot say. It would be a fine thing to be old if we only 
progressed towards betterment. It is a drunkard's walk, 

^ i. e. the third book, first published iu 1588. When Montaigne says 
that he does not correct, he is not strictly accurate ; but most of his 
corrections were made after 1688. 

“ In the 1688 edition we read * but I doubt whether I have grown an 
inch wiser Montaigne becomes more modest as he grows older. 
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reeling, giddy, uncertain ; or the motion of reeds stirred by 
the wind at its pleasure. 

Antiochus had written strongly in favour of the Academy ; 
in his old age he adopted a different view. Whichever 
opinion I followed, should I not still be following Antiochus? 
To attempt to establish the certainty of human opinions 
after doubting it, was not that to create doubt and not 
certainty, and to give promise that, had he been given 
another life to live, he would always have been likely to 
change his mind, not so much for the better as for something 
different ? 

My favourable reception by the public made me a little 
bolder than I expected. But what I fear most is to surfeit 
my readers ; I w^ould rather provoke than weary them, as 
a learned man of my time has done. 

Praise is always agreeable, let it come from whom, or on 
what account it will ; and yet, if our satisfaction is to be 
justified, we must find out why we are praised. Even im- 
perfections have a way of recommending themselves. 
Vulgar and popular favour is seldom seen to be happy in 
its choice ; and in my time I am much mistaken if it is not 
the worst writings that have been borne highest by the 
breath of popular applause. 

Truly I render thanks to those good-natured people who 
are pleased to approve of my feeble efforts. 

Nowhere are the faults of style so apparent as in a matter 
which in itself has nothing to recommend it. 

Do not blame me, reader, for the errors that slip in here 
through the caprice or inadvertence of others ; every hand, 
every workman^ contributes his own. I do not meddle 
either with orthography, only suggesting that the old spell- 
ing be followed, or with punctuation ; I am little expert in 
either. 

When they wholly break the sense, I am little concerned, 
for at least they relieve me of responsibility ; but when they 
substitute a false one, as they so often do, and twist my 

^ Presumably every compositor. The earlier editions of the Essays 
were, it seems, very carelessly prmted, and full of errors. Montaigne did 
not approve of the spelling ‘ reform ’ of the etymologists, who overloaded 
words with unnecessary letters found in the (often supposed) Latin 
originals. He himself adopts a simple spelling, but most of his editors 
did not fall in with his views, so that, for example, when Montaigne 
writes avec we almost invariably find avecquea in the printed editions. 
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meaning to their own conception, they min me. However, 
when the thought is not vigorous and proportioned to my 
capacity, a sensible man must decline to take it as mine. 
Any one who knows how little laborious I am, how framed 
after my own fashion, will easily believe that I would rather 
reindite as many more essays than subject myself to the 
toil of reading these through again, for so puerile a correction. 

I was recently saying then, that, being planted in the 
deepest mine of this new metal,^ not only am I deprived of 
any great familiarity with men of opinions and ways differ- 
ing from my own, in which they are bound together by a 
tie that flees every other tie ; ^ but I am besides not free 
from danger among men to whom everything is equally 
permissible, and most of whom cannot henceforth make 
their case worse in the eyes of our justice ; so that licence 
is now carried to its extreme. Summing up all the par- 
ticular circumstances concerning myself, I know no man of 
my country who pays more dearly for the defence of the 
laws, both in cessant gain and emergent loss, as the lawyers 
say, than I do. And many there are who boast of their 
zeal and fortitude who, if weighed in a correct balance, do 
much less than I. . 

As a house that has always been free, very accessible, and 
at the service of all (for I could never be induced to make it 
an implement of war, in which I would rather be engaged 
when it is as far as possible from my neighbourhood), mine 
has sufficiently deserved the aflection of the people round 
about ; and it would be a very difficult matter to defy me 
on my own dunghill. And I regard it as a wonderful and 
exemplary masterpiece that it still continues a virgin from 
blood and piUage under so prolonged a storm, with so many 
changes and disturbances round about me. For, to teU the 
truth, it was possible for a man of my nature to escape one 
constant and continued form of danger, whatever it might 
be ; but the invasions and incursions, first by one side and 
then by the other, and the alternations and vicissitudes of 
Fortune, around me, have hitherto more exasperated than 
mollified the temper of the country, involving me over and 
over again in insuperable dangers and difficulties. 

I escape ; but it is unpleasant to think that this is due to 

^ The unlmo'wn new metal that should characterize this wicked age ; 
see p. 420. ^ The tie of religion. 
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chance j nay also to my own prudence, rather than to justice ; 
and it makes me sad to think that I am outside the protec- 
tion of the laws, and under any other safeguard than theirs. 
As matters stand, I more than half live by the grace of 
others ; which is a hard obligation. I am loath to owe my 
safety either to the goodwill and kindness of the great, who 
approve of my respect for the laws and my independence, or 
to the easy-going manners of my predecessors and my own. 

For, supposing I were different ? If my conduct and my 
open dealings lay my neighbours or my kinsmen^ under 
obligation, it is cruel that they should be able to pay off 
their debt by allowing me to live, and to say : 'We freely 
pardon him for continuing his divine service in the chapel 
of his house, after all the churches round about have been 
ruined and laid waste by us ; and we grant him his life and 
the use of his property, since he shelters our wives and our 
cattle in times of need.’ 

For a long while past my house has shared the praise 
given to Lycurgus the Athenian, who was depositary- 
general and guardian of his fellow-citizens’ purses. 

Now I maintain that we should live by right and autho- 
rity, not as a reward and a favour. How many gallant men 
have preferred losing their lives to being indebted for them ! 
I would rather not subject myself to any kind of obligation, 
but especially one that binds me by a duty of honour. 
Nothing appears to me so dearly bought as what is given 
me, and that for which my wiU is pledged under the name 
of gratitude ; and I am more willing to accept such services 
as are for sale. I thuik I am right ; for the latter I give 
only money, for the others I give myself. 

The tie that holds me by the law of honesty appears to 
me more insistent and binding than that of legal constraint ; 
a bond drawn up by a notary binds me more loosely than I 
do myself. Is it not right that my conscience should be 
much more strongly pledged when it has been trusted in all 
simplicity ? In other cases my fidelity owes nothing, for 
nothing has been lent to it ; let them use the assurance 
and security they have taken by outside means. I should 
much sooner break the prison of a wall or of the laws than 
that of my word. 

^ Some of Montaigne’s relations, including his mother and one of his 
brothers, were of the Protestant faith. 
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I am scrupulous, even to superstition, in keeping my 
promises, and in all matters I prefer to make them vague 
and conditional. To those of no great weight I give weight 
by adhering jealously to my rule, which plagues and burdens 
me with its own interest. Nay, even in actions in which I 
alone am concerned and in which I have a free hand, if 
I once say a thing I feel as if I were bound by it, and that to 
make it known to another is to command myseM to do it. 
When I say a thing I feel as if I had promised it. Therefore 
I seldom divulge my plans. 

The sentence I pass upon myself is stronger and stiffer 
than that of any judge, who only considers my case from 
the point of view of an ordinary obligation ; that which my 
conscience imposes upon me is more strict and severe. I lag 
behind in those duties to which I should be dragged if I did 
not go to them. The most just action is only just in so far as it 
is voluntary (Cicero). If the action have not some glamour 
of freedom it has neither grace nor honour. 

Where law commands, my will is in abeyance. (Teeenoe.) 

When necessity draws me I am content to let the will go. 
For what is imposed by a higher power is imputed to him who 
commands rather than to him who obeys (Cicero). I know 
some who follow this rule even to injustice, who wUl sooner 
give than restore, sooner lend than pay ; who are more 
niggardly in doing good to one to whom they are beholden. 
I do not go so far as that, but I come very near it. 

I am so disposed to throw off debts and obligations, that I 
have sometimes counted as profit the ingratitude, the 
affronts and indignities put upon me by men to whom, by 
nature or accident, I owed some friendly duty ; seizing 
upon this occasion of their offence as an acquittance and 
discharge of my debt. Although I continue to pay them 
the outward civilities reasonably enjoined by society, I find 
it a great saving to do in the name of justice what I once 
did through affection, and to relieve myself a little of the 
tension and solicitude of my inward will — It is the part of a 
wise man to restrain, as he would a chariot, the first impulse to 
friendship (Cicero) — which in me is a little too urgent and 
pressing when I take to a person, at least for a man who has 
no wish to force his friendship. And this husbanding of my 
feelings consoles me a little for the imperfections of those in 
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whom I am interested. I am very sorry that they are less 
worthy, but the fact remains that I am spared some of my 
attentions and obligations towards them. 

I do not blame the man who loves his son less for being 
scurfy and hunchbacked, and not only when he is ill- 
tempered, but also when he is iH-favoured and ill-bom (God 
himself abated that much from his natural value and esti- 
mation) ; provided that in his coolness towards him he 
bears himself with moderation and strict justice. With me 
nearness of blood does not lessen imperfections, but rather 
aggravates them. 

^ter aU, as far as I understand the science of benefits and 
gratitude, which is a complicated and very useful science, 
I know of no man who is freer and less indebted than I have 
been hitherto. What I owe I owe by ordinary and natural 
obligations. In other respects no one is more absolutely 
clear : 

The gifts of Princes are to me unknown. (Vergil.) 

Princes are liberal to me when they take nothing from 
me, and do me sufficient good when they do me no ill ; that 
is all I ask of them. Oh, how much I am beholden to God 
that he was pleased that I should receive all I possess imme- 
diately by his grace, and that he specially reserved to him- 
self my whole debt of gratitude ! How earnestly I beg of 
his holy mercy that I may never owe thanks to any man 
for the essentials of life ! Blessed liberty which has carried 
me so far 1 May it continue to the end ! 

I endeavour to have no express need of any one : 

All my hope is in myself. (Tbeence.) 

It is a thing that any man may do for himself, but more 
easily one whom God has sheltered frpm natural and urgent 
necessities. It is a very pitiful and hazardous lot to be 
dependent on another. We ourselves, on whom we can 
most justly and surely rely, have not made ourselves 
sufficiently sure. I have nothing of mine except myself, 
and yet the possession is in part defective and borrowed. 
I fortify myself, both in courage, on which is the strongest 
reliance, and also in fortune, in order to have enough to 
satisfy rne, though all else should forsake me. 

Hippias of Elis furnished himself not only with learning, 
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that he might in the lap of the Muses dispense gaily, at 
need, with all other company ; not only with the knowledge 
of philosophy, to teach his soul to find contentment in her- 
self and manfully to do without outward comforts, when 
Fate would have it so. He was so careful besides as to learn 
how to cook, to shave himself and cut his own hair, to make 
his own clothes and shoes, and his rings, to be as seK- 
dependent as he could, and dispense with aU outside help; 

We enjoy borrowed goods much more freely and more 
heartily when the enjoyment is not forced and constrained 
by want, and when we have, in our will and fortune, the 
power and means to live without them. 

I know myself well ; but I find it diJSicult to imagine any 
so pure liberality, any so free and genuine hospitality in any 
person, but that I would think it disastrous, tyrannical and 
tainted with reproach, if I were entangled in it by necessity. 

As giving denotes ambition and a wish to rise to pre- 
eminence, so taking is a mark of submission : witness the 
insulting and aggressive manner in which Bajazet refused 
the presents that Timour sent him. And those that were 
offered in the name of the Emperor Solyman to the Emperor 
of Calicut so angered him, that he not only rudely dechned 
them, saying that neither he nor his predecessors were 
accustomed to take, and that it was their part to give ; but 
he even had the ambassadors sent for that purpose cast into 
a dungeon. 

When Thetis, says Aristotle, flatters Jupiter ; when the 
Lacedemonians flatter the Athenians, they do not refresh 
their memory with the good they have done them, which is 
always a hateful thing to be reminded of, but recall the 
benefits they have received from them. Those whom I see 
so freely making use of aU and every man, and laying them- 
selves under obligation to them, t^ould not do so [if they 
relished, as I do, the sweetness of a pure liberty, and] if they 
considered, as much as a wise man should do, the weight 
of an obligation ; it is perhaps sometimes repaid, but it is 
never dissolved. A cruel bondage for one who loves free 
elbow-room on all sides. 

My ac(juaintances, both above and below me in station, 
are able to say whether they have known a man [less 
importuning, soliciting, entreating and] who is less of a 
burden to others. If I surpass all present-day examples in 
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this respect, it is no great wonder, seeing how many charac- 
teristics I have that contribute thereto : a little natural 
pride, inability to bear a refusal, moderate desires and pro- 
jects, incapacity for all kinds of business, and my most 
favoured qualities, idleness and freedom. From all these 
together I have contracted a deadly hatred of being bound 
to another or by another than myself. Before enjoying 
another’s favours I should leave no stone unturned to do 
without them, however slight or important the occasion. 

It is to me an intolerable nuisance to be asked by a friend 
to ask of a third person. And I think it hardly less costly to 
acquit one who is indebted to me, by making use of him, 
than to become indebted for a friend to one who owes me 
nothing. With that exception, and provided also that they 
do not desire anything of me that requires negotiation and 
anxiety, for I have declared war to the death against all 
anxiety, I am accommodating and ready to help any one 
in need.^ 

I have oftener avoided receiving than sought occasions 
for giving ; and that is much easier, according to Aristotle. 
My fortune has seldom allowed me to benefit others, and 
what I have given has met with little thanks. If I had 
been bom to take a high rank among men, I should have 
been ambitious to be loved, not to be feared or admired. 
Shall I put it more arrogantly ? I should have thought as 
much of the pleasure I gave as of the good I was doing. 

Cyrus, very wisely, and by the mouth of a very good 
general and a still better phfiosopher,^ places his bounty and 
good deeds far above his valour and his conquests in war. 
And the first Scipio, whenever he tries to set himself in a 
favourable fight, lays more stress on his mild and humane 
qualities than on his prowess and victories ; and ever has 
this boast on his lips : " That he has given his enemies as 
much cause to love him, as his friends.’ 

I mean to say then, if we must owe something in this way, 
it ought to be by a more lawful title than that of which I 
speak, to which the necessity of this wretched war pledges 

^ The edition of 1688 also contained this passage, which was after- 
wards deleted : ‘ I have very gladly sought occasions for doing good and 
attaching others to myself ; and it seems to me that we cannot make 
any better use of our money.’ 

^ Xenophon. 
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me ; and not of so big a debt as that of my total preserva- 
tion ; that is too crushing. 

I have a thousand times gone to bed in my own house, 
with an apprehension that I should be betrayed and struck 
dead that same night, compounding with Fortune that it 
might not be a terrible and lingering death. And after my 
Paternoster I would exclaim : 

Shall these my fields, so fairly dressed, 

By godless soldiers be possessed ? (Vibgil.) 

Where is the remedy ? It is my birthplace, and that of 
most of my ancestors ; on it they fixed their afiection and 
their name.^ We become inured to everything we are 
accustomed to. And, in a wretched state such as ours, 
habit has become a very kind gift of Nature, which benumbs 
our senses to the suffering of many ills. A civil war is worse 
than other wars in this, that it makes each of us turn his 
house into a watch-tower : 

How sad with gate and wall our life to guard. 

And scarce be safe ! (Oven.) 

It is an extreme hardship to be threatened in one’s very 
household and domestic peace. The district in which I live 
is always the first and last battle-ground in our disturbed 
times, where peace never shows her full face : 

Even when peace is here, we quake in fear of war. (Ovid.) 

So often as Fortune breaks the peace, ’tis here 
War stalks apace. 0 better had it been 
To dwell beneath the scorching Eastern vault. 

Or wander homeless in the frozen North ! (Ltjcax.) 

At times I seek the means of combating these thoughts in 
indifference and carelessness. They also lead some way to 
fortitude. With a kind of pleasure I often imagine myself 
in danger of death and awaiting it ; in a dull stupor I plunge 
headlong into it, without considering or recognizing it, as 
into a dark and silent abyss that swallows me up at one 
leap, and in an instant wraps me in a profound slumber, 
without pain or feeling of any kind. 

And in this kind of sudden and violent death I am more 
comforted by the reflexion of what follows after it, than 
alarmed by the fear of dying. 

' Not quite correct ; his family took their name of Montaigne from the 
place, and not vice versa. 
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They say that as Hfe is no better for being long, death is 
the better for not being long, I am not so averse to the idea 
of being dead but that I meet death itself with confidence. 
I wrap myself up snugly in this catastrophe which must 
blind and carry me away with the fury of an attack so 
sudden that I shall not feel it. 

If it were only true, as some gardeners say, that roses 
and violets spring up more fragrant in the proximity of 
garlic and onions, since these suck and imbibe the bad 
odours of the soil ; and that those depraved natures also 
absorb aU the venom of my air and climate, and make me 
so much better and purer by their proximity that I should 
not be wholly a loser 1 That is not so ; but there may be 
something in this, that goodness is more beautiful and 
attractive when it is rare ; and that contrariety and diver- 
sity stiffen and compress well-doing within itself, and 
kindle it by the jealousy of opposition and the desire for 
approbation. 

Thieves, when left alone, have no particular spite against 
me. Have I any more spite against them ? I should have 
to hate too many people. The Hke consciences abide under 
different kinds of fortune, the hke cruelties, disloyalties, 
robberies. And they are aU the worse for being more 
meanly and securely hidden under the shadow of the laws. 
I hate a wrong done openly less than one done treacher- 
ously ; under the cloak of war than in peace. Our fever ^ 
has attacked a body that is not much the worse for it. 
The fire was there, it has burst into flames ; the noise is 
greater, not so much the evil. 

To those who ask me why I travel I usually reply, ' I 
know weU what I am fleeing from, but not what I am in 
search of.’ If they tell me that there may be just as little 
health among foreigners, and that their ways are no better 
than ours, I reply firstly, that that is hardly likely ; 

Wickedness assumes a thousand forms 
Where wars are raging. (ViRGm.) 

Secondly, that there is always gain in changing an evil 
for an uncertain state ; and that others’ misfortunes should 
not affect us as painfully as our own. 

I will not forget to mention this, that I am never so 

* The Civil Wars. 
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exasperated against France that I cease to hare a kindly 
feeling for Paris ; she has had my heart since my boyhood. 
And, as in the case of all excellent things, the more I have 
since seen of other fine cities, the more does the beauty of 
this one impress me and gain on my afiection. I love her 
for herself, and more in her own being than overladen with 
foreign pomp. I love her tenderly, even her warts and 
blemishes. I am a Frenchman only through this great city, 
great in its people, great in the happiness of its site ; but 
above all great and incomparable in variety and diversity 
of amenities, the glory of France and one of the noblest 
ornaments of the world. May God keep our discords far 
from her ! ^ Entire and united, I think she will be safe 
against all other violence. I warn her that of all parties 
the worst will be that which sets her at variance. For her 
I only fear herself ; and truly I fear for her as much as for 
any other part of this State. As long as she endures, I shall 
not want a retreat wherein to give up the ghost, sufficient 
to compensate me for the loss of any other retreat. 

Not because Socrates has said it, but because it is really 
in my nature, and perhaps a little more than it should be, 
I look upon all men as my fellow-citizens, and would em- 
brace a Pole as I would a Frenchman, subordinating this 
national tie to the common and universal one. I am not 
enamoured of the charms of my home atmosphere. Quite 
new and quite personal friendships appear to me fuUy as 
good as those other chance acquaintances with one’s neigh- 
bours, that are shared by all. Friendships that are purely 
of our own acquiring usually carry the day against those 
which join us by the common tie of blood and climate. 

Nature has given us to the world free and unfettered ; 
we imprison ourselves in certain narrow districts, lite the 
Kings of Persia, who bound themselves to drink no other 
water but that of the river Choaspes, foolishly renouncing 
their right to the use of any other stream, and turning the 
rest of the world, as far as they were concerned, into a 
waterless desert. 

As to what Socrates did towards his end, in regarding 
a sentence of banishment against him as worse than a death 
sentence, I shall never, I think, be so broken up or so 

^ Montaigne’s prayer was not fulfilled ; after 1688 the discord was 
more violent in Pans than anywhere else. 
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closely wedded to my country as to agree with him. The 
lives of such divine men offer sufficient models which I can 
embrace by esteem rather than affection. And some are 
so sublime and wonderful that they are even above my 
esteem, since they are above my conception. 

That was a very tender feeling in a man who looked upon 
the world as his city. It is true that he disdained travel, 
and had hardly even set foot outside Attic territory. 

What are we to think of his grudging his friends’ money 
to buy off his life, and his refusing to leave his prison with 
the help of others, that he might not disobey the laws, and 
that at a time when they were so corrupt ? These examples 
are of the first kind for me ; of the second there are others 
that I could discover in this same person. Many of these 
rare examples exceed my power of action, but some even 
exceed my power of imagination. 

Besides the reasons I have given, travel appears to me 
a profitable exercise ; the mind is continually exercised by 
observing new and unknown things. And I Imow no better 
school, as I have often said, for modelling one’s life, in that 
it continually brings us face to face with so many other 
lives, ideas, and customs, and gives us a relish for human 
nature in so perpetual a variety of forms. The body is 
therein neither idle nor fatigued ; and that gentle excite- 
ment keeps it in breath. 

In spite of my cohc I can keep in the saddle, without dis- 
mounting and without weariness, for eight or even ten hours, 
Beyond the strength and ordinary lot of eld. (Virgil.) 

No season is hostile to me except the fierce heat of a burn- 
ing sun. For umbrellas, which have been in use in Italy 
since the time of the old Romans, weary the arm more than 
they relieve the head.^ 

I should like to know by what contrivance the Persians, 
so long ago and when they first fell into luxurious ways, 
obtained fresh air and shade at their pleasure, as Xenophon 
tells us. 

I love rain and mud as much as the ducks do. Change 
of air and climate does not affect me ; every sky is the 
same to me. I am only vanquished by the changes in my 

^ It seems that they weighed about five pounds. Umbrellas did not 
come into use in France until the end of the seventeenth century. 
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internal arrangements ; and these are not so frequent when 
I travel, 

I am not easy to move, but once on the way, I go as far 
as you please. I shy as much at a little as at a great under- 
tal^g, and at preparmg for a day’s excursion or to visit 
a neighbour, as for a real journey. I have learned to 
arrange my day’s journey after the Spanish fashion, making 
one stage of it : long and reasonable journeys ; and in 
excessive heat I make them by night, from sunset to sun- 
rise. The other method of stopping to bait and dinin g on 
the way, in hurry and confusion, is inconvenient, especially 
when the days are short. 

My horses are the better for it. Never did any horse fail 
me that was able to hold out the first day’s journey with 
me. I water them everywhere, and only see to it that they 
have time enough after their last watering to work it off. 

My laziness in rising gives my attendants time to dine in 
comfort before starting. For my own part it is never too 
late for me to eat ; my appetite comes with eating, and not 
otherwise. I am never hungry but at table. 

Some people blame me for continuing to take a pleasure 
in this exercise, now I am married and well on m years. 
They are wrong. The best time to leave your family is 
when you have put them in the way of carrying on without 
you ; when you have left the home in such good order as 
to correspond with its former government. It is much more 
unwise to depart and leave your house to a less faithful 
guardian, who is less careful to provide you with the needful. 

The most useful art, and the most honourable occupation 
for a woman, is the art of housekeeping. I know some who 
are miserly, but very few good managers. It is her mistress 
quality, which one should seek before any other, as the only 
dower that helps to ruin or save our houses. 

Don’t tell me 1 Experience has taught me to value in 
a married woman, above every other virtue, the house- 
keeping virtue. 

I give my wife an opportunity of bearing me out by 
leaving her, during my absence, in full control of my 
affairs. It vexes me to see, in many households, Monsieur 
coming home about noon, fretful and worried by business 
troubles, to find Madame still doing her hair and titivating 
herself in her dressing-room. That is all very well for 
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a Queen ; and yet I am not so sure. It is absurd and unfair 
that our wives should be kept in idleness by our sweat and toil, 

No person, if I can help it, shall enjoy my goods more 
easily, more tranquilly, and more free of obligation, than I. 
If the husband provides the matter, Nature herself ordains 
that the wife shall provide the form. 

As to the duties of marital love being prejudiced by my 
absence, as some people think, I do not agree with them. 
On the contrary, it is a relationship that a too continual 
presence is easily liable to cool, and that is impaired by too 
assiduous attentions. Every strange woman appears to us 
agreeable to associate with. And we aU find by experience 
that being continually together cannot equal the pleasure 
of parting and meeting again at intervals. These inter- 
ruptions fiU me with a fresh love for my fam'ily, and make 
the resumption of my home-life more pleasurable. The 
alternation warms my appetite for the departure, and then 
for the return, 

I know that the arms of friendship are long enough to 
reach and join from one end of the world to the other, 
and especially this kind, in which there is a continual 
interchange of services, which reawaken its obligations and 
memory. The Stoics say truly that there is so close a bond 
and relation between the sages, that one who dines in 
France nourishes his friend in Eg3q)t ; and that if one of 
them merely holds out a finger, wherever he may be, all the 
sages in the habitable globe will feel its help. 

Enjoyment and possession are chiefly a matter of imagina- 
tion. It embraces more warmly what it is in quest of than 
what we hold, and more continually. Cast up your daily 
musings and you will find that you are most absent from 
your friend when he is in your company ; his presence 
releases your attention and gives your thoughts freedom to 
absent themselves at any time and for any occasion. 

From distant Rome I hold and control my house and the 
goods I have left there ; I see my walls, my trees, and my 
rents growing, and diminishing as well, within an inch or 
two, as when I am there ; 

Before mine eyes the vision of my home 
Hovers, and all the once familiar spots. (Ovin.) 

If we enjoy nothing but what we touch, farewell our 
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crowns when they are in our coffers, and our boys when 
they are gone a-hunting. We would have them nearer. 
In the garden, is that far ? HaK a day’s journey away ? 
What about ten leagues, is that far or near ? If it is near, how 
about eleven, twelve, thirteen? andsoon,stepbystep. Truly 
if there be a woman who prescribes to her husband the how- 
manieth step that ends the near, and the howmanieth step 
that begins the far, I advise her to fix it between the two : 

Name some fixed term, all cavil to arrest . . 

Myself of the concession I avail ; 

As from a horse’s tail we pluck out hairs, 

I take off one league, then another league, 

Till you are vanquished by the very force 
Of my sorites. (Hoeaoe.) 

And let them boldly call Philosophy to their aid, in whose 
teeth it might be cast that, since she sees neither one end 
nor the other of the joint between the too much and the 
little, the long and the short, the light and the heavy, the 
near and the far ; since she recognizes neither the beginning 
nor the end of it, she is a very uncertain judge of the middle. 
Nature has given us no Tcnowl^ge of the limits of things (Cicero) . 

Are those not still wives and mistresses of the deceased, 
who are not at the end of this, but in the other world ? 
We embrace both those who have been, and those who are 
not yet, not only the absent. We did not bargain, when we 
married, to be continually joined together by the tail, like 
some little insects or other that we see, or like the be- 
witched people of Karenty,^ in canine fashion. And a wife 
should not have her eyes so greedily fixed on her husband’s 
front that she cannot endure to see him turn his back upon 
her, if need be. 

But may not these words, by so excellent a painter of 
their humours, be aptly quoted here, to show the cause 
of their complaints ? 

Your wife, if you should stay out late, 

At once thinks you are toying with a girl. 

Or she with you ; that at the public-house 
Or elsewhere you enjoy yourself ; in short 
That you have all the fun, and she has all the cares. 

(Terence.) 

* A reference to a passage in the Eistory of Denmark of Saxo Gram- 
maticus. 
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Or may it not be that opposition and contradiction are in 
themselves meat and drink to them ; and that they are 
comfortable enough if they can make you uncomfortable ? 

In true friendship, of which I am a good judge, I give 
myself to my friend more than I draw him to me. Not 
only would I rather benefit him than that he should benefit 
me, but also that he should benefit himself rather than me ; 
he benefits me most when he benefits himself. And if absence 
be either agreeable or profitable to him, it is much more 
acceptable to me than his presence. And you cannot 
rightly call it absence when you have the means of com- 
municating with one another. 

I used to find our separation profitable and agreeable. 
We possessed our lives more fully and more extensively by 
keeping apart ; he lived, he enjoyed, he saw for me, and 
I for him, as fully as if he had been present. One part of us 
remained idle when we were together ; we were blended 
into one another. The distance of place made the con- 
junction of our wills richer. That insatiable hunger for the 
bodily presence rather betrays weakness in the enjoyment 
of souls. 

With regard to my old age which they urge against me, 
it is, on the contrary, for the young to subject themselves 
to public opinion, and constrain themselves for others.^ They 
are able to satisfy the demands of both the public and 
themselves. We have only too much to do to satisfy our- 
selves. As our natural resources fail us let us maintain 
ourselves by artificial means. It is unfair to excuse youth 
for pursuing its pleasures and forbid old age to seek them. 
When I was young, I concealed my gay passions by caution ; 
now that I am old I dispel my joyless ones by distractions. 
Besides, the Platonic laws prohibit travelling before the age 
of forty or fifty, in order that travel may be more profitable 
and instructive. I should more readily ^ agree to that other 
second article of the same laws, which forbids it after sixty. 

' But at such an age you may never return from so long 
a journey.’ What do I care ? When I start upon it I think 
neither of the return, nor of the goal. I only undertake 
it to keep myself on the move, as long as I like movement. 

^ Coste suggests that Montaigne meant to write plus mal volontiers, 
f less readily , instead of plus volontiers, in consideration of the following 
sentence. 
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I only ride for the sake of riding. Those who rxin after 
a benefice or a hare do not run ; they only run who run in 
prisoner’s base, or to practice running. 

My design is divisible throughout ; it is not grounded on 
any great hopes ; each day’s journey forms the end of 
them. And my life’s journey is carried on after the same 
maimer. And yet I have been in many distant places 
where I could have wished that I had been induced to 
remain. Why not, if Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Diogenes, 
Zeno, Antipater, so many wise men of the most surly school,^ 
left their country, without any reason for being dissatisfied 
with it; and only for the enjoyment of a different atmo- 
sphere ? Indeed what displeases me most in my peregrina- 
tions is that I cannot bring myself to decide on settling in 
a place that takes my fancy ; and that I must always 
make up my mind to return, to fall in with conventional 
ideas. 

If I were afraid to die in any other place but that of my 
birth, if I thought I should die less coi^ortably away from 
my family, I should hardly go out of France ; I should not 
go outside my parish without terror. I can feel death 
continually clutching me by the throat or the reins. But 
I am differently made ; death is the same to me every- 
where, Yet if I had the choice I think I would rather die 
in the saddle than in a bed, away from my home, and far 
from my people. 

There is more heart-break than comfort in taking leave 
of our friends ; I willingly neglect that social duty. For 
of friendly ofiGlces that is the only unpleasant one, and 
I could as willingly dispense with that great and eternal 
farewell. If there is any advantage in being surrounded 
by your friends, there are a hundred disadvantages. I have 
seen some die very piteously, besieged by all those depen- 
dants ; the crowd stifles them. They think it contrary to 
duty and a testimony of little affection and little care, to 
allow you to die in peace ; one torments your eyes, another 
your ears, another your tongue ; there is not a sense or 
a limb that they do not shatter. Your heart is wrung with 
pity to hear your friends’ lamentations, and perhaps with 
vexation to hear the feigned and counterfeit laments of others. 

^ The Stoic school. These philosophers all came from distant parts 
and settled in Athens. 
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Wien a man has always had delicate sensibilities, they 
are still more so now that he is in this weak state. In this 
great extremity it needs a gentle hand, in accordance with 
his feelings, to scratch him just where he itches ; othermse 
touch him not at all. If we need a wise woman ^ to bring 
us into the world, we have great need of a still wiser man 
to help us out of it. The services of such a man, and a 
friend to boot, are worth buying at any cost on such an 
occasion. 

I have not reached that pitch of disdainful vigour that 
-pTiifls fortitude in itself, that nothing can either assist or 
disturb j I am a peg lower. I shall try to steal away and 
hide from this manner of passing out, not through fear, 
but by artifice. I have no intention, in this act of dying, 
to give a proof or make a show of fortitude. For whom 
should I do so ? At that moment aU my right and interest 
in making a reputation will cease. I shall be satisfied with 
a calm, collected, and solitary death, all to myself, in har- 
mony with my retired and private hie. 

Quite contrary to the superstition of the Romans, who 
esteemed a man Ul-fated who died without speaking and 
had not his nearest relations at his side to close his eyes, 
I shall have enough to do to comfort myself without having 
to console others, enough thoughts in my brain without 
need of others suggested by the circumstances, enough 
matter to reflect upon without borrowing. 

To die is not to play a part in society ; it is the act of 
a single person. Let us live and laugh among our friends ; 
let us die and sulk among strangers. For money payment 
you will find some one to turn your head and rub your 
feet, who will not press you more than you wish, who will 
turn indifierent eyes upon you, and leave you to your own 
reflections and allow you to groan as much as you please. 

Every day I try to conquer by reason that puerile and 
unfeeling disposition that makes us wish to stir the com- 
passion and sympathy of our friends for our misfortunes. 
We exaggerate our ills beyond measure, to draw their tears. 
And the fortitude to support their adverse fortune which 
we commend in all others, we blame and condemn in our 
friends, when the misfortune is our own. We are not 
content that they should be sensible of our woes, unless 
* Une sage-femme, the French term for a midwife. 
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they are also grieved by them. We should spread joy, but, 
as far as we can, repress sorrow. 

He who excites pity without cause deserves not to be 
pitied when there is cause. To be ever complaining is the 
way to be never pitied ; to put on piteous airs so often is 
to be pitiable to none. He that makes himself out to be 
dead when he is alive is in danger of being thought alive 
when he is dying. I have known some who would take it in 
dudgeon to be told that they had a ruddy complexion and 
a steady pulse ; restraining their mirth because it betrayed 
their recovery, and hating health because it did not arouse 
pity. And, what is much more strange, they were not 
women I 

I describe my ailments at the most as they are, and avoid 
words of evil omen and made-up exclamations. If not 
gaiety, at least a serene countenance is appropriate in those 
attending on the sick sage ; he does not pick a quarrel with 
health because he is in the opposite condition ; he hkes to 
contemplate it sound and robust in others, and to enjoy at 
least its company. Though he finds himself sinking, he 
does not entirely put away all thoughts of life, nor avoid 
ordinary conversation. 

I am prepared to study sickness when I am well ; when 
it is present it will make its impression real enough, without 
the help of my imagination. We make oux preparations 
beforehand for the travels we are about to undertake, and 
have made up our minds about them ; we leave it to our 
attendants to decide when we are to take horse, or we put 
it off for their convenience. 

I have felt this unexpected advantage from the publica- 
tion of my conduct of life, that in some sort it serves me 
as a rule. I sometimes consider whether it would not be 
better not to disclose the history of my life. This public 
disclosure of it obliges me to keep to my path, and not to 
give the lie to the picture I have drawn of my qualities, 
which are usually less distorted and contradictory than the 
malicious and unhealthy judgements of these times will 
admit of. The uniformity and simplicity of my character 
makes it appear easy of interpretation ; but the shape of it 
being rather novel and unusual, calumny has an easy game. 
Yet so it is, that to any one who is inclined to abuse me by 
legitimate means, my known and avowed imperfections 
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will, I tlimk, afford sufficient opportunity to bite me to Lis 
heart’s content, without skirmishing with the wind. If he 
thinks I am drawing his teeth by anticipating his revelation 
and condemnation of them, it is but reasonable that he 
should exercise his right of amplifying and extending 
(offence has its rights outside of justice) ; of mag^ying 
the roots of the vices which I reveal in myself until they 
have become trees, and of using for that purpose not only 
those that possess me, but also those that merely threaten 
me : prejudicial vices, both in quality and number ; let 
him belabour me with them. 

I could frankly follow the example of ^ the philosopher 
Bion. Antigonus was beginning to taunt him on the subject 
of origin. He stopped his mouth with these words ; ^ I 
the son of a slave, a butcher, branded, and a prostitute, 
whom my father married by reason of her humble lot. 
They were both punished for some misdeed. An orator 
who took a liking for me as a boy, bought me, and at his 
death left me his whole fortune. Having transferred my 
possessions to this city of Athens, I devoted myself to 
philosophy. EQstorians may save themselves the trouble 
of seeking information about me ; I will tell them how the 
case stands.’ 

A free and generous confession takes the sting out of 
reproach and disarms calumny. 

Yet it is true that, taking one thing with another, it 
seems to me that I am as often praised as dispraised beyond 
reason ; it also seems to me that from my youth up I have 
been given a rank and degree of honour rather above than 
below what was my due. 

I should be more at home in a country where those orders 
of precedence were either regulated or despised. A.mong 
men, as soon as an altercation on precedence in walking or 
sitting exceeds three replies, there is an end of pohteness. 
I am not afraid of ceding or preceding out of my order, to 
avoid such tiresome disputes ; no man ever desired to 
precede me but I permitted him to do so. 

Besides the benefit I reap from writing about myself, 
I hope for this other advantage, that if there happens to 
be any worthy man who approves and agrees with my 
humours, he will endeavour before I die to come into touch 
with me. I am giving him a great advantage over me ; 
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for, all the knowledge lie might have gained by a long 
acquaintance and intimacy during several years, he wiU 
obtain in three days from this record, and that more surely 
and accurately.^ 

An amusing idea ! Many things that I would not say to 
a single person I say to the public ; and for my most secret 
knowledge and thoughts I send my most faithful friends 
to a bookseller’s shop 1 

My very heart I open to men’s view. (Peesitjs.) 

If I knew for a certainty of a man who was of the same 
mind with me, truly I would go a very long way to find 
him out ; for we cannot, I think, pay too much for the 
delight of having a companion who is in sympathy and 
agreement with us. 0 for a friend ! How true is this old 
saying, ' that the possession of a friend is sweeter and more 
necessary than the elements of fire and water.’ 

To return to my story. There is no great evil in dying 
away from home and alone. Do we not consider it a duty 
to withdraw apart for natural actions that are less unsightly 
and less ghastly than this ? Besides, those who are reduced 
to dragging out a prolonged and lingering existence should 
not perhaps wish to involve a large family in their miseries. 
For that reason the Indians of a certain region thought it 
right to kill a man who had reached that unfortunate state ; 
and in another region they abandoned him to himself, to 
survive as best he could. 

To whom do they not in the end become tiresome and 
insupportable ? Ordinary duties do not go to that length. 
You forcibly teach your best friends to be cruel ; by long 
familiarity with your ailments your wife and children be- 
come hardened and cease to feel for you and pity you. 
The groans that my colic forces from me have ceased to 
alarm anybody. And though we may derive some pleasure 
from their company (which is not always the case, by reason 
of the disparity of conditions, which easily begets contempt 
or envy for anybody whatever), is it not too much to abuse 
their good nature for such an age ? The more I saw them 
cheerfully putting a restraint upon themselves for my sake, 

^ Montaigne’s hope was partially fulfilled by Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
who called npon him when, for the purpose of seeing his new edition of 
the Essays through the' press, he went for the last time to Paris, 

U Q 
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the more sorry should I be for their pains. We are justified 
in leaning, but not in lying so heavily, upon others, and 
propping ourselves to their detriment. Like the man who 
had the throats of little children cut, to make use of their 
blood to cure some disease he had.^ Or that other who 
was provided with young and tender virgins to keep his old 
limbs warm at night, and mingle the fragrance of their 
breath with his own rank and fetid exhalations.^ 

I could willingly choose Venice for my retreat when 
reduced to that feeble condition of life. 

Decrepitude is a condition that requires solitude. I am 
sociable to excess. And yet it appears to me reasonable 
that I should henceforth withdraw my troublesome person 
from the eyes of the world, and brood over it in solitude ; 
that I should shrink and retire into my shell, like a tortoise. 
I am learning to see people without clinging to them ; that 
would be outrageous in so steep a pass. It is time to turn 
my back on the company. 

‘ But on so long a journey you may be miserably detained 
in some hole of a place where you will lack everything.’ 
Most of the necessary things I carry about with me. And 
then we cannot run away from Fortune, if she resolves to 
attack us. When I am ill I need nothing out of the common ; 
if Nature has no power over me, I have no mind to trust 
to a pill. At the very beginning of my agues and the 
maladies that lay me low, whilst I am yet whole and near 
to health, I reconcile myself with God by means of the last 
Christian oflSces ; and I feel the more easy and relieved, 
and seem to have got the better of the malady. 

Of notaries and their advice I have less need than of 
doctors. If I have not settled my affairs when quite well, 
I cannot be expected to do so when ill. What I wish to do 
for the service of death is always done ; I would not 
venture to defer it for a single day. And if nothing is done, 
it means either that hesitation kept me from making a 
choice (for sometimes not to choose is to choose well), or 
that I had quite resolved to do nothing.^ 

^ Tiberius, according to one commentator, Louis XI, according to 
another. The second example is obviously King David. 

® We have an example of Montaigne’s foresight in one of the very few 
notices of him in contemporary records. In a Commentary on the 
customs of Bordeaux, under the heading of Wills, Bernard Anthoine 
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I write my book for few people, and for few years. If 
I had expected a long life for my Essays, I should have 
committed them to a more settled language.^ Seeing the 
continual changes that have taken place in our tongue to 
this day, who can expect that fifty years hence it will be 
used in its present form ? Every day it slips from our 
hands, and during my lifetime it has altered by one half. 
We say that at this moment it is perfect ; every century 
says the same of its own. I hesitate to believe that, as long 
as it escapes us and changes its forms as it does. It is for 
the good and useful writings to rivet it to themselves, and 
its credit will follow the fortunes of our State. 

Therefore I do not fear to insert a few private items, 
interest in which will be confined to people now living, and 
which deal with things known to certain individuals who 
will see further into them than the ordinary intelligence. 
After all I do not wish to be discussed in the way I often 
hear people raking up the memories of the dead, saying : 
‘ This is what he thought ; this is how he lived ; this is 
what he meant ; if he had spoken when he was dying, he 
would have said this, he would have given that ; I knew 
him better than any man.’ Now, as far as decency permits 
I here make my inclinations and feelings known ; but I do 
it more freely and readily by word of mouth to any one 
who wishes to know them. In any case, if any one examines 
these memoirs, he will find that I have said everything, or 
hinted at everything. What I cannot express I point at 
with my finger : 

But for the keen eye these mere footprints serve 

Whereby thou mayest know the rest thyself. (Lxjcretixjs.) 

I leave nothing concerning myself to be desired or to be 
guessed at. If people must be talking about me, I would 
have it to be truthfully and justly. I would willingly 
return from the next world to contradict any man who 
described me other than I was, although he did it to honour 
me. I have observed that even the living are always 

writes : ‘ The late Montaigne, author of the Essays, feeling his end 
drawing near, got up in his shirt, put on his dressing-gown, opened his 
cabinet, called all his servants and legatees, and paid them the legacies 
he had left them by his will, foreseeing the difficulty his heirs would make 
in paying them.’ 

^ Latin, which, being a dead language, is not liable to change. 
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misrepresented. And if I had not with all my power upheld 
the reputation of a friend I have lost, he might have been 
tom to pieces and represented in a thousand contradictory 
lights.^ 

To make an end of speaking of my poor humours, I con- 
fess that in my travels I seldom reach my night’s lodging but 
the thought comes into my mind whether I could be ill or 
die there in comfort. I prefer to be lodged in a place which 
has been appropriated to my own particular use, neither 
noisy, nor djrty, nor smoky, nor stuffy. I endeavour to 
flatter death by these trivial details ; or, to be more exact, 
to rid myself of all other encumbrances, that I may give 
my whole mind to it, since it will probably lie heavy enough 
upon me without any other load. I would like death to 
have her share in the ease and comforts of my life. Death 
is a great and important piece of life, and I hope from this 
day that mine will not belie the past. 

Death assumes shapes of which some are easier than 
others, and takes on different properties according to each 
one’s imagination. Among natural deaths that which 
results from weakness or stupor appears to me gentle and 
pleasant. Among violent deaths I can less easily fancy 
falling down a precipice than a ruin crushing me, and 
dying by a sword-cut than by a musket-shot. And T 
would sooner have drunk Socrates’ potion than stabbed 
myself as Cato did. And, although it all comes to the same 
thing, yet my imagination sees as much difference between 
leaping into a fiery furnace and into the channel of a shallow 
river, as between death and life. So foolishly does our fear 
regard the means more than the end ! It is but an instant ; 
but it is of so much importance that I would willingly give 
many days of my life to pass it in my own way. 

Since every one’s imagination discovers a more or a less 
in its bitterness ; since every one has some choice in the 
manner of dying, let us try a httle further to find one that 
is free from all pain. Might we not m ake it even voluptuous, 

^ The friend was presumably La Boetie. The edition of 1688 had this 
passage : ‘ I know well that I shall not leave behind me any man who 
will take my part with anything like the same afieciion and the same 
understanding of me as I do his. There is no man whom I would fully 
trust to represent me faithfully ; he alone possessed my true portrait, 
and took it away with him. That is why I reveal myself so carefully.’ 
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as did the ‘ companions in death ' of Antony and Cleopatra ? 
I will not speak of the cruel deaths which are the result of 
philosophy and religion, and which are held up as examples. 
But among men of little mark there have been found some, 
such as a Petronius and a TigeUinus, at Rome, who, pledged 
to take their own lives, lulled death to sleep as it were by 
the luxury of their preparations. They made it pass and 
glide away amid their customary effeminate pastimes, in 
the company of girls and boon companions ; no words of 
consolation, no mention of wills, no ambitious affectation 
of fortitude, no talk about their future state, but amidst 
games, feastings, jestings, ordinary conversation on topical 
subjects, music and erotic poetry. 

Could we not imitate that resoluteness in a more seemly 
fashion ? Since there are deaths good for fools and deaths 
good for wise men, let us discover some that are good for 
those who are neither the one nor the other. My imagina- 
tion suggests to me one or two forms of death that are easy 
and, since we must die, desirable. 

The Roman tyrants considered that they were giving a 
criminal his life when they gave him the choice of his death. 
But was not Theophrastus, so delicate, modest, and wise 
a philosopher, obliged by his reason to dare to say this line, 
which was latinized by Cicero : 

Tortune, not Wisdom, rules the life of man ? 

How greatly Fortune has helped me to keep with ease the 
bargain of my life by placing me in such a position that it is 
henceforth neither necessary nor cumbersome to anybody ! 
It is a condition that I would have accepted at any season 
of my life, btit now that I am ready to pack up for good 
and turn up my toes, I find a more particular satisfaction in 
the thought that I shall not give anybody either much 
pleasure or much pain by dying. By an artistic compensa- 
tion she has brought it about that those who may expect 
some material benefit from my death will at the same time 
suffer some material loss. Our death often bears hard upon 
us because it is painful to others, and brings us almost as 
much harm through the harm it does them, and sometimes 
even more. 

Among the comforts I look for in mine inn I include 
neither magnificence nor abundance ; I hate them rather ; 
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but a certain simple neatness which, is more often met with 
in places where there is less of art, and which Nature has 
adorned with some charm entirely her own. A meal in 
which not abundance but cleanliness prevails (quoted by 
Nonius). More wit than luxury (C. Nepos). 

And then, it is those who are compelled, in the depth of 
winter, to travel on business through the Grisons who are 
overtaken on the way hy those extreme discomforts. I, 
who most often travel for my pleasure, do not steer myself 
so badly. If it is unattractive on the right, I take the left 
turning. If I feel unfit to ride, I stay where I am. And 
by so doing I really cannot see that it is not as pleasant 
and commodious as being at home. It is true that I always 
find superfluity superfluous, and notice that even dainty 
food and abundance occasion trouble. 

If I have left anything unseen behind me, I go back ; it 
is still on my way. I draw no fixed line, either straight or 
crooked. If I do not find, at the place I go to, what I have 
been told of, as it often happens that others’ opinions do 
not agree with mine and have generally turned out to be 
erroneous, I do not regret my trouble ; I have learned that 
what I was told of was not there. 

My bodily nature is as adaptable, and my tastes are as 
catholic, as those of any man living. The different customs 
I find in one nation after another please me by their very 
diversity ; each custom has its reason. Whether the plates 
be of tin, of wood, or of earthenware, whether the meat be 
boiled or roast ; whether they give me butter or oil, whether 
nut-oil or olive-oil ; whether dishes be hot or cold, it is all 
one to me ; and so much one that, as I grow older, I find 
fault with this liberal disposition, and feel the need of a 
more discriminating choice to arrest my immoderate appe- 
tite, and sometimes to ease my digestion. 

When I have been outside of Trance, and people have 
asked me, out of politeness, whether I would like to be 
served with Trench dishes, I laughed at the idea ; and 
I always sought the tables that were most thick with 
foreigners. 

I am ashamed when I see my countrymen steeped in that 
silly prejudice which makes them fight shy of any customs 
that differ from their own ; when they are out of their 
village, they seem to be out of their element. Wherever 
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they go they keep to their own ways, and abominate those 
of foreigners. If they come across a fellow-countr3Tnan in 
Hungary, they celebrate the happy meeting. See them 
hobnobbing and joining forces, and railing at aU the bar- 
barous customs they see around them ! Why not bar- 
barous, since they are not French ? And yet those are the 
cleverest, who have taken sufficient notice of them to revile 
them. Most of them start on their travels with no thought 
but to return. They travel reserved and self-centred, 
wrapped in a taciturn and unsociable caution, on the defen- 
sive against the infection of any strange atmosphere. 

What I say of these reminds me of what I have sometimes 
observed in our young courtiers, in similar circumstances. 
They associate with none but those of their own kidney, 
regarding us with contempt or pity, as people of another 
world. Deprive them of the opportunity of talking of court 
intrigues, and they are like fish out of w^ater ; as green and 
ignorant to us as we appear to them. It has been very well 
said that a well-bred man is an all-round man. 

I, on the other hand, start on my wanderings very much 
fed up with our ways, I do not look for Gascons in Sicily 
(I have left enough of them at home) ; I would rather meet 
Greeks and Persians. With these I enter into conversation, 
and I study them. To them I offer and lend my services. 
And, what is more, I seem to have met with few customs 
that are not as good as ours. 

I do not risk much ; for I have hardly lost sight of my 
weathercocks.^ 

For the rest, most of the company one casually meets 
with on the road causes more embarrassment than pleasure ; 
I do not cultivate their acquaintance, and less so now that 
old age makes me particular and somewhat inclined to avoid 
the customary formalities. You feel for others, or others 
feel for you ; both are painful discomforts, but the latter 
seems to me the ruder. 

It is a rare chance, but of inestimable solace, to meet 
with a well-bred man, of solid good sense, agreeing with you 
in tastes, wffio takes a pleasure in your company. I have 
been greatly in need of such a man on all my travels. But 

^ As this was written after Montaigne bad been as far as Rome, it 
must be taken metapborically j perhaps be means that be sees many 
famUiar objects in foreign parts. 
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such company must be chosen and acquired before you 
leave home. 

I relish no pleasure that I cannot communicate. I never 
have even a merry thought without being vexed at having 
to keep it to myself, with nobody to share it. If I were 
offered wisdom on condition that I must keep it to myself, 
and not communicate it to others, I would have none of it 
(Seneca). This other has tuned it to a higher note : If the 
life of a wise man were so arranged, that with an abundance 
of all things he might have full leisure to consider and con- 
template all things worth his study, yet if his solitude were such 
that he could see no man, he must give up Ms life (Cicero). 

I agree with Archytas when he says ‘ that it would be 
undesirable to be even in Heaven, and to wander about 
those great and divine celestial bodies, without the com- 
panionship of a friend 

But it is still better to be alone than in stupid and tire- 
some company. Aristippus preferred to hve a stranger 
everywhere. 

Had Fate vouchsafed me of mine own free will 
My course to shape, (Virgil.) 

I should choose to pass my life with my seat on the saddle, 

Where scorching suns the long day fill, 

Where mists and snows and tempests chill 
Hold reckless bacchanal. (Horace.) 

' Have you no more restful pastimes ? Of what have 
you any lack ? Is not your house in a beautifully airy and 
healthy situation, sufficiently furnished and more than 
sufificiently capacious ? Royal majesty with its train has 
more than once found room in it.^ Are there not more 
families below yours in orderliness than there are above 
you in eminence ? Is there any local, extraordinary, indi- 
gestible thought that eats into your heart, 

That is now burning in thy troubled breast, 

And ne’er will suffer thee to be at rest ? (Ennius.) 

Where do you expect to live without constraint, and undis- 
turbed ? Fortune's favours are never unmixed (Q. Curtius). 
Do you not see that you alone stand in your own way, and 

^ King Henry of Navarre stayed at the Chateau of Montaigne on two 
occasions. 
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tiiat you will follow your own inclination everywhere, and 
that you will grumble everywhere ? For there is no satis- 
faction here below except for brutish or divine souls. With 
so much just cause to be contented where do you think to 
find contentment ? How many thousands of men there are 
who limit their wishes to such a condition as you enjoy ! 
You must just amend your own ways, for you are able to do 
that to any extent ; whereas you have no right but to be 
patient in the face of Fortune. There is no peace and quiet 
except that which Reason has conferred (Seneca).’ 

I see the reasonableness of this homily, and I see it very 
clearly ; but it would have been briefer and more pertinent 
to have said in one word, ' Be wise.' Such a resolution is 
beyond wisdom ; it is she that brings about and produces 
that state. It is like the physician who keeps shouting 
after a poor lingering patient, ‘ Be cheerful ; ’ his advice 
would not sound quite so foolish if he said, ‘ Be well.’ For 
my part, I am but a man of the baser sort. This is a whole- 
some precept, sure, and easily understood, ‘ Be content 
with what you have,’ that is to say, with your reason. But 
to carry it out is no more in the power of the wisest than 
it is in mine. It is a popular saying, but terribly far- 
reaching ; what does it not comprehend ? All things are 
subject to discrimination and qualification. 

I know well that, to speak by the letter, this pleasure in 
travelling is a testimony of restlessness and instability ; 
and indeed these are our ruling and predominating qualities. 
Yes, I confess to it, I see nothing, not so much as in a dream, 
in a wish, whereon I could set up my rest ; variety alone 
satisfies me, and the enjoyment of diversity, at least if 
anything satisfies me. When I travel I am sustained chiefly 
by this idea, that I can give up travelling without inconveni- 
ence, and that I have a place where I can comfortably 
dispense with it. 

1 love a private life, because it is by my own choice that 
I love it, not because I am unfit for public life, for which I 
am perhaps by nature just as weU suited. I can serve my 
Prince the more cheerfully because I can do so by the free 
choice of my judgement and reason, without any particular 
obligation ; and because I am not thrown back upon it or 
forced to it in consequence of being inadmissible and -un- 
welcome to any other party. So of the rest. I hate the 

Q 3 
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morsels that necessity carves for me. Any commodity on 
which I had solely to depend would stick in my throat : 

Let me in water plunge one oar. 

And with tlie other rake the shore. (Peopertitjs.) 

One cord will never hold me fast enough. ' There is 
vanity, you will say, in this amusement.’ But where is 
there not ? And those goodly precepts are vanity, and all 
wisdom is vanity. The Lord Jcnoweth the thoughts of the wise, 
that they are vain (Paul to the Corinthians). Those fine-spun 
subtleties are only for the pulpit ; they are admonitions 
that would send us ready saddled into the next world. 
Life is a material and corporeal movement, an action imper- 
fect in its own essence and irregular ; I make it my business 
to serve it in its own way. 

We suffer each our ghostly punishments. (Virgil.) 

TTe must act in such a way as not to contravene the universal 
laws of Nature ; that rule being observed, we must follow our 
own nature (Cicero). What end is served by those lofty 
heights of Philosophy, on which no human being can sit, 
and those rules which exceed our strength and our use ? 

I often hear a man proposing an ideal form of life, which 
neither he nor his hearers have any hope, or what is more, 
any desire to follow. From the same sheet of paper on 
which he has just written the sentence delivered upon an 
adulterer, the judge will tear a scrap for a biUet-doux to his 
colleague’s wife. The lady with whom you have just been 
in illicit contact wUl presently, even before you leave her, 
abuse her friend for the same fault more bitterly than a 
Portia ^ might have done. And many will condemn men 
to death for crimes which they do not even regard as faults, 

In my younger days I have known a gentleman offer the 
public with one hand poems excelling in beauty and 
licentiousness, and with the other, at the same moment, 
the most contentious work on theological reform that the 
world had breakfasted upon for many years. 

So it is with men. They let the laws and precepts follow 
their own way ; we take another road, not only because 
we are of dissolute habits, but often because we disagree 
with them. Listen to a lecture on Philosophy ; your mind 

^ Portia, daughter of Cato of Utica, killed herself on hearing of the 
death of her husband Brutus at the Battle of Philippi. 
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is at once stirred and affected by the originality, the 
eloquence, the pertinence of the remarks, but they have 
no power to tickle and prick your conscience. It is not 
your conscience that is spoken to. Is that not true ? And 
so Aristo says ‘ that neither a hot bath nor a lecture is of 
any avail unless it cleans away and removes the dirt \ 
One may busy oneseK about the rind, but not till after the 
pith has been extracted ; just as after draining the good 
wine out of a beautiful cup we examine the engraving and 
workmanship of it. 

In all the workshops of ancient Philosophy we shall find 
this, that one and the same worker will publish rules of 
temperance, and at the same time publishes erotic and 
licentious writings. And Xenophon, ha the bosom of 
Clinias, wrote against Aristippic sensuality. It is not a 
question of a miraculous conversion stirring them by fits 
and starts. But it is as with Solon, who portrays himself 
now in his own person, now in the shape of a law-giver ; 
now he speaks for the multitude, now in his own name. 
And for himself he adopts free and natural rules, feeling 
assured of perfect and robust health. 

Por dubious maladies call in 
A doctor of repute. (Juvenal.) 

Antisthenes permits the sage to love, and do in his own 
way what he thinks convenient, without paying any atten- 
tion to the laws ; since he is better advised than they, and 
has a greater knowledge of virtue. His disciple Diogenes 
said : ' To agitation oppose Reason ; to Portune, con- 
fidence ; to the laws, Nature.’ 

For delicate stomachs are needed precise and artificial 
prescriptions. A good digestion simply follows the pre- 
scriptions of its natural appetite. So do our doctors, who 
eat melon and drink new wine, whilst they keep their 
patients tied down to syrups and slops. 

‘ I know nothing about their books, said Lais the cour- 
tesan, or their wisdom, or their philosophy ; but I know 
that these men knock at my door as often as any others.’ 
Since our licence always carries us beyond what is lawful 
and permitted, the precepts and laws which rule our lives 
have often been made stricter than universal reason requires. 
No man is satisfied if he transgress 
No further than the laws permit. (Juvenal.) 
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It were desirable that there were more proportion between 
the command and the obedience ; and it seems unjust to 
set the goal further than we can reach. There is no raan, 
good as he may be, who, if all his thoughts and actions 
were submitted to the scrutiny of the laws, would not 
deserve hanging ten times in his life ; yea, many a man 
whom it would be a very great loss and very unjust to 
punish with death. 

It is no "business of yours 

What he or she do with their skins. (Martial.) 

And many a man who has never offended against the 
laws not only does not deserve to be commended for 
honesty, but would be very justly scourged by Philosophy. 
So confused and unjust is the proportion ! 

We take no heed to be good men according to God’s laws. 
We cannot be so according to our laws. Human wisdom 
never yet came up to the duties she has prescribed for her- 
self, and if she did come up to them, she would prescribe 
others beyond them, to which she would ever aim and 
aspire ; so hostile to consistency is our human condition ! 

Man has ordained that he shall necessarily be at fault. 
He does not show much discrimination when he carves 
out his duties to the measure of another being than his own. 
For whom does he prescribe that which he expects no man 
to do ? Is he wrong in not doing what it is impossible for 
hiTu to do ? The laws which condemn us not to be able, 
themselves accuse us of not being able. 

At the worst this distorted liberty of presenting ourselves 
in two ways, the actions after one manner, the reasonings 
after another, may be allowable in those who speak of 
things, but it camiot be so for those who speak of them- 
selves, as I do ; I must walk with my pen as I do with my 
feet. The life of the public man ought to have some relation 
to other lives. The virtue of Cato was vigorous beyond the 
measure of his time ; and for a man who took upon himself 
to govern others, a man dedicated to the public service, 
the rightness of it may be said to have been, if not wrong, 
at least a vain and unseasonable rightness. 

My own conduct of life, which hardly deviates by the 
width of an inch from that of the generality of people, yet 
makes me somewhat shy and unsociable to my age. I do 
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not know if I am unreasonably disgusted with the world 
I frequent ; but I know well that it would be unreasonable 
for me to complain of the world being more disgusted with 
me than I am disgusted with the world. 

The virtue assigned to the affairs of the world is a virtue 
with many bends, angles, and elbow^s, to join and adapt 
itself to human frailty ; mixed and artificial, not straight, 
clear, constant, nor purely harmless. Our annals to this 
day blame one of our Ehngs for yielding too simply to the 
conscientious persuasions of his confessor. Affairs of state 
have bolder precepts : 

Let him who would be pure from courts retire. (Lttcan.) 

I once tried to adapt to the service of conducting public 
affairs ideas and rules of life as rude, fresh, unpolished, and 
unpolluted as they were either born with me, or derived 
from my education, which serve me, if not commodiously, 
at least safely, in my private concerns : the virtue of a 
schoolboy and a novice. I found them unsuitable and 
dangerous in such matters. A man who enters a crowd 
must go now this way, now that, keep in his elbows, retreat 
or advance, nay he must quit the straight path, according 
to what he encounters. He must live not so much according 
to himself as according to others ; not according to what 
he proposes to himself, but according to what is proposed 
to him, according to the times, according to the men, 
according to the b^usiness in hand. 

Plato says that the man who escapes with clean hands 
from the management of the world’s affairs, escapes by 
a miracle. He also says that when he places his philosopher 
at the head of a government, he has not in mind a corrupt 
government like that of Athens, and still less a government 
like ours, in which Wisdom herseff would lose her Latin. 
Since a herb, transplanted to a soil differing greatly from 
that which suits it, rather adapts itself to the soil than 
corrects the soil to suit itself. 

I feel that if I had to direct my mind entirely to such 
occupations, I should need a great deal of change and 
reclothing. And even though I could prevail upon myself 
to do so (and why could I not, with time and diligence ?), 
I would not. The little experience I have had in that t^ade 
disgusted me with it. At times I feel a certain temptation 
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to ambition arising like vapour in my soul ; but T stiffen 
myself obstinately to resist it : 

Be thou, Catullus, firm unto the last ! (OATtiLLtrs.) 

I am seldom called upon, and as seldom do I offer myself. 
Independence and laziness, which are my ruling qualities, 
are qualities diametrically opposed to that trade. 

We are unable to distinguish between the faculties of 
different men ; they are minutely divided and limited, 
and difficult to choose between. To conclude that, because 
a man is competent in private life, he will be competent in 
public service, is to conclude badly. Many a man guides 
himself well who cannot guide others well ; and produces 
Essays who cannot produce deeds. A man will direct a 
siege well who would badly direct a battle ; and discourse 
well in private who cannot address a crowd or a prince. 
Nay, to be able to do the one is perhaps rather evidence, 
than not, that he is unable to do the other. 

I observe that great minds are hardly more fitted for little 
things than little minds for great things. Can it be believed 
that Socrates gave the Athenians food for laughter at his 
expense, because he had never been able to count up the 
votes of his tribe, and report upon them to the Council ? 
Truly the veneration I have for that great man’s perfections 
deserves that my chief imperfections should be excused by 
the magnificent example which he was fated to set me. 

Our talents are cut up into small pieces ; mine have no 
breadth and are miserably few. Saturninus ^ said to the 
men who had set him at the head of the army, ‘ Fellow- 
soldiers, you have ruined a good captain to make a bad 
general.’ 

If any man flatters himself that, in a diseased age like the 
present, he can employ in the service of the world a pure 
and spotless virtue, he either does not know what virtue is, 
since moraflty and our ideas of morality deteriorate in the 
same ratio (indeed, hear them describing virtue, listen to 
most of them glorying in their conduct and laying down 
the law ; instead of painting virtue they paint injustice 
and vice pure and simple, and offer this false image as an 
example for princes) ; or, if he does know, he flatters 

^ One of the thirty tyrants who rose up in the time d the Emperor 
Gallienus. 
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himself wrongfully, and, whatever he may say, he does a 
thousand things of which his conscience accuses him. 

I would willingly take Seneca’s word with regard to his 
experience on a like occasion, provided that he would speak 
candidly. The most honourable mark of uprightness in 
such a difficulty is freely to acknowledge one’s error, and 
that of others ; to restrain and resist with all one’s might 
the inclination to evU, to follow that bent reluctantly, to 
hope and desire something better. 

I observe, in this dismemberment of our country and 
these divisions into which we are fallen, that every man 
labours to defend his cause, but even the best of them does so 
with lies and dissimulation. Whoever should write bluntly 
about them would be a bold man, and vicious. The most 
just party is still a member of a putrid and worm- eaten body ; 
but in such a body the member that is least diseased calls 
itself sound, and with good reason, since our qualities have 
no name except by comparison. Political innocence is 
measured according to places and times. 

I should like to have seen Xenophon commending 
AgesHaus for this action : ^ Being entreated by a neigh- 
bouring Prince, with whom he had once been at war, to 
allow him to pass through his territory, he granted him 
permission, giviug him free passage through the Pelopon- 
nesus, and not only did he not imprison or poison him when 
he had him at his mercy, but he received him courteously 
[as bound by his promise], and did him no harm. To a man 
of Xenophon’s way of thinking there was nothing remarkable 
in this ; elsewhere and in another age such an action will 
be specially recorded for its generosity and magnanimity. 
Our wretched schoolboys would have laughed it to scorn ; 
so little does Spartan innocence resemble the French kind. 

We have no lack of virtuous men ; but it is according to 
our standard. If there be a man whose morals are tuned 
to a higher key than that of his age, let him either twist or 
blunt his rules of conduct, or (which I would rather advise 
him to do) let him retire into private life, and not mix 
with us. What could he gain by it ? 

An upright and a blameless man appears 
More wondrous than a boy with double limbs, 

^ This is written ironically ; but it seems that Xenophon did commend 
Agesilaus in his Life of that King. 
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Than fishes found by ploughing husbandman, 

Or mule that ’s big with foal. (Juvenal.) 

We may regret better times but we cannot flee from the 
present ; we may wish for different men in authority, but 
we must nonetheless obey those we have. And there is 
perhaps more merit in obeying the bad than the good. 
As long as a reflexion of the old and accepted laws of this 
monarchy shines in any corner, there will I abide. If they 
unfortunately happen to thwart and contradict one another, 
and produce two factions of doubtful and difficult choice, 
I shall readily choose to avoid and escape the storm. In 
the meantime Nature or the hazards of war may lend me 
a helping hand. Between Caesar and Pompey I could have 
openly declared myself. But with those three robbers who 
came after, ^ either I should have had to hide, or follow 
with the wind ; which I consider permissible when Reason 
is no longer at the helm. 

Whitber from the course so wide ? (Virgil.) 

This padding has carried me a little away from my 
theme. I go out of my way, but rather through licence 
than inadvertance. My ideas follow one another, but some- 
times at a distance ; and they look at one another, but 
askance. 

I have cast my eyes over a certain dialogue of Plato, ^ 
divided into two halves Like a fantastic motley garb, the 
upper part treating of love, all the lower part of eloquence. 
They are not afraid of these quick changes, and with 
wonderful charm they allow themselves thus to roll before 
the wind, or they seem to. 

The headings of my chapters do not always embrace the 
matter of them ; often they only indicate it by some mark, 
like those other titles, the ‘ Maid of Andros ' The Eunuch ’ ® 
or these other names, Sylla, Cicero, Torquatus.® 

I love the poetic gait, by leaps and bounds. It is, as 
Plato says, a light, fleet-footed, ^vinely inspired art. 

In some of his dissertations Plutarch forgets his theme ; 
and the drift of his argument is only incidentally found, 
quite drowned in foreign matter. See how he wanders in 

* Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. * The Phaedrus. 

® The first are the names of two comedies of Terence ; the latter 
respectively personify the Dictator, the Orator and the Cruel father. 
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the ‘ Daemon of Socrates My word, what charm there is 
in those frolicsome sallies and those digressions ! And the 
more charming, the more careless and casual they appear 
to be ! 

It is the negligent reader who mislays my subject, not I ; 
a word or two on it may always be discovered in some 
corner, which will not fad to be sufficient, though it may 
be hard to find. 

I am fond of change and variety, unwisely and impetu- 
ously fond, and my style and mind have the same vagabond 
nature. 

A man must be a little mad if he would not be more 
foolish,^ as the precepts of our masters tell us, and still 
more their examples. 

A thousand poets flag and languish prosaically ; but the 
best ancient prose (and I scatter it here indifferently as if 
it were verse), shines throughout with the vigour and bold- 
ness of poetry, and reflects some touch of poetic frenzy. 
And we must certainly allow that poetry has the mastery 
and pre-eminence in speaking. The poet, says Plato, 
seated upon the tripod of the Muses, in his frenzy pours out 
whatever rises to his lips, like a spouting fountain, without 
weighing and ruminating it ; and things escape him of 
varied hues, of contrary substance, and in a broken stream. 
Plato himself is poetic throughout, and the old theology is 
poetry, so the scholars tell us, and the first philosophy. 
It is the original language of the gods. 

I would have my matter distinguishable of itself ; that 
it should sufficiently show where it changes, where it con- 
cludes, where it begins, where it is resumed, without inter- 
lacing it with joining and conneoting words introduced for 
the benefit of feeble or inattentive ears ; and without my 
having to write my own glosses. 

Where is the man who would not rather not be read than 
read sleepily or hastily ? Nothing, however useful it may be, 
can be useful when treated negligently (Seneca). If to take 
up a book were to take it in, ff to look at it were to consider 
it, if to run through it were to grasp it, I should be wrong 
to profess to be quite as ignorant as I do. 

^ II faut avoir un peu de foUe qni we vent avoir plus de soUise. HazKtt 
translates, * Ho must fool it a little who would not be deemed wholly a 
fool.* 
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Since I am unable to fix the reader’s attention by the 
weight of it, it is a point gained if I chance to fix it by my 
intricacies. ' True, but he will afterwards repent of having 
puzzled over them.’ No doubt ; but after all he will have 
puzzled over them. And besides, there are men of that 
nature, who despise what is intelligible, who will think the 
better of me for not understanding what I say ; they will 
infer the depth of my meaning from its obscurity, which, 
to tell the truth, I very much hate, and would avoid if I 
could avoid myself. Aristotle somewhere boasts of affecting 
it ; a mistaken affectation ! 

As the cutting up of my work into so many chapters, 
a method which I adopted at the beginning, appeared to 
me to break and destroy, before arousing, the reader’s 
attention, since it would disdain to settle down and collect 
itself for so little, I have taken to making them longer, and 
such as need a firm determination and leisure on his part. 
In this kind of occupation, to a man to whom you will not 
give a single hour you will give nothing. And you do 
nothing for a man for whom you do only whilst you are 
doing something else. Besides which I have perhaps some 
particular reason for speaking only by halves, for speaking 
confusedly and discordantly. 

I was about to say that I am out of humour with that 
kill-joy Reason; and as to those extravagant ambitions 
that torment one’s life and those superfine opinions, if there 
is any truth in them, I think it too dearly bought and too 
inconvenient. I am rather out to champion the cause of 
vanity even, and asininity, if they bring me any pleasure ; 
and let myself follow my natural inclinations, without 
examining them too closely. 

I have seen elsewhere ruined houses, and statues, both 
of heaven and the earth ; ^ they are men, when all is said. 
All that is true ; and yet I cannot so often revisit the tomb 
of that great and powerful city,^ but it always excites my 
wonder and awe. 

Care for the dead is a duty imposed upon us. Now I was 
brought up from childhood with these dead ; I was familiar 
with the affairs of Rome long before I was with those of 
my own house. I knew the Capitol and its position before 
I knew the Louvre, and the Tiber before the Seine. I have 
i. e. of gods and men. Borne. 
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meditated more on the conditions and fortunes of Luoullus, 
Metellus, and Scipio than I have about any of our own men. 
They are dead. So indeed is my father ; he is as absolutely 
dead as they, and as far removed from me and life, after 
eighteen years, as they are after sixteen hundred. And yet 
I do not cease to cherish and keep alive his memory, his 
love and companionship in a perfect and very living 
union. 

Nay, I am naturally inclined to be more serviceable to the 
departed ; they cannot help themselves, and therefore seem 
to be more in need of my help. It is just here that gratitude 
shows in its best light. A benefit is less generously bestowed 
where there is hope of its being returned and reflected. 

Arcesilaus, going to see Ctesibius who was ill, and seeing 
that he was poorly off, softly slipped the money he had 
intended giving him under his pillow ; by concealing it he 
besides acquitted him from acknowledging his thanks. 

Those who have deserved love and gratitude at my hands 
never lost it through being no longer on the spot ; I have 
repaid them better and more carefully in spite of their 
absence and ignorance of my gratitude. I speak more 
affectionately of my friends wKen they have no longer any 
means of knowing it. 

Now I have started a hundred quarrels in defence of 
Pompey and for the cause of Brutus. This friendship still 
endures between us ; we have no hold even on present 
things except through the imagination. Finding myself of 
no use to this age, I hurl myself back into that other, and 
am so infatuated with it, that the state of that ancient 
Rome, when free, just and flourishing (for I love her neither 
at her birth nor in her old age) arouses my passionate 
interest. Wherefore I cannot so often revisit the sites of 
their streets and houses, and those deep ruins extending 
to the Antipodes, but I must muse over them. 

Is it by nature or through an error of the imagination that 
the sight of places we know to have been frequented and 
inhabited by men whose memory is held in honour, affects 
us somewhat more strongly than to hear tell of their deeds 
or to read their works ? 8uo% is the jpower of places to call 
up memories I And in this city they are endless ; for wherever 
we tread we set our foot on some piece of history (Cicero). 

I take a dehght in reflecting on their faces, their bearing 
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and their clothes. I ruminate those great names between 
my teeth and make them resound in my ears. I pay 
reverence to them, and always rise in honour to such great 
names (Seneca). Of things that are in some part great and 
admirable I admire even the common parts. I should 
delight in seeing them talk together, taking their airing, 
and at supper. It would be ungrateful in me to despise the 
remains and statues of so many honourable and valorous 
men whom I have seen live and die, and who by their 
examples give us so many good instructions, if we but 
knew how to follow them. 

And then, this same Eome that we see deserves our love, 
having been so long and by so many ties allied to our own 
crown : the only common and universal city. The supreme 
authority who rules there is equally acknowledged in other 
countries ; it is the metropolitan city of all Christian 
nations. Spaniard or Frenchman, every one is at home 
there. To be one of the Princes of that state, it is but 
necessary to be of Christendom, wherever it may be. There 
is no place on this earth that has been so much and so 
constantly under the protection and influence of Heaven. 
Her very ruins are replete with glory and pomp : 

The dearer for her memorable ruins. (Sidonius Apollinabis.) 

In her very tomb she still retains the marks and reflexions 
of empire. That it may be clearly manifest that in this place 
of all others Nature rejoiced in her handiwork (Pliny), 

Some would reproach themselves and feel an inner revolt 
at their being tickled by so vain a pleasure. Our inclina- 
tions are not too vain if they are agreeable. Let them be 
what they may, if they constantly satisfy a man capable 
of common sense, I should not have the heart to find fault 
with him. 

I owe much to Fortune, in that to this day she has done 
me no great wrong, at least not more than I was able to 
bear. May it not be her way to leave those in peace who 
do not trouble her ? 

The more a man himself denies, 

The more to him the Gods will give. 

Naked I seek the camp of those 

Who covet nought . . . 

Much they lack who much demand, (Hobaob.) 
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If she continues, she will dismiss me very well contented 
and satisfied : 

I importune the Gods for nothing more. (Horace.) 

But beware the shock ! There are thousands who go to 
pieces in the very harbour. 

I can easily console myself for what will happen here 
when I am gone ; present things keep me sufficiently busy ; 

The rest I leave to Fortune. (Ovid.) 

Besides, I have not that strong tie that is said to attach 
men to the future through the children who bear their name 
and honour.^ And I ought perhaps to desire them the less 
iE they are so desirable. I am too much attached as it is to 
the world and to this life, through myself. I am content 
to be in the clutches of Fortune with regard to the circum- 
stances that are properly necessary to my existence, without 
in other ways extending her authority over me ; and I have 
never thought that being without children was a drawback 
that should render life less complete and less contented. 
A sterile occupation also has its advantages. Children are 
among the things that are not strongly to be desired, 
especially in this age when it would be so difficult to make 
them good men. Nothing good can be brought forth now, so 
ccnrupt are the seeds (Tertulhan). And yet they are just the 
things whose loss, when they have been acquired, is to be 
regretted. 

He who left me in charge of my house prophesied that 
I was likely to ruin it, considering how little I had of the 
stay-at-home disposition. He was mistaken ; here I am as 
I was when I first entered into possession, if not a little 
better off. And yet I have neither official position nor 
church living. 

For the rest, if Fortune has done me no violent or extra- 
ordinary injury, neither has she done me any particular 
favour. All the gifts she has bestowed on my house go 
back more than a hundred years. For my own part I am 
not beholden to her liberality for any essential and solid 
benefits. She has granted me a few airy favours, of an 
honorary and titular nature, without any substance ; and 
these she did not, to tell the truth, grant, but ofier to me ; 

^ Montaigne means that he has no sons. 
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to me who am, God knows, grossly material, who am only 
satisfied with realities, and very massive realities ; and 
who, if I dared to confess it, would think avarice rather 
more pardonable than ambition, and pain more to be 
shunned than disgrace, and health more desirable than 
learning, and wealth than nobility. 

Among her empty favours there is none that gives so 
much pleasure to this silly conceit of mine which feeds upon 
it, as an authentic patent of Eoman citizenship, which was 
granted me on my recent visit to that city, magnificent with 
its seals and gilt letters, and granted with all gracious 
liberality. And as these patents are worded differently, 
in more or less gracious style ; and as I myself, before I set 
eyes on one, would have been very glad to be shown a 
formula of it, I wall, for the satisfaction of any person who 
is suffering from the same curiosity as I, transcribe it here 
in full ; 

‘ On the report made to the Senate by Orazio Massimi, 
Marzo Cecio, Alessandro Muti, Conservators of the city of 
Rome, concerning the right of Roman citizenship to be 
granted to the most illustrious Michel de Montaigne, Knight 
of the Order of St. Michael, and Gentleman of the Chamber 
in ordinary to the Most Christian King, the Senate and 
People of Rome have decreed : 

‘ Considering that, by ancient usage, those have ever been 
adopted amongst us with ardour and eagerness, who, 
distinguished by virtue and nobility, have served and 
honoured our Republic, or might do so in the future ; We, 
full of respect for the example and authority of our ancestors, 
consider that we should imitate and foUow this laudable 
custom. Wherefore, the most illustrious Michel de Mon- 
taigne, Knight of the Order of St. Michael, and Gentleman 
of the Chamber in ordinary to the Most Christian King, 
most zealous for the Roman name, being by the rank and 
distinction of his family, and by his personal qualities, 
highly worthy to be admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizenship by the supreme judgement and suffrage of the 
Senate and People of Rome : it has pleased the Senate and 
People of Rome, that the most illustrious Michel de Mon- 
taigne, adorned with every kind of merit, and very dear to 
this noble People, should be inscribed as a Roman citizen, 
both in regard to himseff and his posterity, and admitted 
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to enjoy all the honours and advantages reserved for those 
who were born Citizens and Patricians of Borne, or who 
have become such by right of their good title thereunto. 
And herein the Senate and People of Rome consider that 
they are less conferriug a gift, than paying a debt, and that 
it is less a service they render than a service they receive 
from him, who, in accepting this Citizenship, honours and 
gives lustre to the City itself. The Conservators have 
caused this Senatus-Consultus to be transcribed by the 
secretaries of the Roman Senate and People, to be deposited 
among the archives of the Capitol, and have drawn up this 
act, sealed with the common seal of the City. A. U. C. 2331, 
A.n. 1581, 13th March. 

Oeazio Fosco, 

Secretary of the Sacred Senate and of the Roman People. 

VmoENTB Maetoli, 

Secretary of the Sacred Senate and of the Roman People.’ 

Being a burgess of no town, I am very pleased to be one 
of the noblest city that ever was and ever wiQ be. If others 
were to examine themselves attentively, as I do, they would, 
as I do, find that they are full of vanity and foppery. 
I cannot do away with it without doing away with myself. 
We are all steeped in it, one as much as the other ; but 
those who are sensible of it are in a better way ; and yet 
I am not so sure. 

That common habit of mind of looking elsewhere than at 
ourselves has stood us in good stead. We are an object 
that fills us with discontent ; we see nothing there but 
misery and vanity. In order not to discourage us, Nature 
has very fittingly thrown the action of our sight outwards. 
We go forward with the current ; but to turn our course 
back upon ourselves is a painful movement ; thus the sea, 
when thrown back upon itself, falls into confusion and gets 
in its own way. Observe, says every one, the motions of the 
heavens, observe the people, the quarrel of this man, the 
pulse of that, the last testament of another ; in short, keep 
on observing, high or low, on one side, or before, or behind. 

It was a paradoxical command that was given us in 
ancient times by that God at Delphi. ' Look into yourself ; 
know yourself ; lay hold on yourself ; call back your mind 
and will, which are expending their powers elsewhere, to 
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themselves ; you are rumnng out, you are diffusing your- 
self ; concentrate yourself ; resist yourself ; you are being 
betrayed and dispersed and robbed of yourself. Dost thou 
not see that this world keeps its sight concentrated upon 
itself, and its eyes open to contemplate itself It is always 
vanity for thee, within and without ; but it is less vanity 
when less extended. Saving thyself, 0 man, said that 
God, each thing studies itself first, and, according to its 
need, sets limits to its labours and desires. There is not 
a single thing so destitute and needy as thyself, who em- 
bracest the universe. Thou art the searcher without know- 
ledge, the magistrate without authority and, when all is 
said, the fool of the comedy/ 


CHAPTER 10 

OF HUSBANDING ONE’S WILL 

B y comparison with the common run of men, few things 
give me concern, or, more correctly speaking, gain a hold 
upon me. Tor it is reasonable that they should concern, 
provided they do not possess us. I do my best, by study 
and argument, to increase this privilege of insensibility, 
which I have by nature in a high degree. There' are conse- 
quently few things that I passionately espouse. My sight 
is clear, but fixed on few objects ; my sensibilities are soft 
and tender. But my powers of apprehension and applica- 
tion are dull and hard. I find it difficult to pledge myself 
to a thing. 

As far as in me lies, I give aU my attention to myself ; 
and even here I would willingly curb my feelings and keep 
them from plunging too deeply into an object that I possess 
by the favour of others, and over which Fortune has more 
right than I. So that even as regards health, which I value 
so highly, it would be well if I did not so passionately desire 
and dote upon it as to make sickness insupportable. 

We should find a mean between hatred of pain and love 
of pleasure ; and Plato prescribes a middle course of life 
between the two. 

But to the feelings that draw me away from myself and 
attach me elsewhere, I certainly offer all the resistance in 
my power. My maxim is ‘ that we should lend ourselves to 
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others, and give ourselves only to ourselves If I were 
easily led to pledge and devote myseK, I should not hold 
out against it ; I am too soft, both by nature and habit : 

Averse to all afEairs and bom 

In idleness and ease. (Ovid.) 

Obstinately contested disputes in which my adversary 
in the end had the better of me, the shame of having 
pursued my point too hotly to an issue, would perhaps 
rankle too cruelly within me. If I rose to the bait as 
readily as others do, my soul would never have the strength 
to bear the terrors and emotions which attack those who 
espouse so many things. It would be straightway unhinged 
by that inward excitement. 

If at times I have been driven to take up the management 
of other people’s affairs, I have promised to take them in 
hand, but not into my lungs and liver ; to take them upon 
my shoulders, not to identify myself with them ; to look 
after them, yes ; to take them passionately to heart, 
certainly not. I give my attention to them, but I do not 
brood over them. I have enough to do to order and dispose 
the throng of domestic cares which I foster in my bowels 
and veins, without harbouring and being crushed by a 
throng of other men’s affairs ; and am sufficiently concerned 
with my own natural and necessary affairs, without inviting 
others that are foreign to me. 

Those who know how much they owe to themselves, how 
much they are in duty bound to themselves, discover that 
Nature has given them this charge, which will keep them 
fully enough occupied : ‘ Thou hast ample business at home ; 
do not abandon it.’ 

Men hire themselves out. Their faculties are not exer- 
cised for themselves, but for those to whom they become 
slaves. Their lodgers make themselves at home in their 
house, not they themselves. This common humour is not to 
my liking. We must husband the freedom of our soul, and 
not let it out except on lawful occasions, which are very 
few, if we judge sanely. Observe the people who are accus- 
tomed to let themselves be seized and carried away ; they 
do so on all occasions, in little matters as well as great, 
in those which do not concern them as well as in those 
that do. They thrust themselves forward indiscriminately 
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wherever there is work to do and anything to bind them. 
Not to be in a state of bustle and excitement, is to them 
•death. They seek business only for business’ sake (Seneca)* 

Not that they wish to be on the move so much as that 
they cannot keep still ; any more or less than a stone 
which, started on its downward course, does not stop until 
it comes to its resting-place. 

To be busy, for a certain class of people, is a mark of 
efficiency and dignity. Their minds seek repose in the 
swing, Iffie infants in the cradle. They may be said to be as 
serviceable to their friends as they are troublesome to 
themselves. 

No man deals out his money to others ,* every man deals 
out his time and his life. Of nothing are we so prodigal as 
of those things in which alone avarice would be useful and 
commendable. 

I am of quite the opposite disposition. I retire within 
myself ; what I desire, and that is little, I generally desire 
with no great ardour. So too I am rarely busy and occupied, 
and then calmly. 

Whatever they will and carry out they do with all their 
will-power and intensity. There are so many slippery 
places that, for greater safety, we must ghde rather lightly 
and superficially over this world ; we must slide over it, and 
not break through. Even sensual pleasures are painful when 
they are intense : 

You tread on fires that lurk beneath the treacherous ashes. 

(Hoeaoe.) 

Messieurs ^ of Bordeaux elected me Mayor of their town 
when I was far from France, and still farther from any such 
thought. I begged to be excused, but they told me I was 
wrong, since the King also intervened with his command. 
It is a charge that should appear the more honourable as 
there is no remuneration or profit attached to it, other than 
the honour of administering it. The duration of the office 
is two years, but it may be extended by a second election, 
which very rarely happens. It was so extended in my case, 
and only twice before : a few years previously in the case 
of Monsieur de Lanssac, and recently of Monsieur de Biron, 

^ The Jurats or Aldermen. Montaigne was at the time at the baths 
of Lucca in Italy. 
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Marshal of France, to whose place I succeeded ; and I left 
mine to Monsieur de Matignon, likewise Marshal of France. 
Smart in such noble company ! 

Both able ministers in peace and war. (ViEGiL.) 

Fortune desired to have a hand in my promotion by that 
particular circumstance which she put in of her own. By 
no means vain ; for Alexander flouted the Corinthian 
ambassadors who offered him the citizenship of their town. 
But when they proceeded to explain to him that Bacchus and 
Hercules were also on that register, he graciously thanked 
them. 

On my arrival I portrayed myself faithfully and con- 
scientiously, such as I feel myself to be : without memory, 
without vigilance, without experience and without energy ; 
without hatred too, without ambition, without avarice, 
and without strong passions ; that they might be informed 
and advised of what they were to expect of my service. And 
since in their choice of me they had only been instigated 
by their knowledge of my late father and the honour in 
which they held his memory, I further gave them very 
clearly to understand that I should be very sorry that 
anything should affect my feelings as strongly as his had 
formerly been affected by their municipal affairs, whilst he 
was administering them in this same office to which they 
had called me. 

I remembered as a boy having seen him, in his old age, 
his soul cruelly distressed by those bickerings over public 
affairs, neglecting the sweet atmosphere of his home, to 
which he had long before become attached in his declining 
years, his household affairs and his health ; and truly thinking 
little of his own life, which he came near losing in conse- 
quence, obliged as he was to make long and laborious 
journeys on their behalf. Such was he, and this devotion 
of his proceeded from his great natural goodness of heart ; 
there never was a more benevolent and public-spirited soul. 

This proceeding, which I commend in others, I am not 
inclined to follow ; and I am not without excuse. He had 
been told that we ought to forget ourselves for others ; 
that the individual was of no importance whatever when 
the general public interest was concerned. 

Most of the rules and precepts of the world aim at pushing 
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us out of ourselves, and driving us into the market-place, 
for the benefit of public society- Their authors imagined 
they had done a great thing in diverting and distracting us 
from ourselves, assuming that we were but too firmly and 
naturally wedded to ourselves ; and they have not been 
sparing of words to tell us so. For it is no new thing for the 
wiseacres to preach things as they serve, not as they are. 

Truth has its hindrances, disadvantages, and incom- 
patibilities with us. We are often obliged to deceive, lest 
we deceive ourselves, and to seal our eyes, deaden our 
understanding, in order to redress and amend them. For it is 
the ignorant who judge and must often he deceived, lest they 
fall into error (Quintilian). 

When they command us to love three, four, or fifty 
degrees of things before ourselves, they reflect the skill of 
the archer, who, to hit the mark, takes his aim far above 
the bull’s eye. To straighten a bent piece of wood we bend 
it the other way. 

I believe thal in the Temple of Pallas, as we may see in 
all other religions, there were open mysteries to be shown 
to the people, and others, more occult and sublime, to be 
shown only to the initiated. In these is to be found, in all 
likelihood, the right degree of love that every man owes to 
himself. Not a false love that makes us embrace glory, 
knowledge, wealth, and such things, with a paramount and 
immoderate affection, as parts of our being ; nor a languid 
and indiscriminate love, whose effect we see in the ivy, 
that decays and ruins the wall it clasps ; but a healthy and 
well-regulated love, equally beneficial and agreeable. 

He who knows the duties of this love and practises them 
is truly of the cabinet of the Muses ; he has reached the 
summit of human wisdom and human haj)piness. Such 
a man, knowing exactly what he owes to himself, finds it 
written down in his part that he should make the ways of 
other men and the world serve his purpose ; and to do 
this, that he must contribute to public society the duties 
and services that he owes to it. 

He who does not live in some degree for others, hardly 
lives for himself. Know that he who is his own friend is 
a friend to all the world (Seneca). 

The principal charge we have is * to every one his own 
conduct ' ; and it is for that that we are here. 
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As the man who should neglect to live a good and godly 
life, thinking he was discharging his duty by guiding and 
training others to do so, would be a fool ; so the man who, 
for his own part, abandons a healthy and cheerful life to 
help others to live it, takes, in my opinion, a wrong and 
unnatural course. 

I would not have a man, when he takes up an office, spare 
his attention, his pains, his eloquence, his sweat, and his 
blood, if need be : 

Not he for his friends whom he loves, or the land 

Of his fathers, will dread to surrender his breath; (Horace.) 

but only by way of loan, and incidentally, his mind being 
ever at rest and in health, not indeed inactive, but un- 
affected by excitement and strong emotions. To be simply 
acting costs the mind so little, that it is active even in sleep. 
But it should be set going discreetly. For the body receives 
the loads laid upon it just as they are ; the mind makes 
them greater and heavier, often at its own cost, giving them 
what proportion it pleases. 

The same things are done by different men with different 
degrees of effort and exertion of will-power. The one goes 
very well without the other.^ For how many men every 
day risk their lives in a war which is of no concern to them, 
and rush into the dangers of a battle the loss of which will 
not disturb their next night’s sleep ! Many a man in his 
own home and far from those dangers, which he would not 
have had the courage to face, will be more passionately 
interested in the issue of that war, and more harried in his 
soul, than the soldier who gives his life and blood to it. 

I was able to discharge public duties without departing 
from myself a nail’s breadth, and to give myself to others 
without robbing myself of myself. 

Those eager and passionate desires hinder rather than 
advance the execution of what we undertake ; they fill us 
with impatience when things do not turn out or progress 
as we wish, and with bitterness and suspicion against those 
with whom we have to deal. We never carry out a thing 
well that entirely possesses and rules us : 

In all things passion is an unsure guide. (Statius.) 

The man who uses only his judgement and his discretion 
^ The action goes very well without the passion. 
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in those matters proceeds more cheerfully. He dissembles, 
he gives way, he puts off very readily, according to the need 
and the occasion. When he fails to attain his purpose he is 
neither grieved nor worried, unscathed and ready for a fresh 
attack. He always walks with the reins in his hand. 

In the man who is drunk with purposes so passionate 
that they tyrannize over him we necessarily observe much 
unwisdom and wrongheadedness. He is carried away by 
the impetuosity of his desires. They are reckless move- 
ments and, unless Tortune lends a strong helping hand, of 
little fruit. 

Philosophy wills that we put away anger in punishing 
for injuries received ; not that the vengeance may be less, 
but, on the contrary, that it may be better directed and 
fall more heavily ; which, she thinks, will be frustrated by 
such impetuosity. Not only does anger turn aside, but of 
itself it also wearies the arm of him who chastises. This 
passionate heat benumbs and wastes its strength. As in 
hastiness, more, haste, less speed (Q. Curtins). Haste trips 
itself up, shackles and arrests itself. Speed gets in its own 
way (Seneca). To give an example from what I have 
observed in everyday life, greed has no greater disturbing 
element than itself. The more it strains its powers, the 
less fertile it is. Commonly it grasps wealth more quickly 
when hidden under the mask of hberality. 

A gentleman, a very worthy person and my friend, was 
in danger of going out of his mind by a too passionate 
affection and too assiduous attention to the interests of his 
master, a Prince. This master thus portrayed himself to 
me : " That he can estimate the gravity of misfortunes as 
well as any man ; but when he sees there is no remedy, 
he decides at once to bear them. In other cases, after 
giving the necessary orders, which he is enabled to do 
promptly by reason of the quickness of his intellect, he 
calmly awaits the issue.’ 

Indeed I have seen him at work, very cool and collected, 
maintaining his freedom of action and his serenity in the 
midst of very great and thorny affairs. He appears to me 
greater and more capable when Fortune frowns than when 
she smiles upon him.. His defeats are more honourable to 
him than his victories, and his sorrows than his triumphs. 

Consider that even in actions that are vain and frivolous, 
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in chess, tennis, and similar games, the ardent and eager 
intrusion of passionate desire straightway throws the mind 
and the limbs into a state of disorder and a disability to 
discriminate ; we are blinded and hampered by onr action. 
The man who bears himself more soberly towards gain 
and loss has always his wits about him ; the less excited 
and impassioned he is over the game, the more safely and 
advantageously will he play it. 

For the rest, we hinder the mind’s hold and grip by giving 
it too many things to seize. Some things should be merely 
presented to her, others fastened upon her, others incor- 
porated with her. She may see and feel all things, but she 
must feed only on herself ; and she must be taught what 
properly concerns her, and what is properly of her having 
and substance. 

The laws of Nature teach us exactly what we need. 
When the sages have told us that no man is poor according 
to Nature, and that every man is poor in the opinion of the 
world, they thus make a subtle distinction between the 
desires which are natural and those which are the result of 
our disorderly imagination. Those whose bounds are in 
view are Nature’s ; those which flee before us and which 
we cannot catch up with, are ours. 

Poverty in worldly goods is easily cured ; poverty of the 
soul is impossible of cure : 

If what for man’s enough enough could be, 

It were enough ; but that not being so, 

How can I e’er believe that any wealth 

Will ever fill my mind with real content ? (Luomius.) 

Socrates, seeing a great quantity of riches, jewels, and 
costly furniture, being paraded through his city, remarked, 
' What a number of things there are for which I have no 
desire ! ’ 

Metrodorus lived on twelve ounces a day, Epicurus on 
less. Metrocles slept in winter among the sheep, in summer 
in the porticoes of the temples. Nature provides for all that 
Nature needs (Seneca). Cleanthes lived by the labour of 
his hands, and boasted that Cleanthes, if he would, could 
maintain yet another Cleanthes. 

If that which Nature exactly and originally requires of 
us to keep us alive is too little (and indeed, how little it is, 
and how cheaply our life may be supported, cannot b© 
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better expressed than by this consideration, that it is so 
little that by its littleness it escapes the grip and shock of 
Fortune), let us allow ourselves something over and above. 
Let us also call the habits and condition of each one of us, 
Nature ; let us rate and treat ourselves by this standard ; 
let us stretch our appurtenances and our calculations thus 
far. For thus far, it seems to me, we have some excuse. 
Habit is a second Nature, and no less powerful. What my 
habit lacks, I seem to lack myself. And I would almost as 
soon be deprived of life as that the style of living which 
I have so long enjoyed should be greatly diminished and 
curtailed. 

I am no longer in a condition for a great change, nor 
inclined to plunge into a new and untried course of life, 
not even a better one. It is too late for me to become other 
than I am. And as, if some great windfall were at this 
moment to drop into my hands, I should feel aggrieved that 
it had not come at a time when I was able to enjoy it : 

Of what advantage wealth to me, 

If I to use it am not free ? (Hobace.) 

80 I should deplore any inward acquisition. 

It were almost better never to become an honest man 
than 80 late, or to have learned to live well when there is 
no life left in us. I, who am about to take my departure, 
would readily resign to any man who came to me aU the 
worldly wisdom I am acquiring for human intercourse. 
Mustard after dinner ! 

I have no use for the blessings I am no longer able to 
turn to account. What is the use of knowledge to one who 
has no head left ? It is wrong and unkind of Fortune to 
offer us gifts which fill us with righteous anger that they 
failed us in their due season. Guide me no more, I can go 
no further. 

Of all the qualities of an excellent character patience is 
enough for us. 

Give the capacity of an excellent treble voice to a singer 
with rotten lungs, and eloquence to a hermit consigned to 
the deserts of Arabia ! 

It needs no art to fall ; the end is found of itself at the 
conclusion of every affair. My world is at an end, my form 
emptied ; I belong entirely to the past, and am bound to 
authorize it and conform my departure to it. 
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I mean tMs [by way of example], that the recent eclipse 
of ten days by the Pope ^ has so taken me aback, that I 
cannot quite become reconciled to it. I belong to the years 
in which we counted differently. A custom so ancient and 
time-honoured claims me and calls me back to it- I am 
constrained to be something of a heretic on that point, 
unable to tolerate any innovation even for the better. My 
imagination, in spite of my teeth, keeps thrusting me ten 
days forward or backward, and grumblLag into my ears, 
^ This rule concerns those who are to come.’ 

Even if health, sweet as it is, happens to revisit me now 
and again, it is rather to give me cause for regret than 
possession of it ; I have now no place to harbour it. 
Time forsakes me, without which nothing can be possessed. 
0 how little account I should make of those great elective 
dignities which I see in the world, and which are given only 
to men who are about to leave it, in which the chief con- 
sideration is not how fit they are to fulfil their duties but 
how short a time they will do so 1 At their very entry 
others look to their exit. 

In short, here I am in course of finishing this man, not 
remaking another. By long habit this form of mine has 
passed into substance, and Fortune into Nature. 

I say then, that every one of us feeble creatures is excus- 
able for regarding as his own that which is comprised under 
this measure. But beyond those limits too all is confusion ; 
it is the largest extent we can grant to our claims. The 
more we enlarge our needs and our possessions, the more 
do we expose ourselves to the blows of Fortune and adver- 
sity. The range of our desires ought to be circumscribed 
and restricted to a short limit of the nearest and most 
contiguous commodities ; and their course ought, move- 
over, to be directed not iu a straight line that ends else- 
where, but in a circle, the two points of which, after a short 
circuit, meet and terminate in ourselves. 

Actions which are performed without this reflexion, I 
mean near and essential reflexion, like those of the avaricious 
and ambitious and so many others who run straight ahead, 
whose course bears them ever forward, are erroneous and 
diseased actions. 

^ An allusion to the reform in the calendar made by Pope Gregory XIII 
in 1682. 
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Most of our professions are histrionic. All the world *3 
a staged We must play our part as we should, but as the 
part of a borrowed personage. We must not make a reality 
out of a mask and outward appearance, nor of a strange 
person, our own. We cannot distinguish between the skin 
and the shirt. It is enough to paint ^ the face without 
painting the heart. I see some who transform and tran- 
substantiate themselves into as many new shapes and new 
beings as the offices they take upon themselves ; who strut 
and swell to the very liver and bowels, and carry their 
dignity even to their closet. I could not teach them to 
distinguish between the bonnetings intended for their 
person and those intended for their office, or their retinue 
or their mule. They are so wrapt up in their fortunes that 
they unlearn their nature (Q. Curtius). They swell and puff 
up their souls and their natural speech to the height of their 
seat of authority. 

The Mayor and Montaigne have always been two, very 
distinctly separated. Though we are lawyers or financiers 
we must not ignore the knavery there is in those callings. 
An honest man is not accountable for the vices or the 
follies of his profession, and therefore need not refuse to 
practise it. It is the custom of his country, and there is 
profit in it. We must live by the world and make the best 
of it, such as we find it. But the judgement of an Emperor 
ought to be above his imperial power, and should look 
upon and consider it as an extraneous accident ; and he 
himseK ought to know how to enjoy a separate existence 
and reveal himself like any Jack or Peter, at least to 
himself. 

I cannot pledge myself so deeply and so entirely. When 
my will has commanded me to take a side I am not so 
forcibly bound to it that my understanding is infected. 
In the present broils of our State my interests have not 
made me blind to the laudable qualities of our adversaries, 
nor the reprehensible qualities in the leaders of my own 
party. It is usual to worship everything on one’s own side ; 
for my part I do not even pardon most of the things done 
on mine. A good work does not lose its charm for arguing 
against my cause. 

‘ Mundiis Timversus exercet histrioniam (Petronius). 

* Literally ‘ whiten with flour after the manner of the stage Pierrots, 
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Except with regard to the knot of the controversy^ 
I have kept myself in a state of equanimity and absolute 
indifference. And beyond the requirements of war I bear no 
special hatred. Which is a source of satisfaction to me, 
since I observe that most men sin in the opposite direction. 
Let him who cannot appeal to reason appeal to the passions 
(Cicero). Those who extend their anger and hatred beyond 
the dispute in question, as most people do, show that it is 
due to some other, some personal, reason ; just as, when 
a man has been cured of an ulcer, and the fever continues, 
it is clear that it must have another more hidden cause. 

The fact is that they have no feeling against the cause 
in general, and in so far as it injures the interest of all and 
of the State. But they hate it only in so far as it galls 
them in their private interests. That is why they are stung 
to a particular passion, to a degree beyond justice and 
common sense. They did not agree in blaming all things^ 
but each carped at such as interested him personally (Livy). 

I would have the advantage on our side, but I am not 
beside myself with anger i£ it is not. I adhere firmly to the 
soundest of the parties, but I have no ambition to be 
specially remarked as an enemy of the others, and more 
hostile than is consistent with common sense. 

I very strongly condemn this vicious form of reasoning : 

He is of the League, for he admires the charm of Monsieur 
de Guise ; He is astonished at the King of Navarre’s 
activity, therefore he is a Huguenot ; He picks holes in the 
King’s morals, so he must be a rebel at heart.’ ^ And I did 
not even admit the authorities to be right in condemning 
a book, because the author classed a heretic among the best 
poets of this century.® 

Dare we not say of a thief that his hair is nicely parted ? 
And because she is a prostitute, must she also be syphilitic ? 
Did they, in the wisest ages, revoke the proud title of 
Capitohnus, which they had previously given to Marcus 
Manlius, as the preserver of public rehgion and liberty ? 
Did they suppress the memory of his liberality and his 
feats of arms, and the military rewards granted to his 

^ The religious question. * Montaigne was guilty of all three crimes. 

® Montaigne evidently means the Papal authorities in Rome, who 
dragged him over the coals for having spoken so highly of a Prenoh poet 
who was not a Catholic. 
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valour, because he afterwards aspired to royalty, to the 
prejudice of his country’s laws ? 

Take a dislike to a barrister and to-morrow you will 
deny his eloquence. I have elsewhere touched upon the 
zeal which drives good people to similar faults. For my 
part I am quite able to say, ^ He does this wickedly, and 
that virtuously.’ So too, when prognostics are falsified and 
affairs turn out unluckily, they will have it that every one, 
in his own cause, is bliud and dull-witted ; that our con- 
victions and judgements should subserve, not the truth, 
but our plans and desires. I would rather err towards the 
other extreme ; so greatly do I fear to be misled by my 
desires. Besides, I am rather tenderly distrustful of the 
things I wish. 

I have in my time been astounded to see with what 
wonderful and indiscriminatmg ease the people have allowed 
themselves to be led by the nose and manoeuvred into 
believing and hoping whatever has pleased, and served the 
purpose of, their leaders, in spite of a hundred mistakes one 
on top of the other, despite Yearns and phantasms. I am 
no longer astonished at those who were cozened by the 
tomfooleries of Apollonius ^ and Mahomet. Their sense and 
understanding are entirely drowned by their passions. 
Their judgement leaves them no choice but that which 
smiles upon them and flatters their cause. 

1 had observed this in a supreme degree in the first of our 
feverish factions. The other,® which has since been born 
in imitation of it, surpasses it. From which I conclude 
that it is an attitude inseparable from popular errors. 
When the first error has started on its course others 
follow, and they drive one another forward, like the waves 
following the wind. Whoever is able to gainsay them, and 
does not wander with the common herd, is not a member 
of the body. 

But, indeed, we wrong the just side when we try to bolster 
it up with fraud. I have ever been against that practice. 
That is a remedy that is of no avail except for sick brains ; 

^ ‘ Apollonius of Tyana was bom about the same time as Jesus Christ. 
His life is related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples that we are at 
a loss to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic * 
(Gibbon), Eroude also gives a short account of him in his Short Studies • 

2 Kespectively, the Protestants and the League. 
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for the healthy there are not only more honest but surer ways 
for keeping up our spirits and explaining away mishaps. 

Heaven has not seen, and will not again see in the future, 
so serious a discord as that between Caesar and Pompey. 
Yet in those noble souls I observe, if I am not mistaken, 
great moderation in their dealings with one another. It was 
a rivalry in honour and power, which did not transport 
them to a blind and furious hatred, and was free from 
malice and detraction. In their sharpest encounters I can 
discover some remnant of respect and goodwill ; and so 
I conclude that, if it had been possible, each of them would 
have hked to effect his purpose without, rather than with, 
the downfall of his competitor. 

How different is the case of Marius and Sylla ! Think it over ! 

We must not pursue our passions and interests so madly. 
As in my younger days I used to resist the progress of love 
which I felt to be gaining too rapidly upon me, and strove 
to prevent it becoming so pleasing as in the end to vanquish 
and hold me at its mercy ; so I do likewise on all other 
occasions whenever desire gets the better of my will. I lean 
to the opposite side of its inclination, as I see it plunging 
ahead and making itself drunk with its own wine. I avoid 
feeding its pleasure to such a degree that I cannot get the 
better of it without cruel loss. 

The souls that, through their dullness, only half see things, 
enjoy this happiness, that noxious things are less hurtful 
to them ; it is a spiritual leprosy that has some semblance 
of health, and such health as Philosophy does not in any 
way despise. That is no reason, however, for calling it 
wisdom, as we often do. And so somebody, in ancient 
times, made sport of Diogenes who, in the depth of winter 
and stark naked, was hugging a snow-figure to test his 
endurance. Seeing him in this attitude the man said, 
‘ Are you very cold now ? ’ ‘ Not a bit,’ replied Diogenes. 

‘ Then why do you think it so difiBicult and so exemplary to 
do what you are doing ? ’ 

To measure fortitude we must necessarily know suffering. 

But as for those souls which are to meet with adversities 
and the outrages of Fortune in ail their depth and sharpness, 
to feel all their weight and taste their natural bitterness, 
let them do their best to avoid piling up the causes, and to 
parry their advances. 
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What did Kiiig Cotys do ? He paid liberally for the 
beaixtitul and costly vessel that had been offered to him ; 
but seeing that it was particularly fragile he straightway 
broke it himself, to remove betimes so easy an occasion for 
anger against his servants. In hke manner I have generally 
avoided having my affairs mixed up with others’, and have 
not been anxious to have my estate adjoining those of my 
relations and others with whom I am to be linked in close 
friendship ; which usually gives rise to estrangement and 
disagreement, 

I used to be fond of games of chance with cards and dice. 
I have long given them up for this sole reason that, however 
well I appeared to bear my losses, I could not help feeling 
inwardly annoyed, 

A man of honour, who must take to heart a contradiction 
or an affront, who is not ready to take a foolish answer as 
payment and consolation for his loss, should avoid being 
mixed up with any dubious affair and any dispute that 
might lead to a quarrel. 

I avoid any man of melancholy disposition and a surly 
temper as I would the plague ; and, unless forced by duty, 
I do not meddle with a subject that I cannot discuss dis- 
interestedly and without excitement. It is easier not to 
begin than to stop (Seneca), The surest way then is to be 
prepared beforehand for every occasion. 

I know well that some wise men have chosen another 
way and have not feared to clutch and come to grips with 
many subjects. Those men are confident in their strength, 
under which they take shelter in all kinds of adverse 
fortunes, making their power of endurance wrestle with 
disaster : 

Even as a rock 
That juts far out into tke mighty main, 

Bare to the winds^ brunt, a target for the sea, 

All stress, all menace both of sky and deep 
Outfaces, and itself remains unmoved. (Virgil.) 

Let us not attempt to imitate these examples ; we should 
not succeed. They will steadfastly and resolutely, without 
any emotion, witness the destruction of their country, 
which once commanded and possessed all their affection. 
That is too difficult and rude a task for ordinary souls like 
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ours. Cato gave up to it the noblest life that ever was. 
We other little men must fly the storm long before it 
comes ; we must obey our apprehensions and not trust to 
endurance, and dodge the blows we cannot parry. 

Zeno, seeing Chremonides, a youth whom he loved, 
approaching to sit beside him, immediately started up. 
When Cleanthes asked him the reason he said, I have 
heard that the doctors especially prescribe tranquillity, and 
forbid excitement, for all kinds of risings.’ 

Socrates does not say, ' Do not surrender to the charms 
of beauty ; resist it, do your best to oppose it. Fly from 
it, he says, avoid either seeing or meeting it, as if it were 
a powerful poison that darts and strikes from a distance.’ 
And his good disciple,^ imagining or recounting, but I think 
recounting rather than imagining, the rare perfections of 
the great Cyrus, makes him distrustful of his power to 
withstand the attractions of the divine beauty of that 
illustrious Panthea, his captive, and charging another, who 
had less liberty than he, to visit and guard her. 

And the Holy Ghost in like manner : ' Lead us not into 
temptation.’ We do not pray that our reason may not be 
combated and vanquished by lust, but that it shall not 
even be put to the proof ; that we may not be brought 
to a pass in which we have even to suffer the approaches, 
the solicitations and temptations of sin. Aad we entreat 
our Lord to keep our conscience at peace, fully and com- 
pletely delivered from all dealings with evil. 

Those who say that they have gained the mastery over 
their passion for revenge, or some other kind of troublesome 
passion, often tell the truth as things are, but not as they 
were. They speak to us now that the causes of their error 
have been developed and advanced by themselves. But 
go further back ; recall those causes at their beginning ; 
there you will take them unawares. Do they mean to 
say that their sin is less for being of longer duration, 
and that of a wrong beginning the sequel can be 
right ? 

Whoever desires the good of his country, as I do, without 
fretting or pining, will be pained, but not stunned, to see 
it threatened either with ruin or with a no less ruinous 


^ Xenophon. 
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continuance. Poor vessel, that the waves, the winds, and 
the pilot toss and worry with such contrary intention ! 

Dragged in different ways 

By master, waves and winds, (Buchanak.) 

He who does not gape after the favour of Princes, as after 
a thing he cannot do without, is not greatly piqued by the 
coolness of their reception and countenance, nor by the 
inconstancy of their affections. He who does not brood 
over his children or his honours with slavish fondness, will 
manage to live comfortably after he has lost them. 

He who does good chiefly for his own satisfaction will 
not be much put out when men judge his actions contrary 
to his merit. A quarter of an ounce of patience will be 
a sufficient remedy against such troubles. I find that 
recipe effectual, making up for the beginnings as cheaply 
as I can ; and by its means I find I have escaped much 
trouble and many difficulties. With very httle effort I arrest 
the first swing of my emotions, and abandon the sub j ect which 
begins to be troublesome, and before it carries me away. 

He who does not arrest the start has no power to arrest 
the course. He who camiot shut them out will not expel 
them once they are in. He who cannot accomplish the 
beginning will not accomplish the end. Nor will he resist 
the fall who has not been able to resist the push. For, orice 
severed from reason, the passions rush headlong ; human 
frailty trusts in itself, heedless it ventures into the open sea, 
and can find no harbour in which to anchor (Cicero). 

I feel betimes the low winds, forerunners of the storm, 
rumbling and searching for an entry into me. The soul is 
shaken long before it is vanquished. 

As rising winds that, in the forest caught, 

Murmur, and, rolling a dull roar along, 

Bode storm to sailors. (Vibgil.) 

How often have I done myself a very manifest injustice, 
to avoid the danger of having a worse done me by the judges 
after an age of vexations, of vile and dirty practices, more 
hostile to my nature than fire and torments ! We must shun 
lawsuits by all legitimate, and even a little less than legitimate, 
means. It is not only generous, but sometimes even profitable, 
to yield a little of our right (Cicero). 

If we were really wise we should rejoice and boast, like 
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a certain young gentleman of very noble family, whom 
I one day heard, very naively and with great glee, telling 
everybody that his mother had lost her lawsuit, as she 
might have lost her cough, her fever, or some other thing 
very troublesome to keep. Even the favours which Fortune 
may have bestowed on me, through my being related to or 
friendly with people of supreme authority in such things, 
I have to the best of my powers carefully and conscientiously 
avoided employing to the prejudice of others ; and I have 
never rated my pretensions above their real value. 

In short, I have laboured so hard that (may I say with 
the help of luck !) I am to this day virgin of lawsuits, 
though on many occasions I have been tempted to make 
use of the law, having very good rights on my side, if I had 
been inclined to give ear to the temptation ; and virgin of 
quarrels. I shall soon have spent a long life without having 
either given or received serious offence, and without ever 
hearing worse than my own name ; a rare grace of Heaven ! 

Our greatest disturbances have ridiculous springs and 
causes. How disastrous to our last Duke of Burgundy was 
a quarrel about a cartload of sheepskins ! ^ And was not 
the engraving of a seal the primary and principal cause of 
the most dreadful upheaval that this machine has ever 
suffered ? For Pompey and Caesar are only the offshoots 
and the sequel of the other two. And I have seen in my 
time the wisest heads in this realm meeting, with great 
ceremony and at great public expense, to discuss treaties 
and agreements which were meantime really and absolutely 
decided by the chattering ladies in a boudoir, and the whim 
of some httle woman. 

The poets very weU understood this when they put 
Greece and Asia to fire and sword for an apple.^ 

Ask this man why he stakes his honour and life on his 
sword and dagger ; let him teU you where is the source of 
the quarrel ; he cannot do so without blushing, so frivolous 
is the occasion. 

Before beginning a thing, only a little discretion is 
needed ; but once you are embarked, all the tackle is on 

^ A reference to the war between Charles the Bold and the Swiss in 
1476. The next sentence refers to the civil war between Marius and Sylla. 

^ Allusion to the Judgement of Paris, which was the primary cause 
of the Trojan war. 
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the stretch. Greater, more difficult and important measures 
are then needed. 

How much easier it is not to enter in, than it is to come 
out again ! 

Now, our proceeding should be the opposite of that of 
the reed, which at its &st springing sends up a long straight 
stem, but afterwards, as if it were weary and out of breath, 
forms frequent and thick knots, as it were so many pauses, 
which show that it has lost its first vigour and firmness. We 
must rather begin coolly and leisurely, and keep our breath and 
strenuous efforts for the stress and completion of the business . 

We guide a business at the beginning, and hold it at our 
mercy ; but afterwards, when set going, it is the business 
that guides us and drags us along, and we have to follow. 

Yet I do not mean to say that this plan of conduct has 
relieved me of all difficulty, and that I have not often been 
at pains to curb and bridle my passions. They are not 
always to be ruled according to the magnitude of the causes, 
and often enter into us violently and unexpectedly. In 
any case one may save and gain a great deal by it, except 
those who, in dohig good, are not content with any gain, if 
there is no reputation to be made by it. For in truth such 
a result is oiily valued by each one in himself. You are 
better contented, but not more esteemed, for having 
reformed before joining in the dance, and before the matter 
was in sight. Yet not in this only, but in all other duties 
of life, the path of those who aim at honour is very different 
to that followed by those whose aim is order and reason. 

I see men who rashly and furiously enter the lists, and 
slacken as they run. As Plutarch says that those who, owing 
to bashfulness, are weak and ready to grant whatever may 
be asked of them, and afterwards as ready to break their 
word and recant ; so he who enters lightly into a quarrel 
is apt to get out of it just as lightly. This same difficulty 
which keeps me from cutting in would spur me on when 
I was once in the swing and heated. It is a bad principle : 
when once in it, go on or die miserably, 

‘ Undertake coldly said Bias, ‘ but pursue hotly.’ For 
want of prudence, men are in danger of wanting heart, 
which is still less tolerable. 

Most of the settlements of our quarrels nowadays are 
disgraceful and full of deceit ; we only seek to save appear- 
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ances, and at the same time we betray and disown our true 
intentions. We plaster the fact ; we know how and with 
what meaning we have declared it, and those who are present 
know it, as well as our friends whom we wanted to make 
aware of our advantage. At the expense of our sincerity 
and honour and courage we disown our intention and seek 
to hide our heads in falsehood in order to come to an agree- 
ment. We give ourselves the He to save a He we have given. 

You must not consider whether your action and your 
word may admit of another interpretation ; you must 
henceforth uphold your true and sincere interpretation, 
whatever it may cost you. Your virtue and your conscience 
are appealed to ; they are not things to be hidden behind 
a mask. Let us leave those mean shifts and expedients 
to the chicanery of the Law Courts. 

The excuses and reparations I see made every day to 
purge away the want of judgement appear to me more hate- 
ful than the want of judgement itself. It would be better 
to offend your adversary a second time than to offend 
yourself by giving him such reparation. You defied him 
when excited and angry, and you are about to appease and 
flatter him in your cooler and better mood ; thus you give 
way to him more than you had advanced. 

Nothing a gentleman can say appears to me so wicked 
as his unsaying of it appears discreditable to him, when it 
is a recantation that is wrested from him by authority ; 
since obstinacy is more excusable in him than pusillanimity. 

I find it as easy to avoid passions as I find it difficult to 
moderate them. They are more easily rooted out of the soul 
than held in check. If a man cannot attain that noble im- 
passibility of the Stoics let him take refuge in the bosom of 
this vulgar callousness of mine. What those men did through 
virtue I bring myself to do by temperament. The middle 
region harbours storms ; the two extremes, those of the philo- 
sophers and rustics, concur in tranquillity and happiness : 

Happy was lie whose wit availed to grasp 
The origin of things, who trampled low 
The thronging horrors of unpitying Fate, 

And roarings of unsated Acheron ! 

Blest too is he who knows the rural Gods, 

Pan and grey-haired Sylvanus and the Nymphs, 

Sweet sisters ! (ViKair.) 
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All things are weak and tender at their birth. Wherefore 
we should have our eyes open to the beginnings of a thing. 
For, as in its littleness we can discover no danger, so when 
it is grown it is too late to discover the remedy. I might 
have found it harder to digest a million troubles that I 
should have encountered every day in an ambitious career, 
than to arrest the natural inclination which bore me to it : 

I shrink with dread 

From raising too conspicuously my head. (Horace.) 

All publie actions are liable to be interpreted uncertainly 
and differently, for there are too many heads to judge them. 
Some say of this civic function of mine (and I am glad to 
say a few words about it, not that it is worth mentioning, 
but to serve as an example of my conduct in such matters), 
that I behaved as one who is not easily enough stirred ti) 
action and shows too languid an interest ; and they were 
by no means far wrong. I endeavour to keep my soul and 
my thoughts at rest. At all times calm by nature, and more 
so as the result of age (Q. Cicero), And if at times they break 
out into a rude and cutting attack it is, indeed, against 
my will. 

Yet from this natural listlessness it would be wrong to 
tufer any proof of incapacity (for lack of diligence and lack 
of sense are two different things), and still less any want of 
recognition or ingratitude towards those citizens, who did 
their very utmost to testify their goodwill to me both before 
and after they had come to know me, and did me much 
more honour by my re-election^ than by their first con- 
ferring that office upon me. I wish them all possible good, 
and, indeed, if opportunities had offered I should have 
spared no pains to be serviceable to them. I have been as 
active in serving them as on my own behalf. They are 
good people, warlike and generous, therefore amenable to 
obedience and discipline, and, if well guided, capable of 
being made good use of. 

They also say that my term of office passed without leaving 
any trace or mark. That is good 1 They accuse me of in- 
action at a time when almost everybody else was convicted 
of doing too much. I have an impatient activity when 

^ On the expiration of his first term of office, Montaigne was re-elected 
Mayor in 1683. 
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my will carries me along. But that kind of eagerness is 
hostile to perseverance. If a man would expect a service 
of me in conformity with my character let him employ me 
in a business that needs vigour and freedom, where a direct, 
short, and even hazardous conduct is necessary ; there I 
might do something. If it is to be a lengthy business, 
needing cunning, labour, artifice, and tortuous methods, he 
would do better to apply to some other. 

Not all important offices are difficult. I was prepared to 
be a little more energetic if there had been great need of it. 
For it is in my power to do something more than I do, or 
than I care to do. So far as I know I never neglected to 
move in a matter when duty really required it of me. 
I readily neglected those things in which ambition mingles 
with, and hides under the name of, duty. Those are the 
things that most often fill the eyes and ears of people, and 
satisfy them. Not the thing but the semblance pays them. 
If they hear no noise they think we are asleep. 

My humour is the opposite of a noisy humour. I could 
easily check a disturbance without being disturbed, and 
punish a piece of irregularity without changing countenance. 
Do I stand in need of anger and heat ? I borrow it and put 
it on like a mask. My manners are blunt, rather tame than 
fierce. I do not condemn a magistrate when he goes to 
sleep, provided that those under his charge sleep with him. 
The laws sleep too. For my part I commend a gliding life, 
without bustle or glitter, neither abject and submissive, nor 
fuffed up (Cicero). My fortune will have it so. I was born 
of a family which has lived quietly, without briUiance and 
without bustle, and from all times particularly ambitious 
of a character for probity. 

The men of our day are so bred up in excitement and 
ostentation that goodness, moderation, equability, steadi- 
ness and such unobtrusive and obscure qualities are no 
more appreciated. Uneven bodies make themselves felt ; 
the smooth and polished may be handled without feeling 
them. Sickness is felt ; health, little or not at all, nor are 
the things which relieve us, compared with those which 
grieve us. 

We work for our own reputation and private advantage, 
not for the public weal, when we reserve for the public 
square what we can do in the Council-chamber, and in the 
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full glare of noonday what we might have done the night 
before ; and when we are jealous of doing ourselves what 
our colleague can do equally well. So some of the surgeons 
in Greece were wont to perform the operations of their art 
on platforms in sight of the passers-by, to attract more 
custom and patients. They imagine that good rules cannot 
be heard except to the blare of trumpets. 

Ambition is not a sin for little fellows, and for such 
endeavours as ours. Some one said to Alexander, ' Your 
father will leave you a great empire, easy to govern and 
peaceful.’ The boy was envious of his father’s victories, 
and of the justice of his rule. He would not have wished 
to possess the whole universe in peace and inactivity. 

Alcibiades, in Plato’s Dialogue, prefers to die young, 
handsome, rich, noble, and eminently learned, rather than 
not to advance beyond his present condition. 

This malady is perhaps excusable in so strong and full 
a soul. When these puny and dwarfed little souls flatter 
themselves, baboonlike, and think to spread their name 
for having delivered a correct judgement or continued to 
change the guards at the city gates, the more they hope to 
raise their heads the more do they show their backsides. 
These petty services have neither body nor life ; they 
vanish in the first telling, and are only carried from one 
street corner to another. Tell it boldly to your son and 
your valet, hke that ancient who, having no other auditor 
of Ms praises and witness of Ms valour, boasted to his 
housemaid, exclaiming, ‘ 0 Perrette, what a brave and 
excellent man is your master ! ’ ^ Tell yourself of it, for 
want of a better, like a councillor of my acquaintance who, 
having disgorged a boatload of paragraphs, with as much 
effort as inappropriateness, retired from the Council-chamber 
to the Palace urinal, and was heard mumbling very devoutly 
between his teeth, ]Sfot unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give^ glory (Psalms). If he cannot get it out of 
another, let him pay himself out of his own purse. 

Pame does not prostitute herself so cheaply. The rare 
and exemplary deeds which deserve her would not tolerate 
the company of that numberless crowd of little everyday 
actions. The marble will exalt your titles as much as you 

^ Dionysia, see how I am no longer proud and vainglorious ! * 
Plutarch, according to Amyot. 
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please for having patched up a bit of old wall or cleaned 
out a public gutter ; but men who have any sense will not. 
Renown does not follow all good actions unless they are 
accompanied by rarity and difficulty. Nay, according to 
the Stoics esteem is not even due to every action born of 
virtue ; and they will not admit that we should even 
approve a man who, from temperance, abstains from a 
blear-eyed old woman. 

Those who have known the admirable qualities of Scipio 
Africanus deny him the honour that Panaetius gives him of 
having kept his hands oH money gifts, since it was an 
honour that he shared with all his age. 

We have the pleasures suitable to our lot ; let us not 
usurp those of greatness. Ours are more natural, and the 
more substantial and sure for being more humble. Since 
we do not refuse ambition for conscience’ sake let us at 
least refuse it for ambition’s sake. Let us despise that low 
and beggarly craving after honour and renown that makes 
us cringe for it to all sorts of people. What praise is that 
which is io be sought in the marketplace (Cicero), by abject 
means and at any price however degrading ? It is dis- 
honour to be so honoured. 

Let us learn not to be more greedy than we are deserving 
of fame. To be puffed up with every useful and harmless 
deed is good enough for people with whom such deeds are 
uncommon and extraordinary ; they will value them at the 
price they cost them. 

According as a good deed is more brilliant I discount its 
goodness, since I suspect that it has been performed for its 
brilliance rather than for its goodness ; displayed is half 
sold. Those works are more graceful which slip from the 
hands of the workman, heedlessly and noiselessly, and 
which are afterwards picked up by some honest man and 
rescued from obscurity, to be thrust into the light for their 
own sake. To me all things appear more praiseworthy that 
are done without vainglory and unwitnessed by the people 
(Cicero), said the most vainglorious man in the world. 

I had but to continue and conserve, which are noiseless 
actions , passing unperceived. Innovation makes a great show 
but it is out of the question in these days when we are 
hard pressed and when innovation is just what we have to 
stand up against. 
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Abstention from doing is often as noble as doing, but is 
less exposed to the light of day ; and the little good there 
is in me lies almost entirely in that direction. 

In short, in my term of office as Mayor, opportunities 
were in keeping with my disposition, for which I am very 
thankful to them. Is there any one who wishes to be ill 
that he may see his physician at work, and would not 
a physician deserve corporal punishment who wished the 
plague upon us that he might practise his art ? I never 
shared that wicked and common enough feeling that would 
desire a disturbed and diseased state of affairs in the city, 
that my administration might be magnified and honoured ; 
I heartily lent a shoulder to relieving and lightening them. 

If any man refuses to give me credit for the order, the 
even and silent tranquillity which accompanied my ad- 
ministration, he cannot at least deprive me of the share 
that belongs to me by right of my good fortune. And I am 
BO built that I would as soon be lucky as wise, and as soon 
owe my successes purely to the grace of God as to the 
intervention of my action. 

I had explained elaborately enough to the world my 
unfitness for such public duties. There is something in me 
worse than my unfitness, which is that I hardly regret it, 
and hardly try to cure it, in view of the course of life I have 
mapped out for myself. I did not satisfy myself any more 
than I did others in this business ; but I almost succeeded 
as far as I had promised myself, and greatly exceeded the 
promises I had given to those with whom I had to deal. 
Tor my promises are usually of such a nature that I can 
keep them better than I expected, and perform more than 
I promise. 

I am sure that I left no cause for offence or hatred behind 
me. As for leaving regret and desire, at the very least 
I know well that I did not greatly aspire to it : 

Would’st thou have me put faith iu such a monster, 

Mark not the sea’s smooth face and tranquil waves ? (VmaiL.) 
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OF CRIPPLES 

T WO or three years ago the year was shortened by ten 
days in France- How many changes were expected to 
foUow this reform ! It was literally moving heaven and 
earth at the same time. And yet nothing has budged from 
its place : my neighbours find the right moment for sowing 
and reaping, for their business opportunities, their harmful 
and lucky days, at the very same times that had been 
assigned to them from time immemorial. We were not 
sensible of any error in our habits, nor are we now sensible 
of any improvement. So much uncertainty is there in all 
things ; so gross, obscure, and obtuse is our perception ! 

They say that this correction might have been carried 
out in a less inconvenient way by foUowing the example of 
Augustus and leaving out, for several years, the bissextus, 
which in any case is an awkward and troublesome day, 
until we had made a full settlement of the debt (which has 
not even been done by this correction, for we still remain 
a few days in arrears). And so by the same means we could 
provide for the future by arranging that after the revolution 
of so many years that supernumerary day might be eclipsed 
for good ; then our miscalculation would henceforth not 
exceed twenty-four hours. 

We have no other computation of time but by years. 
The world has employed it so many centuries, and yet it 
is a measure we have not yet succeeded ui fixing, and of 
such a nature that we are every day in doubt what form 
other nations have variously given to it, and what used to 
be their custom. 

What if it be true, as some say, that the heavens, as they 
grow older, contract and come nearer to us, throwing us 
into an uncertainty even of hours and days, and of months, 
since Plutarch says that even in his time Astrology had not 
been able to determine the motion of the moon ? We are 
in a pretty way to keep a record of past events ! 

I was just ruminating, as I often do, on this theme. What 
a free and vague instrument is the human reason ! I 
generally observe that, when a matter is set before them, 
men are more ready to waste their time in seeking the 
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reason of it than in seeking the truth of it. They leave the 
things to take care of themselves and trifle over the causes. 
Amusing triflers ! ^ 

The knowledge of causes concerns only him who has the 
guidance of things, not us who only have to suffer them, 
and have the full and absolute use of them according to our 
nature, without penetrating into their origin and essence. 
And wine is not any more agreeable to the man who knows 
its primary properties. On the contrary ; both body and 
soul disturb and sophisticate their right to enjoy the world 
by bringing in the pretensions of science. [We are con- 
cerned with effects, not at all with means,] To determine 
and to know is the part of the ruler and master, as well as 
to give ; that of the inferior, the subject, the learner, is to 
enjoy and accept. 

Let us return to our habit. They stride over facts, but 
they diligently investigate their consequences. They usually 
be^ thus, ‘ How can that be ? ’ They should say, ' But 
is it so ? " Our reason is capable of furnishing a hundred 
other worlds and discovering their beginnings and structure. 
It lacks neither matter nor foundation. Let it run on. It 
will bxuld as well on the void as on the full, out of nothing- 
ness as out of matter : 

Fit but to give solidity to smoke. (Peesius.) 

I find that in almost every case we might say, ' That is 
not so.’ And I should often make use of that reply, but 
I dare not ; for people will exclaim that that is an attempt 
to avoid discussion, the result of mental feebleness and 
ignorance. And I am generally reduced to join the company 
in juggling with words and discussing trivial subjects and 
tales which I entirely disbelieve. Besides that it is cer- 
tainly rather rude and aggressive to flatly deny a stated fact. 
And few men will resist the temptation, especially when 
they find a difficulty in persuading, to declare that they 
have seen the thing, or to cite witnesses whose authority 
win put a stopper on our contradiction. 

In this way we know the foundations and causes of a 
thousand things that never were ; and the world skirmishes 

^ Ils laissent Id les choses et s^amusent d trailer les causes. Plaiaants 
causeurs / Montaigne’s fondness for playing on words sometimes leaves 
the translator stranded. 
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with a thousand questions of which both the pros and the 
cons are false. The false is so much akin to the true that 
a wise man should not trust himself in so dangerous a position 
(Cicero). 

Truth and falsehood are alike in face ; they walk and 
carry themselves ahke, and they taste alike ; to us they 
appear the same. It seems to me that we are not only 
loosely on our guard against deception but that we court 
and invite its trammels. We love to embroil ourselves in 
unreality, as being conformable to our being. 

I have witnessed the birth of many miracles in my time. 
Even though they are smothered as soon as born we are 
none the less able to foresee the course they would have 
taken if they had lived to their full age. For it is only 
a matter of finding the end of the string, then we may 
unravel as much as we please. And the distance is greater 
from nothing to the smallest thing in the world than from 
this to the greatest. 

Now the first who are imbued with the strangeness of the 
thing, when they begin to circulate their story, find, from 
the opposition they meet with, where the difficulty of 
persuasion lies, and proceed to caulk up that place with 
some spurious piece. Besides that, through the appetite 
innate in man industriously to feed rumours (Livy), it 
naturally goes against our conscience to give back what 
has been lent to us without a little interest, and some 
addition of our own. The private error first creates the 
public error, and in its turn the pubhc error afterwards 
creates the private error. 

Thus it comes about that this whole edifice goes on being 
built up and shaped by one hand after another in such 
a way that the remotest witness knows more about it than 
the nearest, and the last informed believes it more firmly 
than the first. It is a natural progression. For whoever 
believes a thing thinks it a work of kindness to persuade 
another to believe it ; and for that purpose he is not afraid 
to add out of his own invention as much as he sees to be 
necessary to his tale to meet the resistance or the lack of 
imagination he expects in others. 

I myself, though I am singularly conscientious about 
lying, and am not particularly anxious to give credibility 
and authority to what I say, observe none the less that, 
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when I become excited over some matter in hand, either 
through another’s opposition or my own heat in the telling, 
I magnify and inflate my theme by voice and gesture, by 
the force and energy of words, as well as by extension and 
amplification, not without prejudice to the naked truth. 
On the understanding however that, for the first who pulls 
me up and asks for the plain and unvarnished truth, I 
straightway drop my ardour and give it to him without 
exaggeration, without bombast or padding. A lively and 
noisy style of speaking, as mine is usually, is apt to run into 
hyperbole. 

There is nothing to which men are ordinarily more prone 
than to push their beliefs ; when ordinary means fail us, 
we add command, violence, fire, and sword. It is a mis- 
fortune to have come to such a pass that the best touch- 
stone of truth is the multitude of believers, in a crowd 
where the fools so much outnumber the wise. As if there 
were anything so common in the world as error ! (Cicero.) 
A fine evidence of sanity is the multitude of the insane ! 
(St. Augustine.) 

It is a difficult thing to set up a decided judgement in the 
face of commonly prevailing opinions. The first persuasion, 
taken from the subject itself, seizes the simple ; from them 
it spreads to the clever, under authority of the number 
and antiquity of the testimonies. Tor my part, in a matter 
on which I would not believe one, I would not believe a 
hundred and one. I do not judge opinions by age. 

It is not long since one of our Princes, in whom the gout 
had spoiled a ffiie nature and a cheerful disposition, allowed 
himself to be so strongly persuaded, on the strength of 
a report which had reached him of the marvellous opera- 
tions of a priest who, by means of words and gestures, cured 
all maladies, that he made a long journey to see him, and, 
by the power of his imagmation, so persuaded his legs that 
he sent them to sleep for some hours, and obtained from 
them the service they had long forgotten. 

If Eortune had allowed five or six such incidents to 
accumulate, they were capable of making this miracle 
a natural thing. They afterwards found so much simplicity 
and so httle cunning in the architect of those works, that 
he was thought too contemptible to be punished.^ As 
‘ He was probably in danger of being accused of witcboraft. 
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would be thought of most such things, if we traced them 
back to their home. We wonder at the things that deceive vs 
by their distance (Seneca). So our sight often presents us 
strange phenomena at a distance, which vanish as they 
come nearer. Bumour is never quite cleared up (Q. Curtius). 

It is wonderful from what unreal beginnings and trifling 
causes such widespread ideas usually proceed ! That alone 
makes investigation difficult. Tor whilst we seek out solid 
and weighty causes and purposes, worthy of so great a fame, 
we miss the real ones ; they escape our view by reason of 
their Uttleness. And, indeed, such researches need a very 
wise, diligent and keen inquirer, one who is impartial and 
unprejudiced. 

To this hour all those miracles and strange phenomena 
have hidden from me. I have seen no more evident mon- 
strosity and miracle in the world than myself. By use and 
time one becomes familiar with all things strange ; but the 
more I associate with and know myself the more does my 
deformity astonish me and the less do I understand myself. 

It is a privilege chiefly reserved to chance to bring such 
incidents to hght and into repute. As I was passing, the day 
before yesterday, through a village about two leagues from 
my house, I found the place still quite warm with a miracle 
that had lately failed of success, which had kept the neigh- 
bourhood talking for several months and was beginning to 
excite the adjoining provinces ; aU sorts of people were 
flocking thither in great numbers. A young fellow of the 
place had one night amused himself by counterfeiting the 
voice of a spirit in his own house, with no more thought 
or aim than to enjoy his joke for the moment. Having 
succeeded rather better than he expected he took a girl 
of the village, a very stupid and silly lass, into partnership 
to help him extend his operations. In the end there were 
three of them, aU of the same age and equally intelhgent ; 
and after preaching to their famihes they preached to the 
pubhc, hiding under the church-altar, speaking only at 
night, and forbidding any light to be brought. 

From words aiming at the conversion of the world and 
threatening a day of judgement (for those are the subjects 
under whose authority and reverence imposture most easily 
lurks) they proceeded to apparitions and actions, more 
silly, ridiculous and clumsy almost than anything you could 
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imagine in the playing of children. Yet if Fortune had 
favoured them ever so little who knows how far their 
foolery would have gone. 

These poor devils are now in prison, and will probably 
bear the penalty for the foolishness of the community ; 
and who knows but some judge will take vengeance on 
them for his own folly ? 

Here the imposture, which has been discovered, is clearly 
seen ; but in many things of a like nature, which have 
escaped our knowledge, it seems to me that we must 
suspend our judgement before either rejecting or accepting. 

Many of the delusions of the world, or to speak more 
boldly, aU the delusions in the world, are begotten of our 
being taught to be afraid of professing our ignorance, and 
thinking ourselves bound to accept everything we cannot 
refute. We speak of aU things in an authoritative and 
dogmatic style. It was distinctive of the Roman style that 
even that which a witness deposed to having seen with his 
own eyes, and what a judge decided of his most certain 
knowledge, was drawn up in this form of speech : ‘ It 
seems to me.’ It makes me hate accepting things that are 
probable when they are held up before me as infallibly 
true. I prefer these words which tone down and modity 
the hastiness of our propositions : ‘ Perhaps, In some sort, 
Some, They say, I think,’ and the like. And if I had had 
to train children I should have so accustomed them to 
adopt this inquiring, doubting mode of reply : ' What does 
that mean ? I do not understand ; It might be so ; Is that 
true ? ’ that they would rather have kept up the appearance 
of learners at the age of sixty than put on the airs of a 
learned doctor at ten, as they do. 

Whoever will be cured of ignorance, let him confess it. 

Iris is the daughter of Thaumas.’- Wonder is the founda- 
tion of all philosophy ; research, the progress ; ignorance, 
the end. There is, by heavens, a strong and generous kind 
of ignorance that yields nothing, for honour and courage, 
to kaowledge : an ignorance to conceive which needs no 
less knowledge than to conceive knowledge. 

In my younger days I read of a trial which Corras, a 

^ i. e., the Rainbow is the daughter of Wonder. ‘ For she is so wonder- 
fully beautiful, that she is rightly said to he the daughter of Thaumas.’ 
(Cicero.) 
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Counsellor of Toulouse, had printed, concerning a strange 
incident, in which two men personated one another. I re- 
member (and that is all I remember) that he seemed to me 
to have made out the imposture of the man he judged to be 
guilty, so marvellous and so far surpassing all our know- 
ledge and his, who was judge, that I thought it was a very 
rash sentence that condemned him to be hanged. Let us 
accept some form of sentence which says, ' The Court 
understands nothing of the matter ; ’ more freely and 
ingenuously than the Areopagites did who, finding them- 
selves perplexed by a case they could not unravel, ordered 
the parties to appear again after a hundred years. 

The witches of my neighbourhood are in danger of their 
lives when any one brings fresh witness to hear to the 
reality of their visions. To reconcile the examples which 
Holy Writ gives us of such things, most certain and irre- 
futable examples, and to bring them into comparison with 
those that happen in modern times, since we can see 
neither the causes of them nor the means by which they 
took place, needs a greater ingenuity than ours. That all- 
mighty witness is perhaps alone able to say to us, ' This is 
a miracle, and that ; but not this other.* God must be 
believed ; that is, indeed, very reasonable. Not however 
one of ourselves, who is amazed at his own teUing (and he 
must necessarily be amazed, if he is not out of his wits), 
whether he is denouncing another or witnessing against 
himself. 

I am dull-witted, and rather stick to what is substantial 
and probable, avoiding the reproaches of the ancients ; 
Men bring a stronger Jaith to the things they do not understand 
(Anon.). By a mental twist we are more ready to believe what 
is obscure (Tacitus). I see, indeed, that people get angry ; 
and I am forbidden to doubt upon pain of execrable 
punishment : ^ a new kind of persuasion I 

Thank God I am not to be cuffed into believing. Let 
them rail at those who condemn their opinions as false ; 
I only condemn them for being rash and hard to believe, 

^ This may be aimed at Jean Bodin (for whom, by the way, Montaigne 
had great admiration) who, in his Dimonomanie (1580), having proved 
the existence of sorcerers from the Bible, called down the utmost rigours 
of the law, not only upon those who practised witchcraft, but upon those 
who disbelieved in it. Montaigne had the courage of his opinions. 
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and am quite as ready as they to condemn those who 
affirm the opposite, if not so imperiously. Let it he said 
that they appear likely ; only let them not be affirmed posi- 
lively (Cicero). 

The man who tries to establish his arguments by domi- 
neering bluster shows that his reasoning is weak. In a 
wordy and scholastic altercation they may appear to be as 
much in the right as their contradictors ; but in the actual 
conclusions they draw the latter have greatly the advantage. 

When it is a question of killing people a clear and shining 
light is needed ; and our life is too real and essential to 
warrant these supernatural and fantastic chances. As to 
drugs and poisons, I leave them out of my reckoning ; they 
are homicidal, and of the worst kind. However, even in 
this matter they say we must not always attach too much 
weight to the confessions of those people against them- 
selves, for they have sometimes been known to accuse 
themselves of having killed persons who turned out to be 
alive and in good health. 

In regard to those other extravagant accusations I should 
be inclined to say that it is as much as we can do to believe 
a man, however high he may stand in our estimation, on 
human matters ; in matters that are beyond his conception 
and of a supernatural kind, we should beheve him only 
when he has supernatural sanction and approval. This 
privilege that God has been pleased to give to some of our 
testimonies ought not to be cheapened and lightly com- 
municated. 

My ears are assailed by a thousand tales such as these : 

' Three saw him on such and such a day in the Levant, 
three saw him next day in the West, at such and such 
a time, in such and such a place, and dressed in such and 
such a way.’ To teU the truth I would not believe my own 
eyes in such a case. How much more natural and hkely 
it seems to me that two men are lying than that a man 
could travel with the wind in twelve hours from the East 
to the West ! How much more natural that our judgement 
should be misled by the ffightiness of our disordered mind, 
than that one of our kind, in flesh and bones, should be 
borne away by a strange spirit up the chimney on a broom- 
stick. 

Let us not look for outside and strange delusions, when 
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we are perpetually disturbed by our own borne delusions. 
I think we may be pardoned for disbebeving in a prodigy, 
at least as long as we are able to turn down and avoid the 
supernatural explanation. And I agree with Saint Augus- 
tine when he says ‘ That it is better to lean towards doubt 
than towards assurance, in matters hard to prove and 
dangerous to believe.’ 

Some years ago I was passing through the territory of 
a ruling Prince, who, as a favour to me and to beat down 
my incredulity, graciously allowed me to see, in his 
presence and in a private place, ten or a dozen prisoners of 
that kind,^ and among others an old woman, a regular 
witch in ugliness and deformity, whose reputation in that 
profession was of long standing. I saw both proofs and free 
confessions, and some hardly perceptible mark or other ^ 
on that miserable old creature. I questioned and talked 
as much as I pleased, giving the soundest attention I could 
to then replies ; and I am not the man to allow my judge- 
ment to be captivated by preconceived ideas. In short 
and in all conscience I should rather have prescribed them 
hellebore ® than hemlock. With them it seemed to he a case 
of madness rather than crime (Livy). Justice has its cor- 
rections proper for such maladies. 

With regard to the objections and arguments which 
honest men have raised up against me, both on this subject 
and often on others, I have not heard any that could put 
me to silence, and that do not always admit of a more 
likely solution than their conclusions. Very true it is that 
the proofs and reasons that are founded on experience and 
fact I do not attempt to unravel ; they have in fact no end, 
and I often cut them as Alexander did his knot.^ After all 
it is rating one’s conjectures at a very high price to roast 
a man alive on the strength of them. 

Among divers other examples it is related by Prestantius 
of his father that, haviag fallen into a coma deeper and 
heavier than an ordinary sleep, he imagined he was a mare, 
and was being used by some soldiers as a pack-horse ; and 
what he imagined, he was. If the sorcerers dream in this 

^ Persons, probably women for the most part, accused of witcbcraft. 

® Witches were supposed to have some mark or stigma on their bodies, 
imprinted by the Devil. ® Hellebore was supposed to cure insanity. 

*■ The Gordian knot, tied by the Phrygian King Gordius. The oracle 
declared that the man who untied it should rule all Asia. 
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material way ; if dreams can thus sometimes assume a body 
and become realities, still I cannot believe that our will 
should be accountable to justice. 

This I say, neither as a judge nor as an adviser of kings, 
of being which I esteem myself very far from worthy, but 
as a man of the common sort, naturally pledged to obey 
common sense, both in words and deeds. If any man 
should take my idle talk seriously and act upon it to the 
prejudice of the pettiest law, belief or custom of his village, 
he might get himself into trouble, and me just us much. 
For in what I say I guarantee no other certainty, except 
that that is what I had in my mind at the time ; a turbulent 
and vacillating mind ! 

When I speak of all kinds of things it is by way of chat, 
and by no means to impart information. And, I am not 
ashamed, as they are, to confess ignorance of what I do not 
know (Cicero). I should not speak so boldly if it were likely 
that people would follow my advice ; and this was the 
answer I gave to a great man who complained that my 
preachings were too harsh and arbitrary : ' Seeing you 
bent and prepared to go in one direction, I propose to you 
the other, with aU the diligence and care I am capable of, 
to enlighten your judgement, not to force it. God holds 
your heart in his hands, and he will provide you with the 
means of choosing. I am not so presumptuous as even to 
wish that my opinions should turn the scale in a matter of 
such importance ; I was not fated to direct them to such 
high and influential decisions.’ 

Truly, I have not only a great many propensities, but also 
enough opinions, which I would gladly make my son dislike, 
if I had a son. What if the truest opinions are not always 
the most suitable to man ; so untamed is his disposition ! 

Apropos, or malapropos, it matters not which, it is a 
common proverb in Italy that he does not know Venus in 
her perfect sweetness who has not lain with the cripple. 
Chance or some particular incident has long ago put this 
saying into the mouths of the people ; and it applies to 
males as well as females. For the Queen of the Amazons 
replied to the Scythian who invited her love, ' The lame 
do it best' (Greek proverb). In that feminine State, to 
escape the domination of the males, they used to cripple 
them in their earliest childhood ; arms, legs, and other 
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parts wMcii gave them an advantage, were lamed, and the 
men were only used for the purpose for which we use the 
women over here. 

I might have said that the disjointed motions of the 
cripple add some new kind of pleasure to the business, and 
a certain agreeable titillation to those who try it. But 
I have lately learned that the old Philosophy had even 
decided the question. It says that, as the legs and thighs 
of the lame woman do not, by reason of their imperfection, 
receive their due aliment, it follows that the genital parts, 
which lie above, are fuUer, better nourished and more 
vigorous. Or perhaps that, as this defect prevents them 
taking exercise, those who are tainted with it do not waste 
so much stren^h and come fresher to the sports of Venus. 
Which is also the reason why the Greeks denounced the 
women- weavers as being hotter than others, by reason of 
their sedentary occupations which they perform without 
much bodily exercise. What can we not prove by arguing 
at this rate ? Of the latter I might also say that the 
tremor which their work imparts to them, while thus seated, 
arouses and excites their feelings, as the shaking and jolting 
of their coaches does the ladies. 

Do not these examples serve to make good what I said 
at the beginning ; That our reasonings often anticipate 
the fact, and extend their jurisdiction so infinitely far that 
they judge and meddle even with things that have no 
substance and no existence ? Besides the versatility of our 
invention in forging reasons for all sorts of delusions, our 
imagination is equally ready to take false impressions from 
very trifling outward signs. For example, on the mere 
authority of the ancient and general use of that proverb, 
I once made myself believe that I received more pleasure 
from a woman because she was not straight, and accordingly 
put down that deformity among the number of her charms. 

Torquato Tasso, in the comparison he draws between 
France and Italy, says he observed that we have more 
slender legs than the Italian gentlemen, and attributes this 
to the fact that we are continually on horseback. From 
the same fact Suetonius draws quite the opposite conclusion ; 
for he says, on the contrary, that Germanicus’ legs became 
thicker through continual exercise of that nature.^ 

^ Which Holland, in a note to his translation of Suetomns’s Life of 
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Nothing is so supple and erratic as our understanding ; 
it is the shoe of Theramenes,^ fitting both feet. And it is 
double and diverse ; and the matters are double and 
diverse. ‘ Give me a silver drachma/ said a Cynical philo- 
sopher to Antigonus. ' That is not a kingly gift/ he replied. 
‘ Then give me a talent/ ' That is not a gift for a Cynic/ 

Or whether the heat unlocks 
New passages and secret pores, whereby 
Their life-juice to the tender blades may win ; 

Or that it hardens more and helps to bind 
ihe gapiag veins, lest penetrating showers, 

Or fierce sun’s ravening might, or searching blast 
Of the keen North should sear them.® 

Every medal has its reverse (Italian proverb). That is why 
Clitomaohus said of old that Carneades had exceeded the 
labours of Hercules, in that he had eradicated assent, that 
is to say, opinionativeness and rashness in forming judge- 
ments, out of men’s minds. This so vigorous idea of 
Carneades was, in my opinion, suggested by the impudence 
of those men who in olden times professed to know, and 
by their inordinate overweeningness. 

Aesop was exhibited for sale with two other slaves. 
A buyer asked the first of them what he could do ; and he, 
to enhance his price, promised mountains and marvels, 
saying he could do this and that and the other. The second 
promised as much, and more. When it came to Aesop’s turn 
to answer what he could do he replied : ' Nothing, for 
these two have forestalled me, and can do everything/ 

So it happened in the school of Philosophy : the arrogance 
of those who attributed to the human mind the capacity to 
know all things gave rise in others, through spite and 
emulation, to the belief that it is capable of nothing. The 
one side go to the same extreme of ignorance as the other 
of knowledge ; so making it undeniable that man is im- 
moderate in all things, and can never stop but of necessity 
and through his inability to proceed further. 

Caligula (1606), explains as follows : * For they used then no stirrops, 
therefore the blond and humours wold descend to the legges.’ 

^ According to Plutarch, Theramenes was nicknamed Kothornos or 
‘ the Buskin ’ on account of his liability to change sides ; the buskin 
being a boot that would fit either foot. 

® Virgil’s reasons for setting fire to the barren fields and burning the 
stubble ; see Georgies, I. 89. 
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OF PHYSIOGNOMY 

ALMOST all the opinions we hold are taken on authority 
-L^and trust. There is no harm done ; we could not make 
a worse choice than our own in so feeble an age. The say- 
ings of Socrates, as reflected in the works which his friends ^ 
have handed down to us, gain our approval only out of 
respect to the universal approval that has been accorded to 
them, not as the result of our own knowledge. They are 
not in accordance with our way of thinking. If at this 
moment anything of the same kind should appear there 
are few men who could appreciate it. 

We can perceive no beauties that are not emphasized, 
puffed out and inflated by artificial means. Those which 
glide in their native purity and simplicity easily escape so 
gross a sight as ours. It is a dehcate and hidden beauty ; 
it needs a clear and well-purged sight to discover their 
hidden light. 

Is not simplicity, as we conceive it, germane to silliness, 
and an object of scorn ? Socrates makes his mind move 
with a natural and familiar motion. A peasant says this, a 
woman says that. He never speaks but of charioteers, 
joiners, cobblers and masons. His inductions and similes 
are drawn from the most common and best-known activities 
of men ; everybody understands him. Under so humble a 
form we should never have recognized the nobility and 
splendour of his admirable ideas ; we who think all ideas 
mean and shallow that are not set off by learning, and can 
perceive no riches but in pomp and show. This world of 
ours is only formed for ostentation ; men only puff them- 
selves up with wind, and move by leaps and bounds, like 
balloons. 

Socrates’ purpose was not vague and fanciful ; his aim 
was to furnish us with things and precepts that are really 
and more directly serviceable to life. 

Observe due measure, keep one’s end in view, 

And ever follow Nature’s course. (Lucan.) 

He was besides always one and the same, and raised him- 


^ Plato and Xenophon. 
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self not by fits and starts, but by bis natural temperament, 
to the highest pitch of vigour. Or, to speak more correctly, 
he raised nothing, but rather brought down, reduced and 
subjected vigour to his natural and original pitch, as well 
as all asperities and difficulties. For, as regards Cato, we 
see very clearly that he goes a strained pace, far beyond the 
ordinary ; in the brave exploits of his life, and in his death, 
we always feel that he is riding the high horse. The other 
skims the ground, and, at a gentle and ordinary pace, treats 
of the most useful matters ; and, both m the face of death 
and over the thorniest obstacles that may come in his way, 
follows the ordinary course of human life. 

It has turned out fortimate that the man most worthy to 
be known, and to be offered to the world as an example, is 
the man of whom we have most certain knowledge. He has 
had a clear light thrown upon him by the most clear-sighted 
men that ever lived ; the testimonies we have of him are 
admirable for fidelity and fullness. 

It is a great thiug to have been able to put such order 
into ideas as pure as those of a child that, without altering 
or stretching them, he produced from them the finest results 
of our mind. The mind he shows us is neither exalted nor 
richly furnished, only healthy, but assuredly with a health 
that is very brisk and sound. With those common and 
natural resources, with those ordinary and everyday ideas, 
without being animated or excited, he erected not only the 
best regulated, but the most sublime and vigorous set of 
beliefs, actions and morals that ever were. 

It was he who brought human Wisdom down again from 
heaven, where she was wasting her time, and restored her 
to man, with whom her most normal and most laborious 
and most useful business lies. 

Hear him pleading his causes before his judges. See 
with what reasons he rouses his courage in the hazards of 
war ; with what arguments he fortifies his patience in the 
face of calumnies, t3naimy, death and against his wife’s 
temper. There is nothing borrowed from art and science ; 
the simplest may there discover their own means and 
strength ; it is not possible to mount higher and descend 
lower. He has done human nature a great kindness by 
showing how much it can do of itself. 

We are, every one of us, richer than we think, but we are 
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trained to borrow and beg ; we are accustomed to make 
more use of what is another’s than of our own. Man can 
never stop and be satisfied with the needful ; of pleasure, 
wealth, power, he grasps at more than he can hold ; his 
greed is not capable of being moderated. 

I have observed that he is the same in his curiosity to 
know ; he cuts out much more work for himself than he can 
do, and much more than he needs to do, imagining that the 
utility of knowledge extends as far as its matter. In learn- 
ing, as in all things else, we observe no moderation (Seneca). 
And Tacitus is right in commending the mother of Agricola 
for curbing in her son a too eager appetite for learning. If 
we look at it steadily it is a blessing in which, as in other 
blessings enjoyed by man, there is much trifling and 
weakness, proper and natural to itself, and it costa very 
dear. 

The purchase of it is far more dangerous than that of any 
other food or drink. For, in the case of other things, what 
we have bought we carry home in some vessel or other, and 
there we have leisure to examine its worth, and to consider 
how much of it, and when, we shall consume. But learning 
we can at the outset stow into no other vessel but our mind ; 
we swallow it at the moment of bu3dng, and leave the 
market-place already either contaminated or improved. 
Some of it, instead of nourishing us, only clogs and over- 
loads our stomach ; and some of it besides, under colour of 
curing, poisons us. 

I was once delighted to meet, in some place or other, men 
who had, in the name of rehgion, taken a vow of ignorance, 
as well as of chastity, poverty and penitence. That too is a 
castration of our unruly appetites, a muzzling of that 
cupidity which spurs us on to the study of books, and de- 
priving the mind of the voluptuous complacency which 
tickles us with the idea that we know something. And it is 
abundantly carrying out the vow of poverty to add to it 
that of the mind. 

We need but little learning to live happily. And Socrates 
tells us that we have it in us, and instructs us how to find 
it and make use of it. All these acquisitions of ours that 
exceed the natural are well-nigh vain and superfluous. It 
is enough if they do not burden and cumber us more than 
they do us good. Little learning is needed to form a healthy 
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mini (Seneca). They are feverish excesses of our mind, 
which is a restless and meddlesome instrument. 

Concentrate your thoughts ; you will find in yourself the 
true arguments of Nature against death, and the fittest to 
serve you in times of necessity, Tt is they which enable 
a farm-labourer, and whole nations, to die with as much 
fortitude as a philosopher. 

Should I have died less cheerfully before I had read the 
Tusculans ? ^ I thirik not. And when I think it over I feel 
that my tongue is the richer, but certainly not my heart. 
This is as Nature forged it for me, and it arms itself for the 
conflict in a natural and ordinary way. Books have been 
of service to me not so much for instruction as to exercise 
my mind. 

What if knowledge, whilst trying to arm us with new 
defences against natural misfortunes, has rather impressed 
our mind with the magnitude and weight of them than 
furnished it with arguments and sophistries to shelter us 
from them ? They are sophistries, indeed, with which she 
often alarms us to little purpose. Look at even the wisest 
and most concise writers, how many frivolous and, if we 
examine them closely, bodyless arguments they scatter 
around a single good one. They are but wordy quibbles, 
made to deceive us. But as long as they do so profitably I 
will not sift them any further. There are enough of that 
kind in divers parts of this book, either borrowed or imitated. 

So we ought to be a little on our guard against calling 
power what is mere prettiness, or solid what is merely acute, 
or good what is only beautiful, which is pleasanter to taste 
than to swallow (Cicero). 

Not all that pleases, appeases, when it is a question of the 
soul, and not the wit (Seneca). 

To see how Seneca strives to prepare himself for death, 
to see him sweating with anguish to stiffen himself, and 
struggling so long to gain assurance on his pedestal, I should 
be inclined to shake his reputation if he had not very 
valiantly maintained it at his death. His agitations, so 
burning and frequent, show that he was naturally impetuous 
and passionate. A great soul expresses itself more calmly and 
cheerfully, , , . The soul and the intellect are not differently 

^ Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, the first Book of which deals with the 
‘ Contempt of Death 
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coloured (Seneca). He has to be convinced at his own cost. 
They also show in some sort that he was hard pressed by his 
enemy. 

Plutarch’s style, though more oHhand and less strained, 
is in my opinion the more virile and convincing ; I could 
easily believe that his soul’s movements were more confident 
and more orderly. The one, sharper, pricks and makes us 
start up ; he touches the spirit more. The other, more 
sober, consistently forms us, sets us up and comforts us ; 
he touches the understanding more. The former carries off 
our judgement, the latter wins it. 

I have likewise seen other writings, still more honoured, 
which, in depicting the conflict they sustain against the 
goads of the flesh, paint them so sharp, so powerful and 
invincible that even we, who are of the dregs of the people, 
cannot help wondering as much at the strangeness and un- 
common vigour of their temptation, as at their resistance. 

To what purpose do we go arming ourselves with this 
laboriously acquired learning ? Let us look down there, at 
the poor people we see scattered about on the face of the 
earth, their heads bowed over their labours, who know 
neither Aristotle nor Cato, neither example nor precept ; 
from them Nature every day extracts deeds of fortitude and 
endurance, purer and more vigorous than those we study 
so diligently in the schools. How many I see every day 
who ignore poverty, how many who wish for death, or who 
meet it without fear and without distress ! This man who 
is digging mj?' garden has this morning buried his father or 
his son. 

Even the names by which they call their maladies miti- 
gate and sweeten their bitterness ; phthisis is to them a 
cough, dysentery a looseness of the bowels, pleurisy a cold ; 
and as they mitigate their names so they support them 
more easily. It must be a very serious ailment that will 
interrupt their ordinary labours ; they take to their beds 
only to die. 

This simple virtue, that is within the reach of all, has been 
converted into an obscure and mysterious science (Seneca). 

I was writing this about the time when a great load of our 
troubles had for months descended straight upon me with 
all its weight. On the one hand I had the enemy at my 
gate, on the other the freebooters, a worse kind of enemy : 

II S 
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they fight mt with arms but with crimes : and I had a taste 
of every kind of outrage inflicted by the soldiery at the 
same time ; 

To right and left the dreaded foe appears, 

And present danger threatens all around. (Ovid.) 

A monstrous and unnatural war ! Other wars act out- 
wardly, this also against itself, eating away and destroying 
itself with its own venom. It is of so malignant and ruinous 
a nature that it ruins itself together with everything else ; 
in its fury it tears itseK limb from limb. More frequently 
we see it dissolving of itself than through any dearth of 
necessary things, or by the power of the enemy. AU dis- 
cipline flies from it. It comes to cure sedition, and is full of 
it ; it professes to chastise disobedience and sets an example 
of it. And, being employed for the protection of the laws, 
plays its part m rebelling against its own laws. To what a 
pass we have come when our medicine carries infection ! 

Our evil mounts the more, grown worse with healing. (Vieoil.) 

All right and wrong, with awful frenzy blent, 

Estranged from us the righteous-minded gods. (Catullus.) 

In the beginning of these diseases that attack the people 
we can distinguish the sick from the sound ; but when they 
come to stay, as ours does, the whole body is infected from 
head to heels ; no part is exempt from corruption. For 
there is no air that is inhaled so greedily, that so spreads 
and penetrates, as the air of hcence. Our armies no longer 
join and hold together except with a foreign cement ; no 
longer is it possible to form a regular and reliable army-corps 
of Frenchmen. 

0 the shame of it ! There is no discipline but that we see 
in borrowed soldiers ; as to ourselves, we follow our own 
lead, not that of the leader. Every one goes his own way. 
The general has more to do within than without. It is his 
part to follow, to pay court and crook his back. He alone 
obeys ; all the rest are free and dissolute. 

1 am not sorry to see that ambition is reduced to such 
unmanly and mean-spirited, such abject and servile actions, 
to attain its end. But this I am sorry to see, that good and 
generous natures, capable of uprightness, are every day 
corrupted in their administration and guidance of this 
confused State. 
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Prolonged toleration begets habit ; habit, consent and 
imitation. We had ignoble souls enough without spoiling 
the good and generous. Wherefore, if we continue at this 
rate, there wiU hardly be left a man to whom we may 
entrust the health of this State, in case Fortune should 
restore it. 

This youthful Prince forbid ye not at least 
To save a fallen generation.^ (VraoiL.) 

What has become of that old precept, ^ That soldiers 
ought to fear their general more than the enemy ’ ? And 
that wonderful example of the apple-tree which happened 
to be enclosed within the precincts of a Roman army-camp, 
and was found the day after the army had broken up, 
leaving the owner in possession of the full tale of his ripe 
and delicious apples ? 

I could wish that our young men, instead of spending their 
time in less profitable peregrinations and less honourable 
apprenticeships, would put in the half of it in witnessing 
naval warfare under some good Captain-commander of 
Rhodes, and the other half in observing the disciphne of the 
Turkish armies ; for it differs greatly from ours, and greatly 
to its advantage. For example, our soldiers become more 
hcentious on warlike expeditions, whilst the Turkish soldiers 
become more restrained and timid ; for the offences or 
thefts committed upon the poor, which in times of peace 
are punished with the bastinado, become capital offences 
in war-time. For an egg taken without payment the penalty 
is, according to a fixed tariff, fifty strokes with a stick. For 
any other thing, however small, not necessary for food, 
they are impaled or beheaded without delay. 

I was astonished to read in the history of Selim, the most 
cruel conqueror that ever was, that when he subjugated 
Egypt the wonderful gardens, abounding in delicious fruits, 
surrounding the city of Damascus, were left virgin of the 
hands of the soldiers, unenclosed and open to all as they 
were. 

But is there any disease in a State so bad that it deserves to 
be fought with so fatal a drug ^ ? Not even, said Favonius, 
the usurping of possession of the State by a tyrant. 

^ Virgil refers to Augustus, and no doubt Montaigne bad in bis mind 
tbe King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV of France. 

^ As civil war. 
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Plato too will not consent to have the peace of his country 
violated in order to cure it, and will not accept reformation 
at the cost of the blood and destruction of the citizens. He 
lays it down as the duty of a good man in that case to leave 
things alone, only entreating God to lend extraordinary aid ; 
and he seems to be angry with his great friend Dion for 
having gone about it somewhat differently. 

I was a Platonist on this point before I knew there had 
been a Plato in the world, if such a man is to be abso- 
lutely barred from our fellowship, who, for the clearness of 
his conscience, deserved at the hands of the divine favour to 
penetrate so deeply into the light of Christianity, through 
the universal darkness in which the world of his time was 
involved, I do not think it fitting that we should be taught 
by a Pagan, how great an impiety it is not to look to God for 
any succour simply his own, and without our co-operation. 

I often doubt whether, among so many men who meddle 
in such a business, any one is to be met with of so weak 
understanding as to be seriously convinced that he was on 
the way to reformation through the worst of deformations ; 
that he was advancing towards his salvation by roads that 
most positively lead to certain damnation ; that by over- 
throwing the government, the authorities and the laws, 
under whose protection God has placed him, by dismember- 
ing his mother and giving her limbs to be devoured by her 
old enemies, by filling the hearts of brothers with fratricidal 
hatred, by calling devils and furies to his aid, he could 
assist the most holy sweetness and justice of the divine 
word. 

Ambition, avarice, cruelty, revenge, have not sufficient 
natural fury of their own ; let us set a match to them and 
fan the flames under the glorious pretext of justice and 
rehgion ! It is not possible to imagine a worse outlook than 
when wickedness becomes lawful and, with the permission 
of the authorities, puts on the cloak of virtue. Nothing is 
more deceptive in appearance than a false religion, in which 
the will of God is made a cloak for crimes (Livy). 

The extreme of wrong, according to Plato, is reached 
when what is wrong is held to be right. 

The lower classes suffered very largely at that time, not 
only present losses, 

Such wide confusion fills the countryside ; (VmoHi.) 
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but also future losses. The living had to suffer, and so had 
those who were yet unborn. They robbed them, and conse- 
quently myself, even of hope, snatching from them all the 
means they had for providing for their livelihood for many 
years to come : 

All that they cannot bear or lead away 
The brutal horde maliciously destroys ; 

And harmless cottages are burnt to ashes. (Ovro.) 

In walls there is no trust, and fields 
Lie all untilled and desolate. (Claudia^.) 

Besides this shock I suffered others. I incurred the 
penalties that moderation brings with it in that kind of 
epidemic. I was fleeced on all hands. . To the Ghibelhne I 
was a Guelph, and to the Guelph a GhibeUine. One of my 
poets has put that very well, but I do not remember where 
it is. The situation of my house and my intimacy with the 
people in my neighbourhood made me appear with one face, 
my life and my actions with another.^ 

They made no formal accusations, for there was nothing 
they could lay their teeth on. I never go outside the laws ; 
and if any man had proceeded against me he might have 
found that he was more guilty than I. There were only 
mute suspicions moving under the surface, for which there 
is never a lack of apparent grounds in so mixed and con- 
fused a state of affairs, any more than there is of envious and 
foolish minds. 

I myself generally lend a hand to the offensive presump- 
tions that Fortune scatters abroad against me, by a way 
I have always had of being loath to justify, excuse and 
explain my actions ; thinking that to plead on behalf of my 
conscience was to endanger it. For the clearness of a case is 
clouded by argument (Cicero). And, as if every one could see 
as clearly into me as I do myself, instead of withdrawing 
from an accusation I advance towards it, and rather improve 
upon it by an ironical and scornful confession, if I do not 
absolutely hold my tongue, as if it were something unworthy 
of reply. 

But those who regard this attitude as too arrogant and 
self-confident show me hardly less ill-will than those who 

^ M. Villey explains that in the P4rigord the majority were Protestants, 
and Montaigne was by some taken for a Protestant. 
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look upon it as the weakness of an indefensible cause ; 
especially the Great, in whose eyes want of submission is 
the great sin ; hard upon all self-conscious rectitude that 
is not humble, servile and suppliant. I have often run my 
head against that pillar. 

However that may be, what I suffered then would have 
made an ambitious man hang himself ; and a miser would 
have done the same. I have no anxiety whatever to 
acquire wealth : 

Let me possess 

The goods that now I have, or even less ; 

Live for myself the days I have to live, 

)So please the Gods a few more days to give ! (Horace.) 

But the losses that befall me through others’ wrongdoing, 
whether by theft or violence, hurt me almost as much as 
they would a man who is sick and tormented with avarice. 
The injury is infinitely more bitter than the loss. 

A thousand different kinds of misfortune assailed me in 
single file ; I could more cheerfully have suffered them in 
a throng. 

I was already considering to which of my friends I could 
commit a needy and ill-fated old age ; after turning my eyes 
in all directions I found myself stripped to my shirt. When 
a man falls plumb, and from so great a height, it must be 
into the arms of a strong and firm affection that is favoured 
by fortune ; such an affection is rare, if there be any. In 
the end I saw that it was safest to rely upon myseff in my 
distress ; and if it should so fall out that Fortune was too 
cold in offering me protection, to entrust myself more to 
my own and fix my eyes and thoughts more firmly on 
myself. 

On all occasions men are too ready to throw themselves 
into other people’s arms, to save their own, which alone are 
reliable and powerful, if they can make use of them. Every 
man rushes elsewhere and into the future, because no man 
has turned to himself. 

And I came to the conclusion that my misfortunes were 
beneficial, since, Firstly, a bad learner must be taught with 
the rod, when reason is insufficient ; as by means of heat 
and the force of wedges we restore a piece of warped timber 
to straightness. I have so long been urging myself to rely 
on my own strength and be independent of strangers, and 
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yet I still keep turning my eyes to one side. The favour 
of a great man, a gracious word, a condescending glance, 
tempt me ; and God knows how little scarcity there is of 
such in these days, and how little they mean ! I can still 
listen without wrinkling my brows to the flattering offers 
that are made me to draw me into the open ; and I resist 
them so feebly that I appear rather willing than not to be 
vanquished by them. Now so indocile a spirit needs a beat- 
ing ; and when this cask begins to split, and crack, and leak, 
and fall to pieces, it needs some good sound strokes of the 
mallet to force down and tighten the hoops. 

Secondly, this misfortune might be to me a profitable 
experience, to prepare me for a worse, in case I, who hoped 
through the kindness of Fortune, and as a consequence of 
my own attitude, to be among the last, should be one of the 
first to be caught in the storm ; that I might learn betimes 
to restrict my mode of life, and set it in order for a new 
state of things. 

True liberty is to be able to control one’s own actions. 
The most powerful man is he who has power over himself 
(Seneca). 

In ordinary peace times we prepare for ordinary and 
reasonable accidents, but in this state of confusion which 
has existed for these last thirty years every Frenchman, 
whether as an individual or as a member of the community, 
may expect at any moment an entire upheaval of his for- 
tune. All the more reason why he should keep his heart 
well stored with strength and courage. Let us be grateful 
to Fate that we do not live in an effeminate, idle and 
languid age. Many a man who could never have become 
so by other means may become famous by his misfortune. 

As I seldom read in history of those upheavals in other 
States without regretting that I had not been present, to 
have a better view of them, so my curiosity makes me con- 
gratulate myself in some sort for being able to witness with 
my own eyes this notable spectacle of our public death, its 
form and symptoms. And, since I am unable to prevent it, 
I am pleased that I was destined to be a spectator of it, and 
gain instruction from it. 

Thus do we eagerly desire to see, even in pictures and in 
dramatic fictions, the tragedies of human fortune performed 
before our eyes. Not that the things we hear do not excite 
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OUT compassion ; but, those pitiable events being so un- 
common, we take a pleasure in having our feelings worked 
upon by them. 

Nothing tickles without hurting. And the wise historian 
skims over the accounts of peaceful events as he would 
stagnant water and dead sea, to come back to wars and 
seditions to which he knows that we beckon him. 

I doubt whether I can honestly enough confess with how 
very mean a sacrifice of my peace of mind and tranquillity 
I have lived more than half my life whilst my country was 
in ruins. I exercise my patience a little too cheaply over the 
misfortunes that do not affect me personally ; and when I 
feel inclined to pity myself, I think less of what I have been 
robbed of than of what I have saved, both inwardly and 
outwardly. There is some comfort in dodging now one, now 
another of the evils that are successively taking aim at us, 
and that hit others round about us. Also in this, that when 
public interests are concerned the more widely my sym- 
pathy is scattered the weaker does it become. To which 
may be added that this is almost certainly true, that we 
only feel public calamities in so far as they affect us personally 
(Hannibal, according to Livy) ; and that the health with 
which we parted was so poor that any regret we might feel 
for the loss of it is lessened. It was health, but only by 
comparison with the sickness that followed. 

We have not fallen from a very ^eat height. The corrup- 
tion and brigandage that is found in high quarters and is the 
order of the day seems to me the least supportable. Robbery 
is less offensive in a wood than in a place of safety. It was a 
universal conjunction of limbs severally diseased, and each 
one more so than the other, and for the most part with 
inveterate ulcers, which no longer admitted of cure or 
desired it. 

This general collapse then certainly stimulated me more 
than it crushed me, with the help of my conscience, which 
w^as not only at peace but bore itself proudly ; and I found 
no reason to be dissatisfied with myself. Besides, as God 
never sends us mortals either good or evil quite unmixed, 
my health at that time held out unusually well ; and, as 
I can do nothing without health, there are few things that 
I cannot do with it. It afforded me the means of calling up 
all my resources to ward off the plague, which might possibly 
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have come nearer to me. And I found that with my en- 
durance I could keep a firm seat against the attacks of 
Fortune, and that it would need a great shock to throw me 
out of the saddle. 

I do not say this in order to provoke her to make a more 
vigorous attack upon me. I am her humble servant, and 
hold out my hands to her and entreat her, in God’s name, 
to be satisfied. 

Do I feel her attacks ? Yes, indeed. As one who is 
possessed and stricken with grief will yet at intervals be 
tickled by some witticism and coaxed into a smile, I too can 
control myself sufficiently to keep my mind usually in a 
state of equanimity and free from painful ideas ; yet fevery 
now and again I am suddenly bitten by those unpleasant 
thoughts, which attack at the moment when I am putting 
on my armour to struggle with and repel them. 

But now came another aggravation of evils which arrived 
on top of the others. Both outside and in my house I was 
welcomed by the plague, virulent above all others. For, as 
robust bodies are liable to more serious maladies, which 
alone have any power over them, so the very salubrious air 
around me, where no infection had within living memory 
gained a foothold, although it had come very near, became 
poisoned, and produced uncommon results : 

Old and young promiscuous crowd the tomb ; 

No head is spared by ruthless Proserpine. (Hobace.) 

I was reduced to that absurd state ^ that the sight of my 
house became terrible to me. All that was in it was un- 
guarded, and left to the mercy of any man who had a mind 
to take it. I myself, who am so hospitable, was reduced to 
the painful necessity of begging for a retreat for my family, 
a lost and wandering family, a source of fear to their friends 
and even to themselves, bringing terror wherever they 
sought to settle, obliged to shift their abode as soon as one 
of the company began to complain of a sore finger. At such 
times every malady is concluded to be the plague ; people 

^ Cette plaisante condition. Most of the French commentators, headed 
by Ooste, are scandalized that Montaigne could make a jest of so serious 
a matter. But the word plaisant has various shades of meaning in 
Montaigne, such as ‘ amusing ‘ ridiculous % * humorous * witty 
My predecessors ignore any difference, and generally translate it 
‘ pleasant 

S 3 
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do not waste time to investigate it. And the irony of it was 
that, in accordance with the rules of the faculty , whenever the 
danger approaches, you are for forty days in a panic terror 
of that sickness ; imagination meanwhile makes havoc of 
your feelings in its own way, and even turns your health 
into a fever. 

All this would have affected me less if I had not had to 
feel for the sufferings of others, and for six miserable months 
to pilot this caravan. For I carry my antidotes within 
myself, which are resolution and patience. I am not 
greatly troubled by apprehensions, which are particularly 
to he dreaded in this disease. And if I had been alone and 
allowed myself to catch it, it would have been a much more 
cheerful and distant flight.^ It is not one of the worst kinds 
of death in my opinion ; it is usually short, numb, painless, 
comfortable by reason of being shared by many ; no fuss, 
no mourning, no crowd of onlookers. 

But, with regard to the people about us, not a hundredth 
part of the inhabitants had any hope of escaping : 

Behold the shepherds’ realms a waste, 

And far and wide the fields unteiianted. (Vibgil.) 

In this place the best part of my revenue depends on 
manual labour ; the land that a hundred men cultivated 
for me long lay fallow. 

What an example of fortitude did we not then see in the 
simplicity of all these people ! All and every one gave up 
caring about life. The grapes remained hanging on the 
vines, which form the principal wealth of the country. 
All unconcernedly prepared for and expected death that 
evening or the morrow, showing so little alarm, either in 
countenance or voice, that they seemed to have resigned 
themselves as to a necessity, and regarded it as an inevitable 
and universal sentence of death. 

Death is always inevitable. But on how little depends 
the resolution to die ! Distance and a few hours’ difference, 
the mere consideration of having company, makes one feel 
quite differently towards it. Look at these people : because 
they die in the same month, children, young people, old 

^ Meaning, I tliink, that he would have died cheerfully. M. Villey 
apparently takes the sentence to mean, ‘ If I had wished to run away 
I should have done so cheerfully, and well out of danger.* But the words 
that follow seem to agree better with my interpretation. 
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men, are no longer alarmed by it, they cease to lament for 
themselves. I saw some who dreaded being left behind, as 
in a dreadful solitude ; and I generally observed them to 
have no other anxiety than about their burial. They were 
troubled to see the bodies scattered about in the fields, at 
the mercy of wild animals that immediately swarmed 
thither. 

How the ideas of men diverge ! The Neorites, a nation 
subdued by Alexander, throw the bodies of their dead into 
the deepest parts of their forests, there to be devoured ; the 
only happy sepulture in theix eyes. 

Here and there a man, still in good health, was already 
digging his own grave ; others, still alive, lay down in theirs. 
And one of my day-labourers, as he was djung, scraped the 
earth over himself with his hands and feet ; was that not 
like covering himself up in order to sleep more comfortably ? 
A heroism almost as sublime as that of the Roman soldiers 
who, after the Battle of Cannae, were found with their heads 
thrust into holes, which they had made and filled in with 
their own hands whilst they smothered. In short, a whole 
nation was, by habit, soon reduced to adopt a course which 
for doggedness yields in no wise to any studied and pre- 
meditated determination. 

Most of the teachings of the learned which are intended 
to put heart into us are more showy than forcible, more 
ornamental than effectual. We have abandoned Nature 
and presume to give lessons to her who used to guide us so 
happily and surely. And meanwhile from the traces of her 
teaching, and what little remains of her image, by the 
favour of ignorance, imprinted on the lives of these un- 
polished rustics, learning is constrained every day to borrow 
for its disciples, to serve as models of fortitude, innocence 
and tranquillity. It is edifying to see how these disciples, 
with all their feie knowledge, are reduced to copying those 
foolish and simple people, and to copying them in their 
elementary actions of virtue ; and how our sapience may 
derive from the very animals the most useful teachings for 
the greatest and most necessary concerns of our life : how 
to live and how to die, how to husband our property, how 
to love and bring up our children and how to maintain 
justice : a singular testimony of human infirmity; and 
how our reason, which we use as it suits us, ever finding 
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something different and something new, leaves in us no 
apparent trace of Nature. 

And men have treated Nature as perfumers treat oil : 
they have sophisticated her with so many arguments and 
far-fetched reasons, that she has become variable and indi- 
vidual to every man, and has lost her own constant and 
universal look ; so that we must seek in animals any 
evidence of her that is not liable to favour, corruption or 
diversity of opinions. 

For it is, indeed, true that even they do not always strictly 
follow the path of Nature, but they swerve so little from it 
that you can always perceive her tracks. So a horse that is 
led by hand indulges in much kicking and plunging, but 
no further than the length of its halter, and yet always 
follows the steps of the man who is leading it ; and so a 
hawk takes its flight, but under restraint of its leash. 

Meditate u'pon exile, tortures, wars, diseases, shipwreck, that 
no disaster may find you a novice (Seneca). 

What good will it do to anticipate so carefully all the ills 
of human nature, and prepare ourselves with so much pains 
to encounter even those which will perhaps never come our 
way ? The possibility of suffering makes us as unhappy as 
the suffering itself (Seneca). We are frightened not only 
by the blow, but by the wind and the crack. Or why must 
you go this very moment, like the most fanatic, for, indeed, 
it is fanaticism, and ask to be birched, because Fortune may 
some day have a rod in pickle for you ? Why take to your 
furred gown in Midsummer because you will need it at 
Christmas ? 

‘Make haste and try the evils that may befall you, 
especially the worst of them ; test your powers, they say, 
and make sure that you can bear them.’ 

On the contrary, the easiest and most natural way would 
be to banish them even from your thoughts. 

‘ They will not come soon enough, and will not afflict you 
long enough in their true essence ; your mind must prolong 
and magnify them and become united with them before- 
hand, and make much of them, as if they were not sufficiently 
painful to our senses.’ 

‘ They will be painful enough when they come, said one of 
the masters, not of some tender sect, but of the hardest,^ 
^ Seneca the Stoic. 
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Meantime j indulge yourself ; believe what you like best. 
What good can it do you to welcome and anticipate your 
ill-fortune, and to lose the present through fear of the future ; 
to make yourself miserable now, because 3^ou are to be so 
in time.’ Those are his words. 

Learning does us a great service, forsooth, in telling us 
the exact dimensions of evils, 

Whetting the minds of men with care on care. (Viegil.) 

What a pity that any part of their magnitude should 
escape our sense and knowledge ! 

It is certain that to most men the preparation for death 
has been a greater torment than the suffering of it. 

It was once said very truly by a writer of great judge- 
ment : the senses are less affected by physical suffering than 
by the apprehension of it (Quintilian). 

The feeling that death is present sometimes of itself 
inspires us with a sudden resolution not to evade a thing 
that is quite inevitable. Many gladiators in olden times, 
after fighting faint-heartedly, were seen to swallow death 
bravely, offering their throat to the adversary’s sword and 
inviting it. 

The prospect of death in the future needs a courage of 
long duration, and consequently hard to acquire. 

If you do not know how to die, do not let it trouble you ; 
Nature will give you full and sufficient instructions when 
the time comes. She will do the business for you at the 
precise moment ; do not burden your mind with the thought 
of it : 

In vain, 0 mortal man, you seek to know 

The hour when death shall come, and by which way. (Peopbetius.) 

Less painful ’tis to suffer sudden death ; 

Much harder then to live in constant dread ! (Maximianus.) 

We trouble our life by the thought of death, and death 
by the thought of life. The one gives us a feeling of regret, 
the other terrifies us. 

It is not for death that we prepare ; that is too moment- 
ary. A quarter of an hour of suffering, without any hurtful 
consequences, does not deserve any particular instruction; 
If we would confess the truth, it is for the preparations for 
death that we prepare. 
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PKilosophy exhorts us to keep death ever before our eyes, 
to foresee and meditate upon it before the time comes, and 
then gives us rules and precautions to provide against that 
foresight and meditation doing us any hurt. That is what 
those physicians do who bring sickness upon us in order to 
have a subject on which to practise their skill and test their 
drugs. 

If we have not known how to live it is wrong to teach us 
how to die, and to make the end differ from the whole. If 
we have known how to hve bravely and tranquilly we shall 
know how to die bravely and tranquilly. They may brag as 
much as they please, that the whole life of a Philosopher is 
a meditatio7i on death (Cicero). But it seems to me that it is, 
indeed, the end, but not the aim of life ; ^ it is its finality, 
its extremity, not however its object. It ought to be its own 
drift, its own purpose ; its rightful study is to order, to 
direct, to suffer itseff. 

Among the many other duties comprised under this 
general and important heading of ^ Knowing how to live ’ 
is this article of ' Kmowing how to die ' ; and one of the 
lightest, if our fear did not weigh it down. 

Judging them by their usefulness and by the naked truth, 
the lessons of simplicity yield little to those which learning 
teaches to the contrary. Men differ in inclination and 
power ; they must be guided to their own good, according 
to their nature, and by different ways. 

Where wind and weather waft me, there I’m borne. (Horace.) 

I never met a farm-labourer in my neighbourhood who 
meditated how, and with what face and assurance, he should 
spend his last hours. Nature tells him not to think of death 
until he is dying. And then he will do so with a better 
grace than Aristotle, whom death oppresses with a double 
weight, both with itseff and with so long a foresight. There- 
fore it was Caesar’s opinion that the happiest and easiest 
death is the least premeditated. He grieves more than is 
necessary who grieves before it is necessary (Seneca). 

The bitterness of this imagination springs from our 
curiosity. So we always shackle ourselves when we try to 
outdistance and control what Nature prescribes. It is only 

^ C^est bien U bout, non pourtant le but, de la vie. As remarked, Mon- 
taigne is fond of playing on words. 
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for the doctors, when in good health, to look glum at the 
spectre of death and to dine with less enjoyment. The 
common people have no need of physic or of comfort except 
when the blow falls, and they think of it no more than just 
as they feel. 

Is it not as we say, that it is the dullness and want of 
apprehension of the common people that gives them that 
power to endure present ills, and that profound indifference 
to the mishaps that may be impending in the future ; that 
their souls, through being gross and obtuse, are not so easily 
penetrated and moved ? If that is so let us in God’s name 
henceforth keep a school of stolidity. This result to which 
stolidity so imperceptibly guides its disciples is the utmost 
that learning can promise us. 

We shall not lack good teachers, interpreters of the sim- 
plicity of Nature. Socrates shall be one. For, as far as I can 
remember, he speaks something to this purpose to the 
judges who are about to dispose of his life : 

' I fear, my friends, that if I entreat you not to put me to 
death, I shall involve myself in the indictment of my 
accusers, which is that I claim to know more than others, 
as if I had some more secret knowledge of things that are 
above and below us, I have had no association or acquain- 
tance with death, nor have I known any one who has had 
experience of its nature, and could give me information. 
They who fear it presume that they know it. As for me, 
I neither know what it is nor what the other world is like. 
Death may be an indifferent thing, or it may be desirable. 

' We may beheve however that, if it is a migration from 
one place to another, it will be a gain to go and live with so 
many departed great ones, and to have nothing more to do 
with unjust and corrupt judges. If it is an annihilation 
of our being, it will stiU be a gain to enter upon a long and 
peaceful night. Nothing in life is sweeter than a deep and 
tranquil rest and sleep, without dreams. 

‘ The things I know to be wicked, such as wronging our 
neighbour and disobeying our superior, whether it be God 
or man, I carefully avoid. Those as to which I do not know 
whether they be good or evil, I cannot fear. 

‘ If I am to depart and leave you alive, the Gods alone 
can see which of us, you or I^ will fare the better for it. 
Wherefore, as far as I am concerned, you may dispose of 
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me as you please. But, following my custom of advising 
just and profitable things, I will yet say that, for the sake 
of your conscience, you will do better to set me free, unless 
you can see further than I do into my case. And, if you 
consider my past actions, both public and private, if you 
consider my intentions, if you consider the profit that so 
many of our citizens, young and old, derive every day from 
my conversation, and the good I have done you all, you 
cannot duly repay me for my deserts except by ordering 
that, in view of my poverty, I be maintained at the public 
cost at the Prytaneum, a privilege I have often known you, 
with less reason, to grant to others. 

‘ Do not impute it to obstinacy or disdain if I do not 
follow the custom of supplicating you and trying to move 
you to pity. I have friends and kmsmen (not being, in the 
words of Homer, born of stocks and stones, any more than 
others) who might appear before you in mourning and tears, 
and I have three disconsolate children to move you to 
compassion. But I should disgrace our city, at my age and 
with the reputation for wisdom of which I am accused, to 
demean myself so abjectly. What would be said of the 
other Athenians ? 

‘ I have always admonished my hearers not to redeem 
their lives by a dishonourable action. And in the wars of 
my country, at Amphipolis, at Potidaea, at Delium, and 
others in which I took part, I proved by deeds how far I was 
from securing my safety by disgracing myself. Moreover, 
I should make you depart from your duty and invite you to 
do hateful things ; for not my entreaties, but pure and solid 
reasons of justice, should persuade you. 

‘ You have sworn to the Gods to bear yourselves thus. 
It would seem as if I were suspecting and retorting upon you 
that you do not beheve there are Gods. And I should 
testify against myself that I did not believe in them as I 
should, if I mistrusted their guidance and did not commit 
my affair entirely to their hands. I wholly rely upon them, 
and hold for certain that they will dispose of this matter as 
will be best for you and for me. No good man, either in life 
or after death, has any cause to fear the Gods.’ 

Is not that a sound and sober pleading, but at the same 
time artless and familiar, inconceivably highminded, candid, 
truthful and honest beyond‘all example ? And in what a 
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pressing need it was spoken ! Truly lie was right to prefer 
it to that which the great orator Lysias had written for him, 
which was admirably couched in forensic style, but un- 
worthy of so noble a criminal. If we had heard from the 
bps of Socrates a single supplicating note that proud virtue 
would have struck sail at the height of its fame. 

And should his rich and powerful nature have entrusted 
its defence to cunning, and, in its greatest ordeal, renounced 
truth and simplicity, the ornaments of his speech, to deck 
and disguise itseh with the embellishments and pretences of 
a discourse committed to memory ? He acted very wisely, 
and in accordance with his character, not to corrupt the 
tenor of an incorrupt life, and so sanctified a model of 
human nature, in order to prolong by a year his old age, and 
impair the immortal memory of that glorious end. He 
owed his life, not to himself, but, as an example, to the 
world. Would it not have been a public disaster if he had 
ended it in idleness and obscurity ? 

Assuredly, this carelessness and indifference to his own 
death deserved that posterity should make more of it on 
his behalf ; as, indeed, they did. And no justice was ever 
so just as that which !Fortune had in store for him, to his 
glory. For the Athenians held those who had been the 
cause of his death in such abomination, that they shunned 
them as excommunicated persons. Everything they had 
touched was looked upon as polluted. No man washed 
with them at the baths, no man saluted or accosted them, 
so that at last, unable any longer to support the general 
hatred, they hanged themselves. 

If any one should think that, among so many examples 
of the sayings of Socrates I had to select from to suit my 
purpose, I have made a bad choice ; and if he judges this 
speech to be too exalted for ordinary conceptions, I may 
say that I have purposely selected it. For I judge otherwise, 
and regard it as a speech that ranks, in naturalness, far 
behind and below common conceptions. It reflects with 
unstudied and artless boldness and a childlike assurance 
the simple and primitive idea and ignorance of Nature. 
For it may be believed that we are naturally afraid of pain, 
but not of death in itself. Heath is a part of our existence, 
no less essential than life. 

Why should Nature have engendered in us a hatred and 
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horror of it, seeing that it ranks so highly with her for its 
usefulness in fostering the continuance and alternation of 
her works, and that, in this universal republic, it conduces 
more to birth and increase than to loss or destruction ? 

For evermore is thus renewed 

The total sum of things. (LucRETirrs.) 

A thousand lives are born of one decease. (Ovm.) 

The decay of one life is the passage to a thousand other lives . 

Nature has implanted in animals an instinct to look after 
themselves and keep out of harm’s way. They go no further 
than fear of injury, of knocks and wounds, of being fettered 
and beaten by man, accidents which their senses and experi- 
ence teach them to avoid. But they cannot fear being 
killed by us, nor have they the faculty to imagine and con- 
clude such a thing as death. So it is also said that they not 
only suffer it cheerfully (most horses neigh at their death, 
and swans celebrate it in song), but that, when urged by 
necessity, they seek it, as has been often exemplified in the 
case of elephants. 

Besides, is not the method of arguing that Socrates adopts 
in this case equally admirable for its simplicity and its 
power ? Truly it is much easier to speak hke Aristotle and 
to live like Caesar than to speak and live like Socrates. 
There lies the extreme degree of perfection and difficulty ; 
art cannot attain to it. Our faculties have not been trained 
to such a pitch. We neither test them nor do we know 
them ; we invest ourselves in those of others, and let our 
own lie idle. 

Any one might therefore say of me that in this book I have 
only made up a bunch of other people’s flowers, and that 
of my own I have only provided the string that ties them 
together. I have certaMy given way to public opinion in 
wearing these borrowed plumes. But I have no intention 
that they shall cover me and hide me ; that is the very 
opposite of my purpose, for I wish to make a show of nothing 
but what is my own, and what is my own by Nature ; and 
if I had followed my own inclination I should at all hazards 
have drawn entirely on my own resources. I burden myself 
with them more and more every day, going beyond my 
intention and my original practice, following the fashion 
of the day and other people’s advice. If it is unbecoming 
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in me, as I tliink it is, no matter ; it may be of use to some 
other person.^ 

Many a man quotes Plato and Homer mthout ever having 
seen the originals ; and I have often enough taken passages 
elsewhere than from their source. Without trouble and 
without learning, being surrounded by a thousand volumes 
of books in the room in which I am writing, I could presently, 
if I pleased, borrow from a dozen such patch-makers, men 
whose books I seldom look into, the wherewithal to enamel 
this treatise on Physiognomy. I need only turn to the 
preliminary epistle of some German to stuS myseh with 
quotations. In this way we go begging a dainty reputation, 
and tricking a siUy world. 

Those pasties of commonplaces, with the help of which so 
many men economize their studies, are of httle use except 
for commonplace themes ; and they only help us to show 
off our learning, not to regulate our conduct : a ridiculous 
outcome of learning which Socrates belabours so humorously 
when arguing against Euthydemus. I have seen books 
compiled on subjects neither studied nor understood by the 
writer, who deputed various learned friends of his to look 
up this and that matter to build it up with, beiag content, 
for his share, with planning the work and industriously 
piling up that heap of undigested material ; the ink and 
paper at least are his. That is in all conscience to buy or 
borrow a book, not to make one. That is the way to teach 
men not that you can write a book, but that you cannot 
write one, about which they may have been in doubt. 

A President boasted in my presence that into one of his 
presidential judgements he had packed two hundred and 
so many passages from foreign sources. By publishing this 
fact to all and sundry he was, it seems to me, robbing him- 
self of the glory he might have gained by it. A fatuous and 
ridiculous boast, to my mind, for such a feat and such a 
person ! 

[I do the contrary] ; and when so many things are 
borrowed, I am glad to be able to filch a thing now and then, 
disguising and altering it for some new purpose. At the 

It may be noted, in explanation of the foregoing, that the original 
editions of the Essays, published in 1680 and 1582, contained very few 
quotations. Many of them were added when the third Book appeared 
in 1688, and more subsequently. 
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risk of its being said that I failed to understand its original 
application, I give it some particular turn of the hand, that 
it may be less purely inappropriate. The others make a 
show of their pilferings and take credit for them, and so are 
more pardonable for them than I.^ 

We followers of Nature think that the honour of invention 
is greatly and incomparably to be preferred to the honour of 
quotation. 

If I had wished to speak learnedly I should have spoken 
earlier ; I should have written at a time nearer to my study- 
period, when I had more wit and memory, and I should 
have trusted more to my vigour at that age than at this, if 
I had wished to become a writer by profession. 

Moreover, such kind favour as Fortune perhaps offered 
me through the mediation of this book would then have 
lighted upon a more propitious season.^ 

Two of my acquaintances, great men in this profession, 
have in my opinion lost by half through refusing to publish 
at forty years of age and waiting till they were sixty. 
Maturity has its drawbacks, as well as the green years, and 
worse. And old age is as unfit a time for this kind of work 
as for any other. He who puts his decrepitude under the 
press plays the fool, if he hopes to squeeze out of it any ideas 
that do not smack of the disagreeable, the drowsy and 
visionary. Our brains, as they age, become constipated and 
stagnant. 

I dispense my ignorance abundantly and ostentatiously, 
my learning meagrely and sparingly ; the latter accident- 
ally and secondarily, the former positively and authorita- 
tively. The only things I treat adequately are things of no 
account, and all my knowledge betrays want of know- 
ledge. 

I have chosen the time when my whole life, which I have 
to portray, lies before me ; what remains of it is more allied 
to death. And of my death I should probably give an 

^ In the 1588 edition we read here : ‘ Like a horse-thief I paint the 
mane and tail, and sometimes blind them in one eye ; if the first owner 
used it as an ambler I make a trotting horse of it ; and if it was a saddle- 
horse I turn it into a pack-horse.’ 

® This is taken to be an allusion to Montaigne’s friendship with 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, whom he met in Paris in 1688, when he was 
seeing his book through the press. In all the printed editions it appeared 
in an altered form. 
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account to the public only if I happened to be loquacious, as 
others are, at the time of my departure. 

It grieves me that Socrates, who was a perfect model of 
all great qualities, chanced to have so ill-favoured a body 
and face, as they say he had, and out of harmony with the 
beauty of his soul ; when he was so enamoured of, so in- 
fatuated with beauty. Nature did him an injustice. 

There is nothing more likely than the conformity and 
relation of the body to the spirit. It is of no little consequence 
in what body the soul is lodged ; for there are many things 
which defend on the body that give an edge to the soul, and 
many which blunt it (Cicero). Cicero is thinking of an un- 
natural ugliness and deformity of limbs. But we also call 
ugliness an mcongruity that is visible at the first glance, 
which Kes chiefly in the face, and which often arouses our 
dislike on very slight grounds : the complexion, a scar, a 
rugged coxmtenance, some inexplicable cause, whilst the 
limbs are symmetrical and perfect. 

The ugliness which clothed a very beautiful soul in La 
Boetie was in this category. This superficial ugliness, which 
is however very impressive, affects the state of the mind 
less prejudicially, and makes people uncertain about it. The 
other kind, which is more properly called deformity, is more 
material, and more generally strikes inwardly. Not only 
every shoe of soft leather, but every well-shaped shoe, shows 
the shape of the foot within. 

So Socrates said of his, that it would have betrayed just 
as much ugliness in his soul, if he had not corrected it by 
training. But in saying that I think he was j esting, according 
to his wont ; and never did so excellent a soul fashion itself. 

I cannot often enough repeat how much I look upon 
beauty as a quality that gives power and advantage. He 
called it ‘ a short t3U’anny ’ ; Plato, ' Nature’s privilege 
Man has no quality that stands in higher repute. It ranks 
highest in human intercourse ; it is the first that attracts 
notice, it seduces and prepossesses our judgement, exercises 
great influence, and makes a wonderful impression. 

Phryne would have lost her case, although conducted by 
an eminent counsel, if she had not torn open her tunic and 
corrupted her judges by her dazzling beauty. 

And I observe that Cyrus, Alexander and Caesar, those 
three masters of the world, did not disdain it in carrying out 
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their great enterprises ; nor did the elder Scipio. One and 
the same word in Greek embraces both the good and the 
beautiful ; and the Holy Ghost often calls those good whom 
it would call beautiful. 

I would readily agree to range the blessings of this life in 
the order in which Plato found them in a song,^ taken from 
some ancient poet, which he says was current in his time : 
Health, Beauty, Wealth. 

Aristotle says that to the handsome belongs the right to 
command, and, if there are any whose beauty approaches 
that of our idea of the Gods, that veneration is also their 
due. To one who asked him why one associated longer and 
more frequently with handsome people, he replied, ' That 
question could be asked only by one who is bluid.’ 

Most of the Philosophers, and the greatest of them, paid 
for their schooling, and acquired wisdom, by the favour and 
mediation of their beauty. 

Not only in the men who serve me, but also in animals, 
I regard it as within two fingers’ breadth of goodness. Yet 
it seems to me that that cut of the face, those features and 
lineaments from which they argue a certain inner disposition, 
and foretell our future fortunes, are not things that may be 
simply and directly classed under the heading of beauty and 
ugliness. No more can we say that every good odour and 
clearness of atmosphere promise health, and every closeness 
and offensive smell bode infection, in times of pestilence. 

Those who accuse the fair sex of contradicting their 
beauty by their character do not always hit the truth ; for 
in a face that is not too well fashioned there may dwell an 
air of honesty that inspires confidence ; as, on the other 
hand, I have at times read in a lovely pair of eyes threats of 
a dangerous and mischievous nature. There are physiog- 
nomies that promise friendliness, and when surrounded by 
victorious enemies you will immediately choose from among 
a number of strangers one rather than another to whom you 
will surrender and trust your life ; and not exactly in con- 
sideration of his beauty. 

The face is a weak surety ; yet it deserves some considera- 
tion. And if I had the punishment of the wicked I would 
more severely lash those who belie and betray the promises 
that Nature has implanted on their brows ; I would more 
harshly chastise knavery under a meek and mild aspect. 
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It seems as if some faces were happy, and others ill- 
starred. And I believe that it needs some skill to distin- 
guish between the gentle and the silly, the stern and the 
rugged, the ill-natured and the downcast, the contemptuous 
and the melancholy, and such other bordering qualities. 
There are types of beauty that are not only proud but 
repellent ; there are others not only sweet but, beyond that, 
insipid. As to foretelling from them their future fortunes, 
that is a matter I leave undecided. 

As I have said elsewhere, I have for my part adopted, 
very simply and crudely, this ancient rule, ‘ That we caimot 
go wrong if we follow Nature’, and that the sovereign 
precept is, ' To conform to her I have not, like Socrates, 
by the force of reason, corrected my natural propensities, 
and have not in the least interfered with my inclinations 
by art. I let myself go as I have come ; I combat nothing. 
My two r uling qualities live, of their own accord, m peace 
and harmony ; but my nurse’s milk was, thank God, pass- 
ably wholesome and temperate. 

May I say this by the way, that I observe that we attach 
an undue value to a certain conception, almost the only one 
in vogue with us, of scholastic probity, a slave to precepts, 
cramped by hope and fear ? I would have it, not formed, 
but perfected and authorized by laws and religions, sensible 
of being able to stand without help, springing up within us 
from its own roots, from the seed planted by universal 
reason in every man not corrupt by nature. This reason, 
which straightens Socrates from his vicious bend, makes 
him obedient to the men and gods who rule in his city, 
brave in death, not because he has an immortal soul, but 
because he is a mortal man. It is a teaching that is destruc- 
tive to all government, and much more harmful than in- 
genious and subtle, which persuades the people that religious 
belief alone, without morality, is sufficient to satisfy the 
divine justice. Experience tells us that there is an enormous 
difference between piety and conscience. 

My bearing is friendly, both in itself and as interpreted 
by others : 

Is, did I say ? Nay, Chremes, it once was. (Tebence.) 

Alas ! of this old worn-out body 

Thou seest but the bones ; (Maximiantjs.) 
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and offers an example that contrasts with that of Socrates. 
It has often happened that, on the strength of my looks and 
presence only, people who had no knowledge of me have 
placed great confidence in me, whether in their own affairs or 
in mine ; and in foreign parts they have won me particular 
and unusual kindness. But the two following experiences 
perhaps deserve telling in detail. 

An individual who shall be nameless planned to make a 
surprise attack upon me and my house. His scheme was to 
arrive alone at my gates and rather earnestly request to^ be 
let in. I knew him by name and had reason to trust him, 
since he was a neighbour and distantly related to me by 
marriage. I opened to him, as I do to everybody. There 
I found him in a great state of terror, his horse panting and 
worn out. He entertained me with this fiction : ^ That he 
had just had an encounter, half a league away, with an 
enemy of his, whom I also knew, and I had heard of their 
feud ; that his enemy had made him clap on his spurs to 
some purpose, and having been taken unprepared and in- 
ferior in numbers, he had sought safety at my gate ; that 
he was very troubled about his men, whom he concluded 
to be either taken or dead.’ 

In my innocence I tried to comfort and reassure him, and 
put new heart into him. Presently four or five of his 
soldiers turned up with the same look of terror, and were 
let in, and then more and still more, well armed and 
mounted, until there were twenty-five or thirty of them, all 
pretending that the enemy were at their heels. 

This mystery was beginning to arouse a httle suspicion. 
I did not forget in what age I was hving, how greatly my 
house might be coveted ; and I remembered several ex- 
amples of others of my acquaintance who had had similar 
misadventures. However, seeing that there was nothing to 
be gained by beginning to use them kindly if I did not go 
through with it, and that I could not get rid of them without 
bringing matters to a head, I took the most natural and 
simple course, as I always do, and bade them come in. 

Besides, to tell the truth, I am by nature little given to 
suspicion and mistrust, and am easily inclined to admit 
excuses and the most favourable interpretation. I take men 
to be pretty much all alike, and, unless I am forced to do so 
by overwhelming evidence, I cannot believe in such per- 
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verse and unnatural intentions, any more than I believe in 
prodigies and miracles. And I am, moreover, a man who 
readily trusts to Fortune and throws himself heedlessly into 
her arms. And I have hitherto had more reason to applaud 
than blame myseK for so doing, having found her more 
prudent and more friendly to my affairs than I am myself. 

There have been several actions in my life the conduct of 
which might justly be called suspicious, or, if you prefer it 
so, circumspect ; of these same, supposing the third part 
may be set down to my credit, the other two-thirds are 
abundantly due to her. It seems to me that we sin in that 
we do not sufficiently trust ourselves to Heaven, and expect 
more from our own conduct than we are entitled to. There- 
fore it is that our plans so often miscarry. Heaven is jealous 
of our yielding so much to the claims of human wisdom, to 
the prejudice of its own ; and the more we extend them the 
more does it cut them down. 

These men remained on horseback in my courtyard, 
whilst the leader was with me in my hall ; he would not 
have his horse stabled, saying he would have to depart as 
soon as he had news of his men. He saw that he was master 
of the situation, and nothing remained but the execution 
of his enterprise. He has since often said, for he was not 
ashamed to tell the tale, that it was my face and my ingenu- 
ousness that snatched the treachery out of his hands. He 
remounted his horse, whilst his men continually had their 
eyes upon him to see what signal he would give them, 
greatly astonished to see him depart and abandon his 
advantage. 

On another occasion, relying upon some truce between 
our armies that had just been proclaimed, I started upon a 
journey through an uncommonly ticklish part of the 
country. My departure was no sooner winded than three 
or four parties of horsemen started from different points to 
seize me. One caught me up on the third day, when I was 
attacked by fifteen or twenty gentlemen with masks, 
followed by a swarm of troopers. There I was captured 
and surrendered, drawn into the thick of a neighbouring 
forest, dismounted, rifled, my coffers searched, my money- 
box seized, horses and armour divided amongst new masters. 
We were a long time in this thicket, disputing the matter of 
my ransom, which they rated so high that it was very 
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evident that they did not quite know who I was. They had 
a lively dispute over my life. Indeed, there were many 
threatening circumstances which showed the danger I was in : 

Now, Trojan, for a stalwart heart and true, 

Firmness and steadiness ! (Vibgil.) 

I persisted in standing on my rights under the truce, only 
relinquishing the gain they had made in despoiling me, 
which was not to be despised, without promise of any other 
ransom. After we had been there two or three hours, and 
after they had set me on a nag of whose escape there was 
no danger, and committed me to a special escort of fifteen 
or twenty musketeers, my men being divided among others, 
and orders given that we should be led prisoners by different 
routes, and I being already two or three musket-shots on 
the way, 

Invoking the aid of the Heavenly Twins, (Catullus.) 

behold a sudden and very unexpected change of mind in my 
captors ! I saw the leader return to me with milder words, 
taking the trouble to collect my scattered belongings from 
among the company, and restoring to me as many as he 
was able to recover, including even my money-box. The 
best present they made me was after all my freedom ; the 
rest did not give me much concern at that time. 

The true cause of so strange a change of mind and con- 
duct, due to no apparent impulse, and of so miraculous a 
repentance at such a time, in an enterprise that had been 
deliberately planned beforehand, and which by custom had 
become quite the right thing to do (for at the outset I 
openly confessed to them what party I belonged to, and 
what road I was going), I cannot, indeed, understand to this 
day. The most conspicuous among them, who removed his 
mask and told me his name, repeated to me several times 
that I owed this deliverance to my face, my freedom and 
firmness of speech, which made me undeserving of such ill- 
treatment, and asked to be assured of a like treatment if 
occasion should offer. 

It may be that the divine goodness willed to make use 
of this trivial means for my rescue. It also protected me 
the very next day from still worse ambushes, against which 
those men themselves had warned me. 
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The latter is still above ground to tell the tale ; the former 
was killed not long ago. 

If my face did not answer for me, if the innocence of my 
intentions were not to be read in my eyes and voice, I should 
not have survived so long without quarrels and without 
harm, seeing the indiscreet freedom with which I say, right 
or wrong, whatever comes into my head, and give utterance 
to rash opinions on things. This habit may reasonably 
appear uncivil and little in keeping with our usage, but I 
have never met any one who thought it insulting or ill- 
natured, or who took offence at my candour, if he had it 
directly from my lips. Repeated words have a different 
sound and a different sense. 

Nor do I hate any man ; and I am so disinclined to do 
any one a wrong, that I cannot do so even should reason 
require it. When occasions required me to sentence a 
criminal I rather sinned against justice. Whilst I would not 
have crimes committed^ I lack the heart to punish them when 
they have been committed (Livy). 

It is said that Aristotle was blamed for having been too 
merciful to a wicked man. ‘ It is true, he said, that I was 
merciful to the man, but not to his wickedness.’ 

The judgement of the ordinary man is provoked to 
exercise vengeance by the horror of the misdeed. That 
itself is enough to cool mine. Horror of the JBLrst killing 
makes me fear a second ; and hatred of the first cruelty 
makes me hate any imitation of it. To me who am but a 
knave of clubs, ^ may be applied what was said of Charilaus, 
King of Sparta : ‘ He caimot be good, since he is not hard 
on the wicked. ’ Or rather thus, for Plutarch puts the matter 
in these two ways, as he does a thousand other things, 
variously and contradictorily : ' He must needs be good, 
since he is good even to the wicked.’ As I am loath to 
proceed even lawfully against a man who would resent my 
action, so, to tell the truth, I am not sufficiently conscien- 
tious to refrain from an illicit action wfith one who acquiesces 
in it. 

^ A person of no importance. The expression mM de carreau, knave of 
diamonds, is also used in the sense of a ‘ contemptible fellow, mean 
wretch ’. 
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T here is no more natural desire than the desire for 
knowledge. We try all ways that may lead us to it. 
Wiien reason fails we resort to experience : 

By various proofs Experience art has made, 

Example pointing out the way ; (Manxlius.) 

which is a more ineffectual and less worthy means. But the 
truth is so great a thing that we should despise no means 
that may lead us to it. Beason has so many shapes that we 
know not which to lay hold of : experience has no fewer. 
The inference we try to draw from the likeness of events is 
uncertahij because they are always unlike. 

No quality is so universal, in the appearance of things, as 
diversity and variety. To express the highest degree of 
similarity, both the Greeks and Latins, as well as ourselves, 
use eggs as an example. Yet there have been men, and 
notably one at Delphi,^ who could distinguish marks of 
difference in different eggs so well that he never mistook 
one for another. And although he had a great number of 
hens he was able to tell which of them laid a particular egg. 

Dissimilarity intrudes of itself into our works ; no skill 
can attain similarity. Neither Perrozet ^ nor any other can 
smoothe and whiten the backs of his cards so carefully that 
no gamester can distinguish between them on merely seeing 
them slipping through another’s hands. Besemblance does 
not make things so much alike as difference makes them 
unlike. Nature has obliged herself to make nothing other 
that was not unlike. 

Therefore I do not much hke the opinion of the man ® who 
thought that to multiply the laws was to curb the authority 
of the judges, by cutting up their meat for them. He did 
not realize that there was as much liberty and latitude in 
interpreting the laws as in the making of them. And they 
fool themselves who think they can lessen and put a stop 
to our disputes by referring us to the actual words of the 

^ A slight maccuracy : Cicero, who was probably the source of Mon- 
taigne’s information, notes that there were many people at Delos who 
had this power. 

® Presumably the name of a maker of playing-cards. 

® Justinian, Emperor and legislator. 
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Bible, since our mind finds the field no less spacious for 
controverting another’s meaning than for urging its own. 
As if we showed less a nim osity and tartness in commenting 
than in inventing ! 

We see how much he was mistaken. For in France we 
have more laws than all the rest of the world together, and 
more than necessary to rule all the worlds of Epicurus. As 
formerly we suffered from crimes, so now we suffer from the 
laws (Tacitus). And yet we have left so much to the 
opinions and decisions of our judges that there has never 
been such complete hberty and hcence. 

What have our legislators gained by selecting a hundred 
thousand particular cases and actions, and applying to them 
a hundred thousand laws ? This number is quite out of 
proportion to the infinite variety of human actions. By 
multiplying our invented cases we shall never arrive at the 
number and variety of possible cases. Add to them a 
hundred times as many more, and yet no future case will 
ever be found so to tally with, so exactly to fit and match 
another of the many thousands of selected and registered 
cases, that there will notremainsome circumstance and diver- 
sity that will require a separate consideration and decision. 

There is little relation between our actions, which are 
perpetually changing, and fixed and unchangeable laws. 
The most desirable laws are those which are most rare, 
most simple and general ; and I still believe it would be 
better to have none at all, than to have them in such 
numbers as we have. 

The laws that Nature gives us are always happier than 
those we give ourselves. Witness the Golden Age as de- 
picted by the poets, and the condition in which we see those 
nations to be living which have no other laws. 

Here we have a people who have no judges, but call upon 
the first traveller who passes through their mountains to 
decide their quarrels for them.^ And these others elect 
one from among themselves, on market-days, to settle all 
their suits on the spot. 

Where would be the danger if the wisest should thus 

‘ According to Coste, Montaigne was thinking of the little community 
of San Marino in Italy, which was enclosed within the Papal States. In 
the Middle Age the custom mentioned prevailed generally in the re- 
publics of Lombardy. 
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settle ours 3 according to the circumstances and at sight, 
without being tied to precedents and issues ? To every 
foot its shoe. 

When [Ferdinand sent colonists to the Indies he 

wisely provided that they should take with them no men 
learned in the law, for fear lest law-suits might breed in that 
new world, since it is a branch of learning that of its nature 
generates altercations and divisions ; deciding, with Plato, 
that ‘ lawyers and doctors are a bad provision for a country.’ 

Why is it that our common language, so easy for aU other 
uses, becomes obscure and unintelligible in wills and con- 
tracts, and that this language that can express itself so 
clearly, whatever it may say or write, here finds no way of 
declaring its meaning that does not involve doubt and 
contradiction ? Unless it be that the princes of that art, 
applying themselves with a particular attention to picking 
out solemn words and contriving artful formulas, have so 
carefully weighed each syllable and so accurately analysed 
every kind of combination that we see them trammelled 
and embroiled in the endless number of figures and such 
minute partitions that they cease to fall within any rule 
and prescription, and to convey any definite meaning. 
Whatever is beaten into ^powder becomes confused (Seneca). 

Have you ever seen a boy attempting to divide a quantity 
of quicksilver into a certain number of parts ? The more 
he works and squeezes it, and tries to bring it under control 
the more does he provoke the freedom of that noble metal ; 
it escapes his ingenuity, and keeps dispersing into small 
particles beyond all reckoning. So it is here ; for by sub- 
dividing those subtleties they teach men to increase their 
doubts ; they put us into a way of magnifying and diversi- 
fying the difficulties ; they lengthen them out and disperse 
them. By scattering questions abroad and cutting them 
up they make the world to fructify and abound in uncer- 
tainties and quarrels ; as the earth is made more fertile 
the more deeply it is dug up and crumbled. It is learning 
that creates difficulties (Quintilian), 

We are perplexed by Ulpian ; we are still perplexed by 
Bartolus and Baldus,^ We should blot out all traces of these 

^ Ulpian, a jurist of the second and third centuries ; Bartolus and 
Baldus, Italian jurists of the fourteenth century, all commentators of 
Justinian. 
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innumerable differences of opinion, instead of using them 
to show off our learning and swelling the heads of posterity 
with them. I know not what to say to it, but experience 
tells us that so many interpretations disperse the truth and 
destroy it. 

Aristotle wrote to be understood ; since he was expressing 
his own ideas, if he did not succeed, stiU less wiU another 
succeed who is not so clever as Airistotle. We open the 
matter, and spread it out by diluting it ; of one subject we 
make a thousand, and by multiplying and subdividing fall 
again into the infinity of atoms of Epicurus. 

Never did two men judge alike on the same matter ; it is 
impossible to find two opinions exactly agreeing, not only 
in different persons, but in the same person at different 
times. I commonly find matter for doubt in a thing of 
which the commentator has disdained to take notice. I am 
most apt to trip on smooth ground, like certain horses that 
I know, that more often stumble on a level road. 

Who would not say that glosses increase doubt and ignor- 
ance, since there is no book about which the world busies 
itself, whether of human or divine origin, of which the 
difficulties evaporate by interpretation ? The hundredth 
commentator hands it on to his successor, more knotty and 
slippery than the first had found it. When did we ever 
agree that ‘ this book has been sufficiently commented upon, 
that there is henceforth nothing more to be said about it ? ' 

This is best seen in law-practice. We attribute legal 
authority to an endless number of doctors, an endless 
number of judgements and as many interpretations. And 
yet do we see any end to the need of interpreting ? Do we 
see any progress and advance towards peace ? Do we need 
fewer lawyers and judges than when this great body of law 
was yet in its first iofancy ? On the contrary, we darken 
and bury the understanding ; we discover it only hidden 
behind so many hedges and barriers. 

Men do not realize the natural infirmity of their mind ; 
it does nothing but ferret and hunt around, incessantly 
wheeling about, contriving, involving itself in its own work, 
like a silkworm, and there suffocating. A mouse, in a barrel 
of pitch (Latin proverb). 

It thinks it sees in the distance something like a ghmrner 
of light and imaginary truth ; but, while it is hastening 
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thither, its path is crossed by so many difficulties, so many 
obstacles and so many new quests, that it goes off the track 
and becomes dazed. Not much uidike the dogs in Aesop’s 
fable who, discovering something resembling a dead body 
floating on the sea, and xmable to come near it, set to work 
to drink up the water and lay the passage dry, and choke 
themselves. 

What a certain Crates said of the writings of Heraclitus 
may be aptly quoted, ' that they needed a reader who was 
a good swimmer,’ if, owing to the depth and weight of his 
learning, he is not to sink and drown. 

It is only particular weakness that makes us content with 
what others, or we ourselves, have discovered in this pur- 
suit of knowledge. A more able man will not rest content 
with it. There is always room for a successor, yea and for 
ourselves, and another road to travel. There is no end to 
our researches. Our end is in the other world. It is a sign 
of contraction of the mind when it is content j or of lassi- 
tude. No noble spirit stays within itself ; it ever aspires 
and rises above its strength. It soars beyond its deeds ; if 
it does not advance and does not press forward, and does 
not back and does not clash with itself, it is only half alive. 
Its pursuits are boundless and formless, its food is wonder, 
the chase, ambiguity. 

This was sufficiently declared by Apollo, who always 
spoke to us with a double, obscure and oblique meaning ; 
not satisfying us, but keeping us always occupied and busy. 
It is an irregular, perpetual movement, without model and 
without aim. Its inventions excite, pursue and produce one 
another : 

So in a running stream one wave we see 
After another roll incessantly. 

And as they glide, each will successively 
Pursue the other, each the other fly : 

By this wave that is e’er pushed on, and this 
By that continually preceded is : 

The water still does into water go, 

Still the same brook, but different waters flow. (La BofiriE.) 

It is more of a business to interpret the interpretations 
than to interpret the things, and more books have been 
written on books than on any other subject ; we do nothing 
but gloss one another. 
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All the world swarras with commentaries ; of authors 
there is a great dearth. 

Does not the chief and most reputed learning in our 
present age consist in learning to understand the learned ? 
Is not that the universal and final end of aU studies ? 

Our opinions are grafted one upon the other. The first 
serves as a stock to the second, the second to the third. 
Thus, we mount stairwise from step to step. So it comes 
about that he who has mounted highest has often more 
honour than he deserves, for on the shoulders of the last 
but one he is only one barley-corn higher. 

How often, and perhaps foolishly, I have enlarged my 
book to make it speak of itself ! Foolishly, if for no other 
reason than this, that it should remind me of what I say 
of others who do the same, that their so frequent oghngs of 
their own work testify that their heart thrills with love of 
it, and that even the ofihand roughness with which they 
beat it is only the mincing dissembled love of a fond 
mother ; according to Aristotle, for whom prizing and mis- 
prizing of self often have their origin in the same arrogance. 
For, as to my excuse, that I ought herein to have more 
elbow-room than others, since I write specifically of myself 
and my writings, as well as of my other actions, and that 
my theme turns upon itself, I doubt whether it will be 
generally accepted. 

^ I have observed that in Germany Luther had left as many 
divisions and disputes concerning the uncertainty of his 
beliefs, and more, as he raised concerning the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Our disputes are about words. I ask what are Nature, 
Pleasure, Circle and Substitution. The question is one of 
words, and with words it is answered. A stone is a body, 
but if you urge any further, ' And what is a body ? ’ — 

‘ Substance.’ — ^ And what is substance ? ’ and so on, you 
will end by driving the respondent to exhaust his dictionary. 
We exchange one word for another, and often for a less- 
known word. I know better what Man is than I know what 
Animal is, or Mortal, or Rational. To satisfy one doubt 
they give us three ; it is the Hydra’s head. 

Socrates asked Meno, ‘ What is virtue ? ’ — ‘ There is, 
replied Meno, the virtue of a man and the virtue of a woman, 
the virtue of a magistrate and the virtue of a private 

II rjy 
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individual, the virtue of a boy and the virtue of an old 
' This is very fine, said Socrates ; we were in search 
of a virtue, and here you bring us quite a swarm of them/ 

We put a question, and they give us a hive-fuU.^ As no 
event and no shape exactly resembles another, neither do 
they entirely difiPer ; an ingenious mixture on the part of 
Nature. If our faces were not similar we could not dis- 
tinguish man from an animal ; if they were not dissimilar, 
we could not distinguish one man from another. All things 
hold together by some similarity or other ; every example 
limps, and the connexion that is drawn from experience is 
always faulty and imperfect. And yet comparisons join at 
some corner or other. And so do the laws serve and adapt 
themselves to each of our affairs, by the same wrested, 
forced and biased interpretation. 

Since the ethical laws, which are concerned with the indi- 
vidual duties of every man in himself, are so difiScult to 
establish, as we see them to be, it is no wonder if those which 
govern so many individuals are more so. Consider the form 
of this justice which rules us ; it is a true testimony of 
human feebleness, so full is it of errors and contradictions. 
What we regard as partiality and severity in justice — and 
we find so much of them, that I doubt whether impartiality 
is as often met with — are sickly parts and unjust members 
of the very body and essence of justice. 

Some countrymen recently informed me in great haste 
that they had just left, in a wood that belongs to me, a man 
with a hundred wounds, stiU breathing, who entreated them 
for pity’s sake to give him water and help him to rise. They 
said they did not dare to go near him, and ran away for fear 
the of&cers of justice might catch them there, and (as 
happens with those who are found near a murdered person) 
they should be made accountable for that mischance, which 
would be their undoing, since they had neither the ability 
nor the money to defend their imiocence. What could I 
say to them ? It is certain that that act of humanity would 
have brought them into trouble. 

How many innocent people we have known to be punished, 
I mean without the fault of the judges ; and how many are 
there that we have not known of ! This happened in my 
time : Certain men are condemned to death for murder ; 
the sentence, if not pronounced, is at least decided and fixed. 
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At that point the judges are informed, by the officers of an 
inferior court near by, that they hold several men in custody 
who openly confess to that murder, and are able to throw a 
light on the whole business that admits of no doubt. And 
yet they dehberate whether they shall interrupt and defer 
the execution of the sentence passed upon the &st accused. 
They consider the novelty of the case, and its consequence 
for suspending judgements ; that the sentence is juridically 
passed, and the judges have no reason to repent of it. To 
sum up, those poor devils are sacrificed to the forms of 
justice. 

Philip, or some other, dealt with a like dilemma in this 
way ; He had pronounced judgement on a man and con- 
demned him to pay a heavy fine to another. The true facts 
of the case having come to light some time after, it was 
found that he had condemned him wrongfully. On the one 
side was the right of the cause, on the other the right of 
judicial forms. He in some sort satisfied both by allowing 
the sentence to stand, and making up the loss to the con- 
demned out of his own purse. 

But he had to do with a retrievable miscarriage ; my 
men were irretrievably hanged. How many condemnations 
I have witnessed more criminal than the crime 1 

All this brings to my mind these ancient theses : That 
he must needs do wrong in detail who would do right whole- 
sale^, and injustice in little things if he would achieve justice 
in great ; 

That human justice is formed after the model of medicine, 
according to which all that is profitable is also right and 
honest ; 

That, as the Stoics hold. Nature herself, in most of her 
works, goes against justice ; 

That, as the Cyrenaics contend, there is nothing just of 
itself ; that customs and laws make justice ; 

That, according to the Theodorians, the wise man is right 
to commit theft, sacrilege, every kind of lechery, if he knows 
it to be profitable to him. 

There is no remedy. I agree with Alcibiades, and will 
never, if I can help it, place myself in the power of a man 
who can dispose of my head, when my honour and life 
depend on the skill and activity of a solicitor more than on 
my innocence. I would risk a kind of justice that would 
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take account of my good actions as well as my bad ; that 
would give me as much cause to hope as to fear. To be 
indemnified is not suflGicient coin for a man who does better 
than not to go wrong. Our justice offers us only one of her 
hands, and that is the left. Let him be who he may, he 
comes off with loss. 

In China, a kingdom whose governments and arts, having 
had no contact with or knowledge of ours, offer examples 
that surpass ours in many excellent features ; from whose 
history I learn how much wider and more diverse the world 
is than either the ancients or we moderns have been able to 
conceive, the officers deputed by the ruler to inspect the 
condition of the provinces, whilst punishing those who are 
guilty of corruption m administering their office, also reward, 
from pure liberality, those whose conduct has been more than 
ordinarily honourable, and more so than mere duty required. 
These men come forward not only to answer for their^ con- 
duct but to gain ; not to be simply paid but to receive a 
present. 

No judge has yet, thank God, spoken to me as a judge in 
any cause whatsoever, whether my own or another’s, 
whether criminal or civil. No prison has ever received me, 
not even as a visitor.^ Imagination makes even the outside 
of a jail odious to me. I am so hungry for freedom that if 
any one were to forbid me access to some corner of the 
Indies I should feel my life to be a little more constrained, 
imd as long as I can ^d earth and air free and open else- 
where, I will never lurk in a place where I must hide. 

Good heavens, how I should chafe if I were reduced to 
the condition of so many people I know of, riveted to a 
district of this kingdom, deprived of the right to enter the 
chief towns and courts and to make use of the public roads, 
for having quarrelled with our laws ! If those laws I observe 
were to threaten only the tip of my little finger I should 
immediately go in search of others, wherever they may be. 
All the little caution I possess, in these Civil wars in which 
we are engaged, is exercised to prevent their curtailing my 
freedom of coming and going. 

^ In 1588 Montaigne did actually become acquainted with the inside 
of the Bastile, having been arrested at the instigation of the Duo d’Elbeuf 
as a reprisal for some wrong done to a kinsman, but after four hours’ 
detention he was set free by authority of the Queen-mother. 
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Now the laws maintain their credit not because they 
are just but because they are laws. That is the mystic 
foundation of their authority, and they have no other. 
And that is, indeed, their advantage. They are often made 
by fools ; more often by men who, in their hatred of 
equality, are wanting in equity ; but always by men, vain 
and unsteadfast authors. Nothing is so clumsily and widely, 
nor so ordinarily, faulty as the laws. Whoever obeys them 
because they are just does not obey them for the reason 
for which they should rightly be obeyed. 

Our French laws, by their irregularity and formlessness, 
rather lend a helping hand to the confusion and corruption 
that we see in their administration and execution. Their 
authority is so confused and inconsistent that in some sort 
it excuses both disobedience and mistakes in their inter- 
pretation, administration and observance. Whatever then 
may be the fruit of experience, that which we derive from 
foreign examples will make us little wiser if we profit so 
little from that which we have of ourselves, which is more 
familiar to us, and certainly sufficient to tell us what we 
need. 

I study myself more than any other subject ; that is my 
Metaphysics, that is my Physics ; 

With how much skill this mighty world is ruled ; 

Whence comes the rising moon, and where she sets ; 

How ’tis she joins her horns, and every month 
Comes to the full ; where winds surmount the sea ; 

What regions Eurus seizes with his blast ; 

Why waters turn to clouds ; if ever a day 
Will come, when all these earthly towers 
Are overthrown : let them inquire whose minds 
Are moved to know the secrets of the world. 

(Peopebtius and Lttcak.) 

In this universe of things I allow myself to be ignorantly 
and carelessly guided by the general law of the world. ^ I 
shall know it well enough when I feel it. My learning 
caimot make it alter its course. It will not modify itself for 
my sake. It is folly to expect it, and greater folly to be 
disturbed about it, since it is necessarily the same for all 
of us. The goodness and capability of our Pilot must relieve 
us fully and absolutely from all anxiety about steering. 

The researches and meditations of the philosophers only 
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serve to feed our curiosity. The philosophers very rightly 
refer us to the laws of Nature ; but these laws are not con- 
cerned with such sublime knowledge. The philosophers 
falsify theruj and show us Nature with a painted face, too 
high in colour and too sophisticated ; whence spring so 
many different portraits of so uniform a subject. As she has 
provided us with feet to walk with, so she has given us 
wisdom to guide us through life : a wisdom not so ingenious, 
robust and showy as that they have devised, but corre- 
spondingly easy and wholesome, which very well performs 
what the other promises, if we are fortunate enough to be 
able to live it simply and fitly, that is to say, naturally. To 
trust to Nature most simply is to trust her most wisely. 

0 what a soft and easy and wholesome pillow is ignorance 
and freedom from care to rest a well-screwed-on headpiece ! 

1 would rather know myself well by studying myself than 
Cicero. The experience I have of myself I find sufl&cient to 
make me wise if I were a good scholar. He who calls to 
mind the excess of his past anger, and remembers how he 
was carried away by his passion, will see the hatefuhaess of 
it better than in Aristotle, and will have more reason to hate 
it. He who remembers the evils he has suffered, and those 
which have threatened him, the slight causes which have 
disturbed his state of mind, is by them prepared for future 
changes, and for the knowledge of his condition. 

The life of Caesar can offer us no more examples than our 
own ; and whether it be the life of an Emperor or that of 
a proletarian, it is still a life that is subject to all human 
accidents. Let us only give ear to it ; we tell ourselves all 
that we chiefly need. If a man remembers how many and 
many a time he has been mistaken in his own judgement, 
is he not a fool if he does not ever after distrust it ? When I 
have been convinced by another’s arguments that I have 
held a wrong opinion ; what I have learned is, not so much 
the new thing he has told me, and the fact that I was 
ignorant in one particular (that would be no great gain), but 
that I am generally feeble-minded and that my understand- 
ing is a treacherous guide ; whence I draw the conclusion 
that my whole mental process needs reforming. I do the 
same in the case of all my other errors, and find this a very 
profitable rule in life. I regard not the species and the 
individual, as I should a stone over which I have stumbled ; 
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I leam to distrust my steps throughout, and am careful to 
place them aright. 

To leam that we have said or done a foolish thing, that 
is nothing ; we must learn that we are but fools : a much 
fuller and more important lesson. 

The mistakes that my memory has so often led me into, 
even when it was most confident of itself, have not been 
wasted upon me ; she may swear to me at this moment, and 
assure me to her heart’s content, I shake my ears. The first 
opposition her testimony meets with will give me pause ; 
I would not dare to trust her in a matter of importance, nor 
answer for her in another’s concerns. And were it not that 
what I do for lack of memory others do still more often 
through want of good faith, I should always accept the truth, 
concerning a matter of fact, from another’s lips rather than 
from my own. 

If every one would closely watch the effects and circum- 
stances of the passions that sway him, as I have done of the 
one that has fallen to my lot, he would see them coming, 
and would a little break their course and impetuosity. 
They do not always fly at one’s throat with one leap ; they 
threaten us by degrees : 

As when a wave beneath the rising gale 
’Gins whiten, slowly heaves the sea, and rears 
Its biUows higher, then from lowest deep 
Mounts in one mass to heaven. ( Virgil.) 

The judgement holds a masterful sway with me ; at 
least it carefully endeavours to do so. It leaves my feelings 
to go their own way, both hatred and love, even the love 
which I bear to myself, without change or corruption. If it 
cannot convert the other parts as it would, at least it does 
not allow itself to be perverted by them ; it plays its own 
game by itself. 

The advice given to every man, ‘ Know thyself should 
have very great influence, since the God of light and learning 
had it engraved on the front of his temple,^ as comprising all 
that he had to counsel us. 

Plato says besides that wisdom is no more than the carry- 
ing out of this command, and Socrates, according to Xeno- 
phon, proves it in particular cases. 

The difficulties and obscurities of every science are only 
^ The temple of Apollo at DelpM. 
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perceived by those who have entered upon it. For it still 
needs some degree of intelligence to be able to remark our 
ignorance ; we must push a door before we know it is 
closed. Wbence arises this Platonic subtlety, ‘Neither 
those who know need inquire, since they know, nor those 
who know not, since in order to inquire they must know 
what they are inquiring about.' 

So in the matter of ‘ knowing oneself the fact that every 
man is so cocksure and seK-satisfied, and thinks he knows 
enough about himself, shows that he does not know himself 
in the least ; as Socrates, in Xenophon, impresses upon 
Euthydemus, 

I, who make no other profession, find in myself such 
infinite variety and depth, that the only result of my learn- 
ing is that I feel how much I stiU have to learn. I owe it to 
my weakness, which I so often admit, that I am inclined 
to be modest, to bow to the beliefs that I have been taught, 
to be consistently cool and moderate in my opinions, to hate 
that overbearmg and quarrelsome arrogance that causes 
a man to believe and trust entirely to himseH ; a deadly 
enemy of learning and truth. 

Hear them laying down the law ; as soon as they open 
their mouths to utter some foolish thmg, you would think 
they were prophets and legislators. Nothing can be more 
discreditable than to assert and acquiesce in a thing before we 
know and understand it (Cicero). 

Aristarchus said that in former times there were scarcely 
seven wise men in the world, and that m his own time he 
could scarcely find seven ignorant men. Could we not say 
the same with more reason of our times ? 

AfiErmation and opinionativeness are positive signs of 
stupidity. This man may have fallen on his nose a hundred 
times in one day, and yet here we see him riding the high 
horse, as positive and headstrong as ever. You would 
think he had smee been inspired with some new soul and 
intellectual vigour, and that, like that old son of the earth, 
he renewed his strength and courage with each new fall : ^ 

Whose weakened limbs, touching his Mother Earth, 
Forthwith exult in renovated strength. (Luoak.) 

^ The giant Antaeus, a famous wrestler who could not bo thrown, as ho 
regained his strength whenever he touched his Mother Earth ; evontu- 
ally defeated and Idllod by Hercules, who suspended him in mid air. 
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Does not tliis incorrigibly pig-headed fellow think he has 
picked up a new wit because he has picked up a new argu- 
ment ? It is personal experience that makes me accuse the 
world of ignorance, the consciousness of which is, in my 
opinion, the surest means of schooling the world. Those who 
will not conclude their ignorance from so vain an example 
as mine, or as theirs, let them acknowledge it with Socrates. 
He was the teacher of teachers ; for the philosopher Antis- 
thenes said to his pupils, ‘ Come, you and I will go and hear 
Socrates ; there I shall be a pupil with you/ And, main- 
taining this doctrine of the Stoic sect, ‘ that virtue sufficed 
to make a life completely happy, wanting nothing what- 
ever,’ he added, ‘ excepting the strength of Socrates.’ 

Having so long and attentively studied myself I am also 
qualified to form a passably good estimate of others ; and 
there are few matters on which I can speak more happily 
and pardonably. I am often able to observe and discern 
the nature of my friends more accurately than they do 
themselves. I have surprised one or two by the aptness of 
my description ; and I have warned them against them- 
selves. Through having trained myself from youth up to 
see my own life reflected in that of others, it has become a 
natural propensity to study that subject ; and when I give 
my mind to it, there are few things in the faces, humours 
and talk of the persons around me that escape my notice, 
if they are likely to be instructive to me. 

I study everything : what I must flee, what I must follow. 
So from the outer manifestations of my friends I discover 
their iimer natures ; not in order to marshal those infinitely 
varying, motley and disconnected actions under fixed 
headings and categories, to distribute my lots and sections 
into distinct and recognized classes and degrees ; 

How many kinds, and what their names. 

There is no telling. (VmaiL.) 

It is only learned scholars who divide and mark off their 
ideas more specifically and in detail. I, who see no further 
into things than I have been taught by using my eyes, and 
that without any method, present my ideas in the gross, 
and tentatively. As in this : I express my meaning in dis- 
jointed clauses, as a thing that cannot be said all at once 
and in the lump. A mean and commonplace mind like ours 

T 3 
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is unable to connect and relate. Wisdom is a complete and 
substantial structure, each part of which keeps its place and 
bears its mark. Wisdom alone is contained wholly in itself 
(Oicero), I leave it to artists, and I know not whether they 
will bring it about, in a matter so mixed, so subtle and 
uncertain, to marshal into bands that endless variety of 
aspects, to resolve our inconsistencies and arrange them in 
order. I j&nd it not only difficult to reconcile our actions 
with one another, but I find it difficult, taking each one 
singly, to properly designate it by some leading quality, so 
ambiguous and motley do they appear from different points 
of view. 

What is remarked as uncommon in Perseus, King of 
Macedon, " That his mind, fixing itself to no one condition, 
wandered thrdugh every kind of life, reflecting a character 
so flighty and erratic, that neither he himself nor any other 
knew what kind of a man he was,’ seems to me to apply to 
nearly the whole world. 

And above all I know another of his kidney, to whom I 
think this description would still more fittingly apply : no 
middle attitude, being always carried away from one ex- 
treme to another by causes not to be guessed at ; steering 
no kind of course without being crossed, and changing its 
direction in a surprising manner ; no one simple and un- 
mixed quality ; so that the likeliest supposition that may be 
some day put forth about him is that he affected and 
studied to make himseff known by being unknowable. 

It needs very strong ears to hear yourself frankly criti- 
cized ; and since there are few who can bear it without being 
mortified, those who boldly venture to censure us show their 
friendship in a remarkable degree. It is a sign of a healthy 
affection to undertake to offend and wound us for our good. 
It taxes my powers to give my opinion of a man in whom 
the bad qualities outnumber the good. 

Plato requires three qualities in a man who undertakes to 
examine another’s soul : Knowledge, Benevolence, Boldness. 

I was once asked what I thought I was fit for, if any one 
had thought of employing my services whilst I was young 
enough to be of use : 

While better blood gave strength, before the snow 
Of envious age was sprinkled on my brows. (Vibgtl.) 

‘ Por nothing,’ I said. And I generally excuse myself by 
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saying that I can do nothing that would enslave me to- 
another. But I would have told any master of mine the 
plain truth, and would have watched over his conduct, if he 
had allowed me. Not in the gross, by lecturing him like a 
schoolmaster, which I cannot do (and I do not observe that 
those who can do so effect any real improvement), but by 
observing him, step by step, at every opportunity, keeping 
a close watch upon him, bit by bit, simply and naturally, 
letting him know what the public thought of him, and 
opposing his flatterers. 

There is not a man of us who would not be worse than a 
king, if he were continually being pampered, as a king is, 
by those rapscallions. What can we expect when Alexander, 
so great both as king and philosopher, was unable to resist 
them ? 

I should have had fidelity, judgement and candour enough 
for that. It would be a nameless office, else it would lose 
its effect and its grace. And it is a part that cannot be 
played by all indiscriminately. For even the truth is not 
privileged to speak at all times and in every kind of way ; 
the exercise of it, noble as it is, is limited and circumscribed. 
It often happens, as the world wags, that the truth slips 
into the ears of a Prince, not only fruitlessly, but prejudi- 
cially and even wrongfully. And no one will make me 
believe that a righteous remonstrance cannot be viciously 
administered ; and that the interest of the substance must 
not often yield to the interest of the form. 

For this business I would have a man who is content with 
his fortune, 

Who likes that present state of his, 

And would not be but what he is, (Martial.) 
and of middle rank by birth, because, on the one hand, he 
would not be afraid of touching his master’s heart to the 
quick or of deeply offending him, and so losing his chance of 
preferment ; and on the other hand, being of middle station, 
he would more probably be in communication with all 
classes of people. I would have him to stand alone, for to 
spread the privilege of this freedom and intimacy among 
several would beget a harmful irreverence. And certainly 
in that man I would require above all things the fidelity of 
silence. 

A king is not to be believed when, for fame’s sake, he 
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boasts of his bravery in standing his ground against the 
attack of the enemy, if he cannot, for his own good and im- 
provement, stand the liberty of speech of a friend, which has 
no other power but to penetrate his ear, the rest of its effect 
being in his own hand. Now there is no kind of man that 
stands in such great need of true and sincere warning as a 
king. He has to endure to live in the public eye, and to 
satisfy the notions of so many onlookers, that, as those 
about him are wont to conceal from him everything that 
frustrates his plans, he finds himself involved, without being 
conscious of it, in the hatred and detestation of his people, 
often on grounds he might have avoided, even without 
prejudice to his pleasures, if he had been informed and set 
right in time. His favourites commonly look to their own 
interests more than to those of their master ; and it answers 
them well, since, indeed, most of the duties of true friendship 
towards the sovereign are put to a rude and dangerous 
test ; so that there is need, not only of great affection and 
freedom, but also of courage. 

In fine, aU this farrago that I am scribbling here is nothing 
but a record of the experiences of my life, which, in regard 
to spiritual health, is exemplary enough if the instruction 
to be derived from it is reversed. But in regard to bodily 
health no man can furnish more useful experience than I, 
since I offer it unadulterated, quite uncorrupted by art 
and theory. In the realm of medicine experience is, so to 
say, a cock on his own dunghill, since reason must entirely 
give way to it. 

Tiberius used to say that the man who had lived twenty 
years ought to be responsible to himself for all the things 
that were harmful or wholesome for him, and be able to 
take care of himself without medical aid.^ 

He might have learned this of Socrates, who recom- 
mended his pupils to look carefully after their health as a 
most important study, and added that an intelligent man 
who took exercise, and was careful about his eating and 
drinking, could not fail to know better than a physician what 
was good or bad for him. 

^ According to both Suetonius and Tacitus, Tiberius said, in other 
words, that ‘ a man at thirty is either a fool or a physician ’ ; Plutarch 
makes him gay that ‘ the man is a fool who offers his pulse to a doctor 
after sixty '. 
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And, indeed, medicine always professes to make experience 
the touchstone of its actions. So Plato had reason on his 
side when he said that to be a genuine physician it would 
be necessary for the practitioner to have passed through all 
the diseases he professes to cure, and to be familiar with all 
the accidents and circumstances on which he is to give an 
opinion. It is but right that he should catch the pox if 
he would know how to treat it. 

I should certainly trust such a man. For the others 
guide us like a man who should paint seas and rocks and 
harbours seated on his table, with the model of a ship pass- 
ing in all safety before his eyes. Put him to the real thing 
and he will not know how to set about it. 

They describe our diseases like a town-crier trumpeting 
the loss of a horse or a dog : such and such colour, such and 
such a height, such and such ears ; but bring it to him he 
will not recognize it. 

By heavens ! if only medicine should some day give me 
real and perceptible relief, you should see how I would 
exclaim in good earnest : 

At length to potent science I surrender. (Horace.) 

The arts that promise to keep our body in health and our 
soul in health promise much ; but at the same time there 
are none that keep their promise less. And in our time and 
our country the men who profess these arts can show fewer 
results than any other. The best we can say for them is 
that they sell medicinal drugs ; but that they are medical 
men we cannot say. 

I have lived long enough to be able to give an account 
of the habits that have carried me so far. For any man 
who has a mind to try them I have tasted them as if I were 
his cupbearer. Here follow a few details, as my memory 
shall supply me with them. I have no habits that I have 
not varied according to circumstances, but I record those 
that I have oftenest observed to prevail, and that have 
hitherto taken most hold of me. 

My mode of life is the same in sickness and in health : 
the same bed, the same hours, the same food and even the 
same drink, serve my purpose. I make no change whatever 
except that I observe more or less moderation, according to 
my strength and my appetite. With me health means 
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keeping up my accustomed way of living without discom- 
fort. I find that sickness upsets my balance in one direc- 
tion ; if I take the advice of the doctors they will upset it 
in the other ; so what with fortune and art I have quite 
lost my way. 

Of nothing am I more certain than of this, that nothing 
harms me that I have been so long accustomed to. 

It is the part of habit to shape a man’s life according to 
its pleasure ; in this it is aU-powerful. It is Circe’s draught 
that varies our nature as seems good to her. 

In how many countries, and only three steps from here, 
it is regarded as a ridiculous fancy to dread the night-dew 
which appears so hurtful to us ! And our watermen and 
peasants laugh at it. 

You will make a German ill if you give him a mattress 
to sleep on, as you will an Italian on a feather-bed, and a 
Frenchman without curtains or a fire. A Spaniard’s 
stomach cannot stand our way of eating, nor ours to drink 
like the Swiss. 

A German at Augsburg amused me by arguing against 
the disadvantages of our open fire-places with the very same 
reasons for which we condemn their stoves. For, indeed, 
that stifling heat, and the smeU of the heated material of 
which they are made, give most of those who are not 
accustomed to them a headache ; but not me. After all, 
this heat being even, constant and general, without light, 
without smoke, and without the draught that is caused by 
our open chimneys, it may very well bear comparison in other 
respects with ours. 

Why do we not copy the Roman architecture ? For it is 
said that in ancient times the fires were made, not inside 
the houses but on the outside, and at the foot of them, 
whence the heat was drawn through the whole dwelling, 
through pipes which were contrived in the thick walls and 
embraced the rooms that were to be warmed ; which I have 
seen plahily described somewhere in Seneca. 

My German, hearing me praise the beauties and amenities 
of his town, which certainly deserve the praise, began to 
pity me because I had to leave it ; and among the chief 
disadvantages he mentioned to me was the heaviness of head 
that the fire-places elsewhere would cause me. He had 
heard somebody complain of this discomfort, and fixed it 
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upon us, habit having made him unable to detect it at 
home. 

All heat that comes from a fire makes me feel weak and 
heavy. And yet Evenus said that fire was the best condi- 
ment of life.^ I prefer any other way of escaping the cold. 

We are afraid of the wine at the bottom of the cask ; in 
Portugal they commend it for its delicious bouquet, and 
call it the drink of princes. In short, every nation has many 
habits and customs which to any other nation are not only 
strange but amazing and barbarous. 

What can we do with those people who will admit of no 
evidence that is not in print, who will not believe a man 
who is not in a book, or the truth unless it is of suitable age ? 

We dignify our stupidities when we send them to the 
printers. 

To say ' I have read it ’ carries very much more weight 
with them than if you say ' I have heard it ’ . But as for me, 
who would no more disbelieve a man’s mouth than his 
hand, who know that people write with as little judgement 
as they speak, and who esteem this age as highly as one 
that is past, I would as soon quote one of my friends as I 
would Aulus Gellius or Macrobius, and what I have seen as 
what they have written. 

And, as some have said of Virtue that it is no greater for 
being of long standing, so I hold of the Truth that it is no 
wiser for being older. 

1 often say that it is mere foolishness that makes us run 
after outlandish and bookish examples. They flourish 
quite as well at this moment as in the time of Homer and 
Plato. But is it not true that we seek to gain more credit 
for the action of quoting than for the truth of what we 
quote ? As if it were more to the purpose to borrow our 
proofs at the shop of Vascosan or Plantin,^ than from what 
we may see in our village. 

Or is it not rather true that we have not the wit to pick 
out and turn to account the things that pass before our eyes, 
nor the acumen to estimate their fitness to serve as ex- 
amples ? Eor if we say that we lack authority to win belief 
for our testimony, we say so without reason ; since, in my 

^ Or, according to Amyot’s translation ‘ the best sance in the world 
no doubt on account of its culinary properties. 

2 Two well-known printers of the day. 
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opinion, if we could set them in their proper light, the most 
ordinary, trite and commonplace things might form the 
subject of the greatest wonders in Nature, and provide us 
with the most surprising examples, especially in the matter 
of human actions. 

Now, in this connexion, setting aside the examples I know 
from books, and the case of Andro of Argos, who, according 
to Aristotle, crossed the sandy deserts of Libya without 
drinking, a gentleman, who had acq^uitted himself very 
creditably in several charges, said in my presence that he 
had travelled from Madrid to Lisbon in the middle of 
summer without drinking. He is very robust for his age, 
and there is nothing extraordinary in his mode of life except 
this, that he will go two or three months, and even a year, 
so he told me, without drinking. He feels the thirst, but 
he allows it to pass, and maintains that it is a craving that 
easily becomes weaker of itself ; and he drinks more from 
caprice than from need or for pleasure. 

Here is another : Not long ago I found one of the most 
learned men in France, and a man of no mean fortune, 
studying in the corner of his hall which had been partitioned 
off by tapestries, whilst his servants, under no restraint 
whatever, were creating a regular hubbub around him. 
He told me, and Seneca says pretty much the same about 
himself, that this pandemonium suited him. It would seem 
that, stunned by the noise, he could better retire within 
himself, become more collected and meditate the better ; 
as if this storm of voices drove his thoughts inward. When 
he was a scholar at Padua, he studied so long in a room 
that was exposed to the rattle of coaches, and the tumult 
of the market-place, that he had trained himself not only to 
ignore the noise but to find it necessary for his studies. 

Socrates replied to Alcibiades, who wondered how he 
could stand the perpetual din of his wife’s scolding tongue, 
' I am like those who are accustomed to the regular sound 
of the water-drawing wheels.’ 

I am quite the contrary : my mind is sensitive, and is 
apt to wing its flight ; when it is absorbed in itself the mere 
buzzing of a fly will torment it to death. 

Seneca, in his youth, being sorely bitten by the example 
of Sextius to eat nothing that had been killed, abstained 
from animal food for a year, and with pleasure, as ho 
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said. He left ofi the habit only because he did not wish to 
be suspected of borrowing that rule of some new religions 
that were propagating it. At the same time he followed 
the precept of Attains not to lie on any bedding that gave 
way under his weight, and continued even in his old age to 
sleep on a bed that did not yield to his body. What was 
accounted an austere habit in his day would now be put 
down to effeminacy. 

Look at the difference between the life-habits of my hinds 
and my own. The Scythians and Indians are not more 
remote from me in ways and capabilities. I remember 
having rescued boys from a life of beggary and taken them 
mto my service, who soon after left me and gave up my 
kitchen and their Hvery, only to return to their former life. 
And I found one of them afterwards picking up mussels out 
of the midden for his dinner, whom neither by entreaties 
nor threats I could reclaim from the relish and delight he 
took in want. 

Beggars have then sumptuousness and their sensual 
pleasures as well as the rich, and, so they say, their civil 
ranks and orders. 

These are the results of Habit. She can not only mould 
us into any shape she pleases (‘ wherefore, as the sages say/ 
choose the best, and habit will soon make it easy for you ’), 
but also teach us to change and vary, which is the noblest 
and most useful thiug we can learn from her. 

The best thing about my physical constitution is that it 
is pliable and not very stubborn. Some of my inclinations 
are more personal and usual, and more agreeable than 
others ; but I can depart from them with very little effort 
and easily glide into the opposite habit. 

A young man should break in upon his rules, to stir up his 
energy and keep it from becoming mouldy and lazy ; for no 
course of life is so foolish and feeble as that which is carried 
out according to rules and discipline : 

Before she takes a drive of half a mile 
Her almanac must tell the proper hour ; 

If she but chafes the comer of her eye, 

No salve must touch it ere she can consult 
Her horoscope. (Juvenal.) 

If he will take my advice, he will occasionally even mn 
into excess ; otherwise the least dissipation will upset him, 
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and he will become disagreeable and unfit for company. 
The most repugnant quality in a gentleman is to be over- 
fastidious and tied down to certain particular ways ; and 
they are particular if they are not yielding and pliable. It 
is a disgrace for a man to refrain from what he sees his 
friends doing, because he cannot or dare not follow their 
example. Let such a man keep to his own kitchen. It is 
unbecoming in every other man, but in a soldier it is an 
intolerable fault ; for, as Philopoemen said, he should harden 
himself to all the changes and ups and downs of life. 

Although I was trained, as far asipossible, to be easily 
pleased and independent, yet so it is that, having, through 
indifference as I grew older, become more settled in certain 
habits (at my age I am beyond learning, and I have hence- 
forth no other prospect but to keep my course), habit has 
already unconsciously impressed its stamp upon me, in cer- 
tain things, to such a degree that I call it excess to deviate 
from it. I cannot, without trying myself, either sleep 
by day, or take snacks between meals, or breakfast, or go 
to sleep without a long interval, of about three hours at 
least, after supper, or procreate except before sleep, or 
standing, or carry my sweat, or quench my thirst with 
either water or wine unmixed, or remain long bareheaded, 
or have my hair cut after dinner ; and I should be as un- 
comfortable without my gloves as without my shirt, or 
without washiug when I rise from table or get up in the 
morning, or without a canopy and curtains to my bed ; 
which to me are all very necessary things. 

I could dine without a table-cloth, but very uncomfort- 
ably without a clean napkin, in the German fashion ; I soil 
them more than they or the Italians do, as I make little use 
of spoon or fork. I am sorry they did not keep up the 
fashion which was begun in my day, following the royal ex- 
ample, of changing the napkin with the plates atevery course. 

We are told by that hard-working soldier, Marius, that 
he became dainty in his drinking as he grew older, and that 
he drank only out of one particular cup of his own. I too 
have dropped into the habit of using a glass of a certain 
shape, and do not care to drink out of a common glass, nor 
when served by a common hand. I dislike all metal in 
comparison with a clear and transparent material. My eyes 
must also taste to the best of their capacity. 
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I owe many such weaknesses to Habit. Nature, on the 
other hand, has also brought me her share of them, such as 
being unable to bear two f uU meals a day without overload- 
ing my stomach, or abstaining entirely from one of those 
meals without becoming flatulent, drying up my mouth and 
taking the edge off my appetite ; and suffering from long 
exposure to the night air. For during the last few years, 
in the drudgeries of the war, when they continue aU through 
the night, as they often do, after five or six hours my stomach 
begins to give me trouble, with violent headache, and before 
daybreak I am obliged to vomit. When the others go to 
breakfast I go to sleep, and after that I am as fresh as ever. 

I had always understood that the evening dew only feU 
at nightfall, but having during these latter years been long 
and intimately acquainted with a lord who was imbued 
with the belief that the evening air is keener and more 
dangerous towards the decline of the sun, an hour or two 
before it sets, when he carefully avoids it whilst despising 
the night air, he has almost communicated to me not so 
much his belief as his feeling. 

What if our imagination should even be so affected by 
doubt and inquiry as to cause a change in our health ? 
Those who suddenly yield to these fancies will entirely ruin 
their health. And I pity several gentlemen who, through 
the foolish advice of their doctors, though still young and in 
perfect health, have made close prisoners of themselves.^ 
It would after aU be better to suffer from a cold than by 
disuse to forfeit for ever the pleasures of life in common by 
giving up so widespread a habit.^ 

What a disagreeable science to run down the most agree- 
able hours of the day ! Let us hold on to the utmost of our 
powers. Most often we may harden ourselves by persis- 
tence, and correct our constitutions, as Caesar (fid his 
epilepsy by dint of despising and fighting it. 

We should adopt the best rules, but not become slaves to 
them ; except to those, if there are such, to which obliga- 
tion and slavery are beneficial. 

Kings and philosophers obey Nature’s call, and ladies too.^ 

^ Se sont mis en chartre ; which might also mean, as Florio translates it, 
* fallen into a decline or consumption 

^ The habit of going out at night. 

^ Lcs Roys et les phihsophes fiententt et les dames awsi* 
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A man wh.0 lives in the public eye is obliged to observe the 
conventions ; I, who am an obscure and private indi- 
vidual, enjoy every dispensation that Nature allows. As a 
soldier and a Gascon I may be allowed a little indiscretion. 
Wherefore I will say of that action that it must be relegated 
to certain fixed and night hours, to which we should force 
and subject ourselves by habit, as I have done ; but not, as 
I have done in my declining years, pamper ourselves by 
being tied for this function to a particularly comfortable 
place and seat, and make it a burden by prolongation and 
luxury. 

And yet in the dirtiest functions is it not in some measure 
excusable to require more care and cleanliness ? Mdn is by 
nature a cleanly and dainty animal (Seneca). It is the one 
function of Nature that I can least bear to put off. I have 
known many soldiers to be inconvenienced by the irregu- 
larity of their bowels ; whilst I and mine never miss the 
moment of our assignation, which is on leaping out of bed, 
unless we are disturbed by some urgent occupation or some 
serious malady. 

I cannot think therefore, as I said before, where a sick 
man can better find safety than in quietly continuing the 
course of life to which he has been reared and trained. 
Change of every kind is disturbing and hurtful. Will any 
man believe that chestnuts will hurt a native of Perigord 
or Lucca, or milk and cheese a mountain-dweller ? 

They keep ordering us not merely a new diet, but the very 
opposite to that we are accustomed to ; a change that not 
even a healthy man can suffer. Order a Breton of seventy 
to drink water ; shut up a sailor in a hot-house ; forbid a 
Basque footman to walk : you deprive them of movement, 
and in the end of air and hght. 

Is mere existence then so very sweet ? (Anon.) 

We must perforce renounce our dearest things, 

And give up life that we may merely live. 

Can he be said to live to whom we grudge 

The air we breathe and light that gives us life ? (Maximianus.) 

If they do no other good they do this at least, that they 
prepare their patients betimes for death, by gradually 
undermining and cutting off their enjoyment of life. 

Both in health and sickness I have generally yielded to 
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my urgent appetites. I allow my desires and inclinations 
to have a great say in the matter. I have no wish to cure 
one ill with another ; and hate the remedies which are more 
unpleasant than the malady. To be subject to the stone, 
and to subject myself to abstaining from the pleasure of 
eating oysters, are two evils instead of one. The disease 
twinges us on the one side, the rule on the other. Since we 
risk making a mistake let us rather risk the pursuit of 
pleasure. The world goes the contrary way to work, and 
thinks nothing beneficial that is not painful ; it is suspicious 
of facility. 

My appetite has in many things happily enough adapted 
itself of its own accord, and fallen in with the health of my 
stomach. Sharp and pungent sauces were agreeable to me 
when I was younger ; my stomach having since then turned 
against them, my palate has forthwith followed suit. Wine 
is hurtful to the sick ; it is the first thing my mouth takes a 
dislike to, and an invincible dislike. Whatever I take that 
is disagreeable to me, disagrees with me. 

Nothing disagrees with me that I do greedily and 
heartily. I have never taken harm from any action in which 
I found great pleasure. And so I have made every medical 
decision to yield very largely to my pleasure. And as a 
young man, 

When young Dan Cupid, gay in safEron sM£t, 

Wonld hover round me with his playful wiles, (Catullus.) 

I yielded, as wantonly and thoughtlessly as any other, to the 
desire that held me captive ; 

And, not without some glory, held my own. (Hobacb.) 

My love, however, was more constant and enduring than 
vigorous ; 

I scarce remember once attaining six. (Ovii).) 

It is, indeed, distressing and wonderful to me to have to 
confess at what a tender age I first chanced to come under 
Cupid’s subjection. It was, indeed, a chance, for it was long 
before the age of choice and knowledge. I cannot remember 
so far back. And my lot may be wedded to that of Quar- 
tilla,^ who had no recollection of her maidenhood. 

Precocious hairs and beard soon blossomed forth, 

A mother’s admiration. (Martial.) 

^ See Petronius’s JSatyricon, 
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The physicians modify, usually with good results, their 
rules according to the vehemence of their patients’ cravings. 
The great desire in question must be put down to Nature, 
however monstrous and vicious we may imagine it to be. 
And then, how much does it need to satisfy the imagination? 
In my opinion that faculty is all-important, at least more 
so than any other. The most grievous and the most 
common ills are those that fancy puts upon me. I like this 
Spanish saying from several points of view, God defend me 
from myself. 

When I am ill I am sorry not to have some craving that 
will give me this pleasure of satisfying it ; medicine would 
find it hard to turn me from it. I feel the same when I am 
well ; I see hardly anything more to hope and wish for. 
It is pitiful when even the power of wishing becomes weak 
and languid. 

The medical art is not so cut and dried that we cannot 
find some authority for doing whatever we please. It 
changes according to climate and according to the moons ; 
according to Pemel and I’Escale.^ If your doctor does not 
think it good for you to sleep, to drink wine, or to eat of 
a particular dish, do not worry ; I will find you another 
who will not agree with him. 

The various medical arguments and opinions assume 
every kind of form. I saw a wretched sick man faint and 
dying with thirst, for his cure, who was afterwards laughed 
at by another doctor, who condemned that treatment as 
hurtful. Had he not had all his torments for nothing ? 

One of the faculty recently died of stone in the bladder, 
who resorted to starvation to combat his malady ; his 
colleagues say, on the other hand, that his fast had dried 
him up and baked the gravel in his kidneys. 

I have observed that when sick, or wounded, talking 
excites me and hurts me as much as any other irregularity 
that I may commit. The use of my voice tires me, and 
I have to suffer for it, for it is loud and strong ; so much so 
that when I used to entertain the ears of eminent men with 
weighty affairs, they would often anxiously entreat me to 
moderate my voice. 

This story deserves a digression : Some one in a certain 

^ Eemel or Farnel and FEscale, better known as Scaliger, two famous 
physicians of the day. 
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Greek school was speaking in a loud voice, as I do ; the 
master of the ceremonies sent him a request to speak 
lower. ' Let him send me, he said, the tone in which he 
wishes me to speak.’ The other replied, ‘ That he should 
take his tone from the ears of him he was speaking to.’ 
That was well said, provided it was meant in this way ; 
" Speak according to the matter you have to discuss with 
your hearer.’ For if he meant, ‘ Let it be enough that he 
hears you,’ or ' Adapt your voice to his hearing,’ then 
I do not agree with him. The tone and movement of 
the voice help to express and signify my meaning ; it is 
my part to govern it in order to make myself under- 
stood. 

There is a tone for teaching, a tone for wheedling, a tone 
for scolding. I wish my voice not only to reach him, but 
perhaps to impress him, to force its way into him. When 
I rate my footman in a sharp and bitter tone, it would be 
a fine thing if he said to me, ' Master, speak lower, I can 
hear you very well.’ There is a hind of voice adapted to the 
hearing, not so much by reason of its volume, as its quality 
(Quintilian). Speech is hah his who speaks, and half his 
who hears. The latter must prepare to take it according 
to the impetus it receives. As with tennis players, he who 
takes the ball must shift his position and make ready 
according to the movement of the striker, and according 
to the nature of the stroke. 

Experience has also taught me this, that we undo our- 
selves by impatience. Misfortunes have their life and their 
limits, their sickness and their health. 

Maladies are constituted after the model of living crea- 
tures. Their destiny and their length of days are limited 
from their birth. He who arbitrarily and forcibly attempts 
to cut them short in the middle of their career, will prolong 
and multiply them, and will incense instead of appeasing 
them. I agree with Grantor, that we should neither obstin- 
ately and frantically oppose them, nor weakly succumb to 
them ; but naturally give way to them, according to their 
condition and our own. 

We ought to give maladies free access to us ; and I have 
found that they stay a shorter time with me, who give them 
a free hand. And some have left me, even of those reputed 
among the most tenacious and stubborn, dying of their 
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own decay, without the help of the art of medicine, and in 
spite of its rules. Let us allow Nature a little free play ; 
she knows her business better than we do. 

‘ But so and so died of it/ So will you, if not of that 
disease, of some other. How many have died in spite of 
having three doctors at their backsides ! 

Example is a clear looking-glass, umversal and all- 
embracing. 

If the physic is pleasant, take it ; it is always so much 
present gain. I will not boggle at the name or the colour, 
if it is delicious and appetising. Pleasure is one of the 
principarelements in the benefit. 

I have allowed colds, gouty discharges, looseness, pal- 
pitations, megrims, and other ailments to grow old in me 
and die a natural death ; they would leave me when I had 
half accustomed myself to keep them. They are better 
conjured by courtesy than by defiance. 

We must meekly endure the laws of our nature. We are 
bom to grow old and weak, to fall into sickness, in spite 
of all medicine. It is the first lesson that the Mexicans read 
their children, when they thus salute them after they have 
come out of their mother’s womb : ‘ Child, you have come 
into the world to endure ; endure, suffer, and hold your 
peace.’ 

It is wrong to complain that a thing happens to any one 
of us that may happen to all of us. You may complain if 
anything is unjustly decreed against you alone (Seneca). 

Look at an old man praying to God to keep him in perfect 
and robust health, that is to say, to restore Ms youth : 

Why prayest thou, fool, such childish prayers in vain ? (Ovn>.) 

Is it not madness ? His state does not admit of it. The 
gout, the stone, indigestion, are symptoms of a long life, 
as heat, rain and winds of a long voyage. 

Plato does not believe that Aesculapius would have taken 
the trouble to treat a wasted and crazy body and prolong 
the life of one who was of no use to his country, unequal to 
his calling, and unable to beget healthy and sturdy children ; 
nor does he think it consistent with divine justice and 
wisdom to concern itseK with such matters, its duty being 
to direct all things to usefulness. My good man, it is all 
over with you. You cannot be set up again ; at the most 
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you may be a little patched up and propped ; your misery 
may be prolonged for an hour or two : 

Like one who, eager to defer a while 
Impending ruin, props the tottering pile. 

Till in short space the house, the props and all 
Together in awful devastation fall. ( Mattinttan tts.) 

What cannot be cured must be endured. Our life is 
made up, like the harmony of the world, of contrary things, 
also of different notes, soft and loud, sharp and flat, high 
and low. What could the musician express who liked only 
the one kind ? He must be able to use them in common 
and blend them. And we too must take the evil with the 
good, which are consubstantial with our life. We cannot 
exist without that blending, and the one set is no less 
necessary to it than the other. To try to jib against the 
law of Nature is to copy the folly of Ctesiphon, who tried 
to match his mule in lacking. 

I seldom consult the doctor when I feel myself getting 
worse, for those gentlemen take advantage of you when 
they have you at their mercy ; they deafen you with their 
forebodings. Formerly, taking me unawares when I was 
weakened by my ailment, they would deal harshly with me, 
what with their dogmatic assertions and their masterful 
airs, threatening me now with acute pain, now with ap- 
proaching death. Though they knocked and pushed me, 
they could not upset me and make me lose my balance. 
If my power of judgement was not impaired or disturbed, 
it was at least troubled ; there is always agitation and 
a struggle. 

Now I treat my imagmation as gently as I can, and 
would relieve it, if I coifld, of all trouble and conflict. It 
must be helped and coaxed, and cheated when possible. 
My mind is well fi,tted for that service. It has no lack of 
good reasons for all things. If it could convince as well as 
it preaches, it would be a very happy assistance to me. 

Would you like an example ? My mind says to me, ‘ It 
is for your good that you have the stone ; at your age the 
edifice has naturally to suffer some leakage. It is the season 
when it begins to become loose and give way. That is the 
common lot, and you cannot expect a new miracle to be 
worked in your favour. In this way you pay the tribute 
due to old age, and you could not have got off more cheaply. 
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^ You must find comfort in the idea that you are in 
company, since you have fallen into the most common 
infirmity of men of your time of life. On ail sides you see 
men afflicted with the same kind of disease, and it is an 
honourable fellowship, since it most commonly attaches 
itself to great people. There is something noble and 
dignified in it. 

‘ Few men who are afflicted with it get off more cheaply ; 
and then they have to pay the penalty of an offensive diet, 
and the daily swallowing of loathsome medicinal drugs ; 
whilst you owe your better state purely to your good 
fortune. For a few ordinary decoctions of eryngo and 
rupture-wort that you have swallowed three or four times, 
to oblige the ladies who, with more kindness than your pain 
was sharp, offered you the half of theirs, seemed to you as 
easy to take as they were ineffectual. The others have to 
pay a thousand vows to Aesculapius and as many crowns 
to their doctor for an easy and abundant ejection of gravel, 
which you often owe to the kindness of Nature. 

^ Even your decent behaviour in everyday company is 
not disturbed by it ; you can carry your water ten hours, 
and as long as another. 

‘ You used to be terrified by this disease, says my mind, 
before you were acquainted with it ; the shouts of despair 
of those who aggravated it by their impatience begot a 
horror of it in you. 

^ It is a malady that chastises those of your members 
through which you have most sinned ; you are a man of 
conscience. 

That punishment alone should be resented 
That we have least deserved. (Ovid.) 

‘ Look at the punishment ; it is very mild compared 
with that of others, and infiicted with a paternal tenderness. 
Consider how late in life it has come ; it only seizes and 
troubles you at a time of your life that, in any case, will be 
henceforth barren and wasted, having, as if by agreement, 
left your youth free to enjoy its wanton pleasures, 

' The fear and sympathy that people feel at the sight of 
this malady is for you a cause of vainglory, a feeling of 
which, even if you have purged your judgement and cured 
your words of it, your friends will yet discover some tincture 
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in your disposition. It is gratifying to hear people say of 
you : there is stren^h of mind indeed, there is patience I 
They see you sweating in agony, turning pale, red, trem- 
bling, vomitiug your very blood, suffering strange con- 
tractions and convulsions, your eyes sometimes dropping 
big tears, passing water that is thick, black and dreadfid 
to look at, or having it stopped by some rugged and sharp- 
edged stone that pricks you and cruelly flays the neck of 
your penis ; meanwhile talking to the bystanders in your 
usual way, jesting at intervals with your servants, taking 
your share in a connected conversation, making excuses for 
your pain and minimizing your sufferings. 

' Do you remember those men of olden times who so 
greedily courted pain, to keep then? virtue in breath and 
exercise ? Put the case that Nature is bearing and forcing 
you into that vainglorious school, which you would never 
have entered of your own accord. If you tell me that it is 
a dangerous and fatal disease, what others are not so ? 
For it is a trickery of the doctors to make exception of some, 
which they say do not make a bee-line for death. What 
matter if they lead thither by accident, and if they easily 
glide and turn into the path that takes you there ? 

' But you do not die because you are ill ; you die because 
you are alive. Death will kill you right enough without the 
help of sickness. And maladies have kept death away 
from some who have lived the longer for thinking they were 
dying. Besides, there are maladies, as there are wounds, 
that are medicinal and health-bringing. 

' The stone is often no less tenacious of life than you. 
We see men with whom it has stayed from their childhood 
to their extreme old age ; and if they had not left it in the 
lurch, it was ready to accompany them still further. You 
kill it more often than it kills you. And though it should 
confront you with the idea of imminent death, would it 
not be a kind service to a man at that age to bring him to 
meditate upon his end ? 

‘ And, what is worse, you have no longer any reasons for 
desiring to be cured. In any case the common lot will call 
you away at the first opportunity. 

" Consider how artfully and imperceptibly she makes life 
distasteful to you and detaches you from worldly things. 
She does not subject you to a continual tyranny, like so 
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many other infirmities that afflict old people, which keep 
them perpetually shackled, without any relaxation of weak- 
ness and pain ; hut by warnings and instructions, repeated 
at intervals, interrupted by long pauses of rest, she seems 
to give you the opportunity to repeat and meditate over 
her lessons at your leisure, 

‘ To give you the means of forming a sound judgement 
and of resigning yourself hke a brave man, she brings before 
you every different condition of health, at its best and its 
worst. On one and the same day your life may be at one 
moment of the gayest, and the next moment <3Luite un- 
bearable. 

‘ Once a month, if you do not embrace death, you at least 
shake hands with him. Wherefore you will have more 
reason to expect that he will one day catch you without 
any warning, and that, being so often led to the port, 
trusting you are still in your usual state, you and your 
trust will some morning fflid that you have unexpectedly 
crossed the water.^ 

' We have no reason to complain of a disease which 
loyally divides the time with health.’ 

I am beholden to Fortune for having so often attacked 
me with the same kind of weapons ; she fashions and trains 
me by use to resist them, she hardens and habituates me. 
Henceforth I know within a little how much it wiU cost me 
to be quit of them. 

For want of a natural memory I make one of paper ; and, 
as any new symptom appears in my ailment, I write it 
down. Wherefore now, having had experience of almost 
every kind, if I am threatened by some unforeseen disaster, 
by turning over these little disconnected notes, like the 
Sibylline leaves, I never fail to find, in my past experience, 
some favourable prognostic to comfort me. 

Habit is also of use in giving me better hopes for the 
future. For these ejections having so long continued at the 
same rate, it may be taken for granted that Nature will 
not change the rate, and that nothing worse will happen 
than what I have already experienced. Besides, this 
infirmity is of such a nature that it is not out of keeping 
with my hasty and impetuous temper. When the attack 
is mild it makes me afraid, because then it has come to 
^ Tlio river Styx. 
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stay for some time. But normally the attacks are brisk, 
vigorous and extreme ; they shake me to pieces for a day 
or two. 

My kidneys held out for an age ^ without any change for 
the worse ; it is nearly another age ^ since their condition 
did change. Evil things as well as good have their periods ; 
perhaps this infirmity is drawing near its end. Age dimin- 
ishes the heat of my stomach ; the digestion being the less 
perfect, it passes this crude matter on to my kidneys. Why 
cannot the heat of my kidneys be likewise diminished, in 
definite rotation, that they may cease to petrify my phlegm, 
and ISTature find some other way of purging me ? Age has 
evidently caused some of my rheums to dry up. Why not 
the excrements which provide matter for the gravel ? 

Moreover, is there anything so delightful as the sudden 
change, when, after extreme pain, by ejection of the stone 
I recover, as in a flash of lightning, the beautiful light of 
health, so full and so free, as happens in our sudden and 
sharpest attacks of colic ? Can the agony we have suffered 
for a moment counterbalance the pleasure of such a sudden 
improvement ? How much more beautiful health appears 
to me after the illness, when they come so near and are in 
such close contact, that I am able to confront them in their 
full armour ; when they appear as two rivals defying and 
opposing one another. 

Just as the Stoics say that vices have been beneficially 
introduced into the world as a set off and an aid to virtue, 
we may say, with better reason and less bold conjecture, 
that Nature has given us pain that we may the better 
appreciate pleasure and painlessness. 

When Socrates, after being relieved of his irons, felt the 
dainty and pleasurable itching in his legs caused by their 
weight, he was delighted to think what a close alHance 
there was between pain and pleasure, how they are linked 
together by a necessary connexion, so that they follow and 
beget one another by turns. And he exclaimed to the good 
Aesop that this consideration might have provided him 
with a fitting theme for a fine fable. 

The worst of other maladies that I know is that their 
immediate effects are not so serious as their consequences. 

^ The edition of 1588 has respectively ‘ forty years * and ‘ fourteen 
years 
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It takes a year to recover from them, always a year of 
weakness and dread. There is so much risk, there are so 
many stages before one is brought back to safety, that there 
is no end to it. Before you have doffed your kerchief, and 
then your skuU-cap, before you are again allowed to enjoy 
the fresh air, wine, your wife, and melons, you are lucky 
if you do not have a relapse into some new misery. My 
malady has this privilege, that it carries itself clean off, 
whilst the others always leave their mark and some change 
for the worse, which renders the body susceptible to catching 
a new disease ; they lend a hand to one another. 

These diseases may be pardoned that are content with 
immediate possession of us, without extending their tyranny 
and introducing their sequelae ; but courteous and gracious 
are those whose passing benefits us in some way. Since 
I have had the stone I find myself free from other ailments, 
more so I think than before ; and I have not since then 
had any fevers. I conclude that the frequent and violent 
fits of vomiting that I suffer purge me ; and on the other 
hand, my loss of taste and appetite, and the unusual fastings 
I keep, digest my peccant humours, and Nature ejects in 
the form of these stones the superfluous and hurtful matter. 

Do not tell me that the physio is too dearly sold ; for 
what will you say of all those stinking draughts, those 
cauteries, incisions, sudorifics, setons, dietings, and all those 
methods of cure which, being more powerful and violent 
than we can bear, often bring us to death’s door ? So, 
when I have an attack I take it as a physio ; when I am 
free I take it as being a fuU and certain deliverance. 

Here is another benefit peculiar to my malady : that it 
almost plays its game by itself, and allows me to play mine, 
unless I lack the courage to do so. When I have been in 
the greatest throes I have held out for ten hours in the 
saddle. If you can only support it you have no need of 
any other regimen : play, dine, run, do this and do that 
if you can ; your dissipation will do you more good than 
harm. You cannot say the same of one who has the pox, 
the gout or a rupture. 

The other maladies impose a more general constraint ; 
they fetter our actions much more strongly, they disturb 
all our arrangements, and their consideration involves the 
whole condition of our life. Mine only pricks the skin ; it 
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leaves the understanding and the will wholly at your 
disposal, as well as the tongue, the feet and the hands. 
It rouses rather than duUs your faculties. The mind is 
affected by a burning fever, struck down by an epileptic 
fit, and dislocated by a violent sick-headache, and in short 
turned upside down by all the maladies that hurt the main 
body and the noblest parts of it. In this case the mind is 
not attacked. If it goes vTong it has itself to blame ; it 
betrays, abandons, breaks itself up. 

Only fools allow themselves to be persuaded that that 
hard and solid body that is baked in our kidneys can be 
dissolved by drinking ; therefore, once it is shaken up, 
there is nothing to be done but to give it passage ; and for 
that matter it will make one for itself. 

I have also observed this particular advantage, that it is 
a disease that gives little scope for guessing. We are 
relieved of the uneasiness which other infirmities give us 
by reason of our uncertainty with regard to their cause, 
their condition and progress ; an extremely painful un- 
easiness. We have no need to consult the doctors and 
listen to their explanations ; our senses tell us what it is, 
and where it is. 

By such arguments, both weak and strong, I endeavour 
to lull and beguile my imagination and anoint its wounds, 
as Cicero did the in&mity of his old age.^ If to-morrow 
they become worse, to-morrow we will provide other loop- 
holes. 

Bor proof of what I say, since I wrote the above, ^ this 
new development has taken place, that the slightest move- 
ment forces the pure blood out of my kidneys. What of 
that ? I move about no less than before, and I gallop after 
my hounds with the ardour and arrogance of youth. And 
I find that I make great capital out of so momentous an 
accident, which costs me only a dull heaviness and uneasi- 
ness in that region. It is some big stone that bruises and 
consumes the substance of my kidneys and my life, which 
I void by degrees, not without some natural pleasure, as an 
excrement that is now troublesome and superfluous. 

Do I feel a little shaky ? Do not suppose that I waste 

^ In bis treatise On Old Age. 

“ This paragraph is one of the marginal additions to the edition of 
1588. 
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my time feeling my pulse and inspecting my urine, in order 
to take some tiresome precautions or other ; I shall feel the 
pain soon enough, without prolonging it by the pain of fear. 

He who fears he will suffer, already suffers because of his 
fear. 

Moreover, the uncertainty and ignorance of those who 
presume to interpret the workings of Nature and her inner 
progress, and explain away all the wrong prognoses of their 
art, should make it clear that her ways are infinitely 
inscrutable. There is great uncertainty, variety and 
obscurity in both her promises and threats. Saving old 
age, which is an undoubted sign of the approach of death, 
I can detect few signs in any other of our ills on which to 
found a forecast for the future. 

I only judge of my condition by actual sensation, not by 
reasoning. What would be the good, since I intend to do 
nothing but wait patiently ? Would you know how much 
I gain thereby ? Look at those who act otherwise and are 
swayed by so many different opinions and counsels ; how 
often they are plagued by their imagination, in which the 
body has no share. Many a time when I felt safe and free 
from those dangerous attacks, I have felt a malicious 
pleasure in communicating the symptoms to the doctor, as 
if they were just beginning. Most cheerfully did I suffer 
the dreadful doom to which them conclusions condemned 
me, and was the more beholden to the grace of God, and the 
more convinced of the futility of the art of medicine. 

There is no better recommendation to youth than to be 
active and wide-awake. Our life is all movement. I am 
hard to move, and am slow in all things : in rising, going 
to bed, and at meals. Seven o’clock is early for me, and 
where I have a say in the matter I never dine before 
eleven nor sup till after six. I used to attribute the fevers 
and other ailments to which I was subject to the dullness 
and heaviness caused by long hours of sleep, and always 
repented dozing off again in the morning. 

Plato disapproves of excess in sleep more than he does 
of excess in drinking. 

I like to sleep hard and alone, even without my wife, in 
regal style, and rather well covered up. My bed is never 
warmed, but since I have grown old they give me, when 
I need it, woollen wraps to warm my feet and stomach. 
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They used to upbraid the great Scipio with being a slug- 
gard ; for no other reason, I think, than because it vexed 
them that he was the only man in whom they could find 
no fault. 

If I am at all particular in my manner of living, it is in 
this matter of sleep more than in anything else ; but as a 
rule I am able to adapt myself and yield to necessity as 
well as any other. Sleep has absorbed a good part of my 
life, and I still continue, at my age, to sleep eight or nine 
hours at a stretch. I am weaning myself with advantage 
from this lazy propensity, and am visibly the better for it. 
I find the change a Little hard ; but in three days it is done. 
And I know of few men who can live with less sleep when 
necessary, or who take more constant exercise, or who are 
less affected by prolonged hard work. 

My body is capable of enduring constant, but not violent 
and sudden movement. From now I avoid violent exer- 
cises, and such as make me perspire ; my limbs grow tired 
before they are heated. I can stand a whole day long, and 
do not tire of walking ; but on paved roads I have always, 
from my earliest days, preferred to ride. When on foot 
I am splashed up to the buttocks with mud ; and in our 
streets a little man is apt to be jostled and elbowed, for 
want of presence. And I have preferred to rest, either lying 
or sitting, with my legs as high or higher than my seat. 

There is no more agreeable calling than that of the 
soldier ; a profession noble in its exercise (for valour is the 
highest, most generous and superb of all the virtues) and 
noble in its cause. No service is more useful, better justified 
and more universal than that which is devoted to the 
protection of one’s country’s peace and greatness. You 
take a pleasure in the society of so many noble and active 
young men, the often recurring tragic sights, the freedom 
of intercourse without any artificiality, the manly and 
unceremonious way of living, the many and varying feats 
of arms, the stirring harmony of the martial music which 
delights your ears and rouses your soul, the honour of the 
service with all its hardships and difficulties, of which 
Plato makes so light that, in his Republic, he makes women 
and boys share them. As a volunteer you may yourself 
offer to play your part in particular exploits and hazards, 
according to their importance and the kudos that yon 

II xj *** 
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think you may derive from them ; and you may see, when 
life itself is staked for good reasons, that 

*Tis beautiful to die with sword in hand. (ViEon.) 

To fear the risks that are shared in common by so great 
a number, not to dare what is dared by so many men of all 
classes, is the mark of an incalculably mean and craven 
spirit. Even children are reassured by company. If others 
surpass you in knowledge, in charm, in strength, in fortune, 
you have other causes to blame for it ; but if you yield to 
them in stoutness of heart you have only yourself to blame. 

Death is more despicable, more lingering and painful in 
bed than in battle ; fevers and catarrhs are as distressing 
and fatal as a musket-shot. One who is equal to enduring 
bravely the accidents of everyday life would have no need 
to swell his courage to become a soldier. To live, my 
Lucilius, is to fight (Seneca). 

I do not remember ever having been troubled with the 
itch. Yet to scratch oneself is one of Nature’s most agree- 
able gratifications, and as ready to hand as any. But repen- 
tance follows too intrusively upon its heels. I mostly scratch 
the insides of my ears, which are at times liable to itch. 

I came into the world with all my senses sound and 
almost perfect. My digestion is good enough for ordinary 
purposes, as well as my head and my breathing, and they 
generally hold out all through my fevers. I shall soon have 
passed my fifty-sixth year, an age which in some countries 
was, not without reason, fixed upon as so reasonable a term 
of life that they allowed no one to exceed it. Yet I still 
have occasional, though brief and fickle, returns of youth- 
fulness, so bright that they fall little short of the health 
and freedom from pain of my young days, I do not mean 
vigour and sprightliness ; it is not to be expected that they 
should accompany me beyond their limits : 

No more can I endure the wind and rain 

To serenade my mistress ’neath her casement. (Hoeaoe.) 

My face, and my eyes too, immediately reveal the state 
of my health ; all the changes I undergo begin there, and 
they appear rather worse than they are in reality. My 
friends often pity me before I am sensible of the reason. 
My looking-glass does not alarm me, for even in my youth 
I have more than once, put on a muddy complexion and 
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look that boded mischief, without anything serious happen- 
ing ; so that the doctors, finding no internal cause to 
account for the outward change, ascribed it to the mind 
and some secret passion that was gnawing at my heart. 
But they were mistaken. If I could control my body as 
well as I do my soul, we should get along together a little 
more comfortably. My mind was then not only free from 
troubles, but full of glee and contentment, as it commonly is, 
half by disposition, half by design : 

No sickness of the mind did e’er 
Afiect my body’s health. (Ovm.) 

I am of opinion that this temperament of my soul has 
many a time lifted the body after a fall. The latter is often 
in a low state ; but the other, if not gay, is at least tranquil 
and at rest. I had a quartan fever for four or five months, 
which quite disfigured me ; the mind held its course, not 
only calmly but in good humour. If the pain is outside of 
me, the weakness and languor do not much sadden me. 

I have observed that there are many bodily infirmities 
the very name of which excites horror, but which I should 
fear less than a thousand mental sufferings and troubles 
which I see around me. 

I have made up my mind that I cannot run any more ; 
it is enough if I crawl along. And I no more complain of 
the natural decay that holds me back. 

We marvel not in Alpine heights to see 
The tumid goitre ; (Juvenal.) 

than I regret that my life is not as long and as sound as 
that of an oak. 

I have no reason to complain of my imagmation. I have 
seldom in my life had thoughts which even interrupted the 
course of my sleep ; except perhaps desires which would 
excite without distressing me. 

I seldom dream ; if I do, I dream of extravagant and 
grotesque things, usually the result of humorous and absurd, 
rather than distressing, thoughts. And I believe it to be 
true that dreams are faithful interpreters of our mchna- 
tions ; but it needs some skill to sort and understand them : 
No wonder ’tis if in our dreams 
The acts and thoughts, the cares and sights 
That occupy our waking hours 
Appear again. (Aoorus, quoted by Cicero.) 
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Plato says, moreover, that it is a wise precaution to draw 
from them hints for divining the future. I see nothing in 
that, if it were not for the marvellous experiences on the 
subject of dreams related by Socrates, Xenophon, Aris- 
totle,^ men of unimpeachable authority. 

Historians tell us that the Atlantes never dream, and 
that they eat nothing that has been killed. I add this 
detail, since that is perhaps the reason why they do not 
dream ; for Pythagoras prescribed certain preparations of 
food to induce appropriate dreams.^ 

My dreams are mild and make me neither restless in 
body nor talk in my sleep. I have known of many in my 
time who have been strangely disturbed by them. Theon 
the philosopher walked in his sleep ; as did also Pericles’ 
slave, on the very roof and tiles of the house. 

I exercise httle choice at table, and take the first and 
nearest thing ; and I do not readily change from one 
flavour to another. I dislike a crowd of dishes and courses 
as much as I do any other crowd. I am easily satisfied 
with few dishes, and I entirely disagree ® with Favorinus 
when he says that at a feast a dish should be removed as 
soon as you have taken a fancy to it, and a fresh one sub- 
stituted • that it is a niggardly supper at which the guests 
have not had their fill of the ‘ pope’s nose ’ of diferent 
birds, and that the beccafico is the only bird that deserves 
to be eaten whole. 

I often eat salt meats, and yet I prefer bread with no 
salt in it, and my baker at home serves me with no other 
at my table, contrary to the custom of the country. In 
my childhood the chief fault they found to correct in me 
was my refusal to eat the things that children commonly 
love best at that age, sweetmeats, preserves, pastry. My 
tutor would combat this aversion to dainty things as if it 
were a form of daintiness. And, indeed, it is nothing more 
than a kind of fastidiousness, whatever be the object of it. 
If you cure a child of a particular and obstinate liking for 

^ As related by Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 25. 

® See Cicero, De Divimtione, ii. 58, who tells us that among other things 
Pythagoras advised his disciples to abstain from beans. Cicoro adds ; 
' In short I know nothing so absurd as not to have found an advocate 
in one or other of the philosophers.’ 

® Montaigne should have said that he agreed with Favorinus, who con- 
demned the practices mentioned. 
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brown bread, bacon or garlic, yon cure bim of a kind of 
epicurism* 

There are some who put on the patient airs of a martyr 
if deprived of beef and ham when partridges abound. They 
are well off : that is the daintiness of the dainty ; it is the 
taste of an easy fortune that is palled by usual and ac- 
customed things, by which luxury would escape the tedium of 
wealth (Seneca). Not to make good cheer where another 
does so, to be very particular about what you eat and drink 
is the essence of this vice : 

And if you fear not homely fare 

Served up on plainest earthenware. (Hoeage.) 

There is, indeed, this difference, that it is better to restrict 
your desires to the things that are easiest to procure ; but 
still it is wrong to restrict them. I once called a kinsman of 
mine fastidious who had in our galleys learned to dispense 
with a bed and go to sleep without undressing. 

If I had sons I should like them to have the same 
advantages that I enjoyed. The good father that God 
gave me, whom I can only repay with gratitude, but 
certainly a very hearty gratitude, for his goodness, sent 
me to be reared from my cradle in a poor village of his,^ 
and kept there as long as I was at nurse, and longer. I was 
trained to the humblest and most common mode of life. 
A well-behaved stomach is a great part of liberty (Seneca). 

Never take upon yourselves, and much less give up to 
your wives, the charge of bringing up infants. Leave them 
to be shaped by Fortune, subject to the laws of Nature 
and the people ; let them be trained to frugal and austere 
habits, that they may rather come down from hardships 
than rise to them. 

His whim had yet another aim, to unite me with the 
lower class and that condition of people who need our 
assistance, holding that I was in duty bound rather to look 
to the man who extends his arms to me than to the one 
who turns his back upon me. And for this reason I was 
held over the baptismal font by people of the lowliest 
fortune, that I might feel obliged and attached to that class. 

His plan succeeded by no means badly. I generally feel 

* According to tradition the village of Papessns, about three kilo- 
metres from the Chateau of Montaigne. 
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dittwn towards the lower class, whether on account of the 
greater credit, or by a natural compassion, a feeling which 
has great influence with me. The faction which I should 
condemn in our wars I should much more severely condemn 
when it is flourishing and prosperous ; it wiU somewhat 
reconcile me to it when I see it miserable and crushed. 

How greatly I admire the generous spirit of Chelonis, 
daughter and wife of Spartan kings ! As long as Cleom- 
brotus her husband had the better of her father Leonidas 
during the civil war of her city, she played the part of the 
dutiful daughter, and joined her father in his exile and 
poverty, in opposition to her victorious spouse. Did 
Fortune turn ? We see her affections changing with 
Fortxme ; she bravely stands at her husband’s side, whom 
she attended whithersoever his ill-fortune led him, having, 
as it seems to me, no other choice but to join the side 
where she was most needed, and where she could best show 
her compassion. 

I am more naturally inclined to foUow the example of 
Flaminius, who gave himself to those who had need of 
him instead of to those who could benefit him, than that 
of Pyrrhus, who was given to cringe to the powerful and 
to be arrogant with the weak. 

Long drawn-out meals are irksome to me, and disagree 
with me ; for, perhaps because I acquired the habit as 
a boy, for want of something better to do, I eat as long as 
I am at the table. Therefore, when at home, although the 
meals are of the shortest, I generally sit down a little time 
after the others, after the manner of Augustus. But I do 
not copy him in rising from table before the others ; on the 
contrary, I hke to rest a good while after and listen to the 
conversation, as long as I take no part in it. For it tires 
me and disagrees with me to talk on a full stomach, whilst 
I find that to shout and argue before a meal is a very 
wholesome and pleasant exercise. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had more sense than we 
in setting apart for eating, which is an important action in 
life, several hours and the better part of the night, unless 
they were prevented by some other unusual business ; 
eating and drinking less hastily than we do, who perform 
all our actions post-haste, prolonging this natural pleasure 
with more leisure and with greater benefit, and combining 
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therewith various social duties of a profitable and agreeable 
nature. 

Those whose duty it is to look after me could cheaply 
deprive me of what they think will do me harm ; for in such 
things I never covet nor feel the absence of what I do not 
see. But again, they waste their time if they preach ab- 
stinence from the things that are set before me. Therefore, 
if I wish to fast they must keep me away from the supper- 
table, and put before me just so much as is necessary for 
the small repast that has been prescribed ; for if I sit down 
to table I forget my resolution. When I order any dish 
to be prepared differently my family know what it means : 
that my appetite is gone and that I shall not touch it. 

The meat that will admit of it I like underdone, and very 
tender ; and some I like high, even smelling. Toughness 
alone I cannot endure as a rule (with regard to any other 
quality I am as indifferent and long-suffering as any man 
I have known), so much so that, contrary to prevailing 
tastes, I even :fcd some kinds of fish too fresh and firm. 
Not that my teeth are at fault, for they have always been 
exceptionally good, and are only now being threatened by 
age. From chffdhood I have been accustomed to rub them 
with my napkin, both in the morning and on sitting down 
and rising from table. 

God is kind to those from whom he takes life by degrees ; 
that is the only blessing of old age. The final death -^1 be 
less complete and hurtful ; it will dispatch only the half 
or quarter of a man. 

Here is a tooth that has just come out without any pain 
and without an effort ; it was the natural term of its 
duration. And this part of my being, and several others, 
are already dead, others half-dead, even of those that were 
most active and ranked highest during my years of vigour. 
Thus do I melt and steal away from myself. What a folly 
it would be in my understanding to feel the height of this 
fall, aheady so far advanced, as if it were from the very 
top ! I hope it will not. 

Indeed, when I think of death I derive my best comfort 
from the reflexion that it will be normal and natural, and 
that any favour I may henceforth require or hope from 
Destiny will be undeserved. 

Men hug themselves with the belief that in olden times 
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they were taUer and longer-lived. But Solon, who belongs 
to those times, cuts down the extreme duration of life to 
seventy years. How can I who have in all things been 
such a devotee of the golden mean of ancient times, and have 
regarded the average measure as the most perfect, how can 
I expect an immeasurable and unnatural old age ? What- 
ever runs contrary to the course of Nature may be disagree- 
able, but whatever is in accordance with her should be ever 
pleasing. All things that are done according to Nature should 
be accounted good (Cicero). 

Wherefore Plato says that the death that is brought on 
by wounds or disease may be accounted violent, but that 
which, guided by old age, overtakes us, is the easiest of aU, 
and in some ways pleasant. Young men are taken away by 
force, old men fall like ripe fruit (Cicero). 

Death even mingles and is confounded with all our life ; 
decay anticipates its hour and thrusts itself even across the 
course of our progress. I have portraits of myseh taken 
at twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, and compare 
them with that taken at the present moment. In how 
many ways they are no longer myself ! How much more 
remote is my present face from those, than it will be from 
that of my end ! What an abuse of Nature to drag her 
along so far that she will be obhged to quit us, to leave our 
guidance, our eyes, our teeth, our legs, and the rest, to the 
mercy of assistance begged of others, and, weary of accom- 
panying us, resign us to the hands of art ! 

I am not excessively fond of salads or fruit, with the 
exception of melons. My father hated every kind of sauce ; 
I like them all Eating too much makes me uncomfortable ; 
but in respect of its properties I am not yet very certain 
that any kind of food disagrees with me. Nor have I 
noticed that I am affected by full or new moons, by autumn 
or spring. 

We are subject to fickle and inexplicable changes. For 
example, radishes, which I first found to agree with me, 
afterwards disagreed, and now they agree again. In several 
things I have found my stomach and palate to vary in the 
same way : I have changed more than once from white 
wine to claret, and back again from claret to white wine. 

I have a dainty tooth for fish, and the meatless days are 
my meat-days ; my fasts are my feasts. Besides, I believe 
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that it is, as some people say, more easily digested than 
meat. As it goes against my conscience to eat meat on 
fish-days, so my taste rebels against mixing meat and fish ; 
the difference seems to me too wide. 

Prom my youth up I have occasionally skipped a meal ; 
either to sharpen my appetite for the next day (for, as 
Epicurus used to fast and make lean meals in order to 
accustom his greed to dispense with plenty, I do so, on the 
contrary, in order to train my greed to take better advantage 
of plenty and to enjoy it more cheerfully) ; or I used to 
fast to keep my strength for the performance of some 
mental or bodily action ; for both my body and mind are 
made cruelly sluggish by repletion. (And especially do 
I hate the foolish idea of coupling so healthy and active 
a goddess with that little pot-bellied, belching god, all 
swelled up with the fumes of his liquor). Or again, to cure 
my ailing digestion ; or for want of congenial company ; 
for with that same Epicurus I say that we should not so 
much look to what we eat as to whom we eat with. And 
I applaud Chilo, who would not promise to accept Peri- 
ander’s invitation to a feast until he was informed who 
were the other guests. 

To me no dressing is so acceptable, and no sauce so 
appetising, as that derived from good company. 

I think it is more wholesome to eat more at leisure, and 
less, and to eat oftener. But I would give himger and 
appetite their due ; I should take no pleasure in dragging 
through three or four wretched repasts a day, restricted by 
doctors’ orders. Who will assure me that I can recover at 
supper-time the good appetite I had this morning ? Let us 
old men especially take the first opportunity that comes 
our way. Let us leave the making of dietaries to doctors 
and almanac-makers. 

The best fruit of my health is sensual pleasure ; let us 
seize the first that is present and known. I avoid consis- 
tency in these laws of fasting. He who wishes to benefit 
by a habit, let him avoid continuing it. We become 
hardened, our powers are dulled by it ; six months after 
your stomach will be so inured to it, that all the advantage 
you have gained will be to have lost the freedom of doing 
otherwise except to your prejudice. 

I do not cover my legs and thighs more in winter than in 

U 3 
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summer ; simple silk hose. For the rehef of my colds 
I gave way to the habit of keeping my head warmer, and 
my belly on account of the cohc. But in a few days my 
ailments became accustomed to them and scorned my 
ordinary precautions ; from a cap I advanced to a kerchief, 
and from a bonnet to a lined hat. The wadding of my 
doublet is now only ornamental. All that would be of no 
avail unless I added a hare’s skin or a vulture’s plumage, 
with a skull-cap for the head. Continue this gradual pro- 
gress and you will go a long way. I shall take care not to 
do so, and would gladly go back to where I began, if I 
dared. 

‘ Have you developed a new ailment ? Is the remedy 
no longer of any avail ? You have grown accustomed to it ? 
Then try another.’ In this way they ruin their health who 
allow themselves to be fettered by enforced rules, and 
superstitiously adhere to them ; they need more and more, 
and after that more again. There is no end. 

To suit our occupations, and for pleasure, it is much more 
convenient to lose one’s dinner, as the ancients did, and 
defer making good cheer till the time of retirement and rest, 
instead of cutting up the day : that is what I used to do. 
For health’s sake, on the other hand, I have since found by 
experience that it is better to dine, and that I digest better 
when awake. 

I am not very subject to thirst, whether I am well or ill ; 
in the latter case I very often have a dry mouth, but 
without thirst, and as a rule I only drink from the desire 
which comes with eating, and when the meal is well ad- 
vanced. I drink pretty well for a man of ordinary build ; 
in summer, and with an appetizing repast, I not only 
exceed the limits of Augustus, who drank only three times 
and no oftener, but, in order not to violate Democritus’ 
rule, which forbade stopping at four as an unlucky number, 
I shde on, if need be, to the fifth : about three half -pints. 
For little glasses are my favourites, and I Hke to drain them, 
a thing which others avoid as unbecoming. 

As a rule I dilute my wine with hah, sometimes a third 
part of water. And when at home, following an old custom 
which my father’s doctor recommended to him and himself 
followed, the wine I need is mixed in the buttery, two or 
three hours before it is served. 
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It is said that Cranaiis, King of the Athenians, first 
introduced the custom of mixing wine with water ; whether 
beneficially or not has been a matter for debate, I think it 
more seernly and more wholesome for children not to take 
wine before they are sixteen or eighteen years of age. 

The best mode of life is that which is most usual and 
common ; I think all singularity should be avoided. And 
I should hate to see a German putting water into his wme 
as I should to see a Frenchman drinking his pure. General 
use lays down the law in such things. 

I fear a confined atmosphere, and have a mortal dread 
of smoke (the first repairs I set about in my house were 
those of the chimneys and the privies, which are commonly 
defective in old buildings, and not to be tolerated) ; and 
among the discomforts of war I include the thick clouds 
of dust in which we are buried in the hot weather for a 
whole day’s march. 

My breathing is free and easy, and my colds generally 
pass off without a cough, and without injury to the lungs. 

The rigour of summer is more hostile to me than that of 
winter ; for, besides the discomfort caused by the heat, 
which is less easily to be remedied than that of cold, and 
the force of the simbeams that strike upon my head, my 
eyes are ajBGlicted by any dazzling light. I cannot even now 
sit down to dinner opposite a brightly burning fire. 

To counteract the whiteness of the paper, when I used 
to read more than I do now, I laid a piece of glass upon my 
book,, and felt great relief from it. To this moment ^ I am 
ignorant of the use of spectacles, and can see as far as I ever 
did, and as any other person. As the day declines my eyes 
certainly begin to feel a little dim and weak when reading, 
an exercise that has always tried them, but especially at 
night-time. 

That is a step backwards, but very hardly perceptible. 
I shall be retiring another step, from the second to the third, 
from the third to the fourth, so softly that I must needs 
become really blind before I feel the age and decay of my 
sight. So cunningly do the Fates unwind our life’s thread ! 

And so I doubt whether my hearing is hesitating on its 
way to hardness, and you will see that, before I have half 
lost it, I shall still blame the voices of those who are speaking 
^ The edition of 1588 adds ; ‘ at fifty -four years of age 
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to me. We must,, indeed, put great pressure on the soul to 
make it feel how it ebbs away. 

My step is quick and firm ; and I know not which of the 
two, my mind or my body, I have had most difficulty in 
arresting at the same point. The preacher who can hold 
my attention during a whole sermon is very much my 
friend. On solemn occasions, when the faces of all are so 
rigid, and when I have seen ladies keep even their eyes so 
steady, I could never succeed in keeping some part or 
other of me from ever wandering ; though I may be seated, 
I am anything but settled.^ 

As the house-slave of Chrysippus the philosopher said of 
her master that he was only drunk in his legs (for he had 
the habit of moving them about, in whatever position he 
was in ; and she said it when the others were excited by 
wine and he felt no effects from it), it might have been said 
of me too that from my childhood I had madness in my feet, 
or quicksilver, so restless and fidgety are they, wherever 
I place them. 

It is unmannerly, besides behag prejudicial to health and 
even to one’s pleasure, to eat greedily, as I do. I often 
bite my tongue in my haste, and sometimes my fingers. 
Diogenes, meeting a boy who was eating in that way, gave 
his tutor a box on the ear. There were people at Eome 
who taught others to masticate, as well as to walk,^ grace- 
fully. This habit leaves me no time for talkmg, which 
gives so agreeable a rehsh to the dinner-table, provided that 
the conversation be in keeping, agreeable, and brief. 

There is jealousy and envy between our pleasures ; they 
clash and counteract one another. Alcibiades, a man who 
understood the art of entertainment, banished even music 
from his tables, lest it should disturb the pleasure of con- 
versation, for the reason that Plato ascribes to him, ' that 
it is the custom of vulgar men to call singers and instru- 
mentalists to their feasts, for want of good conversation 
and agreeable entertainment, with which intelligent men 
know how to regale each other.’ 

Varro makes the following requirements for a banquet : 

^ The edition of 1688 adds : ‘ And as to gesticulation, I am never with- 
out a switch in my hand, riding or walking.’ 

® A mascher comme d marcher. Montaigne cannot keep away from his 
jeux de mota. 
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' A company of persons of handsome presence and pleasing 
conversation, who must be neither dumb nor loquacious ; 
cleanliness and daintiness in the food and in the chamber ; 
and fine weather/ It needs no little skill to provide good 
entertamment, and it is attended with no little pleasure. 
Neither great generals nor great philosophers have disdained 
the knowledge and practice of good eatmg. My imagmation 
has given three repasts to my memory’s keeping, which 
chanced to be particularly pleasant to me, at dEifferent 
times of my greater prime. For each of the guests brings 
the principal charm with him, according to the good temper 
of body and mind in which he happens to be at the tune. 
My present condition excludes me from those pleasures. 

I who am but of the earth earthy, dislike that inhuman 
sapience which would have us despise and hate the care of 
the body. I think it equally wrong to be out of love with 
natural pleasures and to be too much in love with them. 

.Xerxes was a coxcomb who, lapped in all human delights, 
ofiered a prize to the man who should invent others ; but 
not much less of a coxcomb is a man who cuts himself ojff 
from those that Nature has invented for him. We must 
neither pursue nor flee them ; we must accept them. 
I accept them a little more generously and graciously, and 
allow myself more readily to follow the bent of Nature. 

We have no need to exaggerate their emptiness ; it makes 
itself sufficiently felt and manifest, thanks to our morbid, 
kill- joy mind, which disgusts us with them as well as with 
itself. It treats both itself and all that it takes in, now 
well, now ill, according to its msatiable, erratic and versatile 
nature. 

Unless the vessel you would use be sweet, 

’Twill sour whatever you may pour therein. (Hobace.) 

I who boast of embracing so eagerly and particularly aU 
amenities of life, find in them, when I look at them thus 
closely, little more than wind. But what would you have ? 
We are all wind throughout. And the wind too, more 
wisely than we, loves to bluster and shift about, and is 
content with its own functions, with no desire for stability 
and Bohdity, which are none of its properties. 

The unmixed pleasures of the imagination, as well .a§ Its 
unmixed pains, are, as some say, greater than all others. 
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as Mated at by Critolaus and Ms scales^ It is not to be 
wondered at, since she composes them at her own sweet 
wiU, and outs them out of the whole cloth. Of this I see 
every day notable and perhaps desirable examples. But I, 
who am of a mixed and coarse grain, cannot so fuUy bite 
at this single and so simple object presented by the imagina- 
tion, but that I let myself go, in all my grossness, after 
the present pleasures prescribed by human and universal 
laws, intellectually perceptible and perceptibly intel- 
lectual. 

The Cyrenaic philosophers hold that, like bodily pains, 
so also bodily pleasures are the more powerful, as being 
both twofold ^ and more rational. 

There are some who with savage stupidity, as Aristotle 
says, express disgust of pleasures ; I know some who do so 
from ambition. Why do they not also forswear breathing ? 
Why do they not live on their own breath, and refuse the 
light, because it shines gratis, and costs them neither 
invention nor strength ? Let them try to find sustenance 
in Mars or Pallas or Mercury, and see what happens, instead 
of Venus, Ceres, and Bacchus. Are not those the sort of 
people who will try to square the circle when perched on 
their wives ? 

I hate to be told that my spirit should be in the clouds 
whilst my body is at table. I would have the spirit not 
nailed down to it, nor sprawling upon it, but attending to 
it ; it should sit at it, and not he upon it. 

Aristippus stood up for the body alone, as if we had no 
soul ; Zeno embraced only the soul, as if we had no body. 
Both of them mistakenly. They say that Pythagoras 
followed a philosophy that was ah. contemplation, Socrates 
one that was all conduct and action ; Plato found the 
adjustment of it between the two. But they say that to 
make up a tale. And the true adjustment is found in 
Socrates, and Plato is much more Socratic than Pytha- 
gorean ; and it becomes him better. 

When I dance, I dance ; when I sleep, I sleep. Aye, and 

^ ‘ Supposing all the goods of the mind to he put into one scale, and the 
goods of the body into the other, Critolaus thought the goods of the mind 
would outweigh the others so far, that they would require the whole earth 
and sea to equalize the balance.’ — Cicero, Tusc. Quaes, v. 17 . 

* i. e., both physical and mental. 
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when I take a solitary stroll in a beautiful garden, if some 
part of the time my thoughts dwell on outside events, for 
some other part I recall them to my walk, to the garden, 
to the sweetness of the solitude and to myseK. 

Nature has, with motherly care, observed this rule, that 
the actions she has laid upon us for our need should give us 
pleasure ; and she invites us to them, not only through 
our reason but also through our desire. It is wrong to 
infringe her rules. 

When I see both Caesar and Alexander, in the thick of 
their great labours, so fully enjoying natural, and therefore 
necessary and reasonable pleasures, I do not call it a relax- 
ing of their minds ; I call it a stiffening of their minds to 
subordinate, by strength of spirit, their strenuous occupa- 
tions and heavy thoughts to the usages of everyday life. 
Wise they would have been if they could have believed that 
the latter was their ordinary, the former their extraordinary 
vocation. 

What fools we are 1 ' He has spent his life in idleness/ 
we say ; ‘ I have done nothing to-day/ What, have you 
not lived ? That is not only the fundamental but the 
most honourable of your occupations. ‘ If I had been given 
an opportunity to manage great affairs, I might have shown 
what I can do.’ Have you been able to meditate and 
manage your own life ? Then you have performed the 
greatest work of aU. In order to show herself and get to 
work. Nature has no need of a great destiny ; she wiU show 
herself equally in all ranks, both behind a curtain and 
without one. 

It is our duty to compose our character, not to compose 
books, and to win, not battles and provinces, but order and 
tranquillity for our conduct of life. 

Our great and glorious masterpiece is to live to the pur- 
pose ; all other things, ruling, laying up treasures, building, 
are at the most but appendicles and adminicles. 

I delight in contemplating an army -general, at the foot 
of a breach he is about to attack, devoting himself entirely 
and free from cares to his dinner and to his table-tai 
among his friends. And Brutus, with heaven and earth 
conspiring against him and Roman liberty, stealing an 
hour or two from his nightly rounds, to read and epitomize 
Polybius in all security. It is the part of a little soul, buried 
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under the weight of business, not to be able to get clean 
away from it, to lay it aside and take it up again : 

Now ye brave hearts that have weathered 
]!^IaIly a sorer strait with me. 

Chase your cares with wine — ^to-morrow 
We shall plough the mighty sea ! (Hoeace.) 

Whether it be in jest or in earnest that the wine of the 
Divines ^ and the Sorbonne has become proverbial, like 
their banquets, I think it reasonable that they should dine 
more agreeably and cheerfully for having been usef uUy and 
seriously employed in the morning teaching their classes. 
The consciousness of having made good use of the other 
hours is the right savoury sauce for the table. 

Thus did the Sages live. And that inimitable straining 
after virtue which excites our admiration in both of the 
Catos, that austere turn of mind that is carried to obtrusive- 
ness, has thus tamely and complacently submitted to the 
laws of human nature, and of Venus and Bacchus ; in 
accordance with the teachings of their school, which require 
the perfect sage to be as skilled and experienced in the 
enjoyment of natural pleasures, as in any other of life’s 
duties. A wise palaie should go with a wise judgement 
(Cicero). 

The power to relax and assume easy manners is highly 
honourable, I think, and the most becoming trait in a strong 
and generous soul. Epaminondas never imagined it to be 
derogatory to the honour of his glorious victories and the 
perfect purity of his morals to mingle with the dance of 
the boys in his town, and to sing, play an instrument, and 
give his whole mind to these recreations. 

And among the many admirable actions of Scipio, the 
grandfather,^ a man worthy to be reputed of celestial 
origin, there is none that shows him in such a charming light 
as to see him strolling along the beach with Laclius, playing 
the fool like a careless boy, picking up and selecting shells 
and playing ducks and drakes ; and in bad weather amusing 

^ Vin TUohgal : notable good and strong wine ; or the best wine, of 
what kind soever.— Cotgrare. 

® The original reading of the 1588 edition was ‘ of tho younger Scipio 
(when all is considered, the first of the Romans) ’. Montaigne seems to 
have forgotten that it was the younger Scipio who was contemporary 
with Laelius and Terence. 
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and tickling himself with reproducing in written comedies 
the commonest and most viilgar actions of the people ; ^ 
and, with his thoughts taken up with that wonderful 
expedition against Hannibal and Africa, visiting the 
schools in Sicily and attending lectures in Philosophy, thus 
arming the teeth of the blind envy of his enemies at Rome. 

And there is nothing more remarkable in the life of 
Socrates than that he found time in his old age to learn to 
dance and play on instruments, and thought it was time 
weU spent. 

This same man was once seen standing for a whole day 
and night in a trance, in the presence of the whole Greek 
army, his mind caught and carried away by some deep 
thought. He first, among so many valiant men of the 
army, ran to the help of Alcibiades, when the latter was 
overwhelmed by the enemy, covered him with his body and 
by main force of arms extricated him from the throng. 
And he first, among all the Athenians, who, like him, were 
incensed by so shameful a sight, came forward to rescue 
Theramenes, who was being led to his death by the satellites 
of the Thirty Tyrants. And, although he was joined by 
only two other men, all told, only at the instance of 
Theramenes himself did he desist from this bold under- 
taking. Although he was run after by a fair lady with 
whom he was in love, he was known, in spite of pressing 
need, to observe strict chastity. At the battle of Delium 
he was seen to pick up and save Xenophon, who had been 
thrown by his horse. He was always seen to march to war 
and tread the ice barefoot, to wear the same gown winter 
and summer, to surpass all his comrades in enduring hard- 
ships, and to eat no more at a banquet than at his ordinary. 
He was seen for twenty-seven years to endure, with un- 
changed countenance, hunger, poverty, the perverseness of 
his children, his wife’s clawings, and in the end, calumny, 
tyranny, imprisonment, fetters, and poison. 

But if ever he was challenged to a drinking-bout, he 

* Montaigne was quite convinced that Scipio and Laelins wrote the 
comedies of Terence ; see Book I, ch. 4. The 1588 edition had this 
passage, afterwards deleted. ‘ I am exceedingly vexed that the lives of 
those two great men, Epaminondas and the younger Scipio, by common 
consent of the world, the one the first of the Greeks, the other the first 
of the Romans, the finest pair of lives that Plutarch wrote, should have 
been among the first to be lost.’ 
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accepted as a matter of civility, and of all the army he was 
the man who came off best. And he never disdained to 
play at knuckle-bones with the boys or to ride with them 
on a hobby-horse, and he did it all gracefully ; for all 
actions, says Philosophy, are equally becoming and honour- 
able in a sage. We have material enough, and we should 
never weary of presenting the picture of this great man as 
a pattern and ideal of perfection in all things. 

There are very few examples of a pure and perfect Life, 
and our education is all wrong when every day we are 
shown such crazy and defective models, scarce to be com- 
mended for any quahty, which rather pull us backward ; 
corrupters rather than correctors. 

People generally go wrong ; it is much easier to go along 
the side-path, where the boundary serves as a check and 
guide, than by the broad and open middle way, to be guided 
by art rather than by Nature ; but also much less noble 
and less commendable. 

Greatness of soul consists not so much in soaring high 
and in pressing forward, as in knowing how to adapt and 
limit oneself. It regards as great all that is sufficient, and 
shows its distinction in choosing the mean things rather 
than the eminent. 

There is nothing so noble and so right as to play the man 
well and fitly, nor anything so difficult to learn as how to 
live this Life well and according to Nature ; and the most 
inhuman of our diseases is to despise our being. 

If you would send your soul abroad, do so by all means, 
if you can, when your body is in a bad way, in order to 
escape the contagion. At other times, however, let her be 
kind and helpful to the body, and, with wifely sympathy, 
not disdain to share his natural pleasures ; bringing 
moderation to them, if she be the wiser of the two, for fear 
lest, through want of discretion, they be confounded with 
pain. 

Intemperance is the bane of sensual pleasure, and tem- 
perance is not its scourge but its seasoning. Eudoxus, for 
whom pleasure was the sovereign good, and his fellow-philo- 
sophers, who set so high a value upon it, savoured it in all 
its charm and sweetness, by reason of their temperance, 
which they practised in an uncommon and exemplary 
degree. 
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I bid my soul to look upon pleasure and pain with a sight 
equally well-balanced— /or the dilation of the soul in joy is as 
blameworthy as its contraction in sorrow (Cicero) — and equally 
firm ; but to regard the one gaily, the other severely, and, 
as far as in her lies, to be as anxious to extinguish the one 
as to extend the other.^ 

To take a sane view of good naturally means to take 
a sane view of evil. And pain has something unavoidable 
in its gentle beginnings, as pleasure has something to be 
avoided in its excessive end. Plato couples them together 
and holds that it is equally the duty of courage to fight 
against pain and against the immoderate charms and 
blandishments of pleasure. They are two springs, at which 
all who draw, -whence, when and how much they need, 
whether they be city, man or beast, are very fortunate. 
The first must be taken in the way of physic and when 
needed, but more sparingly ; the other for thirst, but not 
to intoxication. 

Pain, pleasure, love, hatred, are the first things a child 
feels ; and if they conform to Reason, when she comes, 
that is Virtue. 

I have a vocabulary all my o-wn. I ‘ pass the time ’ when 
it is wet and disagreeable.^ When it is fine I do not wish 
to pass it ; I ruminate it and hold on to it. We should 
hasten over the bad, and settle upon the good. Those 
ordinary phrases ‘ pastime ’ and ' pass the time ’ reflect 
the habit of those wiseacres who thiok they cannot make 
a better use of their life than to let it slide and to escape 
from it, to while it away, to dodge it, and as far as in them 
lies to ignore it and run away from it, as if it were an irksome 
and contemptible thing. 

But I know it to be otherwise, and find it agreeable and 
worthy to be prized, yea even in its last stage, in which 
I now enjoy it. Nature has given it into our hands, trimmed 
with so many and such happy surroundings, that we have 
only ourselves to blame if we feel it a burden, and if we 
waste it unprofitably. The life of the fool is joyless, agitated, 
and wholly given to the future (Seneca). 

And yet I am resigned to lose it without regret ; but as 

' D^en esteindre Vune que d'estendre Vautre, 

* Je passe U temps quand il est mauvais, <fec. The word temps means 
both ‘ time * and ‘ weather 
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a thing that is by its nature losable, not as if it were a 
troublesome burden. 

Not to hate the idea of death is properly becoming only 
in those who enjoy life. 

It needs good management to enjoy life. I enjoy it 
doubly as much as others, for the measure of enjoyment 
depends upon the more or less attention we give to it. 
Especially now that I feel mine to be so brief in time I try 
to increase it in weight ; I try to arrest the speed of its 
flight by speedily laying hold of it, and, by the zest of my 
enjoyment ro make up for its hasty ebbing. The shorter 
my possession of life the fuller and deeper must I hve it. 

Others feel the sweetness of contentment and well-being ; 
I feel it as well as they, but not in letting it pass by and 
slip away. Rather should we study, relish and ruminate 
it, in order to give adequate thanks to him who bestows it 
upon us. 

They enjoy other pleasures, as they do that of sleep, 
unconsciously. I used to enjoy being disturbed in my 
sleep in order to get a glimpse of it, and not allow it so 
senselessly to slip away. 

I meditate over a thing that gives me pleasure ; I do 
not skim over it, I go to the bottom of it and force my 
reason, now grown peevish and hard to please, to welcome 
it. Am I in some situation where I feel at rest ? Is there 
some sensual pleasure that tickles me ? I do not allow my 
senses to cheat me of it. I make my soul to share in it, 
not in order to be drawn into it, but to find it acceptable ; 
not to lose, but to find herself in it. And I induce her, 
for her part, to mirror herself in this fortunate state, to 
weigh and appreciate its happiness, and to magnify it. 
She will estimate how far she owes it to God that she is at 
peace with her conscience, free from other inner passions, 
that her body is in its natural healthy state, fitly and 
properly enjoying the exercise of the agreeable and soothing 
functions with which he of his grace is pleased to com- 
pensate her for the ajflictions with which his justice chastises 
us in its turn ; how much it means to her to he so situated 
that, whithersoever she casts her eyes, the heavens around her 
are serene ; that no desire, no fear or doubt disturbs her at- 
mosphere ; that there is no difficulty, past, present, or future, 
over which her imagination may not roam without harm. 
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Much light is thrown upon this consideration by com- 
parison of my state with that of others. Thus, I can picture 
to myself in a thousand aspects those who are carried away 
and tossed about by Fortune or their own errors, as well as 
those who, more like me, so languidly and indifferently 
accept their good fortune. Those are the people who really 
' pass their time ’ ; they overpass the present and what 
they possess, to be slaves to hope, and for the shadows and 
vain images that their imagination dangles before their eyes. 

Like phantoms that, folk say, flit after death, 

Or visions that befool the slumbering sense ; (Virgil.) 

which speed and prolong their flight the more they are 
pursued. The fruit and aim of their pursuit is to pursue ; 
as Alexander said the end of his labour was to labour ; 

Thinking naught is done, if aught is left to do. (Lttcan.) 

For my part then, I love life and cultivate it such as it 
has pleased God to grant it to me. I do not go about wishing 
that it might be relieved of the necessity of eating and 
drinking, and I should think it no less pardonable a sin to 
wish that necessity to be doubled — the wise man eagerly 
desires the treasures of Nature (Seneca) ; — or that our Ufe 
could be sustained by merely putting into our mouth 
a little of that drug with which Epimenides took away 
his appetite, and kept himself ahve ; or that we could 
obtusely beget children by the fingers or heels (nay, in 
reverence be it spoken, that we could rather beget them 
voluptuously by the fingers and heels) ; or that the body 
should be without desire and incapable of being titillated. 

Those would be ungrateful and wicked complaints. I 
accept heartily and gratefully what Nature has done for 
me ; and I am proud and well pleased with myself that 
I do so. For we wrong that great and all-powerful giver when 
we reject, destroy, and disfigure her gift. Being all good, 
she has made all things good. All things that are according 
to Nature are worthy of esteem (Cicero), 

Of philosophical opinions I more readily embrace those 
which are most solid, that is to say, most human and most 
our own ; my words, in keeping with my actions, are mean 
and humble. 

Philosophy appears to me very childish when she rides 
the high horse, and preaches to us that it is a barbarous 
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alliance to marry the divine with the earthly, the reasonable 
with the unreasonable, the severe with the indulgent, the 
honest with the dishonest ; that sensual pleasure is a 
brutish thing, unworthy to be enjoyed by the sage ; that 
the only pleasure to be derived from the enjoyment of a fair 
young bride is the conscientious pleasure of performing an 
orderly action, like putting on one’s boots for a business 
ride. May her followers have no more right or nerve or 
sap in ravishing their wives than in learning her lessons ! 

That is not what Socrates, her master and ours, says. 
He prizes, as he should, the pleasures of the body ; but he 
prefers those of the mind, as being more powerful, more 
enduring, more easy to come by, more varied and (hgnified. 
The latter by no means go alone, according to him (he is 
not so fanciful), but only come first. With him temperance 
is the moderator, not the enemy of pleasures. 

NTature is a gentle guide, but not more gentle than she is 
wise and just. TTc must penetrate into the nature of things^ 
and see exactly what it demands (Cicero). I try to follow 
her footsteps in all things ; we have confounded the traces 
by artificial means. And the sovereign good of the Aca- 
demics and the Peripatetics, which is to ' live according to 
her becomes for that reason difficult to limit and explain ; 
as does also that of the Stoics, which, related to the other, 
is to ‘ acquiesce in Nature 

Is it not a mistake to regard some actions as less worthy 
because they are necessary ? Yet they will not knock it 
out of my head that the marriage of pleasure with necessity 
(with which, as an ancient says,^ the Gods always conspire) 
is a very proper marriage. Why do we dismember by 
divorce a fabric woven of so close and brotherly a corre- 
spondence ? Rather, let us knit it again by mutual offices. 
Let the mind rouse and quicken the dulness of the body, 
and the body check and steady the levity of the mind. 
He who exalts the nature of the soul as the sovereign good, and 
condemns the nature of the flesh as an evil thing, truly both 
carnally desires the soul and carnally flees the flesh ; since 
he is inspired by human vanity, not by divine truth (Saint 
Augustine). 

In this gift of God there is no part that is unworthy of 
our attention ; we must account for it even to the last hair. 

^ Simonides, 
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And it is not a merely formal cHarge to man to direct man 
according to his nature ; it is positive, simple, and of prime 
importance, and the Creator has given it to us seriously 
and sternly. 

Authority alone has any weight with an ordinary intellect, 
and weighs still more heavily in a foreign tongue. Let us 
here renew the attack. Who will not say that it is the nature 
of the fool to do lazily and reluctantly what is to be done ; to 
urge the body one way and the soul (mother ; to he divided 
between wholly different movements (Seneca). 

Come now, to prove it, let such a man some day tell you 
the diversions and fancies he fills his head with, for which 
he diverts his thoughts from a good meal, and regrets the 
hour he spends over his eating. You will find that there is 
nothing so insipid in aU the dLhes on your table as the fine 
things with which he is entertaining his mind (for the most 
part it would be better fairly to go to sleep than to keep 
awake for the thoughts of our waking hours) ; and you 
will find that all his talk and all his aspirations are not 
worth your savoury stew. 

Though they were the raptures of Archimedes himself, 
what of it ? I am not here concerned with that riff-raff of 
men that we are, or those aimless desires and thoughts that 
divert us from more serious things, nor am I confounding 
them with those venerable souls, lifted by pious and 
religious ardour to a constant and conscientious meditation 
on divine things, who, anticipating, by dint of a lively and 
passionate hope, the enjoyment of the heavenly food, the 
final aim and last step of Christian desires, the only constant 
and incorruptible pleasure, scorn to give their minds to our 
beggarly, fleeting, doubtful goods, and readily leave it to 
the body to provide and enjoy sensual and temporal fodder. 
It is a study for the privileged.^ 

Between ourselves, I have ever observed that super- 
celestial ideas and subterrestrial conduct are singularly 
suited to each other. 

Aesop, that great man, saw his master making water as 
he walked. ‘ What 1 he said, must we void ourselves as 
we run ? ’ Use our time as best we may, yet a great part 

^ In 1688 the following was added and deleted : ‘ Our studies are all 
of this world, and of the things of this world the most natural are the 
most right.* 
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of it will stiU be idly and ill spent. Otu mind has probably 
not enough other time to spare in which to do its business, 
unless it dissociates itself from the body for that brief space 
that it requires for its needs. 

People try to get outside of themselves, and escape from 
the man. That is foolishness ; instead of transforming 
themselves into angels, they transform themselves into 
beasts. Instead of raising they degrade themselves. 

Those transcendental fancies overawe me, like high and 
inaccessible places ; and nothing is for me so hard to 
swallow in the life of Socrates, as his trances and his posses- 
sions by his daemon ; and nothing in Plato is so human as 
that for which they say he was called Divine. 

And of our sciences those appear to me most terrestrial 
and low which have soared to the greatest heights. And 
I can see nothing more contemptible and mortal in the 
life of Alexander than his fancies about his immortalization. 
Philotas taunted him wittily in his rejoinder. He had 
congratulated him by letter on his elevation to the Gods 
by an oracle of Jupiter Ammon. ‘ Por your sake I am 
glad ; but those people have reason to be pitied who will 
have to live with and obey a man who exceeds and is not 
satisfied with human proportions.’ 

You rule the world because that you 
Confess the God’s supremacy. (Hoeace.) 

I quite agree with the pretty inscription with which the 
Athenians welcomed Pompey on his entering their city ; 

So far you may be deemed a God 

As you confess yourself a man. (Plxitaeoh.) 

A man who can rightly and truly enjoy his existence is 
absolutely and almost divinely perfect. 

We seek other conditions because we know not how to 
enjoy our own ; and go outside of ourselves for want of 
knowing what it is like inside of us. So it is no use raising 
ourselves on stilts, for even on stilts we have to walk on 
our own legs. And sitting on the loftiest throne in the 
world we are still sitting on our behind. 

The most beautiful lives, in my opinion, are those which 
conform to the model of common humanity, with order, 
but with nothing wonderful or extravagant. 
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Now old age needs to be treated a little more tenderly. 
Let ns commend it to that tutelary God ^ of health and 
wisdom, but a gay and sociable wisdom: 

Give me but health, Latona’s son. 

To enjoy what I possess ; 

Give me but this, I ask no more. 

This and a mind entire — 

An old age not unhonoured, nor 

Unsolaced by the lyre I (Hobaob.) 

^ Apollo. 


THE END 
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poetry and war, i. 124 ; see also 
Fortune 

Lueretia, a modern, i. 322 
Lucretius, i. 334 ; and Virgil com- 
pared, i. 401 ; his maiaess, i- 
484 

LucuUus and the soldier, i. 323 
Lust : suppression of, ii. 177 ; un- 
natural, ii. 342 

Lycurgus : neglects learning, i. 
140 ; on thieving, ii. 28 ; his 
marriage law, ii. 61 
Lying : Bk. I, ch. 9 ; ii. 97 ; in 
France, li. 117, ; accusation of, 
resented, ii. 117 


Macohiavellism criticized, ii. 98 
Magpie, the studious, i. 458 
Malingering : Bk. II, ch. 25 
Marcellinus : his suicide, ii. 58 
Marcellinus the historian on Julian, 
ii. 120 

Marcius : his cunning, i. 19 
Margaret of Navarre on civility, i. 
42 

Marie Germain, the transformed 
maid, i. 92 

Maris, bishop, and Julian, ii. 120 
Marot : his advice, i. 346 
Marriage : by lot, i. 37 ; and 
friendship, i. 186 ; between rela- 
tions, i. 198 ,* right age for, i. 
378 ; and love, ii. 306 ; in Italy, 
ii. 343 

Martial : criticism of, i. 402 
Mary Queen of Scots, i. 73 
Matecoulon, Montaigne’s brother : 

involved in duel, ii. 144 
Maximilian’s modesty, i. 14 
Medicine : luck in, i. 123 ,* criti- 
cism of, ii. 216 j origin and pro- 
gress, ii. 223 ; specialists advo- 
cated, ii. 227 ; Pliny on, ii. 238 ; 

II 


should be based on personal 
experience, ii. 557 
Messalina and Claudian, ii. 330 
Metellus : his dictum, i. 414 
Mexicans, ii. 370 ; their traditions, 
ii. 376 : and customs, ii. 399 
Mexico, king of : his sacrifices, i. 

201 ; his cruel death, ii. 374 
Microcosmos, i. 538 
Midas : his prayer, ii. 22 
Military profession : praise of, ii. 
677 

Mimicking infirmities, ii. 137 
Miracles, i. 93, 107, 181 ; birth of, 
ii. 499 

Moderation : Bk. I, ch. 20 ; in 
marriage, i. 198 

Monomaniacs, the happy, i. 490 
Monstrosities, ii. 161, 524 
Montaigne, Michel de : his modesty, 
i. 14, 398 ; ii. 552 ; defective 
memory, i. 27, 410 ; ii. 99, 427, 
551 ; money affairs, i. 57, 417 ; 
date of birth, i. 70 ; ever prepared 
for death, i. 81 ; his counter- 
spell, i, 94 ; inability to write 
history, i. 101 ; hatred of deceit, 

i. 105 ; fearlessness, i. 128 ; ii. 
369 ; his borrowings, i. 134, 145, 
397 ; ii. 530 ; reading, i. 143, 
176, 399 ; early education, i. 
173 ; goes to school, i. 175 ; a 
good actor, i. 177 ; hastiness 
and anger, i. 233 ; ii. 168 ; on 
his style and language, i. 248 ; 

ii, 88, 334 ; on his letter- writiug, 
i. 249 ; coat of arms, i. 272 ; 
want of method, i. 294 ; sub- 
mission to the church, i. 307 ; 
changeability, i. 324 ; ii. 10 ; not 
inciuisitive, i. 352 ; apprehension 
of sickness, i. 359; at death’s 
door, i. 360 ; his critical judge- 
ment, i. 400 ; virtue, i. 418 ; 
humanity, i. 421, 629 ; as trans- 
lator, i, 429 ; rule of life, i. 548 ; 
in love, ii. 13, 485 ; immunity 
from attack, ii. 66, 431 ; on his 
names, ii. 75 ; dififidenoe, ii. 82 ; 
self-criticism, ii. 85 ; dislike of 
obligations, ii. lOO, 433 ; ignor- 
ance, ii. 103 ; his gall-stones, ii, 
209, 569 ; ancestors, ii. 215 ; 

* 


X 
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aveiaion to medicine, ii, 216, 
239 ; tolerance, ii. 240 ; as 
negotiator, ii. 242 ; portrays 
himself, ii. 91, 103, 258 j not a 
prophet in his oto country, ii. 
262 ; Latin his native tongue, 
ii.. 264 ; unrepentant, ii. 267 ; 
neither offers nor takes advice, 
h. 268; in company, ii. 274; 
capable of friendship, ii. 276 ; at 
home, ii. 278 ; intercourse with 
ladies, ii. 279 ; and books, ii. 
282 ; his library, ii. 101, 283 ; 
affected by old age, ii. 296, 480 ; 
outspokenness, ii. 99, 300 ; 

hatred of secrecy, ii. 301 ; on 
his marriage, ii. 309 ; as lover, 
ii. 324, 350 ; likes to communi- 
cate his thoughts, ii. 336 ; treat- 
ment of mistresses, ii. 360 ; dis- 
likes vehicles, ii. 361 ; want of 
of ambition, ii. 96, 378 ; loves 
conversation and argument, ii. 
385 ; intolerance of fools, ii. 391, 
402; devout in prosperity, ii. 
411 ; contentment, ii. 412, 696 ; 
laziness, ii. 415 ; dislike of busi- 
ness, ii. 417 ; reception by the 
puhUc, ii. 429 ; tribulations, ii. 
431 ; independence, ii. 434 ; ap- 
prehension of death, ii. 437 ; 
cosmopolitanism, ii. 439 ; not 
afraid to die abroad, ii. 445 ; 
needs little sympathy, ii. 447 ; 
indifference and adaptability, ii. 
454; on his chapter-titles, ii. 
464 ; no intention to write ob- 
scurely, ii. 466; knowledge of 
Rome, ii. 467 ; Roman citizen- 
ship, ii. 470 ; Mayor of Bordeaux, 
ii. 474, 482, 492 ; not blinded by 
partiality, ii. 483 ; never went 
to law, ii. 489 ; kept his promises, 
ii. 433, 496 ; not authoritative, 
ii. 506 ; in adversity, ii. 617 ; 
during the plague, ii, 620 ; his 
physiognomy, ii. 536 ; his house 
attacked, ii. 636 ; adventure 
with freebooters, ii. 637 ; love of 
liberty, ii. 648; knowledge of 
men, ii. 663 ; mode of life and 
habits, ii. 657, 662 ; early loss of 
virghiity, ii. 666 ; personal char- 


acteristics, ii. 678 ; tastes, ii. 
680 ; reared by poor people, ii. 
681 ; drinking habits, ii. 586; 
not an ascetic, ii. 689 
Montaigne, Pierre de : a man of 
ideas, i. 173 ; invents advertis- 
ing, i. 222 ; his method, i. 223 ; 
described, i. 331 ; patronizes 
scholars, i. 428 ; afflicted with 
stone, ii. 214 ; fond of building, 
ii. 415 ; mayor of Bordeaux, ii. 
475 

Montluc on the loss of his son, i. 
386 

Montmorency : his death, ii. 113 
Mule, the wily, i. 466 
Muley Moloch : his brave end, ii. 
129 

Names : Bk. I, ch. 46 
Natural death, i. 317 
Nature : her lesson on life and 
death, i. 86 ; laws of, ii. 26 ; her 
teachings, ii. 623, 660 ; the best 
doctor, ii. 668 ; a gentle guide, 
ii. 598 

Nero and the soldiers, i. 11 
News miraculously transmitted, i, 
180 

Night air not harmful, ii. 663 
Ninachetuen : his suicide, i. 346 
Niobe : her grief, i. 8 
Nobility not virtue, ii. 307 
Nobles of Calicut, ii, 307 
Notoriety : mania for, ii. 76 
Nudity : offensive, i. 478 ; is 
purity, ii. 317 

Obedience the first law of God, i. 
482 

Oblivion the fate of most things, ii. 
76 

Obscurity in Aristotle, i. 604 
Obstinacy : in defence, i. 63 ; in 
women, ii. 173 
Old age, ii. 272 

Opportunity : advantage of, ii. 324 
Orange, Prince of : his assassina- 
tion, ii. 169 

Order of 6t. Michael, i. 369 ; ii. 23 
Orders of Knighthood, i. 869 
Originality, ii. 404 
Otho : his power of sleep, i. 266 
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Outspokenness, ii. 303 

Pacuvius q[uells a sedition, ii. 423 
Pagans more consistent than 
Christians, i. 432 

Pain : is it an evil ? i. 60 ; con- 
tempt of, i. 49, 53, 335, 484 
Palmistry, ii. 3 
Panic terror, i. 71 
Paracelsus revolutionizes medicine, 
ii. 16 

Paradise : Mahomet’s, i. 315 ; 

arguments against, i. 516 
Pardon better than revenge, i. 
125 

Parental affection, i. 374, 381 
Parents a hindrance to education, 

i. 151 

Paris ; Montaigne’s love of, ii. 439 
Parleying ; danger of, i. 21 
Parochialism, i. 156 
Parsimony of the ancients, i. 300 
Parthians : their armour, i. 396 
Passing the time, ii. 595 
Passions: effects of, ii. 12, 478 
Paulina and Seneca : their suicide, 

ii. 197 

Paulina and Serapis, i. 531 
Pausanias : his drunkenness, i. 329 
Pedantry : Bk. I, oh. 25 
Penance, i. 54 
Persian education, i. 140 
Persian kings ; custom of, i. 199 
Peru, king of : his cruel treatment, 
ii. 373 

Phallic worship, ii. 315 
Pharsalia : Pompey and Caesar 
at, i. 278 

Philip of Macedon : his cruelty, ii. 
147 

Philopoemen : his strategy, i. 268 ; 

anecdote of, ii. 90 
Philosophers and pedants, i. 131 
Philosophy : three kinds of, i. 498 ; 
a gay study, i. 169 ; may be 
taught to children, i. 162 ; on 
pleasure, ii. 363 

Physicians : disagreement among, 
ii. 566 

Physiognomy, ii. 634 
Piety without morality, ii. 635 
Pious prince : tale of a, i. 315 
Piso’s iniquity, ii. 166 
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Plagiarisms, i. 144 ; Montaigne’s, 

i. 397 

Plato : called divine, i. 299 ; on 
drinking, i. 333 ; his origin, i. 
532 ; on marriage, ii. 346 ; on 
bequeathing, i. 388 
Plato’s man, i. 546 
Plautus and Terence compared, i. 
401 

Pleasure : two kinds of, i. 75 ; due 
to virtue, i. 76 ; mingled with 
pain, ii. 124 ; of mind and body, 

ii. 690, 598 

Pliny : his credulity, i. 181 
PHny the younger on Solitude, i. 
241 

Plurality of worlds, i. 523 
Plutarch : recommended for hoys, 
i. 155 ; his credulity,!. 180 ; and 
Rusticus, i. 352 ; compared with 
Seneca, i. 403 ; ii. 413 ; and his 
slave, ii. 165 ; criticized by 
Bodin, ii. 170 ; parallel lives 
compared, ii. 175 
Poetic language, ii. 331 
Poetic hoence : when permitted, i, 
163 

Poetry : definition of, i. 170 ; bar- 
baric, i. 214 ; influence on Mon- 
taigne, i. 230 ; and prose, ii. 465 
Poets : five Latin compared, i. 
230 ; tbe first philosophers, i. 
537 ; ii. 465 ; and madness, i. 
330 ; French, ii. 113 
Poisons : relativity of, ii. 45 
Polemo reformed, ii. 112 
Pompey : his changeability, i. 5 ; 

and Caesar, i. 181, 278, 485 
Pomposity, ii. 394 
Poor : patience and stoicism of 
the, ii. 513, 622, 627 
Popilius and Antiochus, ii. 136 
Portuguese cruelty, i. 46, 209 
Posting : Bk. ii, oh. 22 
Poverty : contempt of, ii. 479 
Poyet’s unreadiness, i. 33 
Prayers : Bk. I, ch. 66 ; often 
incantations, i. 316 
Preparedness for death : Bk. II, 
ch. 6 ; ii. 526 

Presumption a human disease, i* 
441 

Principles ; first, i. 642 
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Private interests : claims of, ii. 256 
Private life : joys of, i. 262 
Procrastination : Bk. II, ch. 4 
Professional jargon, i. 299 
Profit and loss, i. 102 
Promises in children disappointed, 

i. 146 

Prophecies ; ambiguity of, i. 38 ; 

ii. 33 

Prostitutions : honourable, ii. 326 
Protagoras and his pupils’ fees, i. 
136 

Protestants and the League, ii. 484 
Protogenes favoured by chance, i. 
221 

Prudery, ii. 303, 313 
Psalms of David, i. 310 
Psammenitus and Cambyses, i. 7 
Pseudo-scholar, a : i- 134 
Public spectacles at Rome, ii. 366 
Purging, ii. 219 

Pursuing one’s advantage, i. 275, 
485 

Pyrrho : and the pig, i, 48, 485 ; 

his consistency, ii. 153 
Pyrrhonism, i. 498, 526 
Pyrrhus ; his ambitions, i. 262 

Rabelais, i. 399 

Raisciac falls dead from grief, i. 8 
Razis and Nicanor, i. 344 
Reason : disadvantage of, i. 48 ; 
not enough, i. 440 ; overrated, i. 
480 ; not to be trusted, i. 543 
Reasoning power in animals, i. 451 
Reasons, forging, ii. 498, 507 
Recluse dean, the, i. 381 
Reformers : tribute to the, i. 231 
Regulus and Balbus, ii. 379 
Rehgion : not con&med by suc- 
cess, i. 216 ; disputes on, i. 312 ; 
induced by fear, i. 436 ; wars of, 
ii. 514 

Religious subjects unsuitable for 
stage, &o., i. 313 
Religious zeal lacking, i. 434 
Remora, i. 461 

Repentance : ii. 261 ; of old age 
and sickness, ii. 269 
Repetitions : tiresome, ii. 427 
Reputation : of rulers, i. 11 ; of 
women, li. 319 
Resisting evil, ii. 486 


Restitution, belated, i. 25 
Retiring, i. 379 ; Charles V, i. 379 
Revenge : misdirected, i. 18 ; of a 
king, i. 18 ; posthumous, i. 25 ; 
object of, ii. 141 

Rewards and punishments : future, 

i, 435, 518, 551 ; in China, ii. 648 
Rhetoric : a deceitful art, i. 297 ; 

effect on Rome, i. 298 
Rich wife : on marrying, i. 386 
Riding feats, i. 288 
Roman customs : i. 290, 363, 682 ; 
colonizing, ii. 133 ; shows, ii. 
366 ; state, ii. 425 
Romans : discourage treachery, i. 

19 ; greatness of, Bk. II, ch. 24 
Rome : execution in, i, 424 ; glory 
of, ii. 467 
Ronsard, i. 171 

Royalty : disadvantages of, i. 260; 

ii. 380 

Rustic us at Plutarch’s lecture, i. 352 

Sacrifices, i. 520 ; human, i. 201 
Saint-Martin, Montaigne’s brother: 
his death, i. 79 

Salusses, Marquis de : his supersti- 
tion, i- 36 

Scaevola and Porsenna, i. 53 
Scanderbeg and the soldier, i. 3 
Schoolmasters, the two, i. 168 
Science : in animals, i. 454 ; pro- 
gress of, ii. 15 

Scipio : his assurance, i. 365 
Scipio and Laelius at play, ii. 592 
Scythians : their warfare, i. 39 
Sea-sickness, ii. 359 
Sebond, Raymond : criticism of, 
Bk. II, ch. 12 
Secret sins, li. 69 
Secrets : on keeping, ii. 246 
Self : living for, i. 239 ; speaking 
and thinking of, i. 366 ; writing 
of, ii. 114 ; duty to, ii. 473 
SeH-mutilations, i. 54, 521 ; ii. 164 
Self-torture, i. 140 
Semen : nature of, i. 560 
Seneca : his advice to Lucilius, i. 
218, 244 ; compared with Plu- 
tarch, i. 403 ; ii. 413 ,* refuted, 
ii. 63 ; letter on Harpaste, ii. 
138 ; and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, ii. 170 ; his death, ii. 198 
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Tjnseljfialiness, ii. 200 ; vegetarian, 
ii. 660 

Sense : nobody admits want of, li. 

107 

Senses : ii. 36 ; deception of, ii. 

40 ; keener in animals, ii. 45 ; 
ajSeoted by disease, ii. 46 ; con- 
tradiction of, ii. 47 
Servants : i. 383 ; treatment of, ii. 
275 

Sexual act, ii. 336 
Sex-works of the ancients, ii. 315 
Shame : confined to man, i. 478 
Showing off : ii. 276 
Simple language commended, i. 172 
Simple life corrupted, ii. 231 
Simplicity commended, i. 304 
Sleep : power of, Bk. I, ch. 44 ; 
prepares for death, i. 359 ; going 
without, i. 267 

Smells and odours : Bk. I, ch. 65 
Sneezing, ii. 358 
Society : formation of, ii. 421 
Socotra : Christians on, i. 313 
Socrates : his daemon, i. 38 ; his 
virtue, i, 414 ; why called wise, 

i. 493 ; as accoucheur, i. 505 ; 
under sentence, ii. 67 ; suscep- 
tibility, ii. 353 ; in retreat, ii. 
369 ; his wisdom, ii. 509 ; before 
his judges, ii. 527 ; his ugliness, 

ii. 533 ; pluck and endurance, ii. 
593 

Soldier : story of a condemned, i. 
243 

Soldiers : arming of, i. 276 
Solitude : Bk. I, ch. 39 ; Epicurus 
and Seneca on, i. 244 
Solon : his maxim, i. 12, 72 
Solyman keeps faith, ii. 99 
Sophocles and Pericles : anecdote 
of, i. 199 

Soul : nature of, i* 544 ; seat of, i. 
545; origin of, i. 649 ; and body, 
i. 662 ; ii. 89 ; mortal or im- 
mortal ? i. 517, 554 
South Americans : parallel customs 
and traditions, li. 19 ; civiliza- 
tion, ii, 370 
Sovereign good, ii, 24 
Spaniards in S. America, ii, 372 ; 

treatment of Indians, ii. 373 
Spartan endurance, i. 63 
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Speech : readiness of, i. 33 ; plain- 
ness recommended, i. 172 ; by 
signs, i. 446 ; not necessary, i. 
450 ; shared by animals, i. 460 
Spurina : story of, ii. 183 
Stage-plays should be encouraged, 
i. 178 

Stature : advantages of, ii. 89 
Stoicism : at fault, i. 49 ; of Posi- 
donius, i. 49, 484 ; of Arcesilaus, 
i. 485 ; vanity of, ii. 211 
Stoics : on fright, i. 40 ; and 
Epicureans compared, i. 413 
Stoves and fire-places, ii. 668 
Studying under difficulties, ii. 660 
Submission : to the church, i. 182, 
307 ; to authority, i. 640 
Success and ability : ii. 398 
Suicide : reasons for and against 

i. 338 ; discouraged by Plato, i. 
340 ; examples of heroic, i. 46, 
343 ; to escape dishonour, i. 
344 ; from wifely devotion, i. 
346 ; of masses, i. 347 ; for a 
better life, i. 349 ; from weari- 
ness of life, i. 350 ; half-hearted, 

ii, 66 ; determined, ii. 67 ; of 
Philistus, ii. 129 ; to escape ill- 
treatment, ii. 154 ; from devo- 
tion, ii. 196 

Sumptuary laws : Bk. I, oh. 43 
Sun-worship : i. 511 
Supernatural : belief in, ii. 604 
Suspension of judgement, i. 601 
Suttee : description of, i. 46 ; ii. 165 

Tacitus : loss of his works, ii. 119 ; 

criticism of, ii. 405 
Tasso at Ferrara, i. 487 
Temperance : to be loved for it- 
sen, ii. 271 

Temptation : resisting, i. 420; ii.487 
Terence : his comedies written by 
Soipio and Laelius, i. 246 ; com- 
pared with Plautus, i. 401 
Thales : makes a fortune, i. 133 ; 

star-gazing, i. 639 
Theft in Sparta, ii. 28 
Theology : language of, i. 313 
Theory and practice, ii. 468 
Theoxena : her heroism, ii. 148 
Thief : story of the repentant, ii. 
266 
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Thumbs : Bk. 11, ch. 26 
Tiberius : refuses treachery, i, 241 ; 

letter to the Senate, ii. 406 
Timoleon : attempted assassina- 
tion of, i. 221 ; his remorse, i. 
234 ; and expiation, ii. 253 
Torpedo : i. 462 

Torture condemned, i. 356 ; ii. 149 
Transmigration of souls : i. 425, 
517, 557 ; Bedouin belief in, ii. 79 
Travel : advantages of, i. 161 ; 

reasons for, ii. 413 
Travelling companions, ii. 455 
Treachery ; examples of, i. 22 ; ii. 
248 

Troubles : should not be antici- 
pated, ii. 524 

Trust : breeds trust, i. 126 ; ac- 
cepting on, i. 540 ; ii. 509 
Truth : and falsehood, i. 29 ; and 
error, Bk. I, ch. 27 ; choosing 
between, ii. 4 
Truthfulness ; ii. 97 
Turkish justice, i. 357 ; discipline, 
ii. 515 

Tumebe, Adrien : a real scholar, i. 

137 ; ii. 113 
Tutor : choice of, i. 147 
Tyrants : cruel and cowardly, ii.l47 

Undeserved praise,„ii. 303 
Unknown : search after the, i. 301 
Unknown Deity : i. 510 
Useless accomplishments, i. 303 

Vain-glory: ii. 80 
Valour : has its limits, i. 63 ; of 
the Spartans, i. 128 ; true and 
false, i. 211 ; the highest degree 
of virtue, i. 371 ; not confined to 
nobles, ii. 96 

Venus : without Cupid, ii. 280 ,* 
and Vulcan, ii. 305 ; and Mars, 
ii. 331 

Vespasian dies in harness, ii. 126 
Vibius Virius : his suicide, i. 347 
Vice : repented, ii. 260 
Victory : not divinely ordained, i. 
216 

Virgil : compared with Lucretius, 
i. 401 ; with Ariosto, i, 403 ; 
with BComer, ii. 201 
Virgin births : i. 532 
Virtue : the aim of philosophy, i. 


160 ; may be carried to excess, 

i. 196, 335 ; extinct, i. 228 ; 
presupposes difSculty, i. 412 ; in 
women, i. 372 ; ii. 320 ; its own 
reward, ii. 72 ; the true, ii. 152 ; 
mingled with vice, ii. 125 ; of 
Socrates and Cato, ii. 417 

Vivisection : human condemned, 

ii. 134 

Voice : tone of, ii. 567 
Vulcan : and Venus, ii. 305 ; his 
jealousy, ii. 322 

War : should it be declared ? i. 

20 ; iniquity of, i. 467 
Wealth ; the true, i. 237 
Weapons: missile, i. 284 ; natural, 

i. 449 

Whale and guide, i. 472 
White for mourning^; i. 293 
Widow : story of the pregnant, i. 

329; ofCea, i. 350 
Widows : behaviour of, ii. 193 
Will : control of, i. 98 
Wills : making of, i. 78, 387 
Wisdom : bom of ignorance, i. 495 
Witches and witchcraft : ii. 503, 606 
Wives : plurality of, i. 213 ; can 
tankerous, i. 383 

Wives : stories of devoted, Bk. II, 
ch. 35 

Women : as mothers, i. 389 ; their 
obstinacy, ii. 173 ; no need of 
learning, ii. 277 ; intercourse 
with, ii. 279 ; more capable than 
men, ii. 311 ; treated unreason- 
ably, ii. 311 nothing to learn, 

ii. 314 ; Italian, ii. 342 ; advice 
to, ii. 344 ; injustice to, ii. 346 ; 
equality of, ii. 368 

World : what is it ? ii. 18 ; a new 
one discovered, ii. 17, 369 
Writing : too much, ii. 409 ; too 
late in life, ii. 632 

Xenocrates and Lais : ii. 177 
Xenophon hears of his son’s death : 
ii. 289 

Xerxes : his emotion, i. 233 

Zaleucus : his sumptuary laws,i,264 
Zealous : on being too ,ii. 477 
Ziska : his command i.l3 
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